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“Mrs. A Stocker encloses a photo of her little girl, who was fed 
entively on Mollin’s Food for more than a year, and she has never had 
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CHAPTER LV. 
Major Cavalcanti. 


Bors the count and Baptistin had told the truth when they announced 
to Morcerf the proposed visit of the major, which had served Monte- 
Cristo as a pretext for declining the invitation which he had received 
from Albert. Seven o’clock had just struck, and M. Bertuccio, acootding 
to the command which had been given him, had two hours before left for 
Auteuil, when a fiacre stopped at the door of the hotel, and after deposit- 
ing its occupant at the gate, immediately hurried away, as if patppdof its 
employment. The individual who alighted from the vehiclé was about 
fifty-two years of age, dressed in one of those green surtouta, ornamented 
with black frogs, which have so long maintained their popularity al} 
over ppg e wore trousers of blue cloth, boots tolerably clean, but 
not of the brightest polish, and a little too thick in the soles, buckskin 
gloves, a hat somewhat resembling in shape those usually worn by the 
gendarmes, and a black cravat striped with white, which, if the pro- 

rictor had not worn it of his own free will, might have passed for .. 

alter, so much did it resemble one. Such was the picturesque costume 
of the person who rang at the gate, and demanded if it was not No, 30 
in the Avenue des Champs-Elysées that M. le Comte de Monte-Cristo 
inhabited, and who, being answered by the porter in the affirmative, 
entered, closed the gate after him, and began to ascend the steps of the 
AUS, 

‘The small and angular head of the individual in question, his white 
lure aud thick grey moustache caused him to be easily recognized by 
Baptistin, who had received an exact description of the expected visitor, 
aud who was awaiting him in the hall. Therefore, scarcely had the 
stranger time to pronounce his name before the count was apprised of 
his arrival, He was ushered into a simple and elegant drawing-room, 
and the count rose to meet him with a smiling air. “Ah, my dear sir, 

ou are most welcome; I was expecting you.”——“ Indeed,” said the 
talian, “ was your excellency then aware of my visit ?” 

“Yes ; 1 had been told that I should see you to-day at seven o’clock.” 

“Then you have received full information concerning my arrival P” 

“ Decidedly.”-——“ Ah, so much the better; I feared this little pre- 
caution might have been forgotten.” 

“ What precaution ?” 

“ That of informing you beforehand of my coming.” 

“ Oh no, it has not.” ———“ But you are sure you are not mistaken P” 

“I am gaite sure of it.”-——“ It really was I whom your excellency 
expected at seven o'clock this evening ?” 

‘I will prove it to you beyond a doubt.”——“ Oh, no, never mind 
that,” said the Italian; “itis not worth the trouble.” 

= Yes, yes,” said Monte-Cristo. Lis visitor appeared slightly uneasy. 
“ Let me see,” said the count; “are you not M. le Marquis Bartolomeo 
Cavalcanti ?”———“ Bartolomeo Cavalcanti,” joyfully replied the Italian; 
“yes, I am really he.”——“ Ex-major in the Austrian service P” 

“Was 1 a major ?” timidly asked the old soldier. “ Yes,” said Monte 
Cristo, “you were a major ; that is the title the French give to the poa 
which you filled in Italy.”———“ Very good,” said the major; “I dc not 


emand more, you understand—— 
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“Your visit here to-day is not of your own suggestion, is it ?” said 
Monte-Cristo. “ No, certainly not.” 

“You were sent by some other person ?”——" Yes.” 

“By the excellent Abbé Busoni P” 

“ Exactly so,” said the delighted major. 

“ And you have a letter ?”— —“ Yes; there it is,” : 

“Give it me, then;” and Monte-Cristo took the letter, which he 
epened and read. The major looked at the count with his large staring 
eyes, and then took a survey of the apartment, but his gaze almost im- 
mediately reverted to the proprictor of the room. “ Yes, yes, I see. 
"Major Cavalcanti, a worthy patrician of Lucca, a descendant of the 
Cavalcanti, of Florence,” continued Monte-Cristo, reading aloud, 
“ * possessing an income of half a million.” Monte-Cristo raised his eyes 
from the paper, and bowed. “Half a million,” said he, “ magnificent !” 

““ Half a million, is it?” said the major. 

“ Yes, in so many words; and it must be so, for the abbé knows cor- 
reotl the amount of all the largest fortunes in Europe.” 

_.“Be it half a million, then: but, on my word of honour, I had no 
i-lga that it was so much.”——“ Because you are robbed by your steward. 
ou must make some reformation in that quarter.” ; 

“You have opened my eyes,” said the Italian gravely; “I will show 
ae gentleman the door.” onte-Cristo resumed the perusal of the 
etter :-— 

“* And who only needs one thing more to make him td y. 
“Yes, indeed! but one!” said the major, with asigh. “‘ ich is to 
recover a lost and adored son.’”———“ A lost and adored son !” ; 

“Stolen away in his infancy, either by an enemy of his noble family 
or by the gipsies.”’”——‘ At the age of five years, sir!” said the major 
with a deep sigh, and raising his eyes to heaven. 

“Unhappy father !” said Monte-Cristo. The count continued :— 

“**T have given him renewed life and hope, in the assurance that you 
have the power of restoring the son whom he has vainly sought for 
lifteen years.’” The major looked at the count with an indescribable 
expression of anxiety. “I have the power of so doing,” said Monte- 
Cristo. The major recovered his self-possession. “Ah! ah!” said he, 
the letter was true then to the end?” 

“ Did you doubt it, M. Bartolomeo P” ; 

“No, indeed ; certainly not; a good man, a man holding a religious 
office, as does the Abbé Busoni, could not condescend to deceive or play 
off a joke; but your excellency has not read all.” ; 

“Ab! true!” said Monte-Criste, “there is a postscript.” 

“Yes,” repeated the major, “ yes—there—is—a—postscript.” 

“ “In order to save Major Cavalcanti the trouble of drawing on his 
‘anker, I send him a draft for 2,000 francs to defray his travelling 
axpenses, and credit on you for the further sum of 48,000, which you 
still owe me.” ” The major awaited the conclusion of the postscript, 
apparently with great anxiety. “ Very good,” said the count. 

He said ‘very good,” muttered the major, “then—sir—” replied he, 
“Then what?” asked Monte-Cristo.—-“ Then the postsoript-——” 
“Well! what of the postscript ?” 

“Then the postscript is as favourably received by you as the rest of 
the letter P”——“ Certainly ; the Abbé Busoni and myself have a small 
account open between us. I do not remember if it is exactly 48,000 
francs, which I am still owing him; but I dare wa we shall not dispute 
the difference. You attached great importance then to this postscript, 
wy dear M. Cavalcanti P* 
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“1 must explain to you,” said the major, “that fully confiding in the 
signature of the Abbé Busoni, I had not provided myself with any other 
funds; so that if this resource had failed me, I should have found myself 
very unpleasantly situated in Paris.” 

“Is it possible, that a man of your standing should be embarrassed 
anywhere ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

‘Why, really I know no one,” said the major. 

“ But then you yourself are known to others?” 

“Yes, I am known, so that——-”—“ Proceed, my dear M. Cavalcanti!” 

“So that you will remit to me these 48,000 francs ?” 

“Certainly, at your first request.” ‘The major’s eyes dilated with 
Diese astonishment. “ But sit down,” said Monte-Cristo; “really ] 

o not know what I have been thinking of—I have positively kept you 
standing for the last quarter of an hour.’———*“ Don’t mention it.” The 
major drew an arm-chair towards him, and proceeded to seat himself. 

“ Now,” said the count, “ what will you take ? a glass of port, sherry, 
or vin @’Aiicant ? ” 

“Vin d’Alicant, if you please: it is my favourite wine.” 

“T have some which is excellent; you will take a biscuit with it, wil} 
you not ? »——“ Yes, I will take a biscuit, as you are so obliging.” 

Monte-Cristo rang; Baptistin appeared. The count advanced to 
meet him. “ Well?” said he, in a low voice. “ The young man 18 
here,” said the valet-de-chambre, in the same tone. 

“ Into what room did you take him ?” 

“Into the blue drawing-room, according to your excellency’s orders.” 

“'That’s right; now bring the vin d’Alicant and some biscuits.” 

Baptistin left the room. “ Really,” said the major, “I am quite 
ashamed of the trouble I am giving you.”——“ Pray don’t mention such 
a thing,” said the count. Baptistin re-entered with glasses, wine, and 
biscuits. The count filled one glass, but in the other he only pourcd a 
few drops of the ruby-coloured liquid. The bottle was covered with 
spiders’ webs, and all the other signs which indicate the age of wine 
more truly than do wrinkles on the face of a man. The major made a 
wise choice, he took the full glass anda biscuit. ‘The count told Baptistiu 
to leave the plate within reach of his guest, who began by sipping the 
Alicant with an expression of great satisfaction, and then delicately 
steeped his biscuit in the wine. | 

“So, sir, you inhabited Lucca, did you ? you were rich, noble, held in 
great esteem, had all that could render a man happy ?” 

“All,” said the major, hastily swallowing his biscuit, “ positively all.” 

“And yet there was one thing wanting in order to complete your hap- 
piness Pp ”——“ Only one thing,” said the Italian. 

“And that one thing, your lost child !”——“ Ah!” said the major. 
taking a secund biscuit, “that consummation of my happiness was indeed 
wanting.” The worthy major raised his eyes to heaven and sighed. 

“ Let me hear, then,” said the count, “who this deeply-regretted sun 
was? for I always understood you were a bachelor P” 

“That was the general opinion, sir,” said the major, “and I-——” 

** Yes,” replied the count, “and you confirmed the report. A youthful 
indiscretion, I suppose, which you were anxivus to conceal from the 
word at large?” ‘The major recovered himself, and resumed his usual 
calm manner; at the same time casting his eyes down, either to give 
himself time to compose his countenance, or to assist his imagination, 
all the while giving an under-look at the count, the protracted smile on 
whose lips still announced the same b volte curiosity. “ Yes,” said the 
major, “ J did wish this fault to be hidden from every eye.” 
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“Not on youruwn avcount, surely,” replied Monte-Cristo, “tor a man 
is above all these things?’ Oh no, certainly not on my own 
acoount,” said the major, with a smile and a shake of the head. 

“But for the sake of the mother?” said the count. “ Yes, for the 
mother’s sake—his poor mother !” cried the major, takinga third biscuit. 

“Take some more wine, my’dear Cavalcanti,” said the count, pouring 
out for him a second glass of Alicant; “your emotion has quite over- 
come you.”——“ His poor mother!” murmured the major, trying if 
the will was powerful enough to act on the lachrymal gland, so as to 
moisten the corner of his eye with a false tear. 

“She belonged to one of the first fumilies in Italy, I think, did she 
not ? »———“ She was of a noble family of Fiesole, M. le Comte.” 

“ And her name «2s——” 

“Do you desire te know her name—— ?” 

“Oh!” said Mouto-Cristo, “it would bo quite superfluous for you to 
tell me, for I already know it.” 

“'M. le Comte knows everything,” said the Italian, bowing. 

“ Oliva Corsinari, was it not ?”——"* ()liva Corsinari !” 

“A marchioness ?””——" A marchioness !”-——“And you married her 
at last, notwithstanding the opposition of her family ?” 

“ Yes, 1 did so.”———“ And you have doubtless brought all your papers 
with you?” said Monte-Cristo, 

“What papers? ”——“ The certificate of your marriage with Oliva 
Corsinari, and the register of your child’s birth ¢” 

“The register of my child’s birth ?”»——“ The register of the birth of 
Andrea Cavalcanti—of your son; is not his naine Andrea?” 

“I believe so,” said the major. 

“What! you are not sure that is his name?” 

“T dare not positively assert it,as he has been lost for so long a time.” 
“ Mh then,” said Monte-Cristo, “ you have all the documents with 
vu 

“M. le Comte, I regret to say that not knowing it was necessary to 
come provided with these papers, I neglected to bring them with me.” 

“That is unfortunate,” returned Monte-Cristo. 

‘Were they, then, so necessary P”’——" They were indispensable,” 

The major passed his hand across his brow. “Ah, per Sacco, indis- 
pensable, were the; ?”’ 

“Certainly they were; supposing there were to be doubts raised as to 
the validity of your marriage or the legitimacy of your child ?” 

“True,” said the major, “there might be doubts raised.” 

“In that case your son would be very unpleasantly situated.” 

“It would be fatal to his interests.” 

“Ttmight cause him to fail in some desirable matrimonial speculation.” 

“ O peccato !”——“ You inust know that in France they are very par- 
ticular on these points; it is notsuflicient, as in [taly, to go to the priest 
and say, ‘ We luve each other, and want you to marry us.” Marriage is 
a civil affair in France, and in order to marry in an orthodox manner, 
you must have papers which undeniably establish your identity.” 

“Phat is the misfortune! You sce L have not these necessary papers.” 

“Fortunately, I have them, though,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“You ? "»——" Yes.”——“ Yor: have them ? ”——* 1 have ther.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” said the major, who, seeing the object of his journey 
frustrated by the absence of the papers, feared also that his forgetful- 
ness might give rise to some difficulty coneerning the 48,000 francs, 
“ Ah, indeed, that is a fortunate circumstance. Yes, that really is lucky, 
for it never occurred to m9 fo Lring them.”——“I do uot at all wonder 
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at it, ne cannos think of everything; but, happily, the Abbé Busom 
thought for you.”——“ He is an excellent person !” 

“ He is extremely prudent and thoughtful.” 

“Heis an admirable man,” said the major; “and he sent them to 
you ?”———“ Here they are.” . aceis 

The major clasped his hands in token of admiration. “ You married 
Oliva Corsinari in the church of San Paolo del Monte-Cattini; here 
is the priest’s certificate.” ; ; 

“ Yes, indeed, there it is truly,” said the Italian, looking on with 
astonishment. “And here is Andrea Cavalcanti’s baptismal register, 
given by the ouré of Saravesza.” 

“ All quite correct." Take these documents, then, they do not 
oonvern me; you will give them to your son, who will, of course, take 
great care of them.” _ 

“J should think so,indeed! If he were to lose them——” 

“Well, and if he were to lose them P” said Monte-Cristo. 

“In that case,” replied the major, “it would be necessary to write to 
the curé for duplicates, and it would be some time before thoy could be 
obtained.” ; 

“It would be a diffioult matter to arrange,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“* Almost an impossibility,” replied the major. 

“JT am very glad to see that you understand the value of these papers.” 

“T regard them as invaluable.” 

“ Now,” said Monte-Cristo, “as to the mother of the young man——~” 

“ As to the mother of the young man——” repoated the Italian with 
anxiety.“ As regards la Marquise Corsinari——” 

“ Really,” said the major, “ difficulties seem to thicken upon us; will 
she be wanted in any way?” 

“No, sir,” replied Monte-Cristo, * besides, has she not——” 

“Yes, yes,” said the major, “she has——” 

“ Paid the last debt of nature P”——~“ Alas, yes,” returned the Italian. 

“ I knew that,” said Monte-Cristo; “sho has been dead these ten 

ears.’———“ And I am still mourning her loss,” exclaimed the major, 
rawing from his pocket a checked handkerchief, and alternately wiping 
first the right and then the left eye. 

“What woula you have?” said Monte-Cristo; “we are all mortal. 
Now, you understand, my dear M. Cavalcanti, that it is useless for you 
to tell people in France that you have been separated from your sou for 
fifteen years. Stories of gipsies, who steal children, are not at all in 
vogue in this part of the world, and would not be believed. You sent 
him for his education to a college in one of the provinces, and now you 
wish him to complete his education in the Parisian world, That is th 
reason which has induced you to leave Via Reggio, where you hare 
lived since the death of your wife. That will be suflicient.”’ 

“You think so P”*———“ Certainly.” 

“Very well then.”———“ If they should hear of the separation —~” 

“Ah, yes; what could I say ?”——“ That an unfaitdifu! tutor, bought 
over by the enemies of your family-——” 

“ By the Corsinari? ”——“ Precisely, Had stolen away this child, in 

order that your name might become extinct.” 
_ “That will do well, since he is an only son.”——" Well, now that all 
is arranged, do not let these newly-awakened remembrances be for- 
gotten. You have, doubtless, already guessed that I was preparing a 
turprise for you.”——“ An agreesble one ?” asked the Italian. 

“Ah! I see the eye ofa father ‘3 nv more to be deveived than his 
heart.” ——“ Hum !” said the mai:.” 
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“Some one has told you the secret; or, perhaps, you guessed that he 
was here.”-——“ ‘I‘hat who was here ? ” 

“ Your child—your son—your Andrea.”———“ I did guess it,” replied 
the major, with the greatest sang froid possible; “then he is here ? ” 

“ He is,” said Monte-Cristo; “when the valet-de-chambre came in 
just now, he told me of his arfival.",—-“ Ah, very well! very well!” 
suid the major, clutching the buttons of his coat at each exclamation 
which he made. 

“My dear sir,” said Monte-Cristo, “ T understand all your emotion: 
you must have time to recover yourself. J will, in the meantime, go 
and prepure the young man for this much-desired interview, for 1 pre- 
sume that he is not less :mpatient for it than yourself.” 

“T should quite imagine that to be the case,” said Cavalcanti. 

“ Well, in a quarter of an hour he shall be with you.” 

“You will bring bim, then; you carry your guodness so far as even 
to present him to me yourself!” 

“No; I donot wish to come between a father and son. Your inter. 
view will be private; but do not be uneasy, even ifthe powerful voice of 
nature should be silent, you cannot well mistake him; he will enter by 
this door. Ile is a fine young man, of fair complexion, a little too fuir, 
perhaps, pleasing manners—but you will see and judge for yourself.” 

“By the way,” said the major, “you know I have only the 2,000 francs 
which the Abbé Busoni sent me; this sum 1 have expended upon 
travelling expenses, and——” 

“And you want money—that is a matter of course, my dear M. Caval- 
canti. Well, here are 8,000 frances on account.” 

The major’s eyes sparkled brilliantly. 

“Ft is 40.000 francs which I now owe you,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“}) ‘tr excellency wish for a receipt ?” said the major, at the 
same tiie slipping the money into the inner pocket of his coat. 

“or what ? ” said the count. 

“T thought you might want it to show the Abbé Busoni.” 

* Well, when you receive the remaining 40,000, you shall give me a 
receipt in full. Between honest men such excessive precaution is, J 
think, quite unnecessary.”’ 

“ Yes, so 1t is between perfectly upright people.” 

“One word mere,” said Monte-Cristo. 

* Say on.”——“ You will permit me to make one remark ? ” 

“Certainly, pray do so.” 

“™Mhen I should advise you to leave off wearing that style of dress.” 

“ Indeed !” said the major, regarding himself with an air of complete 
satisfaction. 

“ Yes, it may be worn at Via Reggio; but that costume, however 
elegant in itself, has long been out of fashion in Paris.” 

“That's unfortunate.” 

“Oh, if you really are attached to your old mode of dress, you can 
sasily resume it. when you leave Paris.” 

“ But what shall I wear ? ”?——‘“ What you find in your trunks.” 

“In my trunks? I have but one portmanteau.” ; 

“] dare say you have nothing else with you. What is the use of 
boring one’s self with so many things ? besides, an old soldier always 
ukes to march with as little baggage as possible.” 

“That is just the case, precisely so !”——“ But you are a man of fore- 
tight and prudence, therefore you sent your lugzage on before you. It 
las arrived at the Hotel des Princes, Rue de Richelieu. It is there 
yu are to take up your quarters.” 
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“ Then, in these trunks——” 

“TI presume you have given orders to your valet-de-chambretn ;ut in 
all you are likely to need—your plain clothes and your uniform. On 
Megs occasions you must wear your uniform, that will look very well. 

o not forget your crosses. They still laugh at them in Franoe, and 
yet always wear them for all that.” : 

“Very well! very well!” said the major, who was in ecstasy at the 
attention paid him by the count.——‘“* Now,” said Monte-Cristo, “ that 
you have fortified yourself against all painful excitement, prepare your. 
self, my dear M. Cavalcanti, to meet your lost Andrea.” Saying which, 
Monte-Cri-to bowed, and disappeared behind the tapestry, leaving the 
major fascinated beyond expression with the delightful reception which 
the count had given-him. 


CHAPTER LVI, 
Andrea Cavalcanti. 

Tne count of Monte-Cristo entered the adjoining room, which Bap- 
tistin had designated as the blue drawing-room, and found there a 
young man, of graceful demeanour and elegant appearance, who had 
arrived in a fiacre about half an hour previously. Baptistin had not 
found any difficulty in recognising the individual who presented him- 
self at the door for admittance. IIe was certainly the tall young man 
with light hair, red beard, black eyes, and brillant complexion, whom 
his master had so particularly described to him. When the count 
entered the room the young man was carelessly stretched on a sofa, 
tapping his boot with the gold-headed cane which he held in his hand. 
On perceiving the count he rose quickly. “The count of Monte- 
Cristo, I believe ? ” said he. 

“ Yes, sir, and I think I havethe honour of addressing M. le Comte 
Andrea Cavalcanti ?”-——“ Count Adrea Cavalcanti,” repeated the 
young man, accompanying his words with a bow, 

“You are charged with a letter of introduction addressed to me, are 
you not?” said the count.——‘“ I did not mention that, because the sig- 
nature seemed to meso strange.” 

“ Phe letter is signed ‘Sinbad the Sailor,’ isit not ? ” 

“Exactly so. Now, as I have never known any Sinbad, with the 
exception of the one celebrated in the ‘‘Thousaud and One 
Nights’——” 

“ Well ! it is one of his descendants, and a great friend of mine; he 
isa very rich Englishman, eccentric almost to insanity ; and his real 
name is Lord Wilmore.”——“ Ah! indeed ! then that explains every- 
thing,” said Andrea, “that is extraordinary. Ile 1s, then, the saris 
Englishman who I met—at—yes, very well! M. le Comte, 1 um at your 
service.” 

“Tf what you say be true,” replied the count, smiling, “ perhaps 
you will be kind enough to give me some account of yourself! aud 
your family ?” “* Certainly, [ will do sv,” said the young man, 
Witha quickness which gave proof of his ready invention. “Tam (as you 
fave said) the Count Andrea Cavalcanti, son of Major Bartolomeo 
Cavalcanti, a descendant of the Cavalcanti whose names are insertbed 
iv the golden book at Florence. Our fanuly, although still meh (for 
my father’s income amounts to half a nuilhon), has experienced many 
misfortunes, and I myself was, at the age of five yeurs, taken away |» 
the treachery of my tutor, so aa for fifleen years [ have net seen tie 
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author of my existence. Siuce ] have arrived at years of discretion 
and become my own master, I have been constantly seeking him, bu‘ all 
in vain. Atlength I received this letter from your friend, which states 
that my father isin Paris, and authorises me to address myself to you 
for information respecting him.” 

“ Really, all you have related,to me is exceedingly interesting,” said 
Monte-Cristo, observing the young man with a gloomy satisfaction ; 
“and you have done swell to conform in everything to the wishes of my 
frend Sinbad ; for your father is indeed here, and 1s seeking you.” 

The count, from the moment of his first entering the drawing-room, 
had not once lust sight of the expression of the young man’s counte- 
nance ; he had admired the assurance of his Jook and the firmness of 
ws voice; but at these words, so natural in themselves, “ Your father is 
indeed here, and is seeking you,” young Andrea started, and exclaimed 
“My father! is my father here ?”?——‘ Most undoubtedly,” replied 
Monte-Cristo ; “ your father, the Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti.” The 
expression of terror which, for the moment, had overspread the featurea 
of the young man, had now disappeared. “Ah! yes, that is the name 
certainly. Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti. And you really mean to say, 
M. Ic Comte, that my dear father is here? ” 

“Yes, sir; and I can even add that I have only just left his company. 
The history which he related to me of his lost son touched me to the 
quick ; indeed, his griefs, hopes, and fears, on that subject might furnish 
material for a most touching and pathetic poem. At length, he one 
day received a lotter, stating that the parties who had deprived him of 
his son, now offered to restore him, or at least to give notice where he 
might be found, on condition of receiving a large sum of money, by 
way of ransom. Your father did not hesitate an instant, and the sum 
was sent to the frontier of Piedmont, with a passport signed for Italy. 
You were in the south of France, I] think ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Andrea, with an embarrassed air, “ I was in the south 
of France.”-———-“ A carriage was to await you at Nice ?” 

“ Precisely so; and it conveyed me from Nice to Genoa, from Genoa 
to Turin, from Turin to Chambery, from Chambery to Pont-de-Beau- 
voisin, and from Pont-de-Beauvoisin to Paris.” 

“Indeed! then your father ought to have met with you on the road, 
for it is exactly the same route which he himself took, and that is how 
we have been able to trace your journey to this place.’ 

“But,” said Andrea, “if my futher had met me, I doubt if he would 
have recognised me; ] must be somewhat altered since he last saw me.” 

“Oh! the voice of nature,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“'frue,” interrupted the young man, “I had not looked upon it in 
that point of view.”——" Now,” replied Monte-Cristo, “there is only 
one source of uneasiness left in your father’s mind, which is this—he is 
anxious to know how you have been employed during your long absence 
from him; how you have been treated by your persecutors; and if they 
have conducted themselves towards you with all the deference due to 
your rank, Finally, he is anxious to see if you have been fortunate 
enough to escape the bad moral influence to which you have been ex- 
posed, and which is infinitely more to be dreaded than any physical 
suffering; he wishes tu discover if the fine abilities with which nature 
had endowed you have been weakened by want of culture; and, in 
short, whethor you consider yourself capable of resuming and retaining 
in the world the high position to which your rank entitles you.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed the young man, quite astounded, “I hope no fulse 
reporin— 
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“ As for myscii, 1 first heard you spoken of by my triend Wilmore, 
the philanthropist. I believe he found you in some unpleasant position, 
but do not know of what nature, for 1 did not ask, not being inquisi- 
tive. Your misfortunes engaged his sympathies; so you see you must 
hav- Seen irteresting. He told me that he was anxious to restore you 
to the position which you had lost, and that he would seek your father 
until he found him. He did seek, and leas found him, apparently, since 
he is here now; and, finally, my friend apprized me of your coming, 
and gave me a few other instructions relative & your future fortune. 
I am quite aware that my friend Wilmore is an asig:nal, but he is 
sincere, and as rich as a gold-mine; consequently, hé may indulge his 
eccentricities without any fear of their ruining him, and I have pro- 
mised to adhere to his instructions. Now, sir, pray do not be offended 
at the question I am about to put to you, as it comes in the way 
of my duty as your patron. 1 would wish to know if the misfortunes 
which have happened to you—misfortunes entirely beyond your control, 
and which in no degree diminish my regard for you,—I would wish to 
know if they have not, in some measure, contributed to render you a 
stranger to the world in which your fortune and your name entitle you 
to make a conspicuous figure P ” 

“Sir,” returned the young man, with a reassurance of manner, 
“make your mind easy on this score. ‘hose who took me from my 
father, and who always intended, sooner or Jater, to sell me again to my 
original proprietor, us they have now done, calculated that, in order to 
make the most of their bargain, it would be politic to leave me in 
possession of wd my personal and hereditary worth, and even to increase 
the value, if possiblo. I have, therefore, reccived a very good education, 
and have been treated by these kidnappers very much as the slaves 
were treated in Asia Minor, whose masters made them grammarians, 
doctors, and philosophers, in order that they might fetch a higher price 
in the Roman market.” Monte-Cristo smiled with satisfaction ; it 
appeared as if he had not expected so much from M. Andrea Cavalcanti. 
“ Besides,” continued the young man, “if there did appear some defect 
in education, or offence against the established forms of etiquette, 1 
suppose they would be excused, in consideration of the misfortunes 
which accompanied my birth, and followed me through my youth.” 

“ Well,” said Monte-Cristo, in an indifferent tone, “you will do as 
you please, count, for you are the master of your own actions, and are 
the person most concerned in the matter ; but if I were you, I would not 
divulge a word of all these adventures. Your history is quite a romance, 
and the world, which delights in romances contained in two covers of 
yellow paper, strangely mistrusts those which are bound in livin 
parchment, even though they be gilded like yourself. ‘Thisis the kind o 
difliculty which I wished to represent to you, M. le Comte. You 
would hardly have recited your touching history than it would go forth 
to the world, and be deemed unlikely and unnatural. You would be 
no longer a lost child found, but you would be looked upon as an 
upstart, who had sprue up like a mushroom In the night. You might 
excite a little curiosity, but it is not every one who likes to be made the 
centre of observation and the subject of unpleasant remark,”——* I 
agree with you, M. le Comte,” said the young man, turning pale, and, ir 
spite of himself, trembling beneath the scrutinizing look of his com 
panion, “such consequences would be extremely unpleasant.” 

“ Nevertheless, you must not exaggerate the evil,” said Monte-Criato, 
“or by endeavouring to avoid one fault you will fall into another. You 
must resolve upon one simple ane angie line of conduet; and for s 
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man of your intelligence, this plan is as easy as it is necessary; yuo 
must form honourable friendships, and by that means counteract the 
prejudice which may attach to the obscurity of your former life.” 
Andrea visibly changed countenance. “J would offer myself as your 
surety and friendly adviser,” said Monte-Cristo, “did I not possess a 
moral distrust of my best friends, and a sort of inclination to lead 
others to doubt them too; therefore, in departing from this rule, I 
should (as the actors say) be playing a part quite out of my line, and 
should, therefore, run the risk of being hissed, which would be an act 
of folly."——“ However, M. le Comte,” said Andrea, “in consideration 
of Lord Wilmore, by whom I was recommended to yorn——” 

“Yes, certainly,” interrupted Monte-Cristo; “ but Lord Wilmore did 
not omit to inform me, my dear M. Andrea, that the season of your 
youth was rather a stormy one. Ab!” said the count, watching 
Andrea's countenance, “I do not demand any confession from you; it 
18 precisely to avoid that necessity that your father was sent for from 
Lucca. You shall soon seo him; he is a little stiff and pompous in his 
manner, and he is disfigured by his uniform; but when it becomes 
known that he is in the Austrian service, all that will be pardoned. We 
are not generally very severe with the Austrians. In short, you will 
find your father a very presentable person, I assure you.” 

“ Ah, sir, you have given me confidence ; it 1s so long since we were 
separated, that I have not the least remembrance ef him; and, besides 
you know that in the eves of the world a large fortune covers all 
defects.”———“ He is a millionaire—his income is 500,000 francs.” 

“hen,” said the young man, with anxiety, “1 shall be sure to be 
placed in an agreeable position.”——“ One of the most agreeable 
possible, my dear sir; he will allow you an income of 60,000 livres 
per annum during the whole time of your stay in Paris.” 

“Then in that case I shall always choose to remain there.” 

“You cannot contro) circumstauces, my dear sir; ‘man proposes, and 
God disposes”” Andrea sighed. “ But,” said he, “so long as I do 
reinain in Paris, and nothing forces me to quit it, do you mean to tell 
me that I may rely on receiving the sum you just nuw mentioned to 
me ? ”——" You may.”——" Shall I receive it from my father ?” asked 
Andrea, with some uneasiness, “Yes, you will receive it from your 
father personally, but Lord Wilmore will be the security for the money. 
He has, at the request of your father, opened an account of 5,000 francs 
a month at M. Danglars’, which is one of the safest banks in Paris.” 

“And does my father mean to remain long in Paris?” asked Andrea. 

“Only a few days,” replied Monte-Cristo. “Lis service docs not 
allow hun to absent himself more than two or three weeks together.” 

“Ah! my dear father!” exclamed Andrea, evidently charmed with 
the idea of his speedy departure. 

“Therefore,” said Monte-Cristo, feigning to mistake his meaning— 
“therefore, 1 will not, for another instant, retard the pleasure of your 
meeting. Are you prepared to embrace your worthy father ? ” 

“TT hope you do not doubt 1t."——“ Go, then, into the drawing-room, 
my voung friend, where you will find your father awaiting you.” Andrea 
made a low bow to the count, and entered the adjoining room. Monte. 
Cristo watched hitn till he disappeared, and then touched a spring made 
to look ikea picture, which, in sliding partially from the frame, dis- 
covered to view a small interstice, which was so cleverly contrived that 
it revealed all that was passing in the drawing-room now occupied by 
Cavalcanti and Andrea. The young man closed the door behind him, 
and ecvanced towards the major, who had risen when he heard steps 
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approaching iim. Ah! myer father!” said Andres in a loud voice, 
in order that the count might hear him in the next room, “is it really 
you ?”———“ How do you do, my dear son ?” said the major gravely. 

“ After so many years of painful separation,” said Andrea, in the same 
tone of voice, and glancing towards the door, “what a happiness it is to 
meet again !”———“ Indeed it is, after sodong a separation.” 

“Wull you not embrace me, sir ?” said Andrea. 

“If you wish it, my son,” said the major; and the two men embraced 
each other after the fashion of actors on the stage; that is to say, each 
rested his head on the other’s shoulder. _ 

“hen we are once more reunited ?” said Andrea. 

“Once more!” replied the major. 

* Never more to be separated ?” 

“Why, as to that—I think, my dear son, you must be by this time so 
accustomed to France as to look upon it almost as a second country.” 

“The fact is,’ said the young man, “that I should be excecdingly 
grieved to leave it.” : 

“As for me, you must know I cannot scan live out of Lucera; 
therefore I shall return to Italy as svon as I can.” ——“ But before you 
leave France, my dear father, | hope you will put me in possession of 
the documents which will be necessary to prove my descent.” 

“ Certainly, 1 am come expressly on that account; it has cost me 
much trouble to find you, bat I had resolved on ene them into your 
hands; and if I had to recommence my search, it would occupy all the 
{ew remaining years of my life.” 

“ Where are these papers, then ?”——“ Ilere they are.” 

Andrea seized the certificate of his father’s marriage and his own 
Laptismal register, and after having opened them with all the eagerness 
which might be expected under the circumstances, he read them with a 
facility which proved that he was accustomed to similar documents, 
and with an expression which plainly denoted an unusual interest in 
the contents, When he had perused the documents, an indelinable 
expression of pleasure lighted up his countenance, and looking at the 
inajor with a most peculiar smile, he said, in very excellent ‘Tuscan,— 
“Then there 1s no longer any such thing in Italy as being condemned 
to the galleys?” The mayor drew himself up to his full height, 

“ Why ?—what do you mean by that question ?” 

““T mean that if there were, it would be impossible to draw up with 
impunity two such deeds as these. In France, my dear sir, half such a 
piece of effrontery as that would cause you to be quickly despatched to 
loulon for five years, for change of air.”——“ Will you be good enough 
tv explain your meaning?” said the major, endeavouring as much us 
possible to assume an air of the arene majesty. 

“My dear M. Cavalcanti,” said Andrea, taking the major by the arm 
in a confidential manner, “how much are you paid for being my 
father?” ‘I'be major was about to speak, when Adrea continued ina 
low voice,—“ Nonsense! I am going to set you an example of confi- 
dence; they give me 50,000 francs a year to be your son; consequently, 
you can understand that it is not at all likely I shall ever deny my 
parent.” The major looked anxiously around him. “Make yourself 
easy, we are quite alone,” said Andrea; “ besides, we are conversing in 
Italian.”———“ Well, then,” replied the major, “they paid me 50,000 
francs down.” oo, 

“ Monsieur Cavalcanti,” said penn hay, “do you believe in fairy tales ?” 

“TI used not to do so, but I really feel now almost obliged to have 
faith in them.”——"“ jou have, then, been induced to alter your opinion: 
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you nave had some proofs of their truth?” The major drew from his 
pocket a handful of gold. “ Most palpable proofs,” said he, “as you may 


“You think, then, that I may rely on the count’s promises ?” 

“ Certainly I do.” ° 

“ You are sure he will keep his word with me?” ; 

“To the letter ; but at the same time, remember, we must continue to 
play our respective parte. I, as a tender father-——” 

“And I as a dutiful son, as they choose that I shall be descended 
from you.”———“ Who do you mean by they?” _ 

“ Ma foi! I can hardly tell, but 1 was alluding to those who wrote 
the letter; you received one, did you not ?”——" Yes.” 

“From whom ?”——* Irom a certain Abbé Busoni.” 

“ Have you any knowledge of him?” 

“No, I have never seen him.” 

“ What did ho say in the letter?” 

“ You will promise not to betray me?” ; 

“ Rest assured of that; you well know that our interests are the 
same.” 
“Then read for yourself ;” and the major gave a letter into the young 
man’s hand. Andrea read in a low voice :— 


“You are poor; a miserable old age awaits you. Would you like to 
beoome rich, or at least independent? Set out immediately for Paris, 
and demand of the count of Monte-Cristo, Avenue des Champs 
Elys¢es, No. 30, the son whom you had by the Marquise Corsinari 
and who was taken from you at five years of age. This son is name 
Andrea Cavalcanti. In order that you may not doubt the kind inten- 
tion of the writer of this letter, you will find enclosed an order for 
2,400 francs, payable in Florence, at the house of M. Gozzi ; also a lett>r 
of introduction to M. le comte de Monte-Cristo, on whom I give Ph 
a draft for 48,000 francs. Remember to go to the count on the 26th Mar 
at seven o'clock in the evening. 


“Tt is the same.” ; 
“ Waat do you mean P” said the major. 
“TI was going to say that I received a letter almost to the same effect.” 
“ You Yes.” ; 
“From the Abbé Busoni ?”——-“ No.” ; 
“From whom, then?”——“ From an Englishman, called Lord Wil- 
nore, who takes the name of Sinbad the Sailor.” 
Rene of whom you have no more knowledge than I of the Abbe 
usoni P” 
“You are mistaken! there I am in advance of you.” 
“You have seen him, then P”——“ Yes, once.” : ; 
“Where ? ”——* Ah! that is just what I cannot tell you; if I did, I 
should make you as wise as myself, which it is not my intention to do.” 
“ And what did the letter contain ? »——“ Read it.” 


“*You are poor, and your future prospects are dark and gloomy. 
Do zou wish or a name? should you like to be rich, and your own 
master P’ 


“ Ma fos!” said the young man ; “ was it possible there could be two 
answers to such a question P 


“*Take the post-chaise which you will find waiting at the Porte de 
, Génés, as you enter Nice; pass ugh Jarin, Chambery and Pont- 


(Signed) “ ABBE BUSONI.” 
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de-Beauvoisin. Go to the count of Monte-Cristo, Avenue des Champs- 
Elysées, on the 26th of May, at seven o’clock in the evening, and 
demand of him your father. You are the son of the Marquis Cavalcanti 
and tbe Marquise Oliva Corsinari. The marquis will give you some 
papers which will certify this fact, and authorise you to appear under 
that name in the Parisian world. As to your rank, an annual income 
of 50,000 livres will enable you to support it admirably. J enclose a draft 
for 5,000 livres, payable on M. Ferrea, banker at Nice, and also a letter 
of introdution to the count of Monte-Cristo, whom 1 have directed to 
supply all your wants. 

“SINBAD THE SAILor.” 


is Humph !” said the major; “very good! You have seen the count, 
you say ?”"———“T have only just left him.” ; 

“ And has he conformed to all which the letter specificd ?” 

“ He has."——“ Do you understand it ?” 

« Not in the least.”——“ There is a dupe somewhere.” 

“ At all events, it is reither you nor I.” 

“ Certainly not.”——" Well then——” a 

“Why it does not much concern us; do you think it does ? ” 

“No! I agree with you there; we must play the game to the ond 
and consent to be blindfold.,.——“ Ah! you shall see; 1 promise you i 
will sustain my part to admiration.” 

“I never once doubted your doing so.” Monte-Cristo chose this 
moment for re-entering the drawing-room. On hearing the sound of 
Lis footsteps, the two men threw themselves in cach other’s arms; and, 
in the midst of this embrace, the count entered. “Well, marquis,” 
said Monte-Cristo, “you appear to be in no way disappointed in the 
son whom your good fortune has restored to you.”——“ Ah! M. le 
Comte, lam overwhelmed with delight.” ; 

“And what are your feelings?” said Monte-Cristo, turning to the 
young man.——“ As for me, my heart is overflowing with happiness.” 

“ Yappy father! happy son!” said the count.——* There 1s only one 
thing which grieves me,” observed the major, “and that 1 the necessity 
there is for my leaving Paris so soon.”——‘* Ah! my c.ar M. Caval- 
canti, I trust you will not leave before I have had the }.onour of pre- 
senting you tosome of my friends.” ; 

“T am at your service, sir,” replied the major. 

“ Now, sir,” said Monte-Cristo, addressing Andrea, “ make your con 
fession.”——“ To whom ?” 

“Tell M. Cavalcanti something of the state of your finances.” 

“ 3a foi! M. le Comte, you have touched upon a tender chord.” 

“Do you hear what he says, major ? ”——“ Certainly I do.” 

“But do you understand ? ”——"I do.” 

“Your son says he requires money.” ; 

“Well! what would you have me do?” gaid the major. 

“You should furnish him with some, of course,” replied Monte-Cristo. 

“JT ?”——“ Yes, you!” said the count, at the same time advancing 
towards Andrea, and slipping a packet of bank-notes into the younz 
man’s hand, 

“ 'W hat is this ?”———“ It is from your father.” . 

“From my father ?”——“ Yes; did you not tell him just now thes 
you wanted money? Well, then, he deputes me to give you this.” 

* Am I to consider this as part of my income on account? ” 

“No! it is for the first expenses of your settling in Paris.” 

“Ah! how good my dear father is!” 
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“Silenor '" -sid Moute-Cristo; “he does not wish you to know that 
it comes fier ius.”——“ I fully appreciate his delicacy,” said Andrea, 
cramming the notes hastily into his pocket. ; 

“ And now, sentlemen, I wish you good morning,” said Monte-Cristo. 
——“ And when shall we have the honour of sceing you again, M. le 
Comte?” asked Cavalcanti. 

“Ah!” said Andrea, “when mies ts hope for that pleasure ? »—— 
“On Saturday, if you will—yes.—Let me sce—Saturday—I am to dine 
at my country-house, at Auteuil, on that day, Rue la Fontaine, No. 28. 
Several persons are invited, and amongst others, M. Danglars, your 
banker. I will introduce you to him; for it will be necessary he should 
know you, as he is to pay your money.” 

“ Full dress?” said the major, half aloud. — 

“Oh! yes, certainly,” said the count; “uniform, cross, &c. &.” 

* And how shall I be dressed ?” demanded Andrea. 

“Oh! very simply; black trowsers, polished boots, white waistcoat, 
either a black or blue coat, and a long cravat. Go to Blin or Veronique 
for your dress. Baptistin will tell you where they live, if you do not 
know where to address them. The less pretension there is in your 
dress, the better will be the effect, as youare arich man. If you mean 
to buy any horses, get them of Devedeux; and if you purchase a 
phaeton, go to Baptiste for it.” 

“ At what hour shall we come?” asked the young man. _ 

“ About half-past six.”———“ We will be with you at that time,” said 
the major. The two Cavalcanti bowed to the count, and left the house. 
Monte-Cristo went to the window, and saw them crossing the street, 
arm in arm. “There go two miscreants!” said he. “ Itis a pity they 
are not really related!” then, after on instant of gloomy reflection, 
“Gome, I will go to see the Morrels!” said he; “I think that disgust 
is ever more sickening than hatred.” 





CHAPTER LVIL 
The Trysting Place. 


OUR readers must now allow us to transport them again to the enclo- 
sure surrounding M. de Villefort’s house, and, behind the gate, half 
screened from view by the large chesnut-trees, which on all sides 
spread their luxuriant branches, we shall find some persons of our 
acquaintance. This time Maximilian was the first to arrive. He was 
intently watching for a shadow to appear oe the trees, and 
awaiting with anxiety the sound of a light step on the gravel walk. At 
length, the long-desired sound was heard, and instead of one figure, as 
he had expected, he perceived that two were approaching him. The 
delay had been occasioned by a visit from Madame Danglars and 
Eugénie, which had been prolonged beyond the time at which Valen- 
tine was expected. That she might not appear to fail in her promise to 
Maximilian, she proposed to Mademoiselle Danglars that they should 
take a walk in the garden, being anxious to show that the delay, which 
was doubtless a cause of vexation to him, was not occasioned by any 
neglect on her part. The young man, with the intuitive perception of 
a lover, quickly understood the circumstances in which she was invo- 
luntarily placed, and he was comforted. Besides, although she avoided 
coming within speaking distance, Valentine arranged so that Maxi- 
milian could see her pass and ranass; and each time she did so, she 
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managed, unperceived by her companion, to cast an expressive look at 
the young man, which seemed to say, “ Have patience! You see it is 
not my fault. And Maximilian was patient, and employed himself in 
mentally contrasting the two girls—one fair, with soft languishing eyes, 
a figure gracefully bending like a weeping willow; the other a brunette, 
with a fierce and haughty expression, and as upright asa pope: It is 
unnecessary to state that, in the eyes of the young man, Valentine did 
not suffer by the contrast. In the space of about halfan hour the 
ladies retired, and Maximilian understood that Mademoiselle Danglars’ 
visit had at last come to aconolusion. Ina few minutes Valentine re- 
entered the garden alone. For fear that any one should be observing 
her return, she walked slowly; and instead of immediately directing 
her steps towards the gate, she seated herself on a bank, and, carefully 
casting her eyes around, to convince herself that she was not watched, 
she presently rose, and proceeded guiekly to join Maximilian. 

ws Good evening, Valentine,” said a well-known voice.——" Good eve- 
ning, Maximilian; I know I have kept you waiting, but you saw the 
cause of my delay.” ; 

“Yes, I recognized Mademoiselle Dangiars. I was not aware that 
you were so intimate with her.” 

“Who told you we were intimate, Maximilian ? ” 

* No one, but you appeared to be 50; from the manner in which yon 
walked and talked together, one would have thought you were iu 
school-girls telling your secrets to each other.”——‘ We were having 
a confidential conversation,” returned Valentine; “she was owning to 
me her repugnance to the marriage with M. de Morcerf; and I, on the 
other hand, was confessing to her how wretched it made me to think of 
marrying M. d’Epinay.” 

“ Dear Valentine !””»———“ That will account to you for the unreserved 
manner which you observed between me and Bugénie; as in speaking 
of the man whom I could not love, my thoughts involuntarily reverted 
to him on whom my affections were fixed.” 

“ Ah, how good you are to say so, Valentine! You possess a quality 
which can never belong to Mademoiselle Danglars! It is that in- 
definable charm, which 1s to a woman what perfume is to the flower 
and flavour to the fruit; for the beauty of either is not the only quality 
we seek.”——“ It, is your love which makes you look upon everything in 
that light.” 

“No, Valentine, I assure you such is not the case. I was observing 
you both when you were walking in the garden, and, on my honour, 
without at all wishing to depreciate the beauty of Mademoiselle Dan glars, 
I cannot understand how any man can really love her.”——“ The fact is, 
Maximilian, that I was there, and my presence had the effect of rendcr- 
ing you unjust in your comparison.” 

“No; but tell me—it is a question of simple curiosity, and which wav 
suggested by certain ideas passing in my mind relative to Mademoiselle 
Danglars——” 

“I dare say it is gira disparaging which you are going to Fay. 
It only proves how little indulgence we may expect from your sex,” 
interrupted Valentine. ——“ You cannot, at least, deny that you are very 
harsh judges of each other ? ” 

“If we are 80, it is because we generally judge under the influence of 
excitement, But return to your question.”——“ Does Mademoiselle 
Danglars object to this marriage with M. de Morcerf on account oi 
loving another ?” 

told you I was nut on terms of strict intimacy with Eugénie.” 
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_“ Yes, but girls tell each other secrets without being particularly in- 
timate: own, now, that you did question her on the subject. Ah! I see 
you are smiling.”——“ If you are already aware of the conversation that 
passed, the wooden partition which interposed between us and you has 
proved but a slight seourity.”. 

“ Come, what did she say ?”——“ She told me that she loved no one,” 
said Valentine; “that she disliked the idea of being married; that shie 
would infinitely prefer leading an independent and unfettered life; and 
that she almost wished her father might Jose his fortune, that she might 
become an artist, like her friend, Mademoiselle Louise d’Armilly.” 

“ Ah, te see——~” ; ; 

“ Well, what does that prove?” asked Valentine——“ Nothing,” 
replied Maximillian——“ Then why did you smile?” 

Why, you yourself had your eyes fixed on me.” 

“Do you wish me to go?”——“ Ah, no, no! But do not let us lose 
time; you are the subject on which I would wish to speak.” 

“True, we must quick, for we have scarcely ten minutes 
more to pass together.”——“ Ma foi/” said Maximilian, in con- 
sternation. ; : 

“Yes, you are right; Iam but a poor friend to you. What a life 1 
cause you to lead, poor Maximilian, you who are formed for happiness ! 
I bitterly reproach myself, I assure you.”———“ Well! what does it 
signify, Valentine, so long as I am satisfied, and feel that even this long 
and painful suspense is amply repaid by five minutes of your society, 
or two words from your mouth? And I have also a deep conviction 
that Heaven would not have created two hearts, harmonizing as ours 
a a us to each other, almost miraculously, at la+t to sepa- 
rate us. 

“Thank you, for your kind and cheering words. You must hope for 
us both, Maximilian, for I am almost incapable of realizing the feeling.” 

* But why must you leave me so soon P” 

“Ido not know particulars. I can only tell you that Madame de 
Villefort sent to request my presence, as she had a communication to 
make on which a ah of my fortune depended. Let them take my 
fortune, I am already too rich; and, perhaps, when they have taken it, 
they will leave me in peace and quiesne- you would love me as much 
if I were poor, would you not, Maximilian? ”——“ Oh! I shall always 
love you. What should I care for either riches or poverty, if my 
Valentine was near me, and I felt certain that no one could deprive me 
ofher? But do you not fear that this communication may relate to 
your marriage ? ”—-—“T do not think that is the case.” -——“‘ However it 
may be, Valentine, I protest to you, that I will never love another!” 

“ And do you think it makes me happy to hear such a protestation ?” 

“ Pardon me, I did not mean to grieve you. 

“But I was going to tell you that I met M. de Morcerf the other day.” 

“ Well P”——" Monsieur Franz is his friend, you know.” 

“What then ?”»——“ Monsieur de Morcerf has received a letter from 
Franz, announcing his immediate return.” Valentine turned pale, and 
leaned against eee for support. “Can it really be true, and is that 
why Madame de Villefort has sent for me? No, that cannot be the 
case, for the communication would not be likely to come through her 
instrumentality.”———“‘ Why not?” ; ; 

“ Because—I scarcely know why—but it has appeared as if Madame 
de Villefort secretly objected to the m e, although she did not 
choose, openly to oppose it? ”—" Ja it #0? Then, I feel as if I could 
adore Madame de Villefort.” 
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“Tf she objects to your marrying M. d’Epinay, she would be all the 
more likely to listen to any other proposition.”-——“‘ No, Maximilian, it 
7A ae suitors to which Madame de Vallefort objects, it is marriage 
itself. 

“Marriage! if she dislikes that so much, why did she ever marry 
herself ?”-—“ You do not understand me, Maximilian. About a year 
ago, I talked of retiring to a convent: Madame de Villefort, in spite of 

the remarks which she considered it her duty to make, secretly 
approved of the proposition; my father consented to it, at her instiga- 
tion, and it was only on account of my poor grandfather that I finally 
abandoned the project. You can form no idea of the expression of that. 
old man’s eye when he looks at me, the only person in the world whom 
he loves, and, I had almost said, by whom he is beloved in return. 
When he learned my resolution, i shall never forget the reproachful 
look which he cast on me, and the tears of utter despair which chased 
each other down his lifeless cheeks. Ah, Maximilian, I experienced 
at that moment, such remorse for my intention, that, throwing myself 
at his feet, I exclaimed,—‘ Forgive me, pray forgive me, my dear grand- 
father; they may do what they will with me, | will never leave you.’ 
When I had ceased speaking, he thankfully raised his eyes to heaven, but 
without uttering a word. Ah, Maximilian! I may have much to 
suffer, but I feel as if my yrandfather’s look at that moment would more 
Lan compensate for all.” 

“Dear Valentine, you are a perfect angel; and I am sure I do not 
know what I can have done to merit your being revealed tome. But 
teil me what interest Madame de Villefort can have in your remaining 
unmarried ?”——“ Did I_not tell you just now that I was rich, 
Maximilian—too rich ? I possess nearly 50,000 livres in right of my 
mother; my grandfather and my grandmother, the Marquis and 
Marquise de St. Méran, will leave me as much more; and M. Noirtier 
evidently intends making me his heir. My brother Edward, who 
inherits nothing from his mother, will therefore be poor in comparison 
with me. Now, if I had taken the veil, all this fortune would have 
descended to my father, and, in reversion, to his son.” ; 

“Ah! how strange it seems that such a young and beautiful woman 
should be so avaricious.” ———“ It is not for herself that she is so, but fot 
her son; and what you regard as a vice becomes almost a virtue when 
looked at in the light of maternal love.” 

“But could you not compromise matters, and give up a portion of 
your fortune to her son? ”—-—-“ How could I make such a proposition, 
especially to a woman who always professes to be so entirely dis- 
interested ? ” 

“Valentine, I have always regarded our love in the light of some 
thing sacred; consequently, I have covered it with the veil of respect, 
and hid it in the inmost recesses of my soul; no human being, not even 
nev sister, is aware of its existence. Valentine, will you permit me te 
make 4 confidant of a friend, and reveal to him the love I bear you ?” 

_ Valentine started. “A friend, Maximilian; and who is this friend ? 
tremble to give my permission.”-——“ Listen, Valentine. Have you 
never experienced for any one that sudden and irresistible sympathy 
which made you feel as if the object of it had been your old and familiar 
fen though, in reality, it was the first time you had ever met? 
Vay, further, have you never endeavoured to racall ths time, place, and 
@roumstances of your former intercourse; and failin~ {= .+7 attempt, 
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have almost believed that your spirits must have held converse with 
each other in some state of being anterior to the present, and that you 
aro only now occupied in a reminiscence of the past ?” 

“ Yes,”——“ Well! that is precisely the feeling which I experienced 
when I first saw that extraordinary man.” 

“Extraordinary, did you s@y P”-—-“ Yes,” 

“You have known him for some time, then ? ” 

“Scarcely longer than eight or ten days.” 

“ And do you call a man pour. friend whom you have only known for 
alent or ten days? Ah! Maximilian, I had hoped you set a higher 
value on the title of friend.”———“ Your logio is most powerful, Valen- 
tine; but say what you will, I can never renounce the sentiment which 
has instinctively taker possession of my mind. I feel as if it were 
ordained that this man should be associated with all the good which 
the future may have in store for me; and sometimes it really seems 
as if his eye was able to see what was to come, and his hand endowed 
with the power of directing events according to his own will.” 

“He must be a prophet, then,” said Valentine, smiling. 

“Indeed!” said Maximilian, “I have often been almost tempted to 
attribute to him the gift of prophecy; at all events, he has a wonderful 
power of fortelling any future good.,.—“ Ah!” said Valentine, in a 
mournful tone, “do let me sce t..is man, Maximilian; he may tell me 
wpeey I shall ever be loved sufficiently to make amends for all I have 
suffered.” 

“My poor girl! you know him already.”——“ I know him?” 

“Yes; it was he who saved the life of your step-mother and her son.” 

“The count of Monte-Cristo ? ”——* ‘I'he same.” 

“Ah!” cried Valentine, “be is too much the friend of Madame de 
Villefort ever to be mine.” ——“ The friend of Madame de Villefort! It 
cannot be; surely, Valentine, you are mistaken ? ” 

“No, indeed, I am not; for I assure you, his power over our house- 
hold is almost unlimited. Courted by my step-mother, who regards him 
as the epitome of human wisdom; admired by my father, who says he 
has never before heard such sublime ideas so eloquently expressed : 
idolized by Edward, who, notwithstanding his fear of the count’s large 
black eyes, runs to meet him the moment he arrives, and opens his 
and, in which he is sure to find some delightful present. M.de Monte- 
Cristo appears to exert amysterious and almost uncontrollable influence 
over all the members of our family.”———“ If such be the case, my dear 
Valentine, you must yourself have felt, or at all events will soon feel, 
the effects of his presence. Ele meets Albert de Morcerf in Italy—it is to 
rescue him from the hands of the banditti; he introduces himself to 
Madame Danglars—it is that he may give her a royal present; your step 
mother and her sun pass before his door,—it is that his Nubian may save 
them from destruction. This man evidently possesses the power of in- 
tIhencing events, both as regards men and things. I never saw mora 
miple tastes united to greater magnificence. His smile 1s so sweet when 
tne addresses me, that I forget it can ever be bitter to others. Ah! 
Valentine, tell me, if he ever looked on you with one of those sweet 
tmiles ? if so, depend on it, you will be happy.” 

“Me!” said the young girl, “he never even glances at me; on the 
contrary, if 1 accidentally cross his path, he appears rather to avoid me. 
Ah! he is not generous, neither does he possess that supernatural 
penetration which you attribute to him; for if he had, he would have 
perceaved that I was unhappy ; and if he had been generous, seeing me 
gad and solitary, he would have used his influence to my advantage; and 
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since, as you say, he resembles the sun, he would have warmed my 
heart with one of his life-giving rays. You say he loves you, Maximilian 
how do you know that he does? All would pay deference to an officer 
like you, with a fierce moustache and a long sabre; but they think they 
may crush a poor weeping girl with impunity.” 

“ Ah, Valentine! I assure you you are mistaken.” 

“Tf it were otherwise—if he treated me diplomatically,—that is to 
sy, hkea man who wishes, by some means or other, to obtain a footing 
in the house, so that he may ultimately gain the power of dictating to 
its occupants,—he would, if it had been but once, have honoured me 
with tha smile which you extol so Joudly; but no, he saw that I was 
unhappy; he understood that I could be of no use to him, and there- 
fore paid me no regard whatever. Who knows but that, in order to 
pea Madame de Villefort and my father, he may not persecute me 

y every means in his power? It is not a that he should despise me 
thus without any reason for so doing. Ah! forgive me,” said Valentine, 
nerceiving the effect which her words were producing on Maximilian ; 
“JT have done wrong, for I have given utterance to thoughts concerning 
thut nan which I did not even know existed in my heart. I do not deny 
the influence of which you speak, or that I have not myself experienced 
it; but with me it has been productive of evil rather than good.” 

* Well, Valentine,” said Morrel, with a sigh, “ we will not discuss the 
matter further. I will not make a confidant of him.” 

“ Alas!” said Valentine, “I see that I have given you pain. I can 
only say how sincerely. I ask pardon for having grieved you. But, 
indeed, I am not premuaiees beyond the power of conviction. ‘Tell me 
what this count of Monte-Cristo has done for you Pe” 

“T own that your question embarrasses me, Valentine; for I cannot 
say that the count has rendered me any ostensible service. Still, as | 
have already told you, I have an instinctive affection for him, the source 
of which I cannot explain to you. Has the sun done anything for me? 
No; he warms me with his rays, and it is by his lightethat I see you-— 
nothing more. Has such and such a perfuine done anything for me ? 
No; its odour charms one of my senses—that is all I can say when I 
am asked why I praise it. My friendship for him is as strange and 
unaccountable as his for me. A secret voice seems to whi-per to me 
that thero must be something more than chance in this unexpected 
reciprocity of ens In his most simple actions, as well as in his 
most secret thoughts, ] find a relation to my own. You will perhaps 
smile at me when I tell you that, ever since [ have known this man, | 
have involuntarily entertained the idea that all the good fortune wlich 
has befallen me originated from him. LJowever, | have managed to live 
thirty years without this protection, you will say ; but I will endeavour 
a little to illustrate my meaning. He invited me to dine with him on 
Saturday, which was a very natural thing for him todo. Well, what 
have I learned since? That your mother and M. de Villefort are both 
comlug to this dinner. I shall meet them there, and who knows what 
future advantages may result from the interview ? This may appear to 
you to be no unusual combination of circumstances; neverttcless, I 
perceive some hidden plot in the arrangement,—something, in fact, 
more than is apparent on a casual view of the subject. I believe that 
his singular man, who appears to fathom the motives of every one, has 
purposely arranged for me to meet M. and Madame de Villefort; and 
wmetimes, I confess, I have gone so far as to try to read in his eyes 
whether he was in possession of the secret of our love.” . 

“ My good friend,” said Valentine, “I should take you for « visionary, 
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and should tremble for your reason, if I were always to hear you talk in 
a strain similar to this. Is it possible that you can see anything more 
than the merest chance in t pessons Of Pray reflect a little. My 
father, who never goes out, has several times been on the point of 
pemuainy, this invitation; Madame de Villefort, on the contrary, is burn- 
ing with the desire of seeing this extraordinary nabob in his own house; 
therefore, she has with great d?fficulty prevailed on my father to accom- 
pany her. No, no! it is as I have suid: Maximilian: there is no one i> 
the world of whom I can ask help but yourself and my grandfather, wit 

is little better than a corpse.”——“I see that you are right, #5 aie 
speaking,” said Maximilian; “but the gentle voice which ly has 
such power over me fails to convince me to-day.” 

“TI feel the same as regards yourself,” said Valentine; “and I own 
that, if you have no stronger proof to give me——’ ; 

“Tt havo another,” replied Maximilian ; “ but I fear you will deem it 
even more absurd than the first.” 

“So much the worse,” said. Valentine, siniling. 

“It is, nevertheless, conclusive to my mind. My ten years of service 
have also confirmed my ideas on the subject of sudden inspirations; for 
I have several times owed my life to one of those mysterious impulses 
which directed me to mova at once either to the right or to the left, in 
order to escape the ball which killed the comrade fighting by my mide, 
whilst it left me unharmed.” 

“Dear Maximilian, why not attribute your escape to my constant 
prayers for your safety? When you are away, I no longer pray for 
myself, but for you.”———“ Yes, since you have known me,” said Morrel, 
stuiling ; “ but that cannot apply to the time previous to our aoquaint- 
ance, Valentine.” : ; 

“You are very provoking, and will not give me credit for se byron 
but let me hear this second example, which you yourself own to 
absurd.” ——" Well, look through this opening, and you will see the 
beautiful new horse which I rode here.” 

“Ah! what a Beautiful creature !” cried Valentine; “ why did you not 
mera it close to the gate, that ] might talk to it and pat it P” 

“It is, as you say, a very valuable animal,” said Maximilian. “You 
know that my means are limited, and that I um what would be desig- 
nated a man of moderate preteen Well, I went to a horse-dealer’s 
where I saw this magnificent horse, which I have named Medea. | 
asked the price of it; they told me it was 4,500 francs. I was therefore 
obliged to give it up, as you may imagine; but I own I went be with 
rather a heavy heart, for the horse had looked at me affectionately, had 
rubbed its head against me, and, when I mounted it, had pranced im the 
most coquettish way imaginable, so that I was altogether fascinated with 
it. Thesame evening some friends of mine visited me, M. de ChAteau- 
Renaud, M. Debray, and five or six other choice spirita, whom you do 
not know, even by name. They Prorosed la bouillotte. I never play, 
for T am not rich enough to afford to lose, nor sufficiently poor to desire 
to gain. But J was at my own house, you understand, so there was 
nothing to be done but to send for the cards, which I did. Just as they 
wore sitting down to table, M. de Monte-Cristo arrived. He took his 
eeat amongst them; they played, and I won. I am almost ashamed to 
say that my gains amounted to 5,000 francs, We =m ore at midnight. 
L could not defer my pleasure, so I took a cabriolet and drove to the 
horse-dealer’s. Feverish and excited, I rang at the door. The person 
who opened it must have taken me for a madman, for I rushed at once 
to the stable. Medea was standing at the rack, eating her hay, J 
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stumediately put on the saddle and bridle, to which operation she lent 
werself with the best grace possible; then, putting the 4,500 francs into 
the hands of the astonished dealer, i proceeded to fulfil my intention of 
passing the night in riding in the Champs Elysées. As I rode by the 
count’s house I perceived a light in one of the windows, and fancied I 
saw the shadow of his figure moving behind the curtain. Now, Valen. 
tine, I firmly believe that he knew of my tvish to possess this horse, and 
that he lost expressly to give me the means of procuring it.” 

“My dear Maximilian, you are Dace Fo fanciful; you will not love 
even me long. A man who acoustoms imself to live in such a world of 
poetry and imagination musf*find far too little excitement in a common, 
every-day sort of attachment such as ours. But they are calling me. Do 
you hear ?”——“ Ah, Valentine!” said Maximilian, “give me but one 
finger through this opening in the grating, that I may have the happi- 
ness of kissing it.” 

“ Maximilian, we said we would be to each other as two voices, two 
shadows.”——"“ As you will, Valentine.” _ 

“Shall you be happy if 1 do what you wish ?”———“ Oh, yes!” Valen- 
«.n@ mounted the bank, and passed not only her finger but her whole 
hand through the opening. Manimilian uttered a cry of delight, and, 
springing forwards, seized the hand extended towards him, and im- 
printed on it a fervent and mmpassioned kiss. The little hand was then 
immediately withdrawn, and the young man saw Valentine hurrying 
ae the house, as though she were almost terrified at her own 
sensations, 





CHAPTER LVIITI. 
M. Nuirtier de Villelort. 


WE will oow relate what was passing in the house of the procureur 
du roi after the Pe rcpt of Madame Danglars and her daughter, and 
during the time of the conversation between Maximilian and Valentine, 
which we have just detailed. M. de Villefort entered his father’s room, 
followed by Madame de Villefort. Both of the visitors, after saluting 
the old man and speaking to Barrois, a faithful servant, who had been 
eae years in his service, took their places on either side of the 
paralytic, ner. hs : ‘ 

M. Noirtier was sitting in an arm-chair, which moved upon castors, in 
which he was wheeled into the room in the morning, and in the same 
way drawn out again at night. He was placed before a large glass, 
which reflected the whole apartment, and permitted him to see, withoul 
any attempt to move, which would have been impossible, all who 
entered the room, and everything which was going on around him. M. 
Noirtier, although almost as immoveable and helpless as a corpse, looked 
at the new comers with a quick and intelligent expression, perceiving at 
once, by their ceremonious courtesy, that they were come on busines 
of an unexpected and official character. Sight and hearing were the 
only senses remaining, and they appeared left, like two solitary sparks, 
to animate the miserable body which seemed fit for nothing but the 
grave; it was only, however, by means of one of these senses that he 
could reveal the thoughts and feelings which still worked in his min 
and the look by which he gave expression to this inner life resembl 
one of those distant lights which are sometimes seen in perspective by 
the benighted traveller whilst crossing some cheerless desert, apprising 
him that there is still one human being who, like himself, is keeping 
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watch amidst the siience and obscurity of night. Noirtier’s hut. 
long and white, and flowed over his shoulders; whilst in his eye 
shaded by thick, black lashes, was concentrated, ss it often happens with 
any organ which is used to the exclusion of the others, all the activity, 
address, force, and intelligence, which were formerly diffused over his 
whole body; certainly, the movement of the arm, the sound of the 
voice, and the agility of the body, were wanting; but the speaking eye 
eufficed for all. He commanded with it; it was the medium through 
which his thanks were conveyed. In snort, his whole appearance pro- 
duced on the mind the impression of a corpse with living eyes, and 
nothing could be more startling than to observe the expression of anger 
or joy suddenly lighting up these organs, while the rest of the rigid and 
m:rble-like features were utterly deprived of the power af participation. 
fliree persons only could understand this language of the poor peralyeo : 
tliese were Villefort, Valentine, and the old servant, of whom we have 
already spoken. But as Villefort saw his father but seldom, and theu 
only when absolutely obliged, and as he never took any pains to please 
or gratify him when he was there, all the old man’s happiness was 
centred in his grand-daughter; Valentine, by means of her love, her 
patience, and her devotion, had learned to read in Noirtier’s look al 
the varied feelings which were passing in his mind To this dumb 
language, which was so unintelligible to others, she answered by throwing 
her whole soul into the expression of the countenance, and in this 
manner were the conversations sustained between the blooming girl and 
the helpless invalid, whose body could scarcely be called a living one, 
but who, nevertheless, possessed a fund of knowledge and penetration, 
united with a will as powerful as ever, although slounee by a body 
rendered utterly incapable of obeying its impulses. alentine had 
resolved this strange problem, and was able easily to understand his 
thoughts, and to convey ber own in return; and, by her untiring and 
devoted assiduity, it was seldom that, in the ordinary transactions of 
every-day life, she failed to anticipate the wishes of the living, thinking 
mind, or the wants of tne almost inanimate body. As to the servant, 
he had, as we have said, been with his master for five-and-twenty years 
therefore he knew all his habits, and it was seldom that Noirtier foun 
it necessary to ask for anything, so prompt was he in administering tu 
all the necessities of the invalid. Villefort did not need the help of 
either Valentine or the domestic, in order to carry on with his father 
the strange conversation which he was about to begin. As we have 
said, he perfectly understood the old man’s vocabulary; and if he did 
not use it more often, it was only indifference and ennui which prevented 
him from so doing; he therefore allowed Valentine to go into the 
arden, sent away Barrois, and after having taken a place on the right 
and of his father, whilst Madame de Villefort seated herself on the 
left, he addressed him thus:— _ ; 

“T trust you will not be displeased, sir, that Valentine has not 
come with us, or that I dismissed Barrois, for our conference will be one 
which could not with propriety be carried on in the presence of either ; 
Madame de Villefort and I have a communication to make to you.” 

Noirtier’s face remained peter pears during this long preamble ; 
whilst, on the contrary, the eye of Villefort was endeavouring to pene- 
trate into the inmost recesses of the old man’s heart. cs 

“This communication,” continued the procwreur du roi, in that cold 
and decisive tone which seemed at once to preclude all discussion 
“ will, we are sure, meet with your approbation.” Theeye of the invalid 
still retained that vacancy xf expression which prevented his sen from 
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obtaining any knowledge of the feelings which were passing in his mina, 
he listened, nothing more.__“ Sir,” resumed Villefort, “ we are thinking 
of marrying Valentine.” Had the old man’s face been moulded in wax, 
it could not have shown less emotion at this news than was now to be 
traced there. “ The marriage will take njace in less than three months,” 
said Villefort. Noirtier’s eye still retained its inanimate expression. 

Madame de Villefort now took her part in the conversation, and 
added,—“ We thought this news would possess an interest for you, sir, 
who have always entertained a great affection for Valentine; it therefore 
only now remains for us to tel] you the name of the young man for 
whom she is destined. It is one of the most desirable connections 
which could possibly be formed; he possesses fortune, a high rank in 
society, and every personal qualification likely to render Valentine 
supremely happy: his name, however, cannot be wholly unknown to 
ape The person to whom we allude is M. Franz de Quesnel, Baron 

’*Bpinay.” 

During the time that his wife was speaking, Villefort had narrowly 
watched the countenance of the old man. en Madame de Villefort 
pronounced the name of Franz, the pupil of M. Noirtier’s eye began to 
pret and his eyeuce trembled with the same movement as may be per- 
ceived on the lips of an individual about to speak, and he darted a 
lightning glance at Madame de Villefort and his son. The pr 
dw roi, who knew the political hatred which had formerly existed 
between M. Noirtier and the elder d’Epinay, welt understood the 
agitation and anger which the announcement had produced; but, 
feigning not to B ig either, he immediately resumed the conversa- 
tion commenced by his wife. “Sir,” said he, “you are aware that 
Valentine is about to enter her nineteenth year, which renders it 
important that she should lose no time in forming a suitable connection. 
Nevertheless, you have not been forgotten in our plans, and we have 
fully ascertained beforehand, that Valentine’s future husband will 
consent, not to live in this house, fur that might not be pleasant for the 
young people, but that you should live with them; so that you and 

alentine, who are so attached to each other, would not be separated, 
and you would be able to pursue exactly the same course of life which 
you have hitherto done, and thus, instead of losing, you will be a gainer 

y the change, as it will secure to you two children instead of one, to 
watch over and comfort you.” | 

Noirtier’s look was furious: it was very evident that something despe- 
rate was passing in the old man’s mind, for the cry of anger and grief 
rose to his throat, and not being able to find vent in utterance, =i erp 
almost to choke him, for his face and lips turned quite purple with the 
struggle. Villefort ee opened a window, saying, “ It is very warm, 
and the heat affects M. Noirtier.” He then returned to his place, but 
did not sitdown. “ This gg +a added Madame de Villefort, “is 
quite agreeable to the wishes of M. d’Epinay and his family; besides, 
he had no relations nearer than an uncle and aunt, his mother 
having died at his birth, and his father having been assassinated in tae 
that is to say, when he was but two years old; it naturally followed tha 
the child was permitted to choose his own pursuits, and he has, there- 
fore, seidom acknowledged any other authority but that of his own will.” 

“That assassinaticn was a mysterious affair,” said Villefort, “and the 
perpetrators have hitherto escaped detection! although suspicion has 
fallen on the head of more than one person.” Noirtier made such an 
effort that his lips expanded iuto a smile. ; 

“Now,” continued Villefort, “ those to whom the guilt really belongs, 
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by whom the crime was committed, on whose heads the juice of man 
may bron” deacend here, and the certain judgment of God hereafter, 
would rejoice in the opportunity thus afforded of bestowing such a 
pear prea ag Valentine on the son of him whoee life they so ruth- 
esaly destroyed.” Noirtier. had succeeded in mastering his emotion 
more than could have been deemed possible with such an enfeebled and 
shattered frame. “Yes, I understand,” was the reply contained in his 
look ; and this look expressed a feeling of strong indignation mixed with 
profound contempt. Villefort fully understood his father’s meaning, 
and answered by a slight shrug of his shoulders. He then motioned to 
his wife to take leave. “Now, sir,” said Madame de Villefort, “I must 
pelee farewell. Would you like me to send Edward to you for a short 


@ 

It had been agreed that the old man should express his approbation 
by closing his eyes, his refusal by winking them several times, and if he 
had some desire or feeling to express, he raised them to heaven. If he 
wanted Valentine, he closed his right eye only, and if caper tae left. 
At Madame-de Villefort’s proposition he instantly winked hi he 
Provoked by a complete re she bit her lip and said, “Then shall I 
send Valentine to you?” ‘Tbe old man closed his eyes eagerly, thereby 
intimating that such was his wish. M. and Madame de Villefort bowed 
and left the room, giving orders that Valentine should be summoned to 
her grandfather’s presence, and feeling sure that she would have much 
to do to restore calmness to the perturbed spirit of the invalid. Valen- 
tine, with a colour still heightened by emotion, entered the room just 
after her parents had quitted it. One look was eufficient to tell her 
that her grandfather was suffering, and that there was much on his 
mind which he was wishing to communicate to her. “Dear grand- 
papa,” cried she, “what has happened? They have vexed you, and you 
are angry ?” The paralytic closed his eyes in token of assent. “ Who 
has displeased you? Is it my father? ”"——“No.” 

“Madame de Villefort ?”——‘ No.” 

“Me?” The former sign was repeated. “Are you displeased with 
me ?” cried Valentine in astonishment. M. Noirtier again closed his 
eyes. “And what have I done, dear grandpapa, that you should be 
angry with me?” cried Valentine. 

There was no answer ; and she continued, “I have not seen you all 
day. Has any one been speaking to you against me?”——“ Yes,” said 
the old man’s look, with eagerness. 

“Let me think a moment. I do assure you, grandpapa—— Ah !|— 
M. and Madame de Villefort have just left this room, have they not?” 

@8, ‘3 


“ And it was pene | who told you something which made you angry P 
What was it, then! May I go and ask them, that I may have the 
opportunity of making my peace with you?”——“ No, no!” said 

Cait ea, ighte What they - ha d?” and she again 

ou frighten, me. can they: have sas and she agai 
tried to think what it could be, : 

“Ah! I know,” said she, lowering her voice and going close to the old 
man, “they have been speaking of my marriage,—have they not ?” 

© Yog” replied the angry look. 

“T understand; you are displeased at the silence I have preserved on 
the subject. The reason of it was, that they had insisted on my keeping 
the matter a secret, and begged me not to tell you anything of it; they 
did not even acquaint me with their intentions, and [ only discovered 
them by chance; that is why I have beon so reserved with you, dear 
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granupapa. Pray forgive me.” But there was no look calculated to 
reassure her; it seemed to say was, “It is not only your reserve 
which afflicts me.”-——* What is it, then?” asked the young, girl. 
“Perhaps you think I shall abandon you, dear grandpapa, and t J 
shall forget you when I am married! e j 

“No.’——* They told you, then, that M. d’Epinay consented to our 
all living together ?” ; 

“Yes,”——“ Then why are you still vexed and grieved?” The old 
nan’s eyes beamed with an expression of gentle affection, “ Yes, I 
anderstand,” said Valentine, “it is because you love me.” The old man 
assented. “And you are afraid I shall be unhappy P”——“* Yes.” 

a You do snot e M. Franz?” The eyes repeated several times, 
0, nO, no, 

“Then you are vexed with the env? zement P ”——" Yes.” 

“Well, listen,” said Valentine, throwing herself on her knees, and 
Babin er arm round her grandfather's neck, “I am vexed, too, for I 

o not love M. Franz @’Epinay.” An expression of intense joy illumed 
the old man’s eyes. “When I wished to retire into a convent, you 
remember how angry you were with me?” A tear trembled in the eye 
of the invalid. “Well,” continued Valentine, “the reason of my pro- 
posing it was that I might escape this hateful marriage, which drives me 
to despair.” Noirtier’s breathing became thick and short. “Then the 
idea of this marriage really grieves you, too. Ah! if you could but help 
me-—if we could both together defeat their plan! But you are unable 
to oppose them. You, whose mind is so quick, and whose will is so firm 
are, nevertheless, as weak and unequal to the contest as I am myself. 

! you, who would have been such a powerful protector to me in tho 
days of your health and strength, can now only sympathize in my joys 
and sorrows, without bein able to take any active part in them. 
However, this is much, and calls for gratitude; and Heaven has not 
taken away all my blessings when it leaves me your sympathy and 
kindness.” ; ., 
At these words there appeared in Noirtier’s eyes an expression of 
such deep meaning that the young girl thought she could read these 
words there, “ You are mistaken; I can still do much for you.” 

“Do you think you can help me, dear grandpapa?” said Valentine. 

“Yes.” Noirtier raised his eyes; it was the sign agreed on between 
him and Valentine when he wanted an ne 

“What is it you want, dear gran papa ?” said Valentine, and she 
endeavoured to recall to mind all the things which he would be likely 
to need; and as the ideas presented themselves to her mind, she re- 
peated them aloud ; but finding that all her efforts elicited nothing but 
a constant “ No,” “Come,” said she, “since this plan does not answer 
I will have recourse to another.” She then recited all the letters of 
the alphabet from A down to N. When she arrived at that letter, the 
paralytig made her understand that was the initial letter of the thing 
which he wanted. “Ah!” said Valentine, “ the thing you desire begins 
with the letter N ; it is with N that we bave todo then. Well, let me 
208 what can you want which begins with NP Na— Nex Ni— 


No— 

“¥ ” said the old man’s eye. 

“Aht ih’ No then ?”-——* Yes.” “Valentine fetched a dictionary, 
which she placed on a desk before Noirtier ; she opened it, and seeing 
that the old man’s eye was thoroughly fixed on its she ran her 
finger quickly up and down the oolumns. Durin six years 
which had nessed since Noiftier i ot into this sad state. Valen iue’s 
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posers of inventions had been too often put to the test not to render 
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rexpert in devising expedients for gaining a knowledge of his wishes, 
and the constant practice had so perfected hor in the art, that she 
guessed the old man’s meaning as quickly as if he himself had been able 
to seek for what he wanted. At the word Notary, Noirtier made a sign 
to her to stop. “ Notary,” said she, “do you want a notary, dear grand- 
pa a?” The old man again signified that it was a notary he desired. 

You would wish a notary to be sent for, then ?” said Valentine. 

* Yes.”——“ Shall my father be informed of your wish ??——“ Yes.” 

“Do you wish the notary should be sent for immediately ?” 

“Yes,”——*“ Then they shall go for him directly, dear grandpapa. Is 
dat all you want Pp” 

“Yes.” Valentine rang the bell, and ordered the servant to tell 
Monsieur or Madame de Villefort that they were requested to come to 
M. Noirtier’s room. “Are you satisfied now?” inquired Valentine. 

“Yes.”———“I_ am sure you are; it is not very difficult to discover 
that ;” and the young girl smiled on her grandfather, as if he had been 
achild. M. de Villefort entered, followed oy Barrois. “ What do you 

‘want me for, sir?” demanded he of the paralytic. 

“Sir,” said Valentine, “my grandfather wishes for a notary.” At 
this strange and unexpected demand, M. de Villefort and his father 
exchanged looks. “ Yes,” motioned the latter, with a firmness which 
seemed to declare, that with the help of Valentine and his old servant, 
who both knew what his wishes were, he was quite ass ared to main- 
tain the contest. “Do you wish for a notary ?” asked Villefort. “Yes.” 
——"“ What todo?” Noirtier made no answer. “What do you want 

with a notary P” again repeated Villefort. The invalid’s eye remained 
fixed, by which expression he intended to intimate that his resolution 
was unalterable. “Is it to do us some ill turn; do you think it is worth 
while ?” said Villefort. 

“ Gtill,” said Barrois, with the freedom and fidelity of an old servant, 
«if M. Noirtier asks for a notary, I suppose he really wishes for a notary, 
therefore I shall go at once and fetc one.” Barrois acknowledged no 
master but Noirtier, and never allowed his desires in any way to be 
contradicted. 

“ Yes, 1 do want a notary,” motioned the old man, shutting his eyes 
with a look of defiance, which seemed to say, “and I should like to see 

the pereor who dares to refuse my request.” ; ; 

“ You shall have a notary, as you absolutely wish for one, sir,” said 
Villefort; “ but I shall explain to him your state of health, and make 

exouses for you, for the scene cannot fail of being a most ridiculous one.” 
——“ Never mind that,” said Barrois, “I shal and fetch a notary 
nevertheless ;” and the old servant departed triumphantly on his mission. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
The Will. 

As soon as Barrois had left the room, Noirtier looked at Valentine 
with that peculiar expression which conveyed so much deep meaning. 
The young gir) perfectly understood the ied he so did Villefort, for 
his countenance bevame clouded, and he kni his eyebrows angrily. 
He took a seat and quietly awaited the arrival of the notary. Noirtier 
saw him seat himself with an a ice of perfect indifference, at the 
same time giving a side look at Valentine, which made her understand 
that sbe also was to remain in the room. : Three-quarters of an hour 
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after, Barrois returned, bringing the notary with him. “Sir,” said 
Villefort, after the first salutations were over, “you were sent for by 
M. Noirtier, whom you see here. Al! his limbs have become com- 
pletely paralyzed; he has lost his voice also, and we ourselves find 
much trouble in sudesrouring catch some semen of his meaning.” 
Noirtier cast an appealing look on Valentine, which look was at once so 
earnest and imperative, that she answered immediately,—* Sir,” said 
she, “I perfectly understand my grandfather’s meaning at all times.” 

“That is quite true,” said Barrois ; “and that is what I told the gen- 
‘leman as we walked along.”———“ Permit me,” said the notary, turning 
first to Villefort and then to Valentine,—“ permit me to state that the 
case in question is just one of those in which a publio officer like my- 
self cannot proceed to act without thereby incurring a dangerous 
Ntiarshaca & The first thing necessary to render an act valid is, tha 
the notary should be thoroughly convinced that he has faithfully inter- 
preted the will and wishes of the person dictating the act. Now, I can- 
not be sure of the approbation or disapprobation of a client who can- 
not speak: and asthe object of his desire or his repugnance cannot be 
clearly prexed to me, on account of his want of speech, my services here 
would e quite useless, and cannot be legally exercised.” The notary 
then prepared to retire. An imperceptible smile of triumph was ex- 
pressed on the lips of the procureur du roi. Noirtier looked at Valen- 
tine with an expression so full of grief, that she arrested the departure 
of the notary. “Sir,” said she, “the language which I speak with my 
grandfather may be easily learnt; and I can teach you, ina few minutes, 
to understand it almost as well as I can myself. Will you tell me what 
you require, in order to set your conscience quite at ease on the subject?” 

“In order to render an act valid, I must be certain of the approbation 
or disapprobation of my client. Illness of the body would not affect the 
validity of the deed; but sanity of mind is absolutely requisite.”-—— 
“ Well, sir, by the help of two signs, with which I will acquaint you 
presently, you may ascertain with peer certainty that my grandfather 
is still in the full possession of all his mental faculties. M. Noirtier, 
being deprived of voice and motion, is accustomed to convey his mean- 
ing by closing his eyes when he wishes to signify ‘yes,’ and to wink 
when he means ‘no. You now know quite enough to enable you to 
converse With M. Noirtier; try.” Noirtier gave Valentine such a look 
of tenderness and titude, that it was comprehended even by the 
notary himself. “You have heard and understood what your grand- 
daughter has been saying, sir, have you?” asked the notary. Noirtier 
closed his eyes. “And you approve of what shesaid; that is to say, you 
declare that the signs which she mentioned are really those by means 
of which you are accustomed to convey your thoughts ?”-——.“ Yes.” 

“ It was you who sent for me? ”——“ Yes.” 

“To make your will ?”——* Yes.” 
_ “ And you do not wish me to go away without fulfilling your original 
intentions?” The old man winked violently. “ Well, sir!” said the 
young girl, “do you understand now, and is your conscience perfectly 
at rest on the subject?” But, before the notary could answer, Villefort 
had drawn him aside. “Sir,” said he, “do you suppose for a moment 
that a man can sustain a physical shock, such as M. Noirticr has 
received, without any detriment to his mental faculties ?”-——“ It is not 
exactly that, sir,” said the notary, “which makes me uneasy, but the 
difficulty will be in arriving at his thoughts and intentions, so as to be 
able to provoke his answers.” - ren : 

“You must see that to be an utter impossibility,” said Villefort. Valen- 
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tine and the old man heard this‘conversation ; and Noirtier fixed his 
eye so earnestly on Valentine, that she felt bound to answer to the look. 

“Bir,” said she, * that need not make you uneasy, however difficult it 
may at first sight appear to be. I can discover and explain to you 
my grandfather's thoughts, so as to put an end to all you doubts and 
fears on the subject. I have now been six years with M. Noirtier, and 
let him tell you if ever oncé, during that time, he has entertained 9 
thought which he was unable to make me understand.” 

“No,” signed the old man. 

“Let us try what we can do, then,” said the notary. “ You accept 
this youns lady as your interpreter, M. Noirtier P ” 

“* Yes,” Well, sir, what do you require of me, and what document 
is it that you wish to be drawn up?” Valentine named all the letters 
of the alphabet till she came to W. At this letter the eloquent eye of 
Noirtier gave her notice that she was to stop. “It is very evident that 
it is the letter W which M. Noirtier wants,” said the notary. “Wait, 
said Valentine; and, turning to her grandfather, she repeated, “ Wa— 
We—Wi—” The old man stopped her at the last syllable. Valentine 
then took the dictionary, and the notary watched her whilst she turned 
over the pages. She passed her finger slowly down the columns, and 
when she came to the word “ Will,” M. Noirtier’s eye bade her stop. 
“Will!” cried the notary; “it is very evident that M. Noirtier 1s 
desirous of making his will.”——“ Yes, yes, yes!” motioned the invalid. 

“ Really, sir, you must allow that this is most extraordinary,” said the 
astonished notary, turning to M. de Villefort. “Yes,” said the pro- 
cureur, “and J think the will promises to be yet more extraordinary ; 
for I cannot see how it is to be drawn up without the intervention of 
Valentine, and she may, perhaps, be considered as too much interested 
in its contents to allow of her being a suitable interpreter of the obscure 
and ill-defined wishes of her grandfather.” 

“No, no, no!” replied the eye of the paralytic. ee 
_ “What!” said Villefort, “do you mean to say that Valentine is not 
interested in your will P”——‘ No.” 

“ir,” said the notary, whose interest had been greatly excited, and 
who had resolved on publishing far and wide the account of this extra- 
ordinary and picturesque scene, “ what appeared so impossible to me an 
hour ago, has now become ques easy and practicable; and this may be 
a perfectly valid will, provided it be read in the presence of seven wit- 
nesses, approved by the testator and sealed by the notary in the presence 
of the witnesses, As to the time, it will certainly occupy rather more 
than tho generality of wills. There are certain forms necessary to be 
gone through, and which are always the same. As to the details; the 
greater part will be furnished afterwards, by the state in which we find 
the affairs of the testator, and ty yourself who, having had the manage- 
ment of them, can, doubtless, give full information on the subject. But, 
besides all this, in order that the instrument may not be contested, I am 
anxious to give it the greatest possible authenticity; therefore, one of my 
colleagues will help me, and, contrary to custom, will assist in the dicta- 
tion of the testament. Are you satisfied, sir?” continued the notary, 
addressing the old man. . 

“Yes,” looked the invalid, his eye beaming with delight at his meaning 
being so well understood. ; ; 

“What is he going to do P” thought Villefort, whose position demanded 
so much reserve, but who was longing to, know what were the inten- 
tions of his father. He left the room ve orders for another notary 
to be sent, but Barrois, who had heard all that passed, had his 
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master’s wishes, and had already gotie to fetch one. The procureur du 
roi then told his wife to come up. In the course of a quarter of an hour 
every one had assembled in the cham er of the paralytic; the second 
notary had also arrived. A few words sufficed for a mutual understand- 
ing between the two officers of the law. They read to Noirtier the 
formal copy of a will, in order to give hing an i !ea of the terms in which 
such documents are general'y couched ; then, in order to test the capa- 
city of the testator, the first notary said, turning towards him,—“ When 
an individual makes his will, it is generally in favour or in prejudice of 
some person !”——“ Yes,” 

“ Have you an exact idea of the amount of your fortune ?”——“ Yes,” 

“I will name to you several sums, which will inorease by graduation; 
you will stop me when I reach the one representing the amount of your 
own possessions !”———“ Yes,” There was a kind of solemnity in this 
interrogation. Never had the struggle between mind and matter been 
more apparent than now; and if it was not a sublime, it was, at least, a 
curious spectacle. They had formed a circle round the invalid; the 
second notary wassitting at a table, prepared for writing, and his col- 
league was standing before the testator in the act of interrogating him 
on the subject to which we have alluded. “Your fortune exceeds 
300,000 francs, does it not?” asked he. Noirtier made a sign that it 
did. “Do you possess 400,000 francs!” inquired the notary. Noirtier’s 
eye remained immovable. “500,000?” The same expression continued. 
“600,000,—700,000,—800,000,—900,000 ?” Noirtier stopped him at the 
last-named sum. “You are then in possession of 900,000 francs?” 
asked the notary. “ Yes.”———“ In landed property P ”——“ No.” 

“In stock ? ”"——“ Yes.” 2 

“The stock is in your own hands?” The look which M. Noirtier 
cast on Barrois showed that there was something wanted which he 
knew where to find; the old servant left the room, and presently 
returned, bringing with him a small casket. “Do you permit us to 
open this casket ?” asked the notary. Nortier gave his assent. They 
opened it, and found 900,000 francs in bank scrip. The first notary 
handed over each note, as he examined it, to his colleague 

The total amount was found to be as M. Noirtier had stated. “It is all 
as he has said; it is very evident that the mind still retains ite full force 
and vigour.” Then, turning towards the paralytic, he said, “ You 
possess, then, 900,000 francs of capital, which, according to the manner 
in whicli you have invested it, ought to bring in an income of about 
40,000 livres P?——“ Yes,” 

“1, whom do you desire to leave this fortune ?”——“ Oh!” said 
Madame de Villefort, “there is not much doubt on that subject. M. Noir- 
tier tenderly loves his grand-daughter, Mademoiselle de Villefort; it is 
she who has nursed and tended him for six years, and has, by her devoted 
attention. fully secured the affection, I had almost said the gratitude, 
of her grandfather ; and it is but just that she should reap the fruit of 
her devotion.” The eye of Noirtier clearly showed by ite xpre on 
that he was not deceived by the false assent fiven by Madame de Ville. 
fort’s words and manner to the motives which she supposed him to 
entertain. “Is it, then, to Mademoiselle Valentine de Vili: rt that 
fee leave these 00,000 francs?” demanded the notary, thinking he 

ad only to insert this clause, but waiting first for the assent of Noirtier, 
which it was necessary ehould be given before all the witnesses of this 
singular scene. Valentine, when her name was made the subject of 
discussion, had stepped back, to escape unplessant observation ; her 
eyes were cast down, and she was crying, old man looked at he 
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for an instant with an expression of the deepest tenderness ; then 

furning towards the notary, he significantly winked his eye in token of 
issent, 

“ What!” said the notary, “do you not intend making Mademoiselle 
Valentine de Villefort your residuary legatee ?” ——“ No.” 

“You are not making any mistake, are you ?” said the notary; “you 
really mcan to declare that such is not your intention ?”——“ No, no.” 
Valentine raised her head; she was struck dumb with astonishment, 
it was not so much the conviction that she was disinherited which 
caused her grief, but her total inability to account for the feelings 
which had provoked her grandfather to such an act; but Noirtier 
looked at her with so much affectionate tenderness that she exclaimed, 
“O grandpapa! I see now that it is only your fortune of which you 
deprive me; you still leave me the love which I have always enjoyed.” 
—*“ Ah, yes, most assuredly!” said the eyes of the paralytic; for he 
closed them with an expression which Valentine conld not mistake. 
“hank you! thank you!” murmured she. The old man’s declaration 
that Valentine was not the destined inheritor of his fortune had excited 
the hopes of Madame de Villefort ; she gradually approached the invalid, 
and said: “ Then, doubtless, dear'M. Noirtier, you intend leaving your 
fortune to your grandson, Edward de Villefort?” ‘The winking of the 
eyes which answered this speech was most decided and terrible, and 
expressed a feeling almost amounting to hatred. 

“No!” said the notary; “then, perhaps, it is to your son, M. de 
Villefort ?”-——* No.” ‘The two notaries looked at each other in mute 
astonishment and inquiry as to what were the real intentions of the 
testator. Villefort and his wife both blushed and changed colour, oue 
from shame, the other from anger. 

What have we all done, then, dear grandpapa?” said Valentine ; 
“you no longer seem to love any of us?” The old man’s eye passed 
rapidly from Villefort and his wife, and rested on Valentine with a look 
of unutterable fondness. “ Well;” said she,“if you love me, grand- 
papa, try and bring that love to bear upon your actions at this present 
moment. You know me well enough to be quite sure that I have never 
thought of your fortune; besides, they say I um already rich in right 
of my mother, too rich even. Explain yoursclf, then.” Noirtier fixed 
his intelligent eyes on Valentine’s hand. “ My hand?” said she. 

“ Yes,”———“ Her hand !” exclaimed every one. 

“Oh, gentlemen! you see it is all useless, and that my father’s mind 
is really 1mpaired,” said Villefort. 

“Ab!” cried Valentine, suddenly, “I understand ! it is my marriage 
you mean, is it not, dear grandpapa ?”———“ Yes, yes, yes,” signed the 
paralytic, casting on Valentine a look of joyful gratitude for having 
guessed his meaning. | 

Oh are angry with us all on account of this marriage, are you 
no 

“ Yes.”———“ Really this is too absurd,” said Villefort, 

“ Excuse me, sir,” replied the notary ; “on the contrary, M. Noirtier’s 
meaning is quite evident to me, and I can quite easily connect the train 
of ideas passing in his mind.”——“ You do not wish me to marry M. 
Frauz d’Epinay P” observed Valentine. 

I do not wish it,” said the eye of her grandfather. “ And you du- 
inherit your grand-daughter,” continued the notary, “ because she has 
contracted an engagement contrary to your wishes.” ——“ Yes.” 

“So that, but for this marriage, she would have been your heir ? ”—— 
“Yes.” '‘lhere was a profound silence. The two notaries were holding 
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a consultation as to the best means of proceeding with the affair ; Valen- 
tine was looking at her grandfather with a smile of intense gratitude, 
and Villefort was biting his lips with vexation, whilst Madame de Ville- 
fort could not succeed in repressing an inward feeling of joy, which, in 
spiteof herself, appeared inher whole countenance. “But,” said Villefort, 
who was the first to break the silence, “{ consider that I am the best 
judge of the propriety of the marriage in question. Iam the only 
person possessing the right to dispose of my daughter’s hand. It is 
my wish that she should marry M. Franz d’Epinay—and she shall marry 
him!” Valentine sank weeping into a chair. 

“ Sir,” said the notary, “ how do you intend disposing of your fortune 
in case Mademoiselle de Villefort still determines on marrying M. 
Franz?” The old man gave no answer. “ You will, of course, dispose 
of it in some way or other ?”——“ Yes.” 

“In favour of some member of your family ?” ——“ No.” 

“Do you intend devoting it to charitable purposes, then ?” pursued 
the notary.——“ Yes.” 

“ But,” said the notary, “you are aware that the law does not allow s 
son to be entirely deprived of his patrimony !’’——“ Yes.” 

“ You only intend, then, to dispose of that part of your fortune which 
the law allows you to subtract from the inheritance of your son?” 
Noirtier made no answer. “Do you still wish to dispose of all ??—— 


“But they will contest the will after your death ? "——“ No.” 

“ My father knows me,” replied Villefort, “he is quite sure that his 
wishes will be held sacred by me; besides, he understands that in my 
position I cannot plead against the poor.” The eye of Noirtier beamed 
eat A a Sa “What do you decide on, sir?” asked the notary of 

efor 

“ Nothing, sir; it isa resolution which my father has taken, and | 
know he never alters his mind. I am quite resigned. These 900,000 
francs will go out of the family in order to enrich some hospital ; but it 
is ridiculous thus to yield to the caprices of an old man ; and I shall, 
therefore, act according to my conscience.” Having said this, Villefort 
quitted the room with his wife, leaving his father at liberty to do as he 

leased. The same day the will was made, the witnesses were brought, 
it was approved by the old man, sealed in the presence of all, and given 
in charge to M. Dea Champs, the family notary. 


CHAPTER LX. 
The Telegraph. 


M. aNpD MADAME DB VILLEFORT found on their return that the 
count of Monte-Cristo, who had come to visit them in their absence, 
had been ushered into the drawing-room, and was still awaiting them 
there. Madame de Villefort, who had not yet sufficiently recovered 
frum her late emotion to allow of her entertaining visitors so im- 
mediately, retired to her bed-room, whilst the procureur du roi, who 
could better depend upon himself, proceeded at once to the drawing- 
room. Although M. de Villefort flattered himself that, to all outward 
view, he had complete? masked the feelings which were passing in his 
mind, he did not know that the cloud was still pee on his brow, so 
much so, that the count agrierea remarked his sombre and thonght- 
ful air. “Ma foi!” said Monte-Cristo, after the first compliments 
were over, “what isthe matter with you, M. de Villefort? Have J 
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arrived at the moment that you were draying up some case of capital 
indictment?” Villefort tried to smile. “No, M. le Comte,” replied 
M. de Vilefort, “Iam the only victim in this case. It is I who lose my 
cause; and it is ill-luck, obstinacy, and folly which have caused it to be 


decided i t me.” 

“To what do you allude?” said Monte-Cristo, with well-feigned 
interest. “Have you really met with some great misfortune ?” 

“Oh! M. le Comte,” said Villefort, with a bitter smile, “ it is only a 
loss of money which I have sustained, — nothing worth mentioning, I 
assure yo ”——*True,” said Monte-Cristo, “the loss of a sum of 

money becomes almost immaterial with a fortune such as you possess, 
and a mind raised, as yours is, above the common events of life.” _ 

“Tt is not so much the loss of the money which vexes me,” said Ville- 
fort, “though, after all, 900,000 francs are worth regretting; but I am 
the more annoyed with this fate, chance, or whatever you please to call 
the power which has destroyed my hopes and my fortune, and may 
blast the prospects of my child also, as it is all occasioned by an old man 
relapsed into second childhood.”——-“ What do you say ?” said the 

count; “900,000 francs! it is indeed a sum which might be regretted 
even by a philosopher. And who is the cause of all this annoyance?” 

“My father, as I told you.”——“M. Noirtier! but I thought you 
told me he had become entirely paralyzed, and that all his faculties were 
completely destroyed P ” 

“ Yes, his bodily faculties, for he can neither move or speak, never- 
theless he thinks, acts, and wills in the manner I have described. I left 
him about five minutes ago, and he is now occupied in dictating his will 
to two notaries.” ———" But to do this he must have spoken ?” 

“ He has done better than that, he has made himself understood.” 

“* How was such a thing possible ? ” 

“ By the nee of his eyes, which are still full of life, and, as you per- 
ceive possess the power of inflicting mortal injury.” 

“My dear,” said Madame de Villefort, who had just entered the room, 
“perhaps you exaggerate the evil.” 

“Good morning, madame!” said the count, bowing. Madame de 
Villefort acknowledged the salutation with one of her most gracious 
smiles. “ What is this that M. de Villefort has been telling me?” 
demanded Monte-Cristo, “and what incomprehensible misfortune——” 

* Incomprehensible is not the word!” interrupted the procurewr da 
roi, shrugging his shoulders. “It is an old man’s caprice.” 

“ And is there no means of making him revoke his decision.” 

“Yes,” said Madame de Villefort; “and it is still entirely in the power 
of my husband to cause the will, which is now in prejudice of Valentine 
to be altered in her favour.” The count, who perceived that M. an 
Madame de Villefort were beginning to speak in parables, appeared t» 
pay no attention to the conversation, and feigned to be busily engaged 
in watching Edward, who was mischievyously pouring some ink into the 
bird’s water-glass. “ My dear,” said Villefort, in answer to his wifo, 
“you know I have never been accustomed to play the patriarch in my 
family, nor have I ever considered that the fate of a universe was to 
be decided by my od. Nevertheless, it is necessary that my will should 

in my family, and that the folly of an old man and the 
caprice of a child should not be allowed to overturn a project which | 
have entertained forso many years. The Baron d’Epinay was my friend, 
9s you know, and an alliance with his son is the most suitable thing tha‘ 
could possibly be ie ae ; 

“Do you think,” said Madame de Villefort, “that Valentine is in 
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league with him; she has always beefi opposed to this marriage, and J 
should not be at all surprised What we have just seen and heard if 
nothing bat the execution of # plan concerted between them.” —— 
* Madame.” eaid Villefort, “believe me, a fortune of 900,000 francs i» 
ndt so easily renounced.” : ; 

“She could, nevertheless, make up her mind to renounce the world, 
sir, since it is only about a year ago that she herself proposed entering 
a convent.”——“ Never mind,” replied Villefort; “I say that thia mar- 
riage shall be consummated !” ; 

otwithstanding your father’s wishes to the contrary?” said 
Madame de Villefort, selecting a new point of attack. “ That is aserious 
thing!” Monte-Cristo, who pretended not to be listening, heard, how- 
ever, every word that was said. “Madame,” replied Villefort, “I can 
truly say that I have always entertained a high respect for my father, 
because, to the natural] rea i relationship, was added the conscious- 
ness of his moral superiority. The name of father is sacred in two senses; 
he should be reverenced as the author of our being, and as a master 
whom we ought to obey; but, under the present circumstances, I am 
justified in doubting the wisdom of an old man who, because he hated 
the father, vents his anger on the son; it would be ridiculous in me to 
regulate my conduct by such caprices, I shall still continue to preserve 
the same respect toward M. Noirtier; I will suffer, without compte 
the pecuniary deprivation to which he has subjected me; but I wi 
remain firm in my determination, and_the world shall see which party 
has reason on his side. Consequently I shal] marry my daughter to the 
Baron Franz d'Epinay, because I consider it would bea proper and 
eligible match for her to make, and, in short, because I choose to bestow 
my daughter’s hand on whomsoever I please.” 

What!” said the count, the approbation of whose eye Villefort had 
frequently solicited during this speech, “What! do you say that M. 
Noirtier disinherits Mademoiselle de Villefort because she is going to 
marty M. le Baron Franz d’Epinay ? ”——“ Yes, sir, that is the reason,” 
said Villefort, shrugging his shoulders. 

“The apparent reason at leust,” said Madame de Villefort. 

“The real reason, madame, I can assure you; 1 know my father.” 

*But I wantto know in what way M. d’ Epinay can have displeased 

our father more than any other person ? ”——“T believe I know iu. 
‘rans dE » said the count; is he not the son of General de 
(Quesnel, who was created Baron d’Epinay by Charles X. P” 

“The sare” said Villefort. 

“Well! but he is a charming young man, according to my ideas.” 

“He is, which makes me believe that it is only an excuse of M 
Noirtier’s to prevent his grand-daughter mare ; old men are alway 
su selfish in their affection,” said Madame de Villefort. “But,” said 
Monte-Cristo, “do you not know any cause for this hatred ?” 

“Ah, ma foi! who is to know 2” 

“Perhaps it is some political difference ?” 

“ My father and the Baron d’Epinay lived in those stormy times of 
which I have only seen the few last days,” said De Villefort. 

“Was not your father a Bonapartist?” asked Monte-Cristo; “I 
think I remember that you told me something of that kind.” 

“My father has been a Jacobin more than anything else,” said Ville- 
fort, carried by his emotion beyond the bounds of prudence; “and the 
senator’s Tone, which N 7 sere cast on his shoulders, only served to 
disguise the old man without in any degree changing him. When 
my father conspired, it was not for the emperor, it was against the 
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Bourbons ; for M. Noirtier possessed this peculiarity, he never projected 
any Utopian schemes which could never be realized, but strove for pos- 
sibilities, and he applied to the realization of these possibilities the 
terrible theories of Montagne, who never shrank from any means which 
he deemed necessary to their accomplishment.” ——“ Well,” said Monte- 
Cristo, “it is just as I thought; it was politics which brought Noirtier 
and M. d’Epinay into personal contact. Although General d’Epinay 
served under Napoleon, did he not still retain royalist sentiments? 
And was he not the person who was assassinated one evening on leaving 
a Bonapartist meeting to which he had been invited on the supposi- 
tion of his favouring the cause of the emperor?” Villefort looked at 
the count almost with terror. “Am I mistaken, then?” said Monte- 


Cristo. 

“No, sir, the facts were precisely what you have stated,” said Madame 
de Villefort; “and it was to prevent the renewal of old feuds that M. 
de Villefort formed the idea of uniting in the bounds of affection the 
two children of these inveterate enemies.” ——“ It was a sublime and 
charitable thought,” said Monte-Cristo, “and the whole world should 
applaud it. It would be noble to see Mademoiselle Noirtier de Ville- 
fort seeming the title of Madame Franz d@’Epinay.” Villefort shud- 
dered, and looked at Monte-Cristo as if he wished to read in bis 
countenance the real feelings which had dictated the words he had jus! 
pronounced, But the count completely baffled the penetration of tha 
procureur du roi, and prevented him from separating Say eaine beneath 
tho never-varying smile he was so constantly in the habit of assuming. 
* Although,” said De Villefort, “ it will be a serious thing for Valentine 
to lose the fortune of her grandfather, I do not thing the marriage will 
be prevented on that account, nor do I believe that M. d’Epinay will be 
trightened at this pecuniary loss; he will, perhaps, hold me in greater 
esteem than the money itself, seeing that I sacrifice everything in order 
lw keep my word with him ; besides, he knows that Valentine is rich in 
right of her mother, and that she will, in all probability, inherit the 
fortune of M. and Madame de Saint-Meran, her mother’s parents, who 
both love her tenderly.” 

“And who are fully as well worth loving and tending as M. de 
Noirtier,” said Madame de Villefort; “besides, they are to come to 
Paris in about a month, and Valentine, after the affront she has 
received, need not consider it necessary to continue to bury herself 
alive by being shut up with M. Noirtier.” The count listened with 
satisfaction to this tale of wounded self-love and defeated ambition. 
“ But it seems to me,” said Monte-Cristo, “and I must begin by asking 
your pardon for what I am about to say, that if M. Noirtier disinherite 
Mademoiselle de Villefort on account of her marrying a man whose 
tuther he detested, he cannot have the same cause of comp.aint against 
this dear Edward. : 

_ “True,” said Madame de Villefort, with an intonation of voice which 
it is impossible to describe; “is it not unjust,—shamefully unjust ? 
J’oor Edward is as much M. Noirtier’s grandchild as Valentine, and 
pet, if she had not been going to marry M. Franz, M. Noirtier would 
iave left her all his money; and supposing Valentine to be disinherited 
by her grandfather, she will still be three times richer than he.” The 
count listened and said no more. “M. le Comte,” said Villefort, “ we 
will not entertain you any longer with our family misfortunes. It is 
true that my patrimony will go to endow charitable institutions, and 
my father will have deprived me of my lawful inheritance without an 

reason for doing so; but I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
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have acted like a man of sense and feeling. M. d’Epinay, to whom 1 
had promised the interest of this sum, shall receive it, even if I endure 
the most cruel privations.” ; 

However,” said Madame de Villefort, returning to the one idea 
which snoeseanity occupied her mind, “ perhaps it would be better to 
represent this unlucky affair to M. d’EpMay in order to-give him the 
opportunity of himself renouncing his claim to the hand of Made- 
moiselle de Villefort.”"———“ Ah, that would be a great pity,” said 
Villefort. ; 

“A great pity !” said Monte-Cristo. 

“Undoubtedly,” said Villefort, moderating the tones of his voice, “a 
marriage, once concerted and then broken off, throws a sort of discredit 
on a young lady ; then, again, the old reports, which I was so anxious 
to put_an end to, will instantly gain ground -—no, it will all go well; 
M. d’Epinay, if he is an honourable man, wil) consider himself more 
than ever pledged to Mademoiselle de Villefort; unless he were 
actuated by a decided feeling of avarice; but that is impossible.”—— 
“I agree with M. de Villefort,” said Monte-Cristo, fixing his eyes on 
Madame de Villefort; “and if I were sufficiently intimate with him to 
allow of giving my advice, I would persuade him, since I have been 
told M. d’Epinay is coming back, to settle this affair at once beyond ul! 
possibility of revocation ? I will answer for the success of a project 
which will reflect so much honour on M. de Villefort.” The procureur 
du roi rose, delighted with the proposition, but his wife slightly changed 
colour. «Well, that is all that I wanted, and I will be guided by a 
counsellor such as you are,” said he, extending his hand to Monte- 
Cristo. “Therefore let every one here look upon what has passed 
to-day as if it had not happened, and as though we had never thought 
of such thing as a change in our original plans.” 

“Sir,” said the count, “the world, unjur as it is, will be pleased 
with your resolution; your friends will be proud of you, and M. 
d’Epinay, even if he took Mademoiselle de Villefort without any 
dowry, which he will not do, would be delighted with the idea of enter- 
ing & family which could make such sacrifices in order to keep a promise 
and fulfil a duty.” At the conclusion of these words the count rose to 
depart “Are you going to leave us, M. le Comte?” said Madame 
de Villefort. 

“TI am sorry to say I must doso, madame; I only came to remind you 
of your promise for Saturday.” 

Did your fear that we should forget it ?”-—“ You are very good, 
corre but M. de Villefort has so many important and urgent occu 
pations.” 

“ My husband has eh his word, sir,” said Madame de Villcfort ; 
“you have just seen him resolve to keep it when he has all to lose, and 
surely there is more reason for his doing so where he has all to gain!” 

“ And,” said Villefoss, “is it at your house in the Champs-Elysées 
that you receive your visitors ?”——“ No,” said Monte-Cristo, “ which 
is precisely the reason which renders your kindness more meritorious,— 
it Is in the country.”——“ In the country ? ”———* Yes.” 

“ Where is it, then? near Paris, is it not?” _ 

“Very near; only half a league from the Barriers,—it is at Auteuil.” 

“ At Autenil ?” said Villefort; “true, Madame de Villefort told me 
you lived at Auteuil, since it was to your house that she was taken. 
And in what part of Auteuil do you reside?” 

“Rue de la Fontaine.”--—“* Rue de la Fonteine!” cgelaimed Villafnet, 
ju ap agitated tone: “at what number?” 
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“No. 28,” ——* Then,” oried Villefort, “ was it you who bought M. ds 
Saint-Méran’s house ?’ ; 

* Did it boone to M. de Saint-Méran ?” demanded Monte-Cristo. 
“Yes,” replied Madame de Villefort: “and, would you believe it. 
M. le Comte-——” e 

“ Believe what? ”-—~—“ You think this house pretty, do you not?” 

“T think it charming.” 

“Well! my husband would never live in it.” 

“Indead!” returned Monte-Cristo; “that is a prejudice on your 
part, M. de Villefort, for which I am quite at a loss to account.” 

. I do not like Antenne sir,” said the procureur du roi, making an 
evident effort to appear calm. ; : 

“But I hope you will not carry your pike so far as to deprive 
me of une Piessute of your COMESDY, sir!” said Monte-Cristo. 

“No, M. le Comte—I hope—I assure you I will do all I can,” stam- 
mered Villefort. 

“Oh,” said Monte-Cristo, “I allow of no excuse. On Saturday, at six 
o’elock, I shall be expecting you, and if you fail to come, I shall think— 
for how do I know to the oontrary?—that this house, which has 
remained uninhabited for twenty years, must have some gwomy ie 
dition or dreadful legend connected with it.”——“TI will come, M. le 
Comte,—I will be sure to come,” said Villefort, eagerly. 

“Thank you,” said Monte-Cristo; “ now you must permit me to take 

leave of you.”——“ You said before you were obliged to leave us 

. le Comte,” said Madame de Villefort, “and you were about to tel 
us the nature of the engagement which was to deprive us of the 
airavhy of your society, when your attention was called to some other 
subjec 

“Indeed, madame!” said Monte-Cristo; “I scarcely know if I dare 
tell zou where I am going.” ——“ Bah!” __ : 

“Well, then, it is to see a thing on which I have sometimes mused 
for hours together.” What is it?” 

“A telegraph. So now I have told my secret.” 

“ A telegraph!” repeated Madame de Villefort. 

. es a telegraph! I had often seen one placed at the end of a road 
on a hillock, and in the light of the sun ite black arms, bending in every 
direction, alw 8 reminded one of the claws of an immense beetle; and 
I assure you it was never without emotion that I on it, for I 
could not help thinking how wonderful it was that t various signs 
should be made to cleave the air with such precision as to convey to 
the distance of three hundred leagues the ideas and wishes of a man 
vitting at a table at one end of the line to another man similarly placed 
at the opposite extremity, and all this effected by the are orto of 
volition on the part of the individual Sommnnnuesene the intelligence. 

began to think of genii, sylphs, gnomes, in short, of all the ministers 
of the occult sciences, until I laughed aloud at the freaks of my own 
imagination. Now, it never ocourred to me to wish for a nearer 
inspection of these large insects, with their long black claws, for I 
always feared to find under their stone wings some little human genius 
fagged to death with cabals, factions, and government intrigues. But 
ene fine day I learned that the mover of this telegraph was only a poor 
wretch, hired for twelve hundred francs a year, and employed all the 
day, not in studying the heavens like an astronomer, nor in gazing on 
tise water like an angler, nor even enjoying the privilege of observing 
the country around him; but all his monotonous life was passed in 
_wetohing his fellow-insect, who was placed four or Gve leagues distant 
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from him. At length I experienced a desire to observe nearer this 
fiving chrysalis, and to endeavour to understand the secret part played 
by those inseot-actors simply by means of successively pulling different 
pieces of string.” 

“ And are ern going there P”-——“ I am,” 

* What egraph o you intend visiting? that of the home depart- 
ment, or of the observatoire ?”———“ Oh, no! I shall find there people 
who will force me to understand things of which I would prefer to 
remain ignorant, and who would try to explain to me, in spite of myself, 
a mystery which even the~ /> not understand. Ma foi! 1 should wish 
to keep my illusions vonceraing insects unimpaired; it is quite enough 
to have those dissipated which I had formed of my fellow-creatures. 1 
shall, therefore, not visit either of these telegraphs, but one in the open 
county ware I shall find a good-natured simpleton, who knows no 
more than the machine he is employed to work.’ 

“ You are a singular man,” said Villefort. 

* What line would you advise me to study P” 

“That which is most in use just at this time.” 

“The Spanish one, you mean, I suppose >» Yes; should you like 
a letter to the minister that they might explain to you——” 

“No,” said Monte-Cristo; “since, as I told you before, I do not wish 
to comprehend it. The moment I understand it there will no longer 
exist a telegraph for me; it will be nothing more than a sign from 

Duchftel, or from M. Montalivet, transmitted to the préfet of 
Bayonne, mystified by two Greek words, télé, graphein. It is the insect 
with black claws, and the awful word which I wish to retain in my 
imagination in all its purity and in all its importance.”———“ Go, then ; 
for in the course of two hours it will be dark, and you will not be able 
to see anything.” ee 

“ Ma foi! you frighten me. Which is the nearest way P Bayonne?” 

“Yes! the road to Bayonne!” 

“ And afterwards the road to Chatillon P”——“ Yes.” 

* By the tower of Montihéry, you mean ? ”--—“ Yes.” 

“Thank you. Good-bye. On Saturday I will tell you my impressions 
concerning the telegraph.” At the door the count was met by the two 
notaries, who had just completed the act which was to disinherit 
Valentine, and who were leaving under the conviction of having done 
a thing which could not fail of redounding considerably to their credit. 


CHAPTER LXI.- 
The Method of Ridding a Gardener of Dormice that Eat his Peaches. 


Not on the same night he had intended, but the next morning, the 
count of Monte-Cristo went out by the Barrier d’Enfer, taking tho 
to Orleans. Leaving the eof Linas, without stopping at the 
telegraph, which, at the moment the count passed, threw out its long 
bony arms, he reached the tower of Montlhéry, situated, as every one 
knows, upon the highest point of the plain of that name. At the foot 
of the hill the count dismounted, and began to ascend the mountain by 
a rat lana ar er a wide ; whet haa reaohed ih 
sammit he found himself stop y a hedge, upon which green frui 
had succeeded to red and white flowers. 
Monte-Cristo looked for the door of the enclosure, and was not long 
mm finding it. It was a little wooden gate, working on willow hinges, 
apd fasteped with 6 vail and string. The count seom understood its 
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mechanism, and the door opened. He then found himself in a little 
garden, about twenty feet long by twelve wide, bounded on one side by 
part of the hedge, in which was formed the ingenious machine we have 
named a door; and on the other, by the old tower, covered with ivy and 
studded with wild flowers. No one would have thought to have seen 
it thus wrinkled and yet adorned, like an old lady whose grandchildren 
come to greet her on her birthday, that it could have related some 
terrible scenes, if it could have added a voice to the menacing ears which 
an old proverb awards to walls. The garden was crossed by a path of 
red gravel, edged by a border of thick box, of many years’ growin, and of 
a tone and colour that would have delighted the heart of Delacroix, our 
modern Rubens. This path was formed in the shape of the figure 8. 
thus, in its windings, making a walk of sixty feet in a garden of only 
twenty. Never had Flora, the fresh and smiling goddess of gardeners, 
been honoured with a purer or more minute worship than that which 
was paid to her in this little enclosure. In fact, of the twenty rose- 
trees which formed the parterre, not one bore the mark of the fly, nor 
were there to be seen any of those clusters of green insects which destroy 
pane growing ina damp soil. And yet it was not because the dam 

ad been excluded from the garden; the earth, black as soot, the thic 
foliage of the trees, told it was there; besides, had natural humidity 
been wanting, it could have been immediately supplied by artificial 
means, thanks to a tank of water, sunk in one of the corners of the 
garden, and upon which were stationed a frog and a toad, who, from 
cota no doubt, ce remained on the two opposite sides of the 
basin. There was not a blade of grass to be seen in the paths, nor a 
weed in the flower-beds; no fine lady ever trained and watered her 
porns, her cactus, and rhododendrons, with more puins than this 

itherto unseen gardener bestowed upon his little enclosure. Monte- 
Cristo stopped after having closed the door and fastened the string to 
the nail, and cast a look around. : 

“The man at the telegraph,” said he, “must either engage a gardener 
or devote himself passionately to agriculture.” Suddenly he struck 
himself against something crouching behind a wheelbarrow filled with 
leaves; the something rose, uttering an exclamation of astonishment, 
and Monte-Cristo found himself facing a man about fifty years old, 
who was plucking strawberries, which he was placing upon vine-leaves. 
He had twelve leaves and about as many strawberries, which, on risin 
suddenly, he let fall from his hand. “ You are gathering your crop, sir ? 
said Monte-Cristo, smiling. 

“Excuse me, sir,” replied the man, raising his hand to his cap; “I 
am not up there, I know, but I have only just come down.”———" Do not 
Jet me interfere with you in anything, my friend, said the count ; 
“ gather your strawberries, if, indeed, there are any left.” 

“] have ten left,” said the man, “for here are eleven, and J had 
twenty-one, five more than last year. But I aa not surprised ; the 
spring has been warm this year, and strawberries require heat, sir. 
This is the reason that, instead of the sixteen I haa last year, I have 
tins yoar, you see, eleven, already plucked—twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen. Ah, I miss three! they were here 
last night, sir—I am sure they were here—I counted them. It must be 
the son of Mére Simon who has stolen them; I saw him strolling about 
here this morning. Ah! the zone tasce stealing in a en. he 
does not know where that may lead him to.” 

“ Certainly, it is wrong,” said Monte-Cristo; “but you should tak 
inte consideration the youth and greediness of the delinquent.”*——“ O¢ 
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ovurse,” said the gardener ; “ but that does not make it the less unplea 

sant. But, sir, once more I beg on; perhaps you are av office: 

be J am detaining here?” And he glanced timidly at the count’s 
ue coat, 

‘Calm yourself, my friend,” said the count, with that smile which at 
his wi beonme so terrible or benevolent? and which this time beamed 
only with tne latter expression ; “I am not an inspector, but a traveller, 
conducted here by a curiosity he half repents of, since he causes you t% 
lose your time.”——“ Ah! my time is not valuable,” replied the man 
with a melancholy smile. “Still, it belongs to government, and I ought 
not to waste it; but having rece)ved the signal that 1 might rest for an 
hour” (here he glanced at the sun-dial, for there was everything in ‘de 
enclosure of Montlhéry, even a sun-dial), “and Sune ten minutes 
before me, and my strawberries being ripe, when 2 dev longer—by the 
by, sir, do you think dormice eat them ?” 

‘Indeed, I showd think not,” replied Monte-Cristo; “dormice are 
bad neighbours for us who do not eat them preserved, as the Romaus 
did.”——-“ What ! did the Romans eat tnem?” said the gardener— 
“atedormice?” | 

“TI have read so in Petronius,” said the count. 

“Really! They can’t be nice, though they do say, ‘as fat as a 
dormouse.’ {tis not a wonder they are fat, sleeping all day, and only 
waking to vat all night. Listen; last year I had four apricots, they 
stole one. I had one nectarine, only one; well, sir, they ate half of it 
os ae ,,Wall,—a splendid nectarine; I never ate a better.”-——“ You 
ate j 

“That is to say, the half that was left,—you understand: it was 
exquisite, sir. Ah! those gentlemen serer choose the worst morsels ; 
like Mére Simon’s son, who has not chosen the worst strawberries. But 
this year,” continued the horticulturist, “I'll take care it shall not 
happen, “even if I should be forced to sit up the whole night to watch 
when the strawberries are ripe.” Monte-Cristo had seen enough. 
Every man has a devouring pesrion in his heart, as every fruit has ite 
worm; that of the man at the telegraph was horticulture. He began 
gathering the vine-leaves which screened the sun from the grapes, and 
won the heart of the gardener. “Did you come hers, sir, to see the 


ais P” he said. 

“ Yes; if it be not contrary to the rules.”——* Oh, no!” said the 
gardener; “there are no orders against doing-so, providing there is 
nothing dangerous, and that no one knows what we are saying.” 

“I have been told,” said the count, “that you do not always your- 
selves understand the signals you repeat.”———“ Certainly, sir; and that 
is what I like best,” said the man, smiling. 

“Why do you like that best?” : 

“ Because then I have no responsibility; I am a machine then, and 
nothing else ; and, so long as I work, nothing more is required of me.” 

“ Is 6 possible,” said Monte-Cristo to himself, “that I can have met 
with a man that has no ambition ? That would spoil my plans.” 

“Sir,” said the gardener, glancing at the sun-dial, “the ten minutes 
are nearly expi I must return to my post. Will you go up with 
me ? ”——*T follow you.” Monte-Cristo entered the tower, which was 
divided into three stages; the lowest contained gardening implements, 
such as spades, rakes, watering-pots, none eaint the wall; this was all 
the furniture. The second was the usual dwelling, or rather sleeping- 
place, of the man ; it contained few pore articles of household furniture, 
a bed, a table, two chairs, a stone pi cher, and some dry herbs, bung up 

ag 
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to the ceiling, which the count recognised as sweet peas, and of which 
Se good man ye ing the seeds, having labelled them with as 
twuch care as if he had been master botanist in the Jardin des Plantes. 

“Does it require much study to learn the art of telegraphing, sir?” 
asked Monte-Cristo. “The study does not take long; it was acting as 
& supernumerary that was go tedious.” ; 

“And what is the pay Pm A thousand francs, sir.” 

“It is nothing.”-—-“ No: but then we are lodged, as you perceive.” 

_. Monte-Cristo looked at the room. They passed on to the third stage: 
it was the room of the bs a h. Monte-Cristo looked in turns at the 
two iron handloe by which the machine was worked. “It is very in- 
teresting,” he said ; “ but it must be very tedious for a lifetime.” 

. Yost at first my neck was cramped with looking at it, but at the 
end of a year I became used to it; and then we have our hours of 
recreation, and our holidays.” 

“* Holidays !°-——“ Yes. 

When ?”———“ When we have a fos.” : 

“ Ah, to be sure.”——“ Those are, indeed, holydays to me; I go into 
the gawlen, I plant, I prune, I trim, I kill the inseots, all day long.” 

“ How long have you been here ?”———* Ten years, and five as a super- 
numerary, make fifteen.”———-“ You are——” 

. Fifty-five ears old.”———“ How long must you have served to claim 
the pension !”———“ Oh, sir! twenty-five years. 

“ And how much is the pension ?”——“ A hundred crowns.” 

“Poor humanity !” murmured Monte-Cristo. 

* What did you say, sir?” asked the man. 

“TI was saying it was very interesting.” ———* What was ?” 

“ All you were showing me, And you really understand none of these 
signals ?”——-“ None at all.” 

‘ And have you never tried to understand them P” 

“Never! why should I?” 

* But still there are some signals only addressed to you.” 

* Certainly.”-—~“* And do you understand them ?” 

“They are always the same.”———“ And they mean——” 

* Nothing new; You have an hour; or, To-morrow. 

“This is simple enough,” said the count; “but look, is not your 
correspondent putting itself in motion P” 

“Ah, yes; thank you, sir!” 

* And what is it saying—anything you understand ?* 

* Yes; it asks if I am ready.”———“ And you reply P” 

“By the same sign, which, at the same time, tells my right-hand 
correspondent that I am ready, while it gives notice to my left-hand 
correspondent to prepare in his turn.” 

*“ It is very ingenious,” said the count. 

“You will see,” said the man, proudly: “in five minutes he will 
speak.” —-—“ I have, then, five minutes,” said Monte-Cristo to himself; 

it is more time than 1 require, Aly dear sir, will you allow me to ask 
you a question P’ r 

“ What is it, sir ?”——" You are fond of gardening?” 

“ Passionately."———“ And you would be pleased to have, instead of 
this terrace of twenty feet, an enclosure of two acres ?” 

“Sir, 1 should make a terrestrial paradise of it,” 

“You live badly on your thousand francs?” 

See ere Eee ca 

es! but you have only a wre 
True, the garden is not large.” 
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“ And, then, such as it is, it is filled with dormice, who eat everything.” 
“ Ah! they are my go gre Tell me, should you bave the mis- 
fortune to turn your head while your right-hand correspondent waz 


telographin 
“TI should not see him.”———* Then what would happen P” 
“T could not repeat the signals.”———* And then P” 
“Not having repeated them, through negligence, I should be fined.” 
© How much ?”——*“ A hundred francs. 
“ The tenth of your income—that would be fine work.” 
“Ah!” said the man. 
“ Has it ever happened to you ?” said Monte-Cristo. 
* Once, sir, when I was grafting a rose-tree.” 
“ Well, suppose you were to alter a signal, and substitute another P” 
“Ah, that is another case; I should be turned off, and lose my 


on. 

“Three hundred franos?”———*“ A hundred crowns, yes, sir; 30 you 
see that I am not likely to do any of these things.”———“‘ Not even for 
fifteen years’ wages? Come, it is worth thinking about ?” 

“For fifteen thousand francs !”-——“ Yes.” 

“Sir, you alarm me.”——‘ Nonsense !” 

“Sir, you are tempting me?” 

“ Just so; fifteen thousand francs, do you understand P” 

“Sir, let me see my right-hand correspondent!” 

“On the contrary, do not Jook at him, but on this.” _ 

“ What is it P”——“ Wiial ] do you not know these little papers Pp” 

“ Bank-notes !”———“ Exactly; there are fifteen of them.’ 

“ And whose are they ??__—"'Vours, if you like,’ 

“ Mine !” exclaimed the man, half-suffocated. 

Yes; yours—your own property.” ; 

“Sir, my right-hand correspondent is signalling.”—— * Let him.” 

“Sir, you have distracted me; I shall be fined. 

“ That will cost you a hundred francs; you see it is your interest to 
take my bank-notes.”———“ Sir, my right-hand correspondent redoubles 
his signals; he is re perriveel 

“Never mind—take these ;” and the count placed the packet in the 
hands of the man. “ Now this is not all,” he said; “you cannot live 
upon your fifteen thousand franca,” ; 

“I shall still have my place.”——“No! you will lose it, for you are 
going to alter the sign of your co dent.” 

“Oh, sir, what are you proposing P”———“ A jest !” 

“Sir, unless you force me——” 

“I think I can effectually force you;” and Monte-Cristo drew 
another packet from his pocket. “ Here are ten thousand more. francs,” 
he said, “with the fifteen thousand already in your pocket, they will 
make twenty-five thousand, With five thousand you.ean buy 8 pretty 
little house with two acres of land; the remaining twenty thousand 
will bring you in a thousand francs a year” iss Cit 

“A garden with two acres of lund ! coe eee ee 

“ And a thousand francs a-year.”———“ Oh, heavens!” 

“Come, take them!” and Monte-Cristo forced the bank-notes into 
his hand. “ What am I to do?” aie 

“ Nothing very diflicult.”——“ But what is it ?” ; 

“To repeat these signs;” Monte-Cristo took a paper from his pocket, 
upon which were drawn three signe, with numbers to indicate the order 
in which they were to be work 

“There, yeu see it will not oho og but——” 

r 


Me 
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“Do this, and you will have nectarines and all the rest.” The mark 
was hit; red with fever, while the large drops fell from his brow, the 
man executed, one after the other, the three signs, given by the count, 
notwithstanding the frightful contortions of the right-hand correspond- 
ent, who, not under andh the change, began to think the gardener 

become mad. As to the lelt-hand one, he conscientiously repeated the 
same signals, which were definitively carried to the Minister of the 
Interior. “Now you are rich,” said Monte-Cristo. ; 

“ Yes,” replied the man, “ but at what a price !”——“ Listen, friend,” 
said Monte-Cristo. “1 do not wish to cause you any remorse; believe 
me, then, when I swear to you that you have wronged no man, but on 
the contrary have benefited mankind.” The man looked at the bank- 
notes, felt them, counted them ; he turned pale, then red ; then rushed 
into his room to drink a glass of water, but he had not time to reach 
the water-jug, and fainted in the midst of his dried herbs. Five minutes 
after, the new telegraph reached the minister; Debray had the horses 
put to his carriage, and drove to Langlars’. 

“Has your husband ag anish bonds?” he asked of the baroness. 

“T think so, indeed! He has six millions’ worth.” 

“He must sell them at whatever price.”———“ Why ?” 

“Because Don Carlos has fled from Bourges, and has returned to 
Spain.”——“ How do you know?” Debray shrugged his shoulders. 
“The idea of asking how I hear the news!” he said. The baroness did 
not wait for a repetition; she ran to her husband, who immediately 
hastened to his agent, and ordered him to sell at any price. When it 
was seen that Danglars sold, the Spanish funds fell sand _ Danglars 
lost five hundred thousand francs ; but he rid himself of all his Spanish 
shares. ‘The same evening the following was read in “ Le Messager :” 
—“Telegraphic despatch. The king, Don Carlos, has escaped the vigi- 
lance exercised over him at Bourges, and has returned to Spain by the 
Catalonian frontier. Barcelona has risen in his favour.” 

All that evening nothing was spoken of but the foresight of Danglars, 
who had sok his shares, and of the luck of the stock-jobber, who only 
lost five hundred thousand francs by such a blow. Those who had kept 
their shares, or bought those of Danglars, looked upon themselves as 
ruined, and passed a very bad night. Next morning “Le Moniteur” 
contained the following :—“ It was without any foundation that ‘Le 
Messager’ yesterday announced the flight of Dan Carlos and the revolt 
of Barcelona. The king (Don Carlos) has not left Bourges, and the 
Peningula is in the enjoyment of profound peace, A telegraphic signal, 
improperly interpreted, owing to the fog, was the cause of this error.” 

he funds rose one per cent. higher than before they had fallen. 
This, reckoning his loss, and what he had missed gaining, made the 
difference of a million to Danglars. “Good!” said Monte-Cristo to 
Morrel, who was at his house when tho news arrived of the strange 
reverse of fortune, of which Danglars had been the victim, “I have just 
made a disopverg for twenty-five thousand franos, for which I would 
have paid a hundred thousand.” 

“ What have you discovered ?” asked Morrel. 

“T have just discovered the method of ridding a gardener of the 
Yormice that eat his peaches.” 
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CHAPTEB LXII., 
Tee Phantoms. 


Ar first sight the exterior o/ the house at Auteuil presented nothing 
splendid, nothing one would erpect from the destined residence of the 
magnificent count of Monte-Cristo; but this simplicity was but accord- 
ing to the will of its master, who positively ordered nothing to be altered 
outside; this was seen by examining the interior. Indeed, scarcely could 
the door be opened before the scene changed. M. Bertuccio had out- 
done himself in the taste displayed in furnishing, and in the rapidity 
with which it was executed. As formerly the duo d’Antin had in a 
single night caused a whole avenue of trees to be cut down that an- 
noyed Louis XLV., so in three days had M. Bertuccio planted an 
entirely bare court with poplars, large spreading sycamores shadin 
the different parts of the house, before which, instead of the usu 
paving-stones, half hidden by the grass, there extended a turf lawn but 
that morning laid down, and upon which the water was yet glistening. 
For the rest, the orders had been issued by the count; he himself had 
given a plan to Bertuccio, marking the spot where each tree was to be 
planted, and the shape and extent of the lawn which was to succeed the 
paving-stones. Thus the house had become unrecognizable, and Ber- 
tuccio himself declared he scarcely knew it, encircled as it was by a 
framework of trees. The overseer would not have objected, while he was 
about it, to have made some improvements in the garden, but the count 
had posttivety forbidden it to be touched. Bertuccio made amends, 
however, by loading the antechambers, staircases, and chimneys with 
flowers, ‘I'hat which, above all, manifested the shrewdness of the 
steward, and the profound science of the master, the one in carrying 
out the ideas of the other, was, that this house, which appeared only the 
night before so sad and gloomy an prepnasee with that sickly smell one 
can almost fancy to be the smell o time, had, in one day, acquired the 
aspect of life, was scented with its master’s favourite perfumes, and had 
the very light regulated according to his wish. hen the count 
arrived, he had under his touch his books and arms, his eyes rested 
upon his favourite pictures; his dogs, whose caresses he loved, welcomed 
him in the antechamber ; the birds, whose songs delighted him, cheered 
him with their music; and the house, awakened from its long sleep, 
like the sleeping beauty in the wood, lived, sang, and bloomed like the 
houses we have long cherished, and in which, when we are forced to 
leave them, we leave a part of our souls. The servants passed gaily 
along the fine court-yard; some, belonging to the ribsgrit | gliding 
down the stairs, restored but the previous day, as if they had always 
inhabited the house; others filling the coach-houses, where the equi- 
pages, encased and numbered, appeared to have been installed for the 
ast fifty years; and in the stables the horses replied by neighing to the 
grooms, who spoke to them with much more respect than many 
servants pay their masters, 

The library was divided into two parts on either side of the wall, and 
contained upwards of two thousand velumes; one division was entirely 
cevoted to novels; and even the one which had been published but the 
day before was to be seen in its place in all the dignity of ite red and 
fold binding. On the other side of the house, to match with the 

‘brary, was the conservatory, ornamented with rare flowers, blossoming 
in China jars; and in the midst of the greenhouse, marvellous alike to 
sight and smell, wasa biliard-tablo, apparently abandoned during the 
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last hour by the players, who had left the balls on the cloth. One 
chamber alone had been respected by the magnificent Bertuccio. 
Before this room, to which you could ascend by the grand, and go 
out by the baok ery the servants passed with curiosity, and Ber- 
tuocio with terror. At five o’clook precisely, the count arrived before 
the house at Auteuil, followed by Ali. Bertuccio was awaiting this 
arrival with impatience, mingled with uneasiness; he hoped for some 
compliments, while, at the same time, he feared to have frowns. Monte- 
Cristo descended into the court-yard, walked all over the house, with- 
out giving any sign of approbation or displeasure, until he entered his 
bed-room, situated on the opposite side of the closed room; when he 
approached a little piece of furniture, made of rosewood, which we 
remember to have noticed on a previous occasion. “That will at least 
serve to put my gloves in,” he said. . ; ; 

“Will your Excellency deign to open it?” said the delighted Ber- 
tuocio, “ and you will find gloves in it.” In all the rest of the furniture 
the count found everything he required —smelling-bottles, cigars, 


vuterte, 

“Good!” he said; and M. Bertuocio left enraptured, so great, so 
powerful, and real was the influence exercised by this man over all who 
surrounded him. At precisely six o’clock the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
was heard at the entrance door; it was our captain of Spahis, who had 
arrived on Medea. “I am sure I am the first,” cried Morrel ; “I did iton 
purpose to have you a minute to myself, before every one came. Julie 
and Emmanuel have a thousand things to tell you. Ah! really this is 
magnificent! But tell me, count, will your Reopte take care of my 
horse?” ——- “Do not alarm yourself, my dear Maximilian—they 
understand,”———* I mean, because he wants petting. If you had seen 
at what a pace he came, like the wind!”——“I should think so,—a 
horse that oost 5,000 francs!” said Monte-Cristo, in the tone whicha . 
father would use towards a son. Soe al 

* Do you regret them ?” asked Morrel, with his open laugh. 

“1? Certainly not?” replied the count. “No; I should only regret 
if the horse had not proved good.”———“ It is so good, that I have dis- 
tanced M. de ChAteau-Renaud, one of the best riders in France, and 
M. Debray, who both mount the minister’s Arabians ; and olose at their 
heels are the horses of Madame Danglars, who always go at six leagues 
an hour.”——“ Then they follow you?” asked Monte-Cristo. _ 

“See, they are here!” And at the same minute a carriage with 
smoking horses, acoompanied by two mounted gentlemen, arrived at the 
gate, which opened before them. The carriage drwve round, and stop 
at the-steps, followed by the horsemen. The instant Debray 
touched the ground, he was at the carriage-door. He offered his hand 
to the baroness, who, descending, took it with a peculiarity of manner 
imperceptible to every one but Monte-Cristo. But nothing escaped the 
count’s notice; and he observed a little note, slipped with an inde- 
scribable ease, Respeaking the frequent practice of this manoeuvre, from 
the hand of Madame Danglars to that of the minister’s secretary. 
After his wife the banker desce: ‘led, pale as though he had issued from 
his tomb, instead of his carriage. — ame Danglars threw a rapid 
and inquiring glance around, which oould only be interpreted by 
Monte-Cristo, embracing the court-yard, the peristyle, and the front of 
the house; then, repressing a een emotion, which must have been 
seen on her countenanoe if she rmitted her face to become Pale, 
she ascended the steps, saying to Morrel, “Sir, if you were a friend 
mine, I should ask you if you would sell your horse.” . 
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Morrel smiled with an expression verilike a grimace, and then turned 
round to Monte-Cristo, as if to ask him to extricate him from his 
embarrassments, The vount understood him. “Ah, madame!” hesaid, 
“why did you not make that request of me?”———“ With you, sir, 
replied the baroness, “ one can wish for nothing, one is so sure to obtain 
it. If it were so with M. Morrel——” 

“Unfortunately,” replied the oount, “I 4m witness that M. Morrel 
cannot give up his horse, his honour being engaged in keeping it.” 

“ How so ?”———“ He laid a wager he would tame Medea in the space 
of six months. You understand now that if he were to get rid of it 
before the time named, he would not only lose his bet, but people would 
say he was afraid of it; and a brave captain of Spahis cannot risk this, 
even to gratify a pretty woman, which is, in my opinioa, one of the 
most sacred obligations in the world.” _ ; 

“You see my position, madame,” said Morrel, bestowing a grateful 
smile on Monte-Cristo. 

“It seems to me,” said Danglars, in his coarse tone, ill-concealed by a 
forced smile, “that you have already got horses enough.” Madame 
Danglars seldom allowed remarks of this kind to pass unnoticed; bu 
to the surprise of the young people, she pretended not to hear it, an 
said nothing. Monte-Cristo smiled at her unysual humility, and showed 
her two immense porcelain jars, covered with marine planta, of a size 
and delicacy that could alone emanate from nature. The baroness was 
astonished. “Why,” said she, “you could plant one of the chestnut- 
trees in the Tuileries inside! How can such enormous jars have been 
manufactured ?”——“ Ah, madame !” replied Monte-Cristo, “ you must 
not ask of us, the manufacturers of glass-muslin, such a question. It 
is the work of another age, constructed by the genii of earth and water.” 

“ How so P—at whut period can that have been P” 

“TI do not know; I have only heard that an emperor of China had an 
oven built expressiy. and that in this oven twelve jars like this were 
successively baked Two broke, from the heat of the fire; the other ten 
were sunk three hundred fathoms deep into the sea. The sea, knowing 
what was required of her, threw over them her weeds, encircled them 
with coral, and encrusted them with shells; the whole was cemented by 
two hundred years beneath these almost impervious neg lew for a revolu- 
tion carried away the emperor who wished to make the trial, and only 
left the documente proving the manufacture of the jars and their descent 
into the sea. At the end of two hundred years the documents were 
found, and they thought of bringing up the jars. Divers descended in 
machines, made expressly on the discovery, into the bay where they 
were thrown ; but of ten three only remained, the rest having been 
broken by the waves, I am fond of these jars, upon which, perhaps, 
misshapen, frightful monsters have fixed their oold, dull eyes, and in 
which myriads of small fish have slept, seeking a refuge from the pur- 
suit of their enemies.” Meanwhile Danglars, who had cared little for 
curiosities, was mechanically tearing off the blossoms of a splendid 
Hedegs wehbe one after another. When he had finished with the orange- 
tree, he bewan at the cactus; but this, not being so easily plucked as the 
orange-tree, pricked him dreadfully. He shuddered, and rubbed his 
eyes as thoug ribersa Reap a dream. . 

“Sir,” said Monte-Cristo to him, “I do not recommend my pictures 
to you who such 3 rag paintings; but, nevertheless, here are 
two by Hobbima, a Pau! Potter, a Mieris, two Gerard Douw,s Raphael, 
® Vandyke, a Zurbaran, and two or three by Murilio, worth looking at. 

* Btay !” said Debray ; “1 recognize this Hebbima.” 
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“ Ah, indeed !"——* Yes; it was proposed for the Museum” 

“Which, I believe, does not contain one ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“No; and yet they refused to buy it.” 

“Why P” said Chiteau-Renaud. ; 

“You pretend not to know,—because government was not rich 
enough.”——“ Ah! pardoneme!” said Chiteau-Renaud; “I have 
heard of these things every day during the last eight years, and I 
cannot understand them yet.” 

“ You will, by-and-by,” said Debray. 

“I think not,” replied Chitenu-Renaud. ; 

“Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti and Count Andrea Cavalcanti!” an- 
nounced Baptistin. A black satin stock, fresh from the maker’s hands, 
grey moustaches, a bold eye, a major’s uniform, ornamented with three 
medals and five crosses—in fact, the thorough bearing of an old soldier— 
such was the appearance of Major Bartolomeo Cavalcanti, that tender 
father with whom we are already acquainted. Close to him, dressed in 
entirely new clothes, advanced smilingly Count Andrea Cavalcanti, the 
dutiful son, whom we also know. The three young people were talking 
together. On the entrance of the new comers, their eyes glanced from 
father to son, and then, naturally enough rested on the latter, whom 
hey A cath criticising. “Cavalcanti!” said Debray. “A fine name,” 
said Morre 


“Yes,” said Chiteau-Renaud, “these Italians are well named and 
badly dressed.”"——-“ You are fastidious, ChAteau-Renaud,” replied 
Debray, “those clothes are well cut and quite new.” 

“That is just what | find fault with. That gentleman appears to be 
well dressed for the fiest time in his life.”———“ Who are those gentle- 
men?” asked Danglars of Monte-Cristo. 

“You heard—Cavalcanti.” 

“That tells me their name, and nothing else.”"———" Ah! true. You 
do not know the Italian nobility ; the Cavalcanti are all desvended from 
princes.” 

“ Have they any fortune ? »——*" An enormous one.” 

“Whatdo they do? ”»——“ Try to spend it all. They have some busi- 
ness with you, 1 think, from what they told me the day before yesterday. 
I, indeed, invited them here to-day on your account. I will introduce 
you to them.” : 

“But they appear to speak French with a very pure accent,” said 
Danalars. 

“The son has been educated in a college in the south; I believe near 
Marseilles. You will find him quite enthusiastic.”——* Upon whut 
subject?” asked Madame Danglars. 

“The French ladies, madame. He has made up his mind to take a 
wife from Paris.”»——“ A fine idea that of his!” said Danglars, shrugging 
his shoulders. Madame Danglars looked at her husband with an ex- 
pen which, at any other time, would have indicated a storm, but 
or the seoond time she controlled herself. “The baron appears 
thoughtful to-day,” said Monte-Cristo to her; “are they going to put 
him in the ministry ?”’——“ Not yet,I think. More likely he has been 
speculating on the Bourse, and has lost money.” 

“M. and Madame de Villefort !” cried Baptistin. They entered. M. 
de Villefort, notwithstanding his self-contro!, was visibly affected ; and 
when Monte-Cristo touched his hand, he felt it tremble. “Certainly, 
women alone know how to dissimulate,” said Monte-Cristo to himself, 
glancing at Madame Danglars, who was smiling on the procureur de rei, 
and embracing his wife. Atter a short time the count saw Bertuccio, 
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who, until then, had been occupied on the other side of the house, glide 
into an adjoining room. He went to him. “What do you want, M. 
Bertuoccio ? ” said he. 

“Your excellency has not stated the number of guests.” 

“ Ah, true !”——“ How many covers ?”--—“ Count for yourself.” 

“ Is every one here, your excellency ?”2——“ Yes.” 

Bertuccio glanced through the door, which was ajar. The count 
watched him. “Good heavens!” he exclaimed. 

“ What is the matter f” said the count. 

“That woman !—that woman !”——“ Which?” ; 

“The one with a write dress and so many diamonds—the fair one.” 

“* Madame Danglars?” ; 

‘I do not know ler name—but it is she, sir, it is she!” 

“Whom do you mean ?”——“ The woman of the garden !—she that 
was enciente—she who was walking while she waited for——” ertuccio 
itood at the open door with his eyes Btartitie and his hair on end. 

“Waiting for whom?” LBertuccio, without answering, pointed to 
Villefort with something of the gesture Macbeth uses to point out 
Banquo. “ Oh, oh !” heat length muttered ; “do you see? ” 

“What? Who ?”——“ Him !” ; 

“ Him !—M. de Villefort, the procureur du roi? Certainly, I see him.” 

“Then I did not kill him!” ; 

“ Really, I think you are going mad, good Bertuccio,” said the count. 

“Then he is not dead ?” 

_“No; you see plainly he is not dead ; instead of striking between the 
sixth and seventh left rib, as your countrymen do, you must have struck 
higher or lower; and life is very tenacious in these lawyers; or, rather, 
there is no truth in anything you have told me; it was a flight of the 
imagination—a dream of pour fancy. You went to sleep full of thoughts 
of vengeance; they weighed heavily upon your stomach; you had the 
nightmare—that’s all. Come, calm yourself, and reckon: M. an 
Madame de Villefort, two; M. and Marame Danglars, four; M. de 
Chateau-Renaud, M. Debray, M. Morrel, seven; Major Bartolomeo 
Cavalcanti, eight.” “ Kight ! * repeated Bertucci 

“Stop !’ ou are in a shocking hurry to be off you forget one of 
my guests. Lean a little to the left. Stay! look at M. Andrea Caval- 
canti—that young man in a black coat, looking at Murillo’s Madonna; 
now he is turning.” This time Bertuccio would have uttered an excla- 
mation had not a look from Monte-Cristo silenced him. “ Benedetto!” 
he muttered ; “ fatality ! »——“ Half-past six o’clock has just struck, M. 
Bertuccio,” said the count, severely; “I ordered dinner at that hour, 
and I do not like to wait; and he returned to his guests, while Bertuccio, 
leaning against the wall, succeeded in reaching the dining-room. Five 
minutes afterwards the doors of the drawing-room were thrown open 
and Bertuccio appearing, said, with a violent effort, “‘The dinner waits.’ 

The Count of Monte-Cristo offered his arm to Madame de Villefort, 
M. de Villefort,” he said “ will you conduct the Baroness Danglars ?” 

Vullefort complied, and they passed ox to the dining-rvom. 








CHAPTER LXIIL 
The Dinner. 
Ir was evident that one sentiment pervaded the whole of the guests 
on entering the dining-room. Each one asked himself what strange 
inSuence had conducted them to this house; and yet aston'shed, even 
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uneasy though they were, they still felt they would not like to be absent. 
The recent events, the solitary and eccentric position of the count; his 
Porno, nay, almost incredible fortune, should have made men 

utious, and have altogether prevented ladies visiting a house where 
there was no one of their own sex to receive them; and yet both had 
passed the bounds of prudence and decorum. Stimulated by an in- 
vincible curiosity, there were none present, even including Cavalcanti 
and his son, notwithstanding the stiffness of the one and the carelessness 
of the other, who were not thoughtful, on finding themselves assembled 
at the house of this incomprehensible man, Madame Danglars had 
started when Villefort, on the count’s invitation, offered his arm; and 
Villefort felt that his I rg was uneasy beneath his gold spectacles, 
when he felt: the arm of the baroness press upon hisown. None of this 
had escaped the count, and even by this mere contact of individuals 
the scene had already acquired considerable interest for an observer. 
M. de Villefort had on the right hand Madame Danglars, on his left 
Morrel. The count was seated between Madame de Villefort and 
Danglars ; the other seats were filled by Debray, who was placed between 
the two Cavalcanti, and by Ch&teau-Renaud, seated between Madame 
de Villefort and Morrel. 

The repast was magnificent; Monte-Cristo had endeavoured com- 
pletely to overturn the Parisian ideas, and to feed the curiosity as much 
as the appetite of his guests. It was an Oriental feast that he offered to 
them, but of such a kind as the Arabian fairies might be supposed to 
prepare. Every delicious fruit that the four quarters of the globe could 
promce was heuped in vases from China and jars from Japan. 

irds, retaining their most brilliant plumage, enormous fish, spread upon 
massive silver dishes ; together with every wine produced in the Archi- 
pelago, Asia Minor, or the Cape, sparkling in bottles, whose grotesque 
shape seemed to give an additional flavour to the wine; all these, like 
one of those displays with which Apicius of old gratified his guests, 
passed in review before the eyes of the astonished Parisians, who under- 
stood that it was possible to expend 1,000/. upon a dinner for ten persons, 
but only on the condition of eating pearls, like Cleopatra, or drinkin 
beaten gold, like Lorenzo di Medici. Monte-Cristo noticed the gene 
astonishment, and began laughing and joking about it. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “ you will admit that, when arrived at a certain de of for- 
tune, the superfiuities of Jife are all that can be desired; and the ladies 
will allow, that, after having risen to a certain eminence of position, the 
ideal alone can be more exalted. Now, to follow out this reasoning: 
what is the marvellous ?—that which we do not understand. What is 
it that we really desire ?—that which we cannot obtain. Now, to see 
things which I cannot understand, to procure impossibilities, these are 
the study of my life. I gratify my wishes by two means—my will and 
my money. I take as much interest in the pursue of some whim as 
you do, M. Danglars, in forming a new railway line; you M. de Vuilefort, 
In condemning a culprit to death; you, M. Debray, in pacifying a king- 
dom ; pou, M. de Chiteau-Renaud, in pleasing a woman; and you, 
Morrel, in breaking a horse that no one can ride. For example, you see 
these two fish; one brought fifty leagues beyond St. Petersburg, the 
other, five leagues from Naples. Is it not amusing to see them both on 
the same table P” 

“ What are the two fish ?” asked Danglars.——" M. Chateau-Renaud, 
who has lived in Russia, will tell you the name of one, and Major Caval- 
canti, who is an Italian, will tell you the name of the other.” 

“This one is, I think, a #/*rlet,” said Chitean-Rensud. 
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~ And that one if I mistake not, a lsmprey.”———“ Just so. Now, M. 
wy Pmar ask these opeoenen where they are caught.” 

. lets,” said Chiteau-Renaud, “are only found in the Volga.” 

_ “And,” said Cavalcanti, “I know that Lake alone supplice 
mnpreye of that size.” 

“Exactly; one comes from the Volga, andéhe other from Lake Fusaro.” 

“Impossible!” cried al) the guests, ptr ir atee fs : 

“Well, this is just what amuses me,” said Monte-Cristo. “I am like 
Nero—cupitor impossibilium; and that it is which is amusing you at 
this moment. ‘This fish, which seems so exquisite to you, is very likely, 
no better than perch or salmon; but it seemed impossible to prooure it, 
and here it is.” 

“ But how could you have these fish brought to France?” 

“Oh! nothing more easy. Each fish was brought over in a cask, one 
filled with river herbs and weeds, the other with rushes and lake plants; 
they were placed in a waggon built on purpose; and thus the sterlet 
lived twelve Gaya, te lamprey eight; and both were alive when my 
cook seized them, killing one with milk and the other with wine. You 
do not believe me, M. Danglars !” 

“T cannot help doubting,” answered Danglars, with his stupid smile, 

“ Baptistin,” said the count, “have the other fish brought in—the 
sterlet and the lamprey which came in the other casks, and which are 
yet alive.” Danglars opened his bewildered eyes; the company clapped 
their hands. Four servants carried in two casks covered with aquatic 
plants, and in each of which was breathing a fish similar to those on the 
table. “ But why have two of each sort?” asked Danglars. 

“Merely because one might have died,” carelessly answered Monte- 
Cristo.——“ You are certainly an extraordinary man,” said Danglars; 
“and philosophers may well say it is a fine thing to be rich.” 

“ And to have ideas,” added Madame Danglars. 

“Oh! do not give me credit for this, madame; it was done by the 
Romans, who much esteemed them; and Pliny relates that they sent 
slaves from Ostia to Rome, who carried on their heads fish which he 
calls the mudus, and which, from the description, must probably be the 
gold fish. 1t was also considered a luxury to have them alive, it being 
un amusing sight to see them die; for, when dying, they change colour 
three or four times, and, like the rainbow when it disappears, pass 
through all the prismatio shades: after which they were sent to the 
kitchen. Their agony formed part of their merit; if they were not seen 
alive, they were despised when dead.”———“ Yes,” said Debray; “but 
then Ostia is tg Fo few leagues from Rome.” 

“True,” said Monte-Cristo; “but what would be the use of living 
1800 years after Lucullus, if we can do no better than he could?” The 
two Cavalcanti opened their enormous eyes, but had the good sense not 
to say anything. “All this is very extraordinary,” said Ch&teau- 
Renaud, “still, what I admire the most, I confess, is the marvellous 
promptitude with which your orders are executed. Is it not true that 

ou only bought this house tive or six days ago ?”——“ Certainly not 

nger.”——-“ Well! I am sure it is quite transformed since last week. 
If I remember rightly, it had another entrance, and the court-yard was 
paved and empty; while, to-day, we have a splendid lawn, bordered by 
trees which appear to be a hundred years old."———* Why not? I am 
fond of grass and shade,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ Yes,” said Madame de Villefort, “the door was towards the road 
before; and on the day of my miraculous escape you brought me inte 
the house from the road, I remember.”——“ Y¥ es, madame,” said Monte- 
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Cristo; “but I preter having an entrance which would allow me te 
see the Bois de Boulogne over my gate.” . 

**In four days!” said Morrel; “it is extraordinary !” 

“ Indeed,” said Chiteau-Renaud, “ it seems quite miraculous to make 
a new house out of an old one; for it was very old, and dull too, I 
recollect coming for my mother to look at it when M. de Saint-Méran 
advertised it for sale two or three years ago.” ———“ M. de Saint-Méran!” 
aaid Madame de Villefort; “then this house belonged to M. de Saint- 
Méran before you bought it?”—-—“ It appears so,” replied Monte-Cristo. 

“ How ? do you not know of whom you purchased it ?” 

No, indeed ; my steward transacts all this business for me.” ——* It 
is certainly ten years since the house had been occupied,” said Chateau- 
Renaud; “and it was quite melancholy to look at it, with the blinds 
closed, the doors locke , and the weeds in the court. Really, if the 
house had not belonged to the father-in-law of the procureur du roi one 
might have thought it some accursed place where a horrible crime had 
been committed.” Villefort, who had hitherto not tasted the three or 
four glasses of rare wine which were A eect before him, here took one, 
and drank it off. Monte-Cristo allowed a short time to elapse, and then 
said, “It is singular, baron, but the same idea came across me, the first 
time I entered it; it looked so gloomy I should never have bought it if 
my steward had not acted for me. Perhaps the fellow had been bribed 
by the tent 

“It is probable,” stammered out de Villefort; “but, believe me, I 
have nothing to do with this corruption. ‘l'his house is part of the 
marriage-portion of Valentine, and M. de Saint-Méran wished to sell it, 
for, if it had remained another year or two uninhabited, it would have 
fallen to ruin.” It was Morrel’s turp to become pale. “There was, 
above all, one room,” continued Monte-Cristo, “ very plain in appear- 
ance, hung with red damask, which, 1 know not why, appeared to me 
quite dramatic.”——“ Why so?” said Danglars. ‘ Why dramatio ? ” 

“Can we account for instinct P” said Monte-Cristo. “ Are there not 
some places where we seem to breathe sadness — why, we cannot tell ? 
It isa chain of recollections; an idea which carries you back to other 
times—to other places—which, very likely, have no connexion with the 
present time and place. And there is something in this room which 
reminds me forcibly of the chamber of the Marchioness de Ganges or 
Desdemona.—Stay, since we have finished dinner, I will show it to you: 
and then we will take coffee in the garden. After dinner the play.” 
Monte-Cristo looked inquiringly at his guests; Madame de Villefort 
rose, Monte-Cristo did the same, and the rest followed their example, 
Villefort and Madame Danglars remained for a moment, as if rooted to 
their seats; they interrogated each other with cold glazed eyes. “ Did 
you hear?” said Madame Danglars. 

“We must go,” replied Villefort, offering his arm. Every one else 
was already scattered in different parts of the house, urged by curiosity 
for they thought the visit would not be limited to the one room, an 
that, at the same time, they would obtain a view of the rest of the 
building, of which Monte-Cristo had created a palace. Each one went 
out by the open doors. Monte-Cristo waited for the two who remained : 
then, when they had passed, he closed the march with a smile, which, if 
they could have unders it, would have alarmed them much more 
than a visit to the room they were about to enter. They, therefore 
began by walking through the apartments, many of which were #5 
up in the Eastern style, with cushions and divans instead of beds, and 
pipes instead of furniture. The drawing-rooms were decorated with 
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the rarest pictures, by the old masters’ the boudoirs hung with draperies 
from China, of fanciful colours, fantastic design, and wonderful texture. 
At length they arrived at the famous room. There was nothin 
particular about it, excepting that, although daylight had disappeared, 
it was not lighted, and everything in it remained antique, while the 
rest of the rooms had been re-decorated. »These two causes were enough 
to give it a ra ey “Oh!” cried Madame de Villefort, “it is 

ly frightful.” Madame Danglars tried to utter a {cw words, but was 
not heard. Many observations were made, the result of which was the 
unanimous opinion thut there was a sinister appearance in the room. 
“Is it not so?” asked Monte-Cristo. “ Look at that large clumsy bed, 
hung with such gloomy, blood-coloured drapery! And those two 
crayon portraits, that have faded, from the damp, do they not seem to 
say, with their pale lips and staring eyes, ‘ We have seen!’” Villefort 
became livid; Madame Danglars fell into a long seat placed near 
the chimney. “Oh!” said Madame de Villefort, smiling, “are you 
courageous enough to sit down upon the very seat perhaps ot which 
the crime was committed?” Madame Danglars rose suddenly. 

“And then,” said Monte-Cristo, “this is not all.”-——“ What is there 
more?” said Debray, who had not failed to notice the agitation of 
Madame Danglars. ; 

“Ah! what clse isthere?” said Danglars; “for, at present, I cannot 
say that I have seen anything extraordinary. What do you say, M 
Cavalcanti ?”——“ Ah !” said he, “ we have at Pisa the tower of Ugolino; 
at os the prison of Tasso; at Rimini, the room of Francesca an 

aolo.” 


“ Yes, but you have not this little staircase,” said Monte-Cristo, open- 
ing a door concealed pws drapery. “ Look at it, and tell me what 
you think of it.” —— “ What a wicked-looking, crooked staircase,” said 
Ch&teau- Renaud, smiling. ; ; 

“ 1 do not know whether the wine of Chios produces melancholy, but, 
certainly Sven uune. appears to me black in this house,” said Debray 

Ever since Valentine’s dowry had been mentioned, Morrel had been 
silent and sad. “Can you imagine,” said Monte-Cristo, “some Othello 
or Abbé de Ganges, one stormy, dark night, descending these stairs 
step by step, el A | a load, which he wishes to hide from the sight ou! 
man, if not from God?” Madame Danglars half fainted on the arm o! 
Villefort, who was obliged to support himself against the wall. “ Ah, 
madame,” cried Debray, “ what is the matter with you? how pale you 
look!” -—— “This is what is the matter with her,” said Madame de 
Villefort; “it is very simple: M. de Monte-Cristo 1s relating horrible 
stories to us, doubtless intending to frighten us to death.” 

“ Yes,” said Villefort, “really, count, you frighten the ladies.” 

“What is the matter?” asked Debray in a whisper, of Madame Dan- 
glars.——“ Nothing,” she replied, with a violent effort. “I want air! 
that is all.”-———“ Will you come into the garden ?” said Debray, advanc- 
ing towards the back staircase. ; 

No, no!” she answered, “ I would rather remain here.” 

“ Are you really frightened, madame ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Madame Danglars; “ but you suppose scenes in a 
manner which gives them the appearence of reality.” —— “ Ah, yes!” 
said Monte-Cristo, smiling; “it is all a matter of the i nation. Why 
should we not imagine this the apartment of an honest family-woman ? 
And this bed with red hangings, a bed visited by the goddess Lucina? 
And that mysterious are dapas ae passage ‘hrough which, not to dis- 
turb their sleep, the doctor and nurse pasa, or even the father carrying 
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the sleeping child?” Here Madame Danglars, instead of being calmed 

by the soft picture, uttered a and fainted. “ Madame Danglars 

is i}1,” raid Villefort; “it would be better to take her to her carriage.” 

Pam rf 1 and I have forgotten my smelling-bottle!” said Monte- 
risto. 

“I bave mine,” said Madame de Villefort; and she passed over to 
Monte-Cristo a bottle full of the same kind of red liquid whose good 
properties the count had tested on Edward. 

“Ah!” said Monte-Cristo, taking it from her hand. 

“Yes,” she said, “at your advice I have tried.” 

“ And have you succeeded ? ”——“ I think so.” 

Madame Danglars was carried into the adjoining room ; Monte-Cristo 
dropped a very small portion of the red liquid upon her lips; she re- 
turned to consciousness. “ Ah!” she cried, “ what a frightful dream.” 

Villefort pressed her hand to let her know it was not adream. M. 
Danglars was sought, but, little interested in poetical ideas, he had gone 
mto the garden, and was talking with Major Cavalcanti on the pro- 
jected railway from Leghorn to Florence. Monte-Cristo seemed in 
despair. He took the arm of Madame Danglars, and conducted her 
into the garden, where they found Danglars taking coffee between the 
Cavalcanti. “Really, madame,” he said, “did | alarm you much P” 

“Oh, no, sir,” she answered ; “but you know, things impress us 
differently, according to the mood of our minds.” Villefort forced a 
laugh. “And then, you know,” he said, “an idea, a supposition, is 
sufficient.”——“ Well,” said Monte-Cristo, “ you may believe me, if you 
like, but it is my belief that a crime has been committed in this house.” 
: a ‘ake care!” said Madame de Villefort, “the procureur du roi, is 

ere. 

“Ah!” replied Monte-Cristo, “since that is the case, I will take 
advantage of his presence to make my declaration.” 

“Your declaration !” said Villefort.——“ Yes, before witnesses.” 

“ Oh, this is very interesting,” said Debray; “if there really has been 
a crime, we will investigate it.”———“ There has been a crime,” said 
Monte-Cristo. “Come this way, gentlemen; come, M. Villefort, for a 
declaration, to be available, should be made before the competent 
authorities.” He then took Villefort’s arm, and, at the same time, 
holding that of Madame Danglars under his own, he dragged the pro- 
oureur to the peniinires where the shade was thickest. All the 
other guests followed. ‘ Stay,” said Monte-Cristo, “here, in this very 
spot (and he stamped upon the ground), I had the earth dug up and 
fresh mould put in, to refresh these old trees; well, my man, digging, 
found a box, or rather the iron-work of a box, in the midst of whic 
was the skeleton of a newly-born infant.” Monte-Cristo felt the arm 
of Madame Danglars stiffen, while that of Villefort trembled. “A 
newly-born infant!” repeated thE be “this affair becomes serious !” 

“Well,” said tensa erm, “I was not wrong just now, then, 
when J said that houses had souls and faces like men, and that their 
exteriors carried the impress of their characters. This house was 
gloomy because it was remorseful; it was remorseful because it con- 
cealed a crime.”———“ Who said it was a crime?” asked Villefort, with 
a last effort. 

“ How ? is it not a crime to bury a ne child in a garden ?” cried 
Mente-Cristo. “And pray what do you call such an action P” 

“ But who said it was buried alive ?”—-—“ Why bury it there if it 
were dead? This garden has never been a cemetery.” 

“ What is done to infanticides in this country P” asked Major Caval- 
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® 
eanti, innocently.——“ Oh, theimheads are soon cut off,” said Danglars. 
one Ab! indeed !” said Cavalcanti. 

“TJ think. 80: am J not right, M. de Villefort P” asked Monte-Cristo 

“Yea, count,” replied De Villefort, in a voice now scaroely human. 

Monte-Cristo saw that the two persons for whom he had preparec 

“this scene’ could scarcely bear it, so, net wishing to carry it too far 
he said,—“ Come, gentlemen, some coffee, we seem to have forgotten it ;’ 
and he conducted the guests back to the table on the lawn. 

“Indeed, count,” said Madame Danglars, “I am ashamed to own it 
bnt all your frightful stories have so upset me, that I must beg you tc 
let me sit down ;” and she fell into a chair. Monte-Cristo bowed, anc 
went to Madame de Villefort. “I think, Madame Danglars again re- 
quires your eae 8 he said. But before Madame de Villefort could 
reach her friend, the procureur had found time to whisper to Madame 
Danglars,—“ I must speak to you.” 

When ?”——“ To-morrow.”———" Where?” 

“In my office, or in the court, if you like, that is the surest place.” 

“TI will gu.” At this moment Madame de Villefort approached. 
. my dear friend,” said Madame Danglars, trying to smile; “ it 
is over now, and I am much better.” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
The Beggar. 


THE evening passed on; Madame de Villefort expressed a desire to 
return to Paris, which Madame Danglars had not dared to do, not- 
withstanding the uneasiness she experienced. On his wife’s request, 
M. de Villefort was the first to give the signal of departure. He 
offered a seat in his landau to Madame Dangliars, that she might be 
under the care of his wife. As for M. Danglars, absorbed in an in- 
teresting conversation with M. Cavalcanti, he maid no attention to any- 
thing that was passing. While Monte-Cristo had begged the smelling- 
bottle of Madame de Villefort, he had remarked the approach of Ville- 
fort to Madame Danglars, and he soon guessed all that had passed 
between them, though the words had been uttered in so low a voice as 
hardly to be heard by Madame Danglars. Without opposing their 
arrangements, he allowed Morrel, Chateau-Renaud, and Debray, to 
leave on horseback, and the ladies in M. de Villefort’s carriage. Dan- 
glars, more and more delighted with Major Cavalcanti, had offered him 
a seat in his carriage. Andrea Cavalcanti found his tulbury waiting at 
the door; the groom, in every a caricature of the English 
Hoop pede badey standing on tiptoes to hold alarge iron-grey horse. Andrea 
had en very little during dinner; he was an intelligent lad, and he 
fi to utter some absurdity before so many grand people, amon gst 
whom he saw with dilating eyes the procureur du roi. ‘l'hen he bad 
been seized upon by Danglars, who, taking a rapid glance at the stiff. 
necked old major and his modest son, and taking into consideration the 
hospitality of the count, made up his mind that he was in the soviety 
of some nabob come to Paris to finish the worldly education of bis 
only son. He contemplated with unspeakable delight the large diamond 
which shone on thé major’s little finger; for the major, like ce prudent 
man, in case of any accident happening to his bank notes, imme- 
diately converted them into articles of value. Then after dinner, on the 
pretext of business, he questioned the father and son upon their mode 
of living; and the father and son, previously informed that it was 
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through Danylars the one was to receive his 48,000 francs, and the 
other 50,000 livres annually, they were so full of affability, that they 
would have shaken hands even with the banker's servanta, so much did 
their gratitude need an object to expend iteelf upon. One thing above 
all the rest heightened the respect, nay almost the veneration of Dan- 
glars for Cavalcanti. The latter, faithful to the principle of Horace, 
nil admirari, had contented himself in proving his knowledge by saying 
in what lake the best lampreys were caught. Then he had eaten some 
without saying a word; Danglars, therefore, concluded that these 
kind of luxuries were common at the table of the illustrious descendant 
of the Cavalcanti, who most likely in Lucca fed upon trout brought from 
Switzerland, and lobsters sent from England, by the same means used 
by the count to bring the lampreys from the Lake Fusaro, and the 
sterlet from the Volga. Thus it was with much politeness of manner 
that he heard Cavalcanti pronounce these words,—“ To-morrow, air, I 
shall have the honour of waiting upon you on business,” 

“And I, sir,” said Danglars, “shall be most happy to receive you.” 
Upon which he offered to take Cavalcanti in his carriage to the Hétel 
de Princes, if it would not be depriving him of the company of his son. 
To this Cavalcanti replied, by saying, that for some time paé his son 
had lived independently of him; that he had his own horses and car- 
riages, and that not having come together, it would not be difficult for 
them to leave separately. The major seated himself, therefore, by the 
_side of Danglars, who was more and more charmed with the ideas of 

order and economy which ruled this man, and yet who, being able to 
allow his son 50,000 francs a year, might be supposed to possess a fortune 
of 500,000 or 600,000 livres. 

As for Andrea, he began, by way of showing off, to scold his § Groom ; 
who, instead of bringing the tilbury to the steps of the house, had taken 
it to the outer door, thus piles him the trouble of walking thirty ste 
to reach it. The groom heard him with humility, took the bit of the 
impatient animal with his left band, and with the right held out the 
reins to Andrea, who, taking them from him, rested his polished boot 
lightly on the step. At that moment a hand touched his shoulder. 
The young man turned round, thinking that Danglars or Monte- 
Cristo had forgotten something they wished to tell him, and_had 
returned just as they were starting. But, instead of either of these, 
he saw nothing but a strange face, sunburnt, and encircled by a beard, 
with eyes brilliant as carbuncles, and a smile upon the mouth which 
ceplayes a perfoct set of white teeth, pointed and sharp as the wolf’s 
or jackal’s. A red handkerchief encircled his grey head; torn and 
filthy garments covered his large bony limbs, which seemed as though, 
like those of a skeleton, they would rattle as he walked; and the han 
with which he leant upon the young man’s shoulder and which was 
the first thing Andrea saw, seemed of a gigantic size. “Did the young 
man recognize that face by the light of the lantern in his tilbury, or 
was he merely struck with the horrible ep bearenve of his interrogator ? 
We cannot say ; but only relate the fact that he shuddered and stepped 
back suddenly. “ What do you want of me ?” he asked. 

“ Pardon me, my friend, if I disturb you,” said the man with the red 
handkerchief, “ but I want to speak to you.”———“ You have no right t 
beg at night,” said the groom, endeevouring to rid his master of the 
troublesome intruder. 

“Tam not ing, my fine fellow,” said the unknown fo the servant, 
with so ironical an expression of eye, and so frightful a smile, that be 
withdrew; “I only wish to say two or threo words to your master, whe 
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gave mes commission to execute about a fortnight ago.“-——" Come,” 
ssid Andres, with sufficient nerve for his servant not to perceive his 
uzitation, “ what do you want? Speak quickly, friend.” 

‘he man said, in a low voice: “ I wish—I wish you to spare me the 
walk back to Paris. I am very tired, and*not having eaten so good a 
dinner as you have, ] can scarcely support myself.” The young man 
shuddered at thie strange familiarity. “ ‘Tell me,” he said,—* tell me 
what you want? ”——“ Well, then, I want you to take me up in your 
fine carriage, and carry me back.” Andrea turned pale, but said nothing. 

“ Yes!” said the man, thrusting his hands into his pockets, and look- 
ing impudently at the youth; “1 have taken the whim into my head: 
do you understand, Master Benedetto ?” 

At this name the young man, no doubt, reflected a little, for he went 

towards his groom, saying,—“ This man is right; I did indeed charge 
him with a commission, the result of which be must tell me; walk to 
the barricr, there take a cab, that you may not be too late.” The sur- 
Pere groom retired. “ Let me at least reach a shady spot,” said 
Andrea. 
“Ol! as for that, I’ll conduct you to a splendid spot,” said the man 
with the handkerchief; and, taking the horse’s bit, he led the tilbury to 
a place, where it was certainly impossible for any one to witness the 
honour that Andrea conferred upon him. 

“ Don’t think I want the honour of riding in your fine carriage,” 
said he; “oh, no, it’s only because I am tired, and also because I have 
a little business to talk over with you.”——‘ Come, step in,” said the 
young man. It was a pity this scene had not ocourred in daylight, for 
it was curious to see this rascal throwing himself heavily down on the 
cushion beside the young and elegant driver of the tilbury. Andrea 
drove past the last house in the village, without saying a word to his 
companion, who smiled complacently, as though well pleased to find 
himself travelling in so comfortable a vehicle. Onoe out of Auteuil, 
Andrea looked around, in order to assure himself that he could neither 
be seen nor heard ; and then, stopping the horse and crossing his arms 
before the man, he asked,—“ Now! tell me why you come to disturb 
iny tranquillity ?”———“ Let me ask you why you deceived me?” 

“ How have I deceived you? ”’——“ How! do you ask? When we 
parted at the Pont du Fur, you told me you were going to travel 
through Piedmont and Tuscany; but instead of that, you come to 
Paris.”"———“ How does that annoy you?” 

“ It does not; on the contrary, I think it will answer my purpose.” 

“So,” said Andrea, “you are sj eculating upyn me?” 

“ What fine words he uses! * 

“ ] warn you, Master Caderousse, that you are mistaken.”——~" Well, 
well, don’t be angry, my boy; you know well enough what it is to be 
unfortunate; and misfortunes make us jealous, I thought you were 
earning a living in Tuscany or Piedmont by acting as facchino or cice- 
rone ; and I pitied you sincerely, as I would a child of my own. You 
know I always did call you my child.” 

“ Come, come, what then P”———“ Patience! patience!” 

“ I am patient, but go on.” ——“ All at once I see you pass through 
the barrier with a groom, a tilbury, and fine new clothes. You must 
have discovered a mine, or else become a stockbroker.” 

“So that, as you acknowledge, you are jealous ?”——~“ No, I am 
pleazed ; s0 pleased, that I wished to congratulate you; but as Iam no* 
quite properly dressed, € chose my opportunity, that 1 mign‘ not come 
proniise you. 
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“ Yes, and a fine opportunity you have chosen !” exclaimed Andrea; 
“ you speak to me before my servant.”——“ How can 1 help that, my 
boy ? I speak to you when I can catch you. You havea quick horse, a 
light tilbury, at are naturally as slippery as an eel; if I had missed 
you to-night, I might not have another ehance.” ; 

“You see, 1 do not conceal myself.”——“ You are lucky; I wish } 
sould say as much: I do conceal myself; and then I was afraid you 
would not recognise me, but you did,” added Caderousse, with his 
unpleasant smile; “ it was very polite of you.” 

“ Come,” said Andrea, “ what do you want? ”———“ You do not speak 
affectionately to me, Benedetto, my old friend; that is not right; take 
care, or | may become troublesome.” This menace smothered the young 
man’s passion. He trotted his horse on. “ You should not speak so to 
an old friend like me, Caderousse, as you said just now; you are a native 
of Marseilles, I am-——” 

“Do you know then now what you are?”——“ No; but I was 
brought up in Corsica; you are old and obstinate, I am young and 
wilful. Between folks like us threats are out of place, everything should 
be amicably arranged. Is it my fault if Fortune, which has frowned on 
you, has been kind to me?” 

“Fortune has been kind to you, then? Your tilbuty, your groom 

our clothes, are not then hired? good, so much the better,” sai 
aderousse, his eyes sparkling with avarice. 

“Oh! you knew that well enough before speaking to me,” said 
Andrea, becoming more and more excited. “If I had been wearing a 
hankerchief like yours on my head, rags on my back, and worn-out 
shoes on my feet, you would not have known me,.”——“ You wrong me, 
my boy; now I have found you, nothing prevents my being as well- 
dressed as any one, knowing, as ig do, the goodness of your heart. If 
you have two coats you will give me one of them. I used to divide my 
soup and beans with you when you were hungry.” 

“True,” said Andrea. ; 

“ What an appetite you used to have! is it as good now P ” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Andrea, laughing. 

* How did you come to be dining with that prince whose house you 
have just left ?”———“ He is not a prince; simply a count.” 

“ A count, and a rich one too, eh ? ”——“ Yes; but you had better not 
nave anything to say to him, for he is not a very good-tempered 

ntleman. 
ee Oh! be satisfied! I have no design upon your count, and you shal! 
have him all to yourself. But,” said Caderousse, again smiiing with the 
disagreeable ey camo he had before assumed, “you must pay for it— 
vou understand ? "——“ Well, what do you want?” 

“7 think that with a hundred francs per month——” 

“ Well ? °———" I could live——” 

* Upon a hundred francs!” 

* Come—you understand me; but that with- 

“With P @——“ With a hundred and fifty francs I should be quite 
happy.” ———“ Here are two hundred,” said Andrea; and be placed ten 
louis-d’or in the hand of Caderousse. “Good!” said Caderousse. 

sabely to the steward on the first day of every month, and you will 

ve the same sum.”——“ There now, again you d e me. 

“ How so? ”——“ By making me apply to the servants, when I want 
to transact ees with you alone.”-——" Well; be it so then. Take it 
from me then, and so jong at least as I receive my income, you ehall be 
paid yours.” 
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“Come, come; I always said you were a fine fellow, and itisa blesing 
when good fortune happens to such as Ms But tell me all about it? 

“ Why do you wish to know ?” asked Cavalcanti. 

“What! do you on defy me?” 

“No; the fact is, I have found my father.” 

“What! a real father? "——“ Yes, so long as he pays me——” 

“ You'll hovour and believe him,—that’s right. What is his name?” 

‘Major Cavalcanti.”——“ Is he pleased with you?” 

*So far I have appeared to answer his purpose.” 

“ And who found this father for you? 

“The count of Monte-Cristo.” 

“The man whose house you have just left ? ”———“ Yea.” 

“TJ wish you would try and find me a situation with him as grand. 
father, since he holds the money-chest.”——“ Well, I will mention you 
to him. Meanwhile, what are you going to do?” . 

“Tp Yes you.” 

“It is very kind of you to trouble yourself about me.” 

“Since you interest yourself in my affairs, I think it is now my turn 
to ask you some questions.” 

“ Ah, true! ell; I shal) rent a room in some ble house, 
wear a decent ooat, shave every day, and Bo and read the papers in a 
café. Then, in the evening, I will go to the theatre: I shall look like 
some retired baker. This is my wish.”——“ Come, if you will only put 
this scheme into execution, and be steady, nothing could be better.” 

“Do you think so, M. Bossuet? And you—what will you become? 
A peer of France ? ”——“ Ah!” said Andrea, “ who knows?” 

Major Cavalcanti is already one, perhaps; but, then, hereditary 
rank is abolished.” ——-“ No politics, Caderousse ! And now that you 
have all you want, and that we understand each other, jump down from 
the tilbury, and disappear.” 

“ Not at all, my feed friend.”-———“ How ! not at all P” 

“Why, just think for a moment ; with this red handkerchief on my 
head, with scarcely any shoes, no papers, and ten gold napoleons in my 
pocket, without reckoning what was there before—making in all about 
two hundred francs; why, I should certainly be arrested at the barrier ! 
Then, to justify myself, I should say that you gave me the money; this 
would cause inquiries; it would be found that I left Toulon without 
giving due notice, and I should then be reconducted to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Then I should become simply No. 106, and good- 
by to my dream of resembling the retired baker! No, no my doy 5 I 
preferremaining honourably in the capital.” Andrea scowled. Certainly, 
as he had himself owned, the reputed son of Major Cavalcanti was a 
wilful fellow. He drew up for a minute, threw a rapid glance around 
him ; and, after doing so, his hand fell instantly into his pocket, where 
it began playing with a pistol. But, meanwhile, Caderousse, who had 
never taken his eyes off his companion, passed his hand behind his back, 
and unclasped a long Spanish knife, which he always carried with hi 
to be ready in case of need. The two frieryls, as we see, were worthy 
and understood one another. Andrea’s barid left his pock 
and was carried up to the red moustachio, which it played with for 
some time. ‘“ Good Caderousse,” he said, “ how happy you will be! ” 

_ “I will.do my best,” said the innkoeper of the Pont du Gara, 


m knife, 

Well, then, we will go into Paris. But bow witt you pass through 
the barrier without exciting suspicion? It seems to me that you are 
to more danger riding than on foct — Weit,” said Caderousse, “you, 

ve 


et inoffensively, 
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sha}! see.” He then took the great-coat with the large collar, which the 
groom had left behind in the tilbury, and put it on his back; then he 
tonk off Cavalcanti’s hat, which he placed upon his own head; and 
ane amume’ the careless attitude of a servant whose master drives 

ImiSeii. e 

“ But, tell me,” said Andrea, “am I to remain bareheaded ? ” ; 

“Pooh!” said Caderousse; it is so windy that your hat can easily 
appear to have blown off.” 

“ Come, come; enough of this,” said Cavalcanti.——“ What are you 
waiting for?” said Caderousse. “I hope I am not the cause? ” ; 

“ Chut /” exclaimed Andrea. They passed the barrier without acci- 
aah as first ornss street Andrea stopped his horse, and Caderousse 
eaped out. 

d Well!” said Andrea, “ my servant’s coat and my hat?” 

aon ” gaid Caderousse, “you would not like me to risk taking 
co 

“ But what am I to do? ”"———“ You! oh, you are young, whilst I am 
beginning to get old. Au revoir, Benedetto;” and running into a 
court, he disappeared. “ Alas!” said Andrea, sighing, “one cantwt be 
completely happy in this world!” 


CHAPTER LXV. 
A Conjugal Scene. 


At the Place Louis XV. the three young people separated,—that is to 
say, Morrel went to the Boulevards, Chiteau-henaud to the Pont de la 
Revolution, and Debray to the Quai. Most probably Morrel and 
Chateau-Renaud returned to their “domestic hearths,” as they say in 
the gallery of the Chamber in well-turned speeches, and in the theatre, 
of the Rue Richelieu in well-written pieces; but it was not the case 
with Debray. When he reached the wicket of the Louvre, he turned 
to the left, galloped across the Carrousel, pone through the Rue 
Saint-Roch, and, issuing from the Rue de la Michodiére, he arrived at 
M. Danglars’ door just at the same time that Villefort’s landau, after 
having deposited him and his wife at the Faubourg Saint Honoré, 
stopped to leave the baroness at her own house. Debray, with the air of 
a man familiar with the house, entered first into the court, threw his 
bridle into the hands of a footman, and returned to the door to receive 
Madame Danglars, to whom he offered his arm, to conduct her to her 
apartmeatsa. The gate once closed, and Debray and the baroness alone 
iu the court, he asked,—"' What was the matter with you, Hermine? 
and why were you so affected at that story, or rather fable, which the 
count related P”——" Because I have been in such shocking spirits all 
the evening, my friend,” said the baroness. ; 

“No, Hermine,” replied Debray ; “you cannot make me believe that ; 
on the contrary, you were in excellent spirits when you arrived at the 
count’ M. Danglars was disagreeable, certainly; but I know how 
mush you care for his ill-humour. Some one has vexed you; J wiil 
allow no one to annoy et a You are deceived, Lucien, I assure 
you,” replied Madame Danglars; “and what I have told you is really 
\he case, added to the ill-humour you remarked, but which I did not 
think it worth while to allude to.” I$ was evident that Madame Danglars 
was suffering from that nervous Tidoniags Ovtaren women frequen 
cannot account for even to themselves; or that, as Debray had gu 
ghe had experienced some secre? agitation that she would not acknow. 
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ledge to any one. Being a man who knew that the former of these 

symptoms was one of the elements of fomale life, he did not then pre» 

his inquiries, but waited for a more appropriate opportunity when he 

should again interrogate her, or receive an avowal proprio mots. At 

the door of her apartment the baroness met Mademoiselle Cornélie. 

her confidential lady’s maid. “ What ig my danghter doing ?” aske:: 
adame Danglars. 

“She pructised all the evening, and then went to bed,” replied 
Mademoiselle Cornélie. “ Yet I think I heard her piano. 

“It is Mademoiselle Iouise d’Arnilly, who is playing while Made- 
moiselle Danglars is in bed.” ———“ Well,” said Madame Danglars, “ come 
and undress me.” They entered the bed-room. Debray stretcheu 
himself upon a large couch, and Madame Panga passed into her 
dressing-room with Mademoiselle Cornclie. “My dear M. Lucien,” 
said Madame Danglars, through the door, “ you are always complaining 
that Eugénie will not address a word to you.” — 

“Madame,” said Lucien, playing with a little dog, who, recognizing 
him asa friend of the house, expected to be caressed, “ I am not the only 
one who makes similar complaints; I think I heard Morcerf say that 
he could not extract a word from his fancée,”———“ True,” said Madame 
Danglars ; “ but yet I think this will all pass off, and that you will one 
day see her enter your study.” 

‘My study P”———“ At least that of the minister.” 

“Why so?”——“ 'T'o ask for an engagement at the Opera. Really, 1 
never saw such an infatuation for music; 1t is 1 bh ridiculous fora 
young lady of fashion.” Debray smiled. “ Well,” said he, “let her 
come, with your consent and that of the baron, and we will try and 

ive her an sonepement, though we are very poor to pay such talent as 

ers,”——~“ Go, Cornelie,” said Madame Danglars, “I do not require 
you any longer.” ; 

Cornélie obeyed ; and the next minute Madame Danglars left her 
room in a charming loose dress, and came and sat down close to Debray. 
Then, thoughtful, she began to caress the little spaniel. Lucien looked 
at her for a moment in silence. “Come, Liermine,” he said, after a 
short time, “ answer candidly,—something vexes you, is it not so?” 

“ Nothing,” answered the baroness. 

And yet, as she could scarcely breathe, she rose and went towards a 
looking-glass. “I am frightful to-night,” she said. gr ig bie smil- 
ing, and was about to contradict the baroness upon this latter point 
when the door opened auddenly. M. Danglars aiprered ; Debray 
reseated himself. At the noise of the door Madame Danglars turned 
round, and looked upon her husband with an astonishment she tuok no 
trouble to ponceal. “Good evening, madame!” said the banker; “ good 
evening, M. Debray !” ; ; 

Probably the baroness thought this unexpected visit signified a desire 
to repair the sharp words he had uttered during the day. Assuming a 
dignified air, she turned round to Debray, without answering ber 
husband; “ me something, M. Debray,’ she said. Debray, who 
was slightly disturbed at this visit, recovered himself when he saw the 
calmness of the ee and took upa book marked by a mother-of- 
pearl knife inlaid with gold. “Excuse me,” said the banker, “but you 
will tire yourself, baroness, by such late hours, and M. Debray lives 
some distance from here.” 

Debray was petrified, not only to hear Danglars speak so calmly and 
politely, but that it was apparent that beneath this foroed appearance 
there really lurked a determined mint of oppastion to do anything hy 
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wife wished that evening. The béroness was also surprised, and showed 
her astonishment by » look which would doubtless have had some effect 
upon her husband if he had not been intently oooupied with the paper, 
where he was seeking the closing price of the fun The result was, 
that the proud look entirely failed. ‘ 

M. Lucien,” said the baroness, “I assure you I have no desire to 
aleep, and that I have a thousand things to tell you this evening, which 
you must listen to, even though you slept while hearing me.” 

“{ am at your service, madame,” replied Lucien, coldly. . 
“My dear M. Debray,” said the banker, “do not kill yourself to-night 
listening to the follies of Madame Danglars, for you can hear them as 
well to-morrow ; but I claim to-night, and will dedicate it, if you will 
allow me, to talk over some serious matters with my wife.” This time 
the blow was so well aimed, and hit so directly, that Lucien and the 
baroness were staggered ; and they interrogated each other with their 
i as if to seek help against this aggression ; but the irresistible will of 
e master of the house prevailed, and the husband was victorious. 
“Do not think I wish to turn you out, my dear Debray,” continued 
glars; “oh, no! not at all! An unexpected occurrence forces me to 
ask my wife to have a little conversation with me; it is so rarely I make 
such a request, 1 am sure you cannot grudge it fo me.” Debray mut- 
tered something, bowed, and went out, knocking himself against the 
edge of the door, like Nathan in “ Athalie.”-—“ It is extraordinary,” 
he said, when the door was closed behind him, “ how easily these hus- 
ds, whom we ridicule, gain an advantage over us.” 
Lucien having left, Danglars took his place on the sofa, closed the 
open book, and placing himself in a dreadfully dictatorial attitude, he 
n playing with the dog; but the animal, not liking him so well as 
Debray, and attempting to bite him, Danglars seized him by the skin of 
his neck, and threw him to the other side ef the room upon a couch. 
The anima) nttered a cry during the transit, but, arrived at its destina- 
tion, it crouched behind the cushions, and, stupified at such unusual 
treatment, remained sileut and motionless. “ Do you know, sir,” asked 
the baroness, “that you are improving? Generally you are only rude, 
but to-night you are brutal.”——“ It is because I am in a worse humour 
than usual,” replied Dauglars. Hermine lovked at the banker with 
supreme disdain. These glances frequently exasperated the pride of 
Danglars, but this evening he took no notice of them. | 
“ And what have I to do with your ill-humour ?” said the baroness, 
Irritated at the impassibility of her husband ; “do these things concern 
me? Keep your ill-humour at home in your chests; or, since you have 
clerks whom you pay, vent it upon them.”——“N ot 80 i a 
Danglars ; “your advice is wrong, 80 I shall not follow it. My chests 
are my Pactolus, as, 1 think, M. Demoustier eays, and I will not retard 
ite Course, or disturb its calm. My clerks are honest men, who earn my 
fortune, whom I pay much below their deserts, if I may value them 
ecoording to what tly bring in ; therefore I shull not get into a passion 
with them; those with whom I will be in a passion are those who eat 
dinner’, mount my horses, and exhaust my fortune.” 

And pray who are the persons who exhaust your fortune? Explai: 
yonreelf more clearly, I beg, sir."———“ Oh, make yourself easy !—I am 
not speaking riddles, and you will soon know what I mean. © people 
who exhaust my fortune are those who draw out 700,000 francs in the 
Pay de wet cadedand * said the baro: ing to di 

Jo not un d you, sir,” said the ness, g i 
fhe agitation of her voice and the flush of her face. “You understand 
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me perfecily, on the contrary,” said Danglars ; “but, if you will ist, 
I will tell you that I have just lost 705,000 france upon the gpanish 
Loan.” And pray,” asked the baroness, ‘am I responsible for this 


“ Why not ? °——* Is it my fault you have lost 700,000 francs P” 

“Certainly it is not mine.”——“ Once for all, sir,” replied the baroness, 
sharply, “I tell you I will not hear cash famed ‘it isa style of language 
I never heard in the house of my parents or in that of my first husband.” 

“Qh! I can well believe that, for neither of them was worth a penny.” 

“The better reason for my not being conversant with the slang of the 
bank, which is here dinning in my ears from morning to night; that 
noise of crowns jingling, which are constantly being counted and re- 
counted, is odious to me. I only know one thing I e more, which 
is the sound of your voice.” oe j 

“Really!” said Danglars. “ Well, this surprises me, for I thought 
you took the liveliest interest in my affairs ! ”——“ I! What could put 
such an idea into your head ?” 

“ Yourself! "———“ Ah !—what next P "-——" Most amuredy 

“I should like to know upon what occasion ? ”——“ Ah, that is very 
easily done! Last February you were the first who told me of the 
Haytian funds. You had dreamt that a ship had entered the harbour 
at Havre, that this ship brought news that a puyment we had looked 
upon as lost was going to be made. I know how clear-sighted your 
dreams are; I therefore purchased immediately as many shares as | 
could of the Haytian debt, and I gaimed 400,000 francs by it, of which 
100,000 have been honestly paid to you. You spent it as you p 
that was your business, In March there was a question about a grant 
to a railway. Three companies presented themselves, each offering 
equal securities. You told me that your mageais Sey although you 

retend to know nothing about speculations, I think, on the oontrary, 
at your comprehension is very clear upon certain affairs,—well, you 
teld me that your instinct led you to believe the grant would be given 
to the company called the Southern. I bought two-thirds of the shares 
of that company; as you had foreseen, the shares became of triple value, 
and I picked upa million (40,(.00/.), from which 250,000 francs were 
paid to you for pin-money. How have you spent this 260,000 francs P— 
it is no business of mine.’ 

“When are thie coming to the point ?” cried the baroness, shivering 
wath anger and impatience. “ Patience, madame, I am coming to it.” 

“That's fortunate!” 

“In Apnil you went to dine at the minister’s. You heard a private 
conversation respecting the affairs of Spain—on the expulsion of Don 
Carlos. 1 bought some Spanish shares. The expulsion took place and 
I pocketed 600,000 francs the day Charles V. repassed the Bidassoa. Of 
these 600,000 francs you took 50,000 crowns. They were yours, you 
disposed of them according to your fancy, and I asked no questions 
but it is not the leas true that you have this year received 500,000 livres.” 

“ Well, sir, and what then ?” 

“ Ah, yes, it was just afler this that you spoiled everything | ” 

“ Really your manner of speaking—— ” 

“It expresses my meaning, and that isall I want. Well, three days 
after that you talked politics with M. Debray, and you fancied from his 
words that Don Carlos had returnea to Spain. Well, I sold my shar 
the news was spread, and I no longer sold but ib them ; next day | find 
packet false, and by this false report I ve lost 700,000 francs.” 
eu Fr. 
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“Well! .oce I gave you a fougth of my gains, I think you owe mee 
fourth of my losses: the fourth of 700,000 francs is 175,000 francs.” 

“ What you say is absurd, and I cannot sce why M. Debray’s name 1 
mixed up in this affair.” : 

Because if you do not possess the 175,000 francs I reclaim, you must 
have lent them to your friends, and M. Debray is one of your friends.” 

“For shame !” exolaimed tle baroness. 

“Ob! let us have no gestures, no screams, no modern drama, or you 
will ore me to tell you that I see Debray leave here, pocketing nearly 
the whole of the 500,000 livres you have handed over to him this year; 
while he smiles to himself, saying, that he has found that which the 
most skilful players have never discovered—that is, a roulette, where he 
wins without playin , and is no loser when he loses.” The baroness 
became enruged. “ Wretch! ” she cried, “ will you dare to tell me you 
did not know that with which you now reproach me?” 

__ “Ido not say that I did know it,and I do not say that I did not know 
it. I merely tell you to look into my conduct during the last four years 
that we have ceased to be busband and wife, and see whether it has not 
always been consistent. Some time after our rupture, you wished to 
study music under the celebrated baritone who made such a successful 
début at the Théatre Italien; at the same time I felt inclined to learn 
dancing of the danseuse who acquired such a reputation in London. 

‘his cost me, on your account and mine, about 100,000 francs. I said 
nothing, for we must have peace in the house; and 100,000 francs for a 
lady and gentleman to be properly instructed in music and dancing are 
not too much. Well, you soon became tired of singing, and you take a 
funcy to study diplomacy with the minister’s secretary. You under- 
stnod: it signifies nothing to me so long as you pay for your lessons out 
of your own cash-box. But to-day] find you are drawing on mine, and 
that your apprenticeship may cost me 700,000 francs per month. Stop 
there, madame! for this cannot lust. Hither the diplomatist must give 
his lessons gratis, and I will tolerate him, or he must never set his foot 
again in my house ;—do you understand, madame ? ”——“* Oh, this is too 
much,” cried Hermine, choking; “ you are worse than despicable.” 

“ But,” continued Danglars, “I fiud you did not even pause there——” 

“Insults ! ” 

“You aro right; let us leave these facts alone, and reason coolly. I 
have never interfered in your atlurs, excepting for thea good ; treat 
mein the same way. You say you have 1othing to do with my cash- 
box. Beitso. Do as you like with your own, but dq vot fill or empty 
mine. Besides, how do I know that this was not a political trick ; that 
the minister, enraged at seeing me in the opposition, and jealous of the 
popular sympathy I excite, has vot concerted with M. Debray to 
ruin me P ” 

“A probable thing !”———“ Why not? Who ever heard of such an 
occurrence as this ?—A false telegraphic despatch—it is almost imposzibie 
fur signals to have been made diflerent to those of the two last tele- 
graphs. It was done on purpose for me, I am sure of it.” 

“Sir,” said the baroness, humbly, “are you not aware that the man 
employed there was dismissed, that they talked of going to law with 
him, that orders were issued to arrest him, and that this order woud 
nave been put into execution if be had not escaped their researches by 
a flight which proves either his madness or his culpability? It was a 
mistake.”——“ Yes, which made fools laugh, which caused the minister 
to have a sleepless night, which hes caused the minister’s secretaries ty 
blacken several shoets of paper, but which has cost me 700,000 france,” 
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But, sir,” said Hermine, suddenly, “if all this is, as you eay, caused 
by M. oma why, instead of going direct to him, do you come and tel. 
me of it? Why to accuse the man do you address the woman ?” 

“Do I know M. Debray ?—do I wish to know him ?—do I wish to 
know that he gives advice ?—do I wish to follow it P—do I speculate ? 
No; you do all this, not 1.” a 

“ Still it seems to me that, as you profit by it——” 

Danglars shrugged his shoulders. “ Foolish creature,” he exclaimed. 
“Women fancy they have talent because they have managed two or 
three intrigues without being the talk of Paris! But know that if you 
had even hidden your irregularities frem your husband, which is but 
the commencement of the art—fur generally husbands will not see— 
you would then have been but a faint imitation of most of your friend: 
among the women of the world. But it has not been so with me,—1 
see, and always have seen, during the last sixteen years, You may, 

rhaps, have hidden a thought; but not a step, not an action, not a 
ault, has escaped me; while you flattered yourself upon your address, 
and firmly believed you had deceived me. ‘What bas been the result? 
—that, thanks to my pretended ignorance, there are none of your 
friends, from M. de Villefort to M. Debray, who have not trembled 
before me. There is not one who has not treated me as the master of 
the house,—the only title I desire with respect to you; there is not one, 
in fact, who would have dared to speak of me as I have spoken of them 
this day. I will allow you to make me hateful; but I will prevent your 
rendering me ridiculous, and, above all, I forbid you to ruin me.” 

The baroness had been tolerably composed until the name of Villefort 
had been pronounced; but then she became pale, and, rising, as if 
touched by a spring, she stretched out her hands as though conjurin 
an apparition; she then took two or three steps towards her husband, 
as though to tear the secret from him, of which he was ignorant, or 
which he withheld from some odious caiculation, as all his calculation- 
were, “M. de Villefort !—W hat do you mean ?” ; 

“I mean that M. de Nargonne, your firot husband, being neither a 
philosopher nor a banker, or perhaps being both, and seeing there wa- 
nothing to be got out of a procureur du roi, died of grief or anger at 
finding, after an absence of nine months, that you had been enceinte six 
{ am brutal,—I not only allow it, but boast of it; it is one of the reason: 
of my success in commercial business. Wh did he kill himself instead 
of you? Because he had no cash to save. life belongs to my cash. 
M. Debray has made me lose 700,000 francs; Ict him bear his share « 
the loss, and we will go on as before; if not, let him become bankrupt 
for the 250,000 livres, and do as all bankrupts do—disappear. He is a 
charming fellow. I allow, when his news is correct; but when it is not, 
there are fifty others in the world who would do better than him.” 

Madame Danglars was rooted to the spot; she made a violent effort 
to reply to this last attack; but she fell upon a chair, thinking of Ville- 
fort, of the dinner soene, of the strange series of misfortunes which had 
taken place in her house during the last few days, and changed the 
usual calm of her establishment to a scene of scandalous debate. 
Danglars’ did not even look at her, nouek she tried all she could to 
faint. He shut the bedroom-door after him, without adding another 
word, and returned to his apartments; and when M e Dan 
recovered from her half-fainting condition, she could almost believe she 
had had disagreeable dream. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
Matrimonial Projects. 


THE day fullowing this scene, at the hour the banker usually chose to 
pay a visit to Madame Danglars, on his way to his office, his coupé did 
not appear in the court. At this time, that is, about half-past twelve, 
Madsme Danglars ordered her carriage, and went out. Danglars, 

behind a curtain, watched the departure he had been waiting for. 

e gave orders that he should be informed directly Madame Danglars 
appeared ; but at two o’clock she had not returned. He then called for 
his horses, drove to the Chamber, and inscribed his name to speak 
against the budget. From twelve to two o'clock Danglars had remained 
in his study, unsealing his despatches, and becoming more and more sad 
every minute, heaping figure upon figure, and receiving, among other 
visite, one from Major Cavalcanti, who, as stiff and as exact as ever, pre- 
sented himself precisely at the hour named the night before, to termi- 
nate his business with the banker. On leaving the Chamber, Danglars, 
who had shown violent marks of agitation during the sitting, and been 
more bitter than ever against the ministry, re-entered his carriage, and 
told the coachman to drive to the Avenue des Champs-Elysées, No. 30. 

Monte-Cristo was at home; only he was engaged with some one, and 
begged Danglars to wait for a moment in the drawing-room. While the 
banker was waiting, the door opened, and a man dressed as an abbé 
entered, who, doubtless, more familiar with the house than he was, 
instead of waiting, merely bowed, and, passing on to the further apart- 
ments, disappeared. A minute after the door by which the priest had 
entered re-opened, and Monte-Cristo appeared. “ Pardon me,” said he, 
“my dear baron, but one of my friends, the Abbé Busoni, whom you 
perhaps saw res by has just arrived in Paris; not having seen him for 
along time, could not make u my mind to leave him sooner, so I 
hope this will be sufficient reason for ay having made you wait.” 

Nay,” said Danxlars, “it is my fault; I have chosen my visit at a 
wrong time, and will retire.” 

“ Not at all; on the contrary, be seated; but what is the matter with 

ouP You look careworn; really you alarm me! For a capitalist to 

sad, like the appearance of a comet, presages some misfortune to the 

world.”-——-“ J have been in ill-luck for several days,” said Danglara, 
“and I have heard nothing but bad news.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” said Monte-Cristo. “Have you had another fall at 
the Bourse P”———“ No; I am safe for a few days at least. 1am only 
annoxol about a bankrupt of Trieste.” 

“'Keally! Does it happen to be Jacopo Manfredi?” 

“Exactly so. Imagine a man who has transacted business with me 
for I do not know how long, to the amount of 800,000 or 900,000 franc: 
during the year. Never a mistake or delay: a fellow who paid hike a 

rince Well, I was a million in advance with him, and now my fire 
acopo Manfredi suspends payment !”——“ Pp” 

“tis an unheard-of fatality, I draw upon him for 600,000 vance, 
my bills are returned unpaid, and, more than that, I hold bills o 
exchange signed by him to the value of 400,000 francs, payable at his 
correspondents in Paris at the end of this month. To-day is the 30th. 
I present them; but my correspondent has disap . This, with my 
Spanish affairs, made a pretty end to the month.”———* Then you really 
lost by that affair in Spain ? 
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* Yes; only 700,000 francs out of tiny cash-box = arene re) * 

“ Why, bow could you make such a mistake—such an old stager P” 

* Oh, it is all my wife’s fault. She dreamed Don Carlos had returned 
to § ; she believes in dreams. It is magnetism, she says; and when 
she a thing it is sure to happen, she assures me. On this con- 
viction, I allow her to speculate; she has btr pank and her stockbruker; 
the speculated and lost. It is true she speculates with her own money, 
not mine; nevertheless, you can understand that when 700,000 francs 
gave the wife’s pocket, the husband always finds it out. But do you 
mean to say you have not heard of this? Why, the thing has made a 
tremendous noise.”———“ Yes, I heard it spoken of, but 1 did not know 
the details; and then no one can be more ignorant than I am of the 
affairs in the Bourse.” 

“Then you do not speculate?”——“ IP—How could I speculate 
when I already have so much trouble in regulating my income? 
should be obliged, besides my steward, to keep a clerk and a boy.—But 
touching these Spanish affairs, I think the baroness did not dream the 
whole of this entrance of Don Carlos, The papers said something about 
it, did they not?” ; 

“Then you believe the newspapers? ”-——“ I P—not the least in the 
world; only I fancied that the honest Messager was an exception to 
the:rule, and that it only announced telegraphic despatches.” 

“Well! this is what pussies me,” replied Danglars; “ the news of the 
return of Don Carlos was brought by telegraph.”——“ So that,” said 
Monte-Cristo, “ you have lost nearly 1,700,000 francs this month.” 

“ Not nearly, indeed; that is exactly my loss.”———“ Diable!” said 
ponte re compassionately, “it is a hard blow for a third-rate 
ortune. 

“'Third-rate,” said Danglars, rather humbled, “ what do you mean by 
that ?”-—“ Certainly,” continued Monte-Cristo, “I make three assort- 
mente in fortune—first-rate, seoond-rate, and third-rate fortunes. I 
call those first-rate which are composed of treasures one possesses under 
one’s hand, such as mines, lands, and funded property, in such states as 
France, Austria, and Engjand, provided these treasures and property 
form a total of about a bundred millions; I call those second-rate 
fortunes, gained by manufacturing enterprizes, joint-stock companies, 
vicero alties, and principalities, not drawing more than 1,500,000 francs, 
the whole forming « capital of about fifty millions; finally, I call those 
third-rate fortunes, composed of a fluctuating capital, dependent upon 
the will of others, or upon chances which a bankrupcy involves or a 
false telegraph shakes: such as banks, speculations of the day—in fact, 
all operations under the influence of greater or less mischanoes, the 
whole bringing in a real or fictitious capital of about fifteen millions. 
I think this is about your position, is it not ?” 

“Confound it! yes!” replied Danglars. 

“ The result, then, of six more such months as this would be to reduce 
the third-rate house to despair.” Oh!” said Danglars, becoming 
ery Pale, “ how you are running on!” 

us imagine seven such months,” continued Monte-Cristo, in 
the same tone, “Tell me, have you ever thought that seven times 
1,700,000 france, make nearly twelve millions? No, you have not;— 
well, you are right, for if you indulged in such reflections, you would 
uever risk your principal, which is to the speculator what the skin is to 
civilised man, We have our clothes, some more splendid than others,— 
this is our credit; but when a man dies he has sod his skin; in the 
tame way, on retiring from business, you bave nothing »® your real 
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rincipal of about five or six rhillions, at the most; for (air.-rate 
ortunes are never more than a fourth of what they appear to be, like 
the locomotive on a railway, the size uf which is magnified by the sincke 
and steam surrounding it. Well, out of the five or six millions, which 
form your real capital, you have just lost nearly two millions, which 
must, of course, in the sarhe degree diminish your credit and fictitious 
fortune; to follow out my simile, your skin has been opened by bleeu- 
ing, which, repeated three or four times, will cause death —so pay 
attention to it, M. Danglars. Do you want money? Do you wish me 
to lend you some?” 

“What a bad calculator you are!” exclaimed Danglars, calling to 
his assistance all his philosophy and dissimulation, “JI have made 
money at the same time by speculations whi¢dh have succeeded. 1 have 
made up for the loss of blood by nutrition. I lost a battle in Spain, 
T have been defeated in Trieste, but my naval army in India will have 
taken some galleons, und my Mexican pioneers will have discovered 
gene mine.” 

very wood! very good! But _the wound remains, and will reopen 

at tie first loss,"——-" No! for I am only embarked in certainties,” 
replied Danglars, with the air of a mountebank, sounding out bis own 
praises; “to involve me, three governments must crumble to dust.” 

“Well! such things have been !”——“ That there should be a famine!” 

“ Recollect the seven fat and the seven lean kine.” 

“ Or, that the sea should become dry, as in the days of Pharaoh; and 
even then my vessels would become caravans.” 

“So much the better, I_congratulate you, my dear M. Danglars.” 
said Monte-Cristo; “I see I was deceived, and that you belong to th: 
class of second-rate fortunes.”———“ I think I may aspire to_that 
honour,” said Danglars with a smile, which reminded Monte-Crist. 
of one of those sickly moons which bad artists are so fond of daubip 
into their pictures of ruins; “ but, while we are speaking of business, 
he added, pleased to find an opportunity of changing the subject, “ tell 
me what I am to do for M. Cavalcanti P” 

“Give him money, if he is recommended to you, and the recom- 
mendation seems good.”———“ Excellent ! he presented himself this 
morning with a bond of 40,000 francs, payable at sight, on you, signed 
by Busoni, and returned by you to me, with your indorsenient; of 
course, I immediately counted him over the forty bank-notes.” 

Monte-Cristo nodded his head 1n token of assent. “ But that is not 
all,” continued Danglars; “he has opened an account with my house 
for his son.”——-“ May I ask how much he allows the young man?” 

* Five thousand francs per month.” Meas 

“Sixty thousand francs per year. I thought I was right in believing 
that Cavalcanti to be a stingy fellow. How can a young man live upon 
5,000 francs a-month ?”——“ But you understand that if the young 
man should want a few thousands more——” 

“Do not advance it; the father will never repay it; you do not knew 
these ultramontane millionaires; they are regular wisers. And by 
whom were they recommended to you?” 

“Oh, by the bouse of Kenzi, one of the best in Florence."———“ I do 
not mean to say you will lose, but, nevertheless, mind you hold to the 
terms of the agreement.”———* Would you not trust the Cavalcanti?” 

“TP? oh, I would advance six millions on his signature. I was only 
speaking in reference to the second-rate fortunes we were mentioniny 

ust now.”———“ And with all this, how plain he is! I should neve; 
ve taken him for anything more than a mere maior,” 
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” Aad you would have flattered hifh, for certainly, as you say, he has 
so manner. The first time I saw him he appeared to me like an old 
heutenant who had grown mouldy beneath his epaulette. But all the 
Italians are the same; they are like old Jews when they are not glitter- 
ing in Oriental splendour. ; 

“The young man is better,” said Danglar®. 

“Yes; a little nervous, perhaps, but, upon the whole, he appeared 
tolerable. I was uneasy about him.”——“ Why?” en 

“ Because you met him at my house, just after his introduction into 
the world, as they told me. He has been travelling with a very severe 
tutor, and had never been to Paris before.”——“ Ah, I believe noble- 
men marry amongst themselves, do they not?” asked Danglars, care- 
lessly ; “ they like to unite their fortunes.” __ 

i it is usual, certainly; but Cavalcanti is an original who does 
nothing like other people. I cannot help thinking he has brought his 
son to France to choose a wife.” ; 

“Do you think so ?”——-“ I am sure of it.” ; 

“And you have heard his fortune mentioned ?”——“ Nothing else 
was talked of; only some said he was worth millions, and others that he 
did not possess a farthing.” — 

“ And what is your opinion?”——"I ought not to influence you, 
becuse it is only my own personal impression.” 

“Well, and it is that——” ; 

“ My opinion is, that all these old podestats, these ancient condottieri, 
for the Cavalcanti have commanded armies and governed provinces,— 
wy opinion, | say, is, that they have buried their millions in corners, the 
secret of which they have only transmitted to their eldest sons, who 
have done the same from generation to generation, and the proof of 
this is seen in their yellow and dry appearance, like the florins of the 
pee which, from being constantly gazed upon, have become reflected 
in them.” 

“Certainly,” said Danglars, “and this is further supported by the fact 
of their not possessing an inch of land.”-———“ Very little, at least; I 
know of none which Cavalcanti possesses, excepting his palace in Lucca.” 

*Ab! he has a palace?” said Danglars, laughing: “come, that is 
romethiug.*——* Yes; and more than that, he lets it to the Minister of 
Finances while he lives in a simple house. Oh! asI told you before, I 
think the good man very close!” 

“Come, you do not flatter him.”———“_ scarcely know him; I think 
] have seen him three times in my life; all I know relating to him is 
through Basoni and himself; he was ere | me this morning that, 
tired of letting his property lie dormant in Italy, which is a dead nation, 
he wislied to find a method, either in France or England, of multiply- 
ing his millions; but remember, that though I place great confidence in 
Busoni, | am not responsible for this.” 

“Never mind ; accept my thanks for the client you have sent me; it 
is a fine name to inscribe on my lists, and sid cashier was quite proud 
of it when I explained to him who the Cavalcanti were. By the way, 
this is merely a simple question, when these kind of people marry 
their sons, do they give them any fortune? ”——*“ Oh, that depends 
upon ciruumstances, I know an Italian prince, rich as a gold-mine, 
one of the noblest families in Tuscany, who, when his sons married 
mpegs ag his wish, gave them millions, and when they married 
azainst his consent, merely allowed them thirty crowns a-month. 
Should Andrea marry accorene to his father’s views, he will, perhaps, 
give Lion one, twe, or three millious. For example, supposing i* vere 
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the daughter of a banker, he might take an interest in the house of the 
father-in-law of his son; then again, if he disliked his choice, the major 
takes the key, double-looks his coffer, and Master Andrea would be 
obliged to live like the son of a Tarisian family, by shuflling cards or 
rattling the dice.” — 

“Ah! that boy will find out some Bavarian or Peruvian princess ; ho 

will want a crown and an immense fortune.” ———“ No; these grand lords 
on the other side of the Alps frequently marry into plain families; like 
Jupiter, they like to cross the race. But do you wish to marry Andrea, 
my dear M. Danglars, that you are asking so many questions? ” 
' “ Ma foi!” said Danglars, “it would not be a bad speculation, I fancy, 
and you know I am a speculator.”——-"* You are not thinking of Made- 
moiselle Danglars, I a you would not like poor Andrea to have 
his throat cut by Albert ?” 

“ Albert!” repeated Danglars, shrugging his shoulders; “ah, yes ! 
he would care very little about it, I think.” 

“But he is betrothed to your daughter, I believe P »——*“ Certainly, 
M. de Morcerf and | have talked about this marriage, but Madame 
Morcerf and Albert-——” 

“You do not mean to say that it would not be a good match P” 

“ Indeed, I imagine that Mademoiselle Danglars is as good as M. de 
Morcerf.”———“ Mademoiselle Danglars’ fortune will be great, no doubt, 
especially if the telegraph should not make any more mistakes.” 

: ae : PA not mean her fortune only; but tell me——” 

6s a 

“Why did you not invite M. and Madame de Morcerf to your dinner?” 

“TI did so, but he excused himself on account of Madame de Morcerf 
bein oe to go to Dieppe for the benefit of sea air.”———“ Yes, yes,” 
said Dang ars, laughing, “it would do her a great deal of good.” 

“Why so? ”’——“ Because it is the air she always breathed in her 
youth.” Monte-Cristo took no notice of this ill-natured remark. 

“ But still, if Albert be not so rich as Mademoiselle Danglara,” said the 
count, “ you must allow that he has a fine name? ” 

“So he has; but I like mine as well.” - 

“Certainly ; your name is popular, and does honour to the title they 
intended to adorn you with; but you are too intelligent not to know, that 
nocording to a prejudice, too firmly rooted to be exterminated, a nobility 
which dates back five centuries is worth more than one that can only 
reckon twenty years.” 

“ And for this very reason,” said Danglars, with a smile, which he 
tried to make sardonic, “I prefer M. Andrea Cavalcanti to M. Albert 
de Morcerf.”———“ Still, I should not think the Morcerfs would yield to 
the Cavalcanti?” 

“The Morcerfs !—Stay, my dear count,” said Danglars; “you area 
clever man, are you not ?”——“ J think so.” 

“ And you understand heraldry,? ”»——“ A little.” ' 

“Well, look at my coat-of-arms, it is worth more than Morvcerf’s.” 

“Why soP”——" Because, though I am not a baron by birth, my 
real name is, at least, Danglars.” 

“Well, what then ? "——* While his name is not Moroerf.” 

“ How !—not Morcerf? ”——“ Not the least in the world.” 

“Go on !*——“ I bave been made a baron, so that I actvally am one i 
he made himself a count, so that he is not one at all.”"———“ impossible! 

“ Listen, my dear count; M. de Morcerf bas been my friend, or rather 
my soquaintance, during the last thirty years. You knéw I have made 
the most of my arms, though I pever furgot my origin.” * 
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“A proof of great humility or great ride,” said Monte-Cristo. 

: Well when I was a clerk, Morcert was a mere fisherman.” 

“ And then he was called——” 

“ Fernand.”——“ Ouly Fernand?” 

“Fernand Mondego.”——“* You are sure %” | 

“ Pardieu! I have bought enough fish of him to know his name.” 

“Then, why did you think of giving your daughter to him ?” 

“ Because Fernand and Danglars, being both parvenus, both having 
become noble, both rich, are about equal in worth, excepting that there 
have been certain things mentioned of him that were never said of me.” 

“What ?”——‘ Oh, nothing!” : ; 

“Ah, yes! what you tell me recalls to mind something about the 
name of Fernand Mondego. I have heard that name in Greece.” 

“In conjunction with the affairs of Ali Pacha?” 

“Exactly so.”———“ This is the mystery,” said Danglars; “I acknow- 
ledge I would have given anything to find it out.” 

“It would be very easy if you much wished it.”——“ How soP” 

“Probably, on have some correspondent in Greece |” 

“T should think so! ”——“ At Janina ? 

“Every where.”-———“ Well, write to your correspondent in Janina, and 
ask him what part was played by a Frenchman named Fernand Mondego 
in the catastrophe of Ali 'Tebelen.” ; : 

“You are rizht,” exclaimed Danglars, rising quickly, “I will write 
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ee | will "—" And if you shonld hear of anything very scandalous—” 
“I will communicate it to you.”—-—“ You will obligo me.” Danglars 
rushed out of the room, and made but one leap into his coupé. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
The Office of the Procureur du Roi. 


J.eT us leave the banker driving his horses at their fullest speed, and 
follow Madame Danglars in her morning excursion. We have said that, 
at half-past twelve o’clock, Madame Danglars had ordered her horses, 
and had left home in the carriage. She directed her course towards the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, went down the Rue de Seine, and stopped at 
the Passage du Pont-Neuf. She descended, and crossed the passage. 
She was very plainly dressed, as would be the case with a woman of 
taste walking in the morning. At the Rue Guénégaud she called s 
fiacre, and directed him to drive to the Rue de Harlay. As soon as she 
was seated jn the coach, she drew from her pocket a very thick black 
veil, which sne tied on to her straw bonnet; she then replaced the 
bonnet, and saw with pleasure in a little pocket-mirror, that her white 
complexion and brilliant eyes were alone visible. The fiacre crossed 
the Pont-Neuf and entered the Rue de Harlay by the Place Dauphine: 
the driver was paid as the door opened, an rh oe lightly up the 
stairs, Madame Danglars soon ed the hall des Pas-Perdus, 

_, here was a great deal going on that morning, and many business- 
like persons at the Palais; business-like persons pay very little attention 
to women, and Madame Dangiars crossed the hall without exciting 
more gains gi than as oy! _ calling upon her loeyer, Chere 

& great prees of people in M. de ort’s ante-chamber ; bu 
Madame Danglars liad no occasion even to pronounce ber name: the 
~ °° * ghe appeared, the door-keeper rose, came to her,-and asked 
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whether she was not the person with #hom M. le Procureur da Res 
tad made an appointment, and on her affirmative answer being given, 
he conducted her by a private passage to M. de Villefort’s office. The 
magistrate was seated in an arm-chair, writing, with his back towards 
}he door; he heard it open, and the door-keeper pronounce the words, 
“Walk in, madame,” and then re-close it, without moving; but no 
-ooner had the man’s footsteps ceased than he started up, drew the 
holts, closed the curtains, and examined every corner of the room. 
‘hen, when ke had assured himself that he could neither be seen nor 
heard, and was, consequently, relieved of doubts, he said,—“ Thanks, 
madame,—thanks for your punctuality ;” and he offered a chair to 
Madame Danglars, which she accepted, for her heart beat so violently 
that she felt nearly suffocated. 

“It is a long time, madame,” said the procureur du roi, describing a 
half-circle with his chair, so as to place himself directly opposite to 
Madame Danglars,—“ it is a long time since ] had the pleasure of speak- 
ing alone with you; and I regret that we have only now met to enter 
upon a aan conversation.” ———“ Nevertheless, sir, you see I have 
answered your first apps although certainly the conversation must 
be much more painful for me than for you.” Villefort smiled bitterly. 

“Tt is true, then,” he said, rather uttering his thoughts aloud than 
addressing his companion,—“ it is true, then, that all our actions leave 
their traces—some sad, others bright—on our paths! It is, then, true 
that every step in our lives resembles the course of an insect on the 
sand—it leaves its track! Alas! to many the path is traced by tears.” 

“ Sir,” said Madame Danglars, “ you can feel for my emotion, can you 
not ! Spare me, then, I beseech you. When I look at this room, whence 
ao many guilty creatures have departed trembling and ashamed —when 
I look at that chair, before which I now sit trembling and ashamed, 
oh! it requires all my reason to convince me that I am not avery guilty 
woman and you a menacin judge. Villefort dropped his head and 
sighed. “ And I,” he said,“ I feel that my place is notin the judge’s seat, 
but on the prisoner’s stool.” ———“‘ You P” said Madame Danglars. 

“Yes, me.”——“ I think, sir, you exaggerate your situation,” said 
Madame Danelars, whose beautiful eyes sparkled for amoment. “The 
paths of which you were just speaking have been traced by all young 
men of ardent imaginations. Besides the pleasure there is always 
remorse, from the indulgence of our passions; and, after all, what have 
you Ng to fear from all this; the world excuses, and notoriety ennobles 
you 

“ Madame,” replied Villefort, “you know that I am no hypocrite, or, 
et least, that I never deceive without a reason. If my brow be severe, it 
is because many misfortunes have clouded it; if my heart be petrified, 
it is that it might sustain the blows it has received. I was not soin my 
youth, I was not so on the night of the betrothal, when we were all 
seated round a table in the Rue du Cours at Marseilles. But since 
then everything has changed in and about me; I am accustomed to 
brave difficulties, and, in the conflict, to crush those who, by their own 
free will, or by chance, voluntarily or involuntarily, interfere with me in 
my career. It is generally the case that what we most ardently desire is 
as ardently withheld from us by those who wish to obtain it, or from 
@hom we atteinpt to snatch it. Thus, the greater number of a man’s 
errors come before him disguised under the specious form of necessity ; 
then, after error has been committed in a moment of excitement, o 
delirium, or of fenr, we see that we might have avoided and escaped it. 
The means ve might have used, which we in our blindness conid gof 
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see, then seom simple and easy, aad’we say,‘ Why did I not do this 
‘nstead of that?’ Women, on the contrary, are rarely tormented with 
remorse; for the decision does not come from you, your misfortunes 
are generally imposed upon you, and your faults the result of other’s 
crimes.” 

“In any case, sir, you will allow,” replied Madame Danglars, “ that 
even if the fault were alone mine, I last night received a severe punish- 
ment for it."———* Poor thing!” said Villefort, pressing her hand, “it 
was too severe for your strength, for you were twice overwhelmed, and 


yet—— 

“ Well ? »——“ Well, I must tell you. Collect all your courage, for 
you have not ret heard all!” ; 

“Ah!” exclaimed Madame Danglars, alarmed, “what is there more 
te hear ?”——“ You only look back to the past; and it is, indeed, bad 
enough. Well, picture to yourself a future more gloomy etill—certainly 
pigallal,—perbaps sanguinary!” ‘he baroness knew how calm Ville- 
fort naturally was, and his present excitement frightened her so much, 
that she opened her mouth to scream, but the sound died in her throat. 

How has this terrible past been recalled!” cried Villefort; “ how is it 
that 1t nas escaped from the depths of the tomb and the recesses of our 
hearts, where it was buried, to visit us now, like a phantom, whitenin 
our cheeks and flushing our brows with shame ?”——“ Alas!” sai 
Hermine, “doubtless it 1s chance!” 

“Chance!” replied Villefort; “no, no, madame, there is no such 
thing ay chance! ”——“Oh, yes; has not a fatal chance revealed all 
this? Was it not by chance the count of Monte-Crist: bought this 
house? Was it not by chance he caused the earth to be dug? Is it 
not by chance that the unfortunate child was disinterred under the 
trees ? That poor innocent offspring of mine, which I never even kissed, 
but for whom I wept many, many tears. Ah! my heart clung to the 
count when he mentioned the dear spoil found beneath the flowers.” 

“Well! No! madame; this is the terrible news I have to tell you,” 
said Villefort, in a hollow voice. “No! nothing was found beneath 
the flowers; there was no child disinterred,—no! You must not weep; 
no, you must not groan—you must tremble !”——“ What can you 
mean?” asked Madame Danglars, shuddering. 

“I mean that M. de Monte-Cristo, digging underneath theso trees 
found neither skeleton nor chest; because neither of them were there.’ 
~——“ Neither of them there!” oh eer Madame Danglars, fixing upon 
him her eyes, which, by their fearful dilatation, indicated how much she 
was alarmed. 

_ “Neither of them there!” she again said, as though striving to 
impress herself with the meaning of the words which escaped her. 
“No!” said Villefort, burying his face in his hands,—“ no, a hundred 
times—no!”——“ Then you did not bury the poor child there, sir? 
Why did you deceive me? Wheredid you place it ? tell me—where ?” 

“There! But listen to me—listen—and you will pity one who has 
for twenty years alone borne the heavy burden of the grief I am about 
to reveal, without arte hy least portion upon you.”———“Ob! you 
frighten me! but speak, I will listen.” 7 ‘ 

You recollect that sad night, when you were half expiring on that 
bed in the red damask room, while I, scarcely less agitated than you, 
awaited your delivery. The child was born—was given to me—without 
pba ia a breath, without voice; we thought it dead.” 
Madame moved rapidly, as though she would spring from her 
ehair: bt Villefort stopped, and clasp~? ®is +e-dg as if to implore he 
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attention. “We thought it dédad” he repeated; “I placed it in tha 
chest which was to take the place of a coffin; I descended to the 
garden; 1 dug a hole, and then flung it down in haste. Scarcely had | 
covered it with mould, when the arm of the Corsican was stretohea 
towards me; 1 saw a shadow rise, and, at the same time a flash of light. 

I felt pain; I wished to ory out, but an icy shiver ran aha i m 
veins and stifled my voice—I fell lifeless, and fancied myself kill 
Never shall I forget your sublime courage, when, having returned te 
consciousness, I dragged myself to the foot of the stairs, where, expiring 
yourself, you came to meet me. We were obliged to keep silent upon 
the dreadful catastrophe. You had the fortitude to regain the house, 
assisted by your nurse. A duc! was the pretext for my wound. Though 
we scarcely expected it, our secret remained in our own keeping alone, 
I was taken to Versailles; for three months I struggled with death; at 
last, as 1 seemed to cling to life, 1 was ordered to the South. Four men 
carried me from Paris to ChAlons, walking six leagues a-day: Madame 
de Villefort followed the litter in her carriage. At Ch&lons, I was put 
upon the Soane, thence I passed on to the Rhone, whence I deace 
merely with the current, to Arles; at Arles I was again placed on my 
litter, and continued my journey to Marseilles. My recovery lasted six 
months; I never heard you rantioned, and 1 did not dare inquire for 
you. When I returned to Pas, I learned that, widow of M. de Nar- 
Bonne, you had married M. Danglars. 

-“ What had been the subject of my thoughts ever since consciousness 
had returned to me? Always the same,—always the child’s corpse 
which, every night in my dreams, rising from the earth, fixed iteel! 
above the grave with a menacing look and gesture. I inquired imme- 
diately on my return to Paris; the house had not been inhabited sinoe 
we left it, but it had just been let for nine years. I found the tenant, 
I pretended that I disliked the idea of a house belonging to my wife’s 
father and mother passing into the hands of strangers; I offered 
to pay them for yielding up the lease; they demanded 6,000 francs, 
I would have given 10,000,—I would have given 20,000. I had the 
money with me; I made the tenant sign the cancelling deed; and 
when 1 had obtained what I so much wanted, I galloped to Auteuil. 
No one had entered the house since I had left it. It was five 
o’clock in the afternoon, I ascended into the red room, and waited 
for night. ‘'here all the thoughts which had disturbed me during 
my year of constant agony occurred with double force. The Cor- 
sican, who had declared the vendetia against me, who had followed 
me from Nimes to Paris, who had hid himself in the garden, who 
had struck me, had seen me dig the grave, had seen me inter the 
ohild, he might beoome acquainted with your person; nay, he might 
even then have known it. Would he not one day make you pay for 
keeping this terrible secret? Would it not be a sweet revenge for him 
when he found I had not died from the blow of his dagger? It was 
Sherefore necessary, before every thing else, and at all risks, that I 
should cause all traces of the past to disappear,—that I should destroy 
yvery material vestige; ¢< much realit wonid always remain in m 
revollection. ft was for uns I had annulled the lease,—it was for this 
had oome,—it was for this 1 was waiting. Night arrived; I allowed is 
to beoome quite dark. I was without a light in that room; when the 
wind shook all the doors, behind which 1 continually expected to see 
some concealed spy, I trembled. I seemed everywhere to hear your moaas 
behind me in the and I dared not turn round. My heart beat so 
violently that { feared my wound would open; at len one by one, all 
the noises in t!.e noighbonring country ceased. 1 that Thad 
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nothing to fear, that I should neithér be seen nor heard, so I decided 
upon descending to the en. 7 

= » Hermine! I consider as brave as most men; but 
when I drew from my breast the little key of the staircase which | had 
found in my coat,—that little key we both used to cherish so muc 
which you wished to have fastened to a golden ring,—when I open 
the door, and saw the pale moon shedding a ae stream of white light 
on the spiral staircase 2 against the wall, and 
vearly shrieked. I seemed to be going mad. At last I mastered m 
agitation. I descended the staircase step by step ; the only thing 
could not conquer was a suzange trembling in my knees. I grasped e 
railings; if I had relaxed ~ old for a moment, [ should have fallen. 
I reached the lower door. Outside this door a spade was placed against 
the wall; I took it and advanced towards the thicket. I had provided 
myself with a dark lantern. In the middle of the lawn I Hopped to 
light it, then I continued my path. It was the end of November; all 
‘the freshness of the garden had disappeared, the trees were nothing 
more than skeletons with their long bony arms, and the dead leaves 
sounded on the gravel under my feet. My terror overcame me to such 
a degree as I approached the thicket, that I took a pistol from my pooket 
and armed myself. I fancied continually that I saw the figure of the 
Corsican between the branches. I examined the thicket with my dark 
lantern ; it was empty. I cast my eyes all round; | was indeed alone ; 
no noise disturbed the silence of the night but the owl, whose perce 
cry seemed as if calling up the phantoms of the night. I ti 
lantern to a forked branch I had remarked a year before at the precise 
epot where I stopped to dig the hole. The grass had grown very thickly 
there during the summer, and when autumn arrived, no one had been 
there to mow it. Still one place less covered att my attention ; it 
evidently was there I had turned up the ground. I returned to work. 
The hour, then, for which I had been waiting during the last year had 
at length arrived. How I worked; how I hoped; how I sounded ev 

iece of turf, betes 3 to find some resistance to my spade, but no,— 
ound nothing, though I had made a hole twice as large as the first. I 
thought I been deceived, had mistaken the spot; I turned round ; 
I looked at the trees; I tried to recall the details which had struok me 
at the time. A oold, sharp wind whistled through the leafless branches, 
and yet the drops fell from my forehead. I recollected that I was 
stabbed just as 1 was trampling the penne to fill up the hole; while 
doing so, I had leaned against a fi ebony-tree, behind me was an 
trtiticial rock, intended to serve as a resting-place for pow walking in 
the garden ; in falling, my hand relaxing ite hold of the tree, felt the 
coldness of this stone. On my right I saw the tree, behind me the 
“ock. I stood in the same attitude, and threw myself down; I rose, 
end again began digging and enlarging the hole; still I found nothing 
—nothing,—the chest was no longer there.”-—* The chest no longer 
there!” murmured Madame Danglars, choking with fear. 

“Think not I contented myself with this one effort,” continued Ville- 
fort. “No, I searched the whole thicket. I thought the assassin, 
having discovered the chest, and supposing it to be a treasure, had jn- 
tended carrying it off; but, pervaeiny his error, bad dug another hele, 
and deposited it; but there was nothing. Then the idea struck me 
that he had not taken these precautions, and bad simply thrown 1t in a 
eorner. In the last case I must wait for day-light to my 
[ regained the room and waited.”———* Oh, Heaven !” 

= Cerllgh) downed, bent oe? again. My first vielt was to 
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the thicket. I hoped to find some traces which had escaped me in the 
dark. I had turned up the earth over a surface of more than twenty 
foet equare, and a depth of two feet. A labourer would not have done 
in a day what occupied me an hour. But I could find nothing,—abso- 
lutely nothing. Then I renewed tho search; supposing it had been 
thrown aside, it would probably be on the path which led to the little 
cate; but this examination was as useless as the first; and, with a 
vursting heart, I returned to the thicket, which now contained no 
howe for me.” 

“Oh!” cried Madame Danglars, “it was enough to drive you mad.” 

“I hoped for a moment that it might,” said Villefort; “but that 
happiness was denicd me. Ilowever, recovering my strength and my 
ideas, ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘should that man havo carried away the corpse?’” 

a hae said,” replied Madame Duanglars, “he would roquire it as a 
proo 

“Ah! no, madame, that could not be, dead bodies are not kept a 
year; they are shown to a magistrate, and the evidence is taken; now. 
nothing of the kind has happened.” 

“ What then?” asked Hermine, trembling violently. 

‘ Something more terrible, more fatal, more alarming for us; the 
child was, perhaps, alive, and the assassin may have saved it.” 

Madame Danglars uttered a piercing cry; and, seizing Villefort’s 
hands, exclaimed, “ My child was alive!” said she; “you buried my 
child alive, sir! You were not certain my child was dead, and you 
buried it! Ah!——” 

Madame Danglars had risen, and stond before the procureur, whose 
hands she wrung in her feeble grasp. “1 know not; I merely suppose 
Fo, 28 1 might suppose anything else,” replied Villefort, with a look so 
fixed, it indicated that his powerful mind was on the verge of despair 
and madness.——“ Ab, my child! my poor child!” cried the baroness, 
falling on her chair, and stifling her sobs in her handkerchief. Villefort 
becoming somewhat reassured, perceived that 10 avert the materna 
storm gathering over his licad, he must inspire Madame Danglars with 
the terror he felt. “You undorstand, then, that if it were so,” said he, 
rising in his turn, and approaching the baroness, to speak to her in a 
lower tone, “we are lost; this child lives, and some one knows it lives; 
some one is in possession of our secret; and since Monte-Cristo speaks 
hefore us of a child disinterred, when that child could not be found, it 
1s He who is in possession of our secret.” 

“Just God! avenging God!” murmured Madame Danglars. 

Villefort’s only answer was a species of gruan. 

“ But the child,—the child, sir?” rcpeated the agitated mother. 

“How have I searched for him!” replied Villefort, wringing his 
hands; “how I bave called him in my lone sleepless nights! Ilow 
have I longed for royal wealth to purchase a million of secrets frown a 
million of men, and to find mine among them. At Inst, one day, when 
for the hundredth time, I took up iny sp: d2, L asked myself again and 
again what the Corsican could have done with the child; a child en- 
cumbers a fugitive; perhaps, on perceiving it was still alive, he had 
thrown it into the river.”——“ Impossible!” cried Madame Danglars; 
‘“*@ man may murder another out of revenge, but he would not de- 
liberately drown a child.”——“ Perhaps,” continued Villefort, “he lad 
put it in the foundliug hospital ?” 

Ob! yes, yes!” cried the baroness; “my childisthere!” _ 

I ran to the hospital, and learned that the eame night,—the night of 
the 20th of September—a child had been brought there, wrapped in 
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part of a fine linen napkin, purpose: torn in half. This portion of the 
napkin was marked with half a baron’s crown, and the letter H.” 

Truly, truly,” said Madame Dangiars, “all my linen is marked 
thus; Monsieur de Nargonne was a baronet, and my name is Hermine. 
Thank God! my child was not then dead.”, 

“ No, it was not dead.”-———“ And you can tell me so without fearin 
to make me die of joy, sir? Where is the child?” Villefort shrugged 
his shoulders. “Do I know?” said he; “and do you believe that if I 
knew I would relate to you all its trials and all its adventures as would 
a dramatist or a novel writer? Alas! no, 1 know not. A woman, 
about six months afier, came to claim it with the other half of the 
napkin. ‘This woman gave all the requisite particulars, and it was 
intrusted to her.”——“ But you should have inquired for the woman ; 
you should have traced her.” 

“And what do you think [ did? I feigned a criminal process, and 
employed all the most acute bloodhounds and skilful agents in searoh 
of her. They traced her to Chalons; and there they lost her.” 

“They lost her? ”——“ Yes; for ever.” Madame Danglars had 
listened to this recital with a sigh a tear, or a shriek, for every ciroum- 
stance. “And this is all?” sai she; “and you stopped there ? ” 

“Qh, no!” sad Villefort; “ T never cevwed to search and to inquire. 
However, the last two or three years I had allowed myself some respite. 
But now I will bezin with more perseverance and fury than ever, sirce 
fear urges me, not my consisence.” 

“But,” replied Madame Danglars, “the count of Monte-Cristo can 
know nothing, or he would not seek our society as he does.”———“ Ob, 
the wickedness of man is very great,” said Villefort, “sinoe it surpasses 
she goodness of God. Did you observe that man’s eyes while he was 
“pea ing to us?” 

“ No.”——" But have you ever watched him carefully ?” 

“ Doubtless he is capricious, but that is all; one thing alone struck 
ba; of all the exquisite things he placed before us, he touched nothing‘ 
4 might have suspected he was poisoning us.” 

“ And you see you would have been deceived.”-——“ Yes, doubtless ; 
but, believe me, that man has other projects; for that reason I wished 
to see you, to speak to you, to warn you against every one, but especially 
against him. ‘I'ell me,” cried Villefort, fixing his eyes more steadfastly 
cn her than he had ever done before, “did you ever reveal to any one 
bur connexion ? ”——“ Never, to any one ! ; 

“You understand me?” replied Villefort, affectionately; “when 1 
say any one, pardon my urgency, to any one living I mean.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand very well,” ejaculated the baroness; “ never, 
f swear to you.” eer 

“Were you ever in the habit of writing in the evening what had 
\-anspired in the morning? Do_you keepa journal ?”-———“No! my 
ufo has been passed in frivolity '; 1 wish to forget it myself.” 

“Do you talk in your sleep ! 

“T sleep soundly, like a child ; do you not remember?” The coleur 
g:ounted to the baroness’s face; and Villefort turned awfully pale. 

“It is true,” said he, in so low a tone that he could hardly be heard. 

“ Well?” said the baronesa-———" Well, I understand what I now have 
to do,” replied Villefort. “In less than one week from this time I will 
ascertain who this M. de Monte-Cristo is, whence he comes, where he 
goes, and why he speaks in our presence of children which have been 

isinterred in a garden.” Villefort pronounced these words with an 
ecoent which would have made the count shudder tad he neard rum. 
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pressed the hand the baroness reluctantly gave him, and 
respectfully back to the door. Madame Dacelare returned i 

another hackney-coach to the passage, on the other side of whio 

foand her carriage, and her coachman sleeping peacefully on his 

Ww. waiting ° e 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 
A Summer Ball. 

‘4a came day, during the interview of Madame Danglars with the 
procureur, a travelling carriage entering the Rue du Helder, passed 
through the gateway of No. 27, and stopped in the yard. Ina moment 
the door was opened, and Madame de Morcerf aligh leaning on her 
son’s arm. Albert soon left her, ordered his horses, and having arranged 
his toilet, drove te the Champs Elystes, to the house of Monte-Cristo. 
The count received him with his habitual smile. It was a strange thing 
that no one ever appeared to advance a step in that man’s favour. 
Those who would, as it were, force a passage to his heart, found an im- 
passable barrier. Morcerf, who ran tewards him with open arms, was 
chilled as he drew near, in spite of the friendly smile, and simply held 
out his hand. Monte-Cristo shook it coldly, according to his invariable 
practice. “Here I am, dear count.” 

“Welcome home again.”——“ I arrived an hour since.” 

“From Dieppe ? "——"“ No, from Tréport.” 

“Indeed ! "——“ And I am directly come to see you.” 

“That is extremely kind of you,” said Monte-Cristo, with a tone of 
perfect indiflerence.——“ And what is the news ?” 

“You should not ask a stranger, a foreigner, for news ?P ”——“ I know 
it; but in asking fcr vews, I meun, have you done anything for me ?” 

ou commissioned me?” said Monte-Cristo, feigning uneasi- 
ness. “Come, come!” said Albert, do not assume so much indiffer- 
ence. It is said, sympathy travels rapidly; and when at Tréport, 
I felt the electric shock ; you have either been working for me er think. 
ing of me.”———“ Possibly,” said Monte-Cristo, “1 have indeed thought 
of you; but the magnetio wire I was guiding acted, indeed, without my 
knowledge.” ——“ Indeed! pray tell me how it happened ? 

“ Willingly. M. Danlars dined with me.” 

“1 xnow it; to avon meeting him, my mother and I left town.” 

“But be met here M. Andrea Cavalcanti.” 

“Your Italian prinoe ? ” 

“Not so fast; M. Andrea only calls himself count.” 

* Calls himeelf, do ns eayP” 

* Yes, calls himself.”——" Is he not a count ?” 

“ What can I know of him? He calls himselfso. I, of oon 
him the same title, and every one else does the same.”——* a 
strange man, you are! Whatnext? You said M. Danglars dined here.” 
Dangints, Mand Madamae de Villefort, chatwing peoples ML Debran 

g . an e de Villefort, charming é 
Maximilian Morrel, and M. de Chitesu-fensud.” 
« Did they s of me P Mame“ Not a word.” 


m @ worse. 
“Why so? I thought wished them to fo Pp” 
“If they did not pac ort me, I am sure they thowent about me, and 
| J am in despair.”--—" How will that affect you since Mademo 
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Danglars was not among tne numoe? here who thought of you? Truly 
she might have thought of you at home.”——“ I] have no fear of that 
or, if she did, it was only in the same way in which I think of her.” 

Touching sympathy ! so you hate each other P” said the count. 

“ Listen!* said Morcerf—“if Mademoiseile Danglars were di 
to take pity on my supposed marty rons ofi her account, and would dis 
pense with all matrimonial formalities between our two families, I am 
ready to agree to the arrangement. In a word, Mademoiselle 
would make a charming mistress,—but a wife, diable /” 

“And this,” said Monte-Cristo, “is your opinion of your intended 
spouse ?”——" Yes; it is rather unkind, I acknowledge, but it is true. 

ut as this dream cannot be realized, since Mademoiselle Danglars muy 
become my lawful wife, live perpetually with me, sing to me, compoi . 
verses and musio within ten paces of me, and that for my whole life, i. 
frightens me. One may forsake a mistress, but a wife, good heavens! 
there she must always be; and to marry Mademoiselle Danglars would 
be awful.”——“ You are difficult to please, viscount.” 

“Yea, for I often wish for what is impeasible.”———“ What is that?” 

“To find such a wife as my father found.” Monte-Cristo turned 
pale, and looked at Albert, while playing with some magnificent pistols. 

“Your father was fortunate, then?” said he——" You know my 
opmion of my mother, count; look at her, still beautiful, witty, bettor 
than ever. For any other son to have acoompanied his mother four 
days at Tréport, it would have been a complaisanoe, an unprofitable 
tol; while | return, more contented, more peaceful,—shall I say more 
poetic ?—than if I had taken Queen Mab or Titania as my companion.” 

“That is an overwhelming perfection, and you would make every one 
vow to live asingle life."——“ Such are my reasons for not liking to 
marry Mademoiselle Danglars. Have you ever noticed how much a 
thing is heightened in value when we obtain possession of it? The 
diamond which glittered in the window of Marlé or of Fossin shines 
with more splendour when it is ourown; but if we are compelled to 
acknowledge the superiority of another, and still must retain the one 
that is inferior, do you understand what must be the suffering ?” 

“Worldling |» murmured the count. ; 

“Thus I shall rh a when Mademoiselle Kugénie perceives I am but 
a pitiful atom, with scarcely as many hundred thousand francs as she 
bas milliops.” Monte-Cristo smiled.——*“ One plan occurred to me,” 
continued Albert. “Franz likes all that is eocentrio, I tried to make 
him fall in cove with Mademowelle Danglars; but in spite of four letters, 
written in the most alluring aris, he invariably answered—' My eocen- 
tricity may be great, but it will not make me break my proms 2 

“That is what I call devoted friendship, to recommend to another one 
whom you would not marry yourself.” Albert smiled.——“ 4 i” 
continued he, “ Franz is coming soon, but it will not interest you; you 
dislike him, I think ?” 

“I!” said Monte-Cristo; “ny dear viscount, how have you discovered 
that I did not like M. Franz? I like every one.”——“ And you include 
me in the expression every one—imany thanks!” 

Let us not mistake,” said Monte-Cristo; “I love every one as God 
commands us to love our neighbour, as Christians, but I thoroughly 
hate but a few. Let us return to M. Franz d’Epinay. Did you say he 
was coming ?”——“ Yes; summoned by M. de Villefort, who is appa- 
rently as anxious to get Mademoiselle Valentine married as M. Danglars 
ls to see Mademoiselle Eugénie settled. It must be a very irksome 
office to be the father of a grown-up danziiter, it seems to make them 
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em. 

“ But M. d’Epinay, unlike you, bears his misfortune patiently.” __ 

“Still more, he talks seriously about the matter, puts on a white 
cravat, and speaks of his family. He entertains a very high opinion of 
M. and Madame de Villefort.-——“ Which they deserve, do they not ?” 

“I believethey do. M. de Villefort has always passed for a severe, 
but a just man.”——“ There is, then, one,” said Monte-Cristo, “ whom 
you do not condemn like poor Danglars arn 

“ Because I am not compelled to marry his daughter, perhaps,” re- 
plied Albert, laughing “Indeed, my dear sir,” said Monte-Cristo, “you 
are revolting)y foppish.” ; 

ay fonpit ! how do you mean?” ——“ Yes; pray take a cigar, and 
cease to defend yourself, and to struggle to escape marrying Mademoi- 
eelle Darglars. Let things take their course; perhaps you may not 
have to retract.” 

“ Bah!” said Albert, staring. 

“Doubtless, M. le Vicomte, you will not be taken by force; and 
seriously, do you wish to break off your engagement ?”——* I would give 
a hundred thousand francs to be able to do so.” 

“Then make yourself quite happy, M. Danglars would give double that 
sum to attain the same end.”——“ Am J, indeed, so happy P”’ said Albert, 
who still could not prevent an almost imperceptible clou passing across 
his brow. “ But, my dear count, has M. Danglars any reason ? 

“Ah! there is your proud and selfish nature. You would expose the 
self-love of another with a Buleat but » hie shrink if your own is at- 
tacked with a needle.”-———“ But yet, M. Danglars appeared ——” 

“Delighted with you, was he not? Well, he isa man of bad taste, 
and is still more enchanted with another. I know not whom: study 
and judge for yourself.”——-“ Thank you, I understand. But my 
mother,—no, not my mother, I mistake, my father intends giving a ball. 

“A ball at this season ? ’——“ Summer balls are fashionable. 

“If they were not, the countess has only to wish it, and they would 
become so.” —— “ You are right; you know they are unmixed balls; 
those who remain in Paris in J uly must be true Parisiana, Will you 
take charge of our invitation to Messieurs Cavalcanti?” 

“ When will it take place? ”——“ On Saturday.” 

“MM. Cavalcanti’s father will be gone.” 

“ But the son will be here; will you invite young M. Cavalcanti ? ” 

“1 do not know him, viscount.” 

“You do not know him?” ——“ No, I have never seen him until a 
few days since, and am not responsible for him.” 

“But you receive him at your house?” —— “ That is another thing ; 
he was recommended to me by a good abbé, who may be deceived. Give 
him a direct invitation, but do not ask me to present him; if he were 
afterwards to an | Mademoiselle Danglars hog would accuse me of 
intrigue, and would be challenging me; besides, I may not be there 
myself. 

Where ? ”———* At your ball.”——-“ Why should you not be there ? * 

“ Because you have not yet invited me.” 

“But I come expressly for that purpose.” 

“You are bi igi but I may be prevented.”-——" If I tell you one 
thing, you will be so amiable as to set aside all impediments.” 

“Tell me what it is."-——* My mother you to come.” 

“TE countess do Morcerf?” oud Monte-Crist., starting. ° Ah, 
_ punt P” said Albert, “I assure you, Madame de Morcerf speaks freely 
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wo me, and if you have not felt those sympathetic fibres vf q@'sich | 
spoke just now thrill within you, you must be entirely devoid of the in, 
for during the last four days we have spoken of no one else.” 

* You have talked of me?” 

“Yes, that is your privilege, being a living problem ! *—— “ Then I 
am, also, a problem to your mother! I should have thought her tou 
reasonable to be led by imagination.” 

“A problem, my dear count, for every one — for my mother as well 
as others; much studied, but not solved, you still remain an enigma, do 
not fear. My mother is only astonished that you remain so long un- 
resolved. 1 believe, while the Countess G—— takes you for Lord 
Ruthven, my mother imagines you to be Cagliostro or Count St. 
Germain. The first opportunity you have, confirm her in her opinion, 
it will be easy for you, as pou have the philosophy of the one and tio 
wit of the other."———" I thank you for the warning,” said the count; 
“TI shall endeavour to be prepared for all suppositions.” 

“You will, then, come on Saturday ?” 

“ Yes, since Madame de Morcerf invites me.” 

“You are very kind.”—-—“ Will M. Danglars be there ?””——" He has 
already been invited by my father. We shall try to persuade the great 
d’Agnesseau, M. de Villefurt, to come, but have not much hope of sce- 
ing 1im.”——“* * Never despair,’ says the provero.” 

Do you dance, count ? ’——" I dance?” 

“ Yes, you; it would not be astonishing.” 

“That is very well before one is above forty. No, I do not danos, but 
I like to see others. Does Madame de Morcerf dance ? ” ——~ “ Never ; 
you can talk to her, she so delights in your conversation.” 

“Indeed ! ”——-“ Yes, truly ; and I assure you, you are the only mai. 
of whom I have heard her speak with interest.” Albert rose and took 
his hat; the count conducted him tothe door. “I have one thing to 
reproach myself with,” said he, stopping Albert on the steps. “ What 
is 1t7”——-" I have spoken to you indiscreetly about Danglars.” 

“On the contrary, speak to me alwaysin (the same strain about him.” 
“That is enough. Apropos, when do you expect M. d’Epinay ?” 
“Five or six days hence at the latest.” 

“And when is Le to be married ?” 

“Immediately on the arrival of M. and Madame de St. Méran.” 

“ Priss bin tosee me. Although you say I do not like him, I assure 
2G 1 Pail DE aappy Ww see nim.”——" I will obey your orders, my lord.” 

“Good bye.”———“ Until Saturday, when I may expect you, may I not?” 

“Yes, I too you.” The count watched Albert, waving his hand 
to him. When he had mounted his phaeton, Monte-Cristo turned, and 
seing Bertuccio, “ What news?” said he. “She went to the Palais,” 
replied the steward. 

“ Did she stay long there? "———“ An hour and a half.” 

“ Did she return home ? "———“ Directly.” 

“Well, my dear Bertucvio,” said the count, “ I now advise you to go 
iv q'rest of the little estate I spoke to you of in Normandy.” rtucvio 
Luwed, and as his wishes were in perfect harmony with the order be had 
reveived, he started the same evening, 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 
The Inquiry. 

M. DB VILLEFORT kept the:promise he had made to Madame Danglars 
to endeavour to find out how the count of Monte-Cristo bad discovered 
the history of the house at Auteuil. He wrote the same day to M. d 
Boville, who, from having been an inspector of prisons, was promote 
to a high office in the police, for the infurmation he acquired; and the 
latter begged two days to ascertain exactly who would be most likely tu 
give him full particulars. At the end of the second day M. de Villefort 
received the following note :— 


“The person called M. le comte de Monte-Cristo is an intimate 
acquaintance df Lord Wilmore, a rich foreigner, who is sometimes seen 
in Paris, and who is there at this moment; he is also known to the Abbé 
pusaet Or iam priest, of high repute in the East, where he has done 
much good.” 


M. de Villefort replied by ordering the strictest inquiries to be made 
reapecting these two persons ; his orders were executed, and the following 
evening he received these details :-— 


“The abbé, who was in Paris for a month, inhabited a small house 
behind St. Sulpice, com d of one single story over the ground-floor, 
two rooms were on each floor, and he wus the only tenant. The two 
lower rooms consisted of a dining-room, with a table, chairs, and side- 
board of walnut-tree, and a wainscoted pareu, without ornaments, 
carpet, or timepiece. It was evident the abbé limited himself to objects 
of strict necessity. It was true the abbé preferred the sittang-room 
upstairs, which, being furnished with theological books and parvhments, 
in which he delighted to bury himself eet whole months, was more 
a library than a hordrhek His valet looked at the visitors through asort 
of wicket, and if their countenance was unknown to him or displeased 
him, he replied that M. Abbé was not in Paris, an answer which 
satisfied most persons, because the abbé was known to be a great 
travellor. Besides, whether at home or not, whetber in Paris or Cairo 
the abbé always left something to give away, which the valet distributed 
through this wicket in his master’s name. The other room near the 
library was a bed-room. A bed without curtains, four arm-chairs, and 
a couch, covered with yellow Utrecht velvet, composed, with a prie- 
Diew, all its furniture. “Lord Wilmore resided in Rue Fontaine-Saint- 

eorge. He was one of those English tourists who consume a large 

ortune in ah pen He hired the apartment in which he lived 
furnished, passed only a few hours in the day there, and rarely slept 
there. One of his peculiarities was never to speak a word of ch, 
which he however wrote with great purity.” 


The day after these important particulars had been furnished to M. 
le Procureur, a man alighted from a carriage at the corner of the Rue 
Férou, and rapping at an olive-green door, asked if the Abbé Busoni 
were within. “No, he went out early this morning,” replied the valet. 

“I might not always be contented with that answer,” replied the 
visitor, “for I come from one to whom every one must be at home. 
But have the kindness to give the Abbé Busoni-——” 

“I told you he was not at home,” repeated the valet. “ Then, on his 
return give him that card and this sealed paper. Will he be at home at 

‘eight o'clock tli eveuing 7” 
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“ Doubtless, unless he is at work, which is the same as if he were out.” 
“I will come again at that time,” replied the visitor, who then retired, 
At the appointed hour the same man returned in the same 

which, instead of stopping this time at the end of the Rue Férou, drove 

oa the green door. He knocked, anddt was opened immediately to 

it him. From the signs of respect the valet paid him, he saw his 
note had produced a good effect. “ls the abbé at home ?” asked he. 

“Yes; he is at work in his library, but he expects you, sir,” replied 
the valet. The stranger arcended a rough staircase, and before a table. 
whose surface was illumined by a lamp, whuse light was concentrated 
by a large shade, whilst the rest of the apartment was in partial dare 
ness, he perceived the abbé in a monk’s dregs, with a cow! on his h 
such as was used by learned men of the middle age. “Have I tha 
honour of addressing the Abbé Busoni ?” asked the visitor. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the abbé; “and you-are the person whom M. de 
Boville, formerly an zr sage of prisons, sends to me from the prefect 
of police ?”——“ Exactly, sir.” . 

One of the areal appointed to secure the safety of Paris P ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the stranger, with a slight hesitation, and blushing. 

The abbé replaced the large spectacles, which covered, 
eyes, but his temples, and sitting down, motioned to his visitor to do the 
cece “Tam at your service, sir,” said the abbé, with a marked 1 
accent. 

“The mission with which I am charged, sir,” replied the visitor, 

ing with hesitation, “ is a confidential one on the part of him who 
fulfils it, and him by whom he is employed.” The abbé bowed. “ Your 
probity,” replied the stranger, “ is so well known to the prefect, that he 
wishes, 18 &@ magistrate, to ascertuin from you some particulars con- 
nected with the Lore safety; to ascertain which I am deputed to see 
you. It is hoped that no ties of friendship or humane consideration 
will induce you to conceal the truth.” 

“ Provided, sit, the particulars you wish for do not interfere with my 
scruples or my conscience. I am a priest, sir, and the secrets of con- 
fession, for instanoe, must remain between me and God, and not between 
me and human justice.”———“ Do not alarm yourself, M. l’Abbé, we will 
duly respect your conscience.” 

At this moment the abbé pressed down his side of the shade, which 
raised it on the other, and threw a bright nee on the face of the 
stranger, while his own remained obscured. “ Excuse me, abbe,” 
the envoy of the prefect of police, “but the light tries my eyes very 
inuch.” The abbé lowered the shade. “ Now, sir, I am listening— 
speak !”———“ I will come at once to the point. Do you know the count 
of Monte-Cristo P”——“ You mean M. ne, I presume P” 

“ Zaccone |—is not his name Monte-Cristo ?” 

“ Monte-Cristo is the name of an estate, or, rather, of a rock, and not 
a family name.”——“ Well, be it so—let us not dispute about words; 
and since M. de Monte-Cristo and M. Zaocone are the sam 

“ Absolutely the same.”——-“ Let us speak of M. Zacoone.” 

“ Agreed.”-——" I asked you if you knew him ?” 

“Extremely well.”——“ Who is he P” 

“The son of a rich ship-builder in Malta.” 

“I know that is the report ; but, as you are aware, the — does not 
content iteelf with vague reports.”"——“ However,” replied the abbé, 
with an affable smile, “when that report is in accordance with the 
truth, everybody must believe it; the police as wellias all the rest.” 

= you sure of what you assert ? 


not only his 
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“W nut do you mean by that question P ”——* Understand, sir, { du 
not in the least suspect your veracity ; I ask you, are you certain of it?’ 

“I knew his father, M. Zaccone.”"———“ Ah!—ah!" 

“And when a child I often played with the son in the timber-yards,” 

“ But whence does he derive the title of count? ” 

“You are aware that may be bought.” 

“In Italy ? »——“ Everywhere.” 

“ And lis immense riches, whence does he procure them ? ” 

“ney may not be so very great.” 

“ How much do you suppose he possesses 

“From one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand livres per 
annum,’——“‘I"bis is reasonable,” said the visitor; “1 have heard he 
had three or four millions.” 

“Two hundred thousand per annum would make four millions of 
sapital.”——“ But I was told he had four millions per annum ?” 

‘That is not probable.” 

“Do you know his island of Monte-Cristo ?”———“ Certainly ; every 
one who has returned from Palermo, from Naples, or from me to 
France, by sea, must know it, since he has passed close to it, and must 
have seen it.” 

“T am told it is a delightful place ?”———“ It is a rock.” 

“ And why has the count bought a rock ?” ——“ For the sake of being 
acount. In Italy one must have a county to be a count.” 

“ You have, doubtless, heard the adventures of M. Zacoone’s youth P” 

“The father’s ?”——“ No, the son’s.” 

“I know nothing certain; at that period of his life, I lost sight of my 
young comrade.”-——“‘ Did he go to war ?” 

“I think he entered the service.”’———“ In what forve?” 

“In the navy.”——“ Are you not his confessor P” 

“No, sir; I believe he is a Lutheran.”——“ A Lutheran? ” 

“T say, I believe such is the case, I do not affirm it; besides, liberty 
of conscience is established in I'runce.”——“ Doubtless, and we are not 
now inquiring into his creed, but his actions; in the name of the pre- 
tect of police, I demand, what do you know of him ?” 

“He passes for a very charitable man. Our holy father, the pope, 
has made him a knight of Jesus Christ for the services he rendered to 
the Christians in the East; he has five or six rings as testimonials from 
Eastern monarchs of his services.” ——“ Does he wear thein ?” 

_ “No, but he is proud of them; he is better pleased with rewards 
siven to the benefactors of man than to his destroyers.” 

“ He is a Quaker, then P” 

“ Exaotly, he is a Peal with the exception of the peculiar dress.” 

“ Has he any friends ?” 

“ Yes, every one who knows him is his friend.” 

“ But has he any enemies ?”———“ One only.” 

* What is his name P”——“ Lord Wilmore.” 

“Where is he ?”———“ He is in Paris just now.” 

“Can he give me any particulars P” 

“ Important ones; he was in India with Zaccone.” 

“Do you know his abode ?”——“ It is somewhere in la Chaussée 
d’Antin; but I know neither the street aor the number.” 

“Are you at variance with the Englishman !”——“TI love Zaccone, 
and he hates him; we are consequently not friends.” 

“Do you think the count of Monte-Cristo had ever been in France 
.*.ore ho made this visit to Paris ?”?-——" 1'o that question I can answer 

cpositively ; no, sir, he had never been, because he applied to me siz 


aed 
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months since for the particulars be fequired; and as I knew not when 
1 might again come to Paris, I recommended M. Cavalcanti to him.” 

* Andrea ? ”——‘* No, Bartolomeo, bis father.” ; 

“ Now, sir, I have but one more question to ask, and I charge you, In 
the naine of honour, of humanity, and of religion, to answer me can- 
didly.”——“ What 1s it, sir?’’ ® 

“Do you know with what design M. de Monte-Cristo purchased a 
house at Auteuil ? "——“ Certainly, for he told ine.” or 

“What is it, sir? ’——“To make a lunatic asylum of it similar to 
that sounded by the count of Pisani at Palermo.” 

o you know that edifice P’?———“ ] have heard of it.” 

“It is a magnificent institution.” Having suid this, the abbé bowed 
to imply he wislied to pursue his studies. The visitor either understood 
the abbé’s meaning, or had no more questions to ask; he rose, and the 
abbé accompanicd him to the door. “You are a great almsgiver,” said 
the visitor, ‘and although you are said to be rich, 1 will venture to offer 
you somethiug for your poor people; will you accept my offering P” 

“TI thank you, sir; Iam only jealous of one thing, namely, that the 
relief I give should be entirely from my own resources.” 

“ However—” 

* My resolution, sir, is unchangeable: however, you have only to 
search for yourself, and you will find, alas! but too many objects upon 
whom to exercise your benevolence.” The abbé once more bowed aa 
he opened the door, tlhe stranger bowed and took his leave; and the 
varriage conducted him straight to the house of M. de Villefort. An 
hour afterwards the carriage was aguin ordered, and this time it went 
to the Rue Fontaine Saint George, and stopped at No.6, where Lord 
Wilmore lived. The stranger had written to Tord Wilmore, requesting 
an interview, which the latter had tixed for ten o’clcck. As the envoy 
of the prefect of police arrived ten minutes before ten, he was told 
that Lord Wilmore, who was precision and punctuality personified, was 
not yet come in, but that be, would be sure to return as the clock struck. 

The visitor was introduced into the drawing-room, which was hke 
all other furnished drawing-rooms. A mantelpiece, with two modern 
Sévres vases, u tamepicce representing Cupid with his bent bow, a look- 
ing-glass with an engraving on each side—one representing Homer 
carrying his guide; the other, Belisarius, besging; a reyish paper, red 
and black tapestry ; such was the appearance of dl Wilmore’s draw- 
ing-room. It was iJluminated by lamps, with ground-glass shades, 
which gave only a feeble light, as if out of consideration for the envoy’s 
weak sight. After ten minutes’ expectation the clock struck ten; at 
the fifth stroke the door opened, and Lord Wilmore appeared. He was 
rather above the middle height, with thin, reddish whiskers, light com- 
plexion and light hafr, PEEniDS rather grey. He was dressed with al! 
the English peculianty, namely, in a blue coat, with gilt buttons and 
high collar, in the fashion of 1811, a white kerseymere waistcoat, and 
nankeen pantaloons, three inches too short, but which were prevented 
by straps from slipping up to the knee. is first remark on entering 
was :—" You know, sir, I do not speak French ?” 

“I know you do not like to converse in our language,” replied the 
envoy. “ But you may use it,” replied Lord Wilmore; “ I understand 
it."-————-“ And J,” replied the visitor, changing his idiom, “ know enougk 
of English to keep up the conversation. Do not put yourself to the 
slightest inconvenience.” ——“ Heigho!” said Tord Wilmore, with that 
“one which is only known to natives of Great Britain. 

The envoy presented his lettar of introduction, which tbe latter read 
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with en coolness; and havizgsfinished,—“ I understand,” said he, 
y.” 


Then began the questions, which were similar to those which hed 
been addressed to the Abbé Busoni. But 2s Lord Wilmore, in the cha- 
racter of the count’s enemy, was less restrained in his answers, they 
were more numerous, he described the youth of Monte-Cristo, who, 
he said, at ten years of age, entered the servive of one of those patty 
sovereigns of India who make war on the English; it was there Wil- 
more had first met him and fought against him; in that war ne 
had heen taken prisoner, sent to England, put on the ponte whence 
he had escaped by swimming. Then began his travels, his duels, his 

aszions; then came the insurrection in Greece, and he had served in 
he Grecian ranks. While in that service he had discovered a silver 
mine in the mountains of Thessaly, but he had been careful to conceal 
it from every one. After the battle of Navarino, when the Greek 
government was consolidated, he asked of King Otho a mining grant 
for that district, which was given him. Hence that immense fortune, 
which might, in Lord Wilmore’s opinion, amount to one or two mil- 
lions per annum, a precarious fortune, which might be momentarily lost 
by the failure of the mine. 

“ But,” asked the visitor, “do you know why he came to France? ” 

“ He is speculating in railways,” said Lord Wilmore; “ and being a 
clever theorist, he has discovered a new telegraph, which he is seeking 
to bring to perfection.” . 

“ iow much does he spend yearly ?” asked the prefect.—“ Not more 
than five or six hundred francs,” said Lord Wilmore; “ he is a miser.” 
Hatred evidently inspired the Englishman, who, knowing no other 
reproach to bring on the count, accused him of avarice. “ Do you know 
his house at Auteuil ? »——“ Certainly.” —~“ What do you know 
respecting it?” ———“ Do you wish to know why he bought it? ”——" Yes.” 

“The count is a speculator, who will certainly ruin himself in experi- 
ments. Hesupposes there is in the neighbourhood of the house he has 
bought a mineral spring, equal to those at Baguéres, Luchon, and Cau- 
terets. He is going to turn his house into a bad-haus, as the Germans 
term it. He has already dug up all the garden two or three times, 
to find the famous spring, and, being unsuccessful, he will soon purchase 
all the contiguous houses. Now, as I dislike him, and hope his railway, 
his electrio telegraph, or his search for baths, will ruin him, I am wateb- 

for his disvomfiture, which must soon take place.” 
What was the canse of your quarrel ?” 

* When in England he seduced the wife of one of my friends.” 

“Why do you not seek revenge? ”———-“ I have already fough$ three 
duels with him,” said the Englishman; “the first with the pistol, the 
eeoond the sword, and the third with the two-handed sword.’ 

“ And what was the result of those duels ?”——“ The first ne he 
broke my arm; the second, he wounded me in the breast; and the third 
time, made this large wound.” The Englishman turned down his shirt- 
onllar, and showed a scar, whose redness proved it to be a recent one. 
*8o that, you see there is a deadly feud between us.” 

“ But,” suid the envoy, “you do not go the way to kill him, if I under- 
stand mbt.”——" Heigho!” said the Engtishman, “I practise shooting 
every duy, and every uther day Grisier comes to my house.” 

“This was all the visitor wished to ascertain, or, rather, all the 
Englishman appeared to know. The agent rose, and having bowed to 

Wilmore, who returned his salutation with the stiff politeness of 
he retired. Lord Wilmore having heard the door close 
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sfler him, returned to his bedroom, where with one hand he pulled off 
Lis light hair, his red whiskers, his Talse jaw, and his wound, to resume 
his own black hair, the dark complexion, and the pearly teeth of the 
count of Monte-Cri It was M. de Villefort, and not the prefect, 
who returned to the house of M. de Villefort. The procureur dw ros 
felt more at ease, although he had cenee nothing really satisfactory, 
and, ie the ficst time since the dinner-party at Auteuil, he slept 
souidly 


CHAPTER 
The Ball. 


It waa in the warmest days of July, when, iu due course of time, the 
Saturday arrived upon which the ball of M. de Moroerf was to take place. 
It was ie o’clock at night; the large trees in the garden of the count’s 
hotel threw up their branches towards the azure canopy of heaven, 
studded with golden stars, but where the last mists of a storm, which 
had threatened all day, yet glided. From the apartments on the ground- 
floor might be heard the sound of musio, with the whirl of the walts 
and galop, while brilliant streams of light shone through the open- 
ings of the Venetian blinds. At this moment the garden was only 
occupied by about ten servants, who had just reocived orders from their 
mistress to prepare the supper, the serenity of the weather continuing 
to increase. Until now, it had been undecided whether the supper 
should take place in the dining-room, or under a long tent erooted on 
the lawn ; but the beautiful blue sky, covered with stars, had determined 
the case in favour of the lawn. The gardens were illuminated with 
coloured lanterns, according to the Italian custom, and, as usual in those 
countries where the luxuries of the table are well understood, the supper- 
table was loaded with wax-lights and flowers. 

At the time the countess de Morcerf returned to the ome after 
giving her orders, many guests were arriving, more attracted by the 
charming hospitality of the countess than by the distinguished position 
of the count; for, owing to the good taste of Mercédés, one was sure of 
finding some arrangements at her féte worthy of relating, or even copy- 
ing in case of need. Madame Danglars, in whom the events we have 
related had caused deep anxiety, had hesitated in going to Madame de 
Morcerf, when during the mornIne her carriage happeved to cross that 
of De Villefort. The latter made a sign, and, the carriages having 
drawn sates fosether, he said, “ You are going to Madame de Moroerf’s, 
are you no 

a No,” replied Madame Danglars, “I am too ill.”"——* You are 
wrong,” replied Villefort, significantly ; “it is important that you should 
be seen there.” 

“ Do you think so?” demanded the baroness. “TI do.” 

“In that case I will go.” And the two carriages passed on towards 
their different destinations. Madame Danglars therefore came, not only 
beautiful in person, but radiant with splendour; she entered by one 
dvor at the same time that Mercédés appeared at the other. The 
countess took Albert to meet Madame Danglars, He approached, paid 
her sume well-merited compliments on ber toilet, and offered his arm to 
conduct her to a seat. Albert looked around him “You are looking 
for my daughter ?” said the barratry 

“1 vonfess it,” replied Albert. “Could you have been <0 cruel as not 
to bring her ?” Calm yourself. She has met Mademoiselle de Ville- 
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fort, and has taken her arm; see, they are following us, both in white 
dresses, one with a bouquet of ofntlias, the other with ene of myvsotis. 
But tell me——”——“ Well, what do you wish to know ?” 

“ Will not the count of Monte-Cristo be here to-night ?” 

“Seventeen!” replied Albert. “ What do you mean ?” ; 

“T only mean that the count seems the rage,” replied the viscount, 
smiling, “and that you are“the seventeenth person that has asked me 
the same question. The count is in fashion ; I congratulate him upon it.” 

“And have you replied to every one as you have to me?” 

‘* Ah! to be sure, I have not answered you ; be satisfied, we sha.] have 
this ‘lion ;’ we are among the jrivileged ones.” 

“ Were you at the opera Y terday P”———“ No.” 

“He was there.”——-“ Ah, indeed! And did the eocentrio person 
commit any new originality ?” 

“Can he be seen without doing so? Elssler was dancing in le Diadle 
Boiteux ; the Greek princess was in ecstasies, After the cachucha he 
placed a magnificent ring on the stem of a bouquet, and tarew 1t to tne 
charming danseuse, who, in the third act, to do honour to the gi 
reappeared with it on her finger. And the Greek princess, wil! suo 
be here P”———“ No, you will be deprived of that pleasure; her position 
jn the count’s establishment is not sufliciently understood.’——“ Wait: 
leave me here, and go and speak to Madame de Villefort, who is longing 
to engage your attention.” 

A\bert bowed to Madame Danglars, and advanced towards Madame 
de Villefort, whose lips openec as he x pega “I wager anything,” 
said Albert, interrupting her, “that 1 know what you were about to 
ray.”——" Well, what is 1t ?” 

“If I guess rightly, will you confess it.”———* Yes.” 

“ On your honour ?”——“ On my honour.” 

“ You were going toask me if the count of Monte-Cristo were arrived, 
or expected.”—-—“ Not at all. It is notof him that I am now thinking. 
1 was going to ask you if you had received any news of M. Franz P” 

“Yes, yesterday.”——“ What did he tell you P” 

“hat he was leaving at the same time as his letter.” 

“ Well, now then, the count ?”———“ The count will come, be satisfied.” 

“You know that he has another name besides Monte-Cristo P ” 

“ No, I did not know it.”——*‘ Monte-Cristo is the name of an island, 
ord] he has a family name.” 





——“T never heard it.” 

“ Well, then, I am better informed than you; bis name is Zaocone.,’ 

“It is possible.”-———“ He is a Maltese.”——“ ‘Tat is also possible.” 

“he son of a ship-owner.” 

“ Really, you should relate all this aloud, you would have the great- 
est success.” ——- “ He served in India, discovered a mine in Thessaly, 
and — to Paris to form an establishment of mineral waters at 
Auteuil.” 

“Well! I’m sure,” said Moroerf; “this is indeed news! Am ! 
sllowed to repeat it?” —— “ Yes, but cautiously; tell one thing at a 
tune, and donot say I told you.” 

“Why sop ”———" Because it is a seoret just discovered.” 

* By whom P ”-——“ The police.” 

“'‘hen the news originated —— ” 

“ At the prefect’s last night. Paris, you can understand, is astonished 
st the sightof such unusual splendour, and the police have made in- 
quiries.”———“ Good ! noting more is wanting than to arrest the count 
eS vagabond, on the pretext of his being too rich.” 

“ Indeed, this wou!d doubtless have happened if his credentials hag 
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got been so favourable.” ——“ Poor count! and is he aware of the 
dan r he has been in?” ae ; : ; 

“I think not.”——‘“Then it will be but charitable to inform him. 
When he arrives, I will not failtodo so.” 

Just then, a handsome pone man, ao bright eyes, black ha, an4 
glossy moustache, respectfully bowed to Madame de Villefort. A:ocers 
extended him his hand. “Madame,” said Albert,“ allow me to present 
to you M. Maximilian Morrel, captain of Spahis, one of our best, and 
above all, of our bravest oflicers.”—“ I have already had the plensure 
of meeting this gentleman at Auteuil, at the house of the count of 
Monte-Cristo,” replied Madame de Villefort, turning away with marked 
coldness of manner. This answer, and, above all, the tone in which it 
was uttered, chilled the heart of poor Morrel; but a recompense was in 
store for him; turning round, he saw near the door a beautiful fair fuce, 
whose large blue eyes were, without any marked expression, fixed upon 
aim, while the buuquet of myosotis was gently raised to her lips. 

The salutation was so well understood, that Morrel, with the same 
expression in his eyes, placed his handkerchief to his mouth; and these 
two living statues, whose hearts beat so violently under their marble 
aspect, separated from cach other by the whole length of the room, 
forgot themselves fora moment, or rather forgot the world in their 
mutual contemplation. hey might have remained much longer lost 
n one another, without any one noticing their abstraction. The count 
uf Monte-Cristo had just entered. We have already said that there 
vas something in the count which attracted universal attention wher- 
ever he appeared ; it was not the coat unexceptionable in its out, though 
simple and unornamented—it was not the plain white waistcoat—it was 
not the trousers that displayed the foot so perfectly formed—it was none 
of these things that attracted the attention; it was his pale complexion, 
his waving black hair—it was the expression 80 calm and serene—it was 
the eye, so dark and melancholy—it was the mouth, chiselled with such 
marvellous delicacy, which so easily expressed such high disdain; these 
were what fixed all eyes upon him. Many men might.have been hand- 
somer; but certainly there could be none whose appearance wus more 
signyicant, if the expression may be used. Everything about the count 
seemed to have its meaning; for the constant habit of thought which 
he had acquired had given an ease and vigour to the expression of his 
face, and even to the most trifling gesture, scarcely to be understood. 
Yet the Parisian world is so strange, that even all this might not have 
won attention, had there not been, besides this, a mysterious story gilded 
by an immense fortune. 

Meanwhile he advanced through the crowd of curious glances and 
exchange of salutations towards Madame de Morcerf, who, standing 
before a mantlepiece, ornamented with flowers, had seen his entrance 
in a looking-glass placed opposite the door, and was prepared to receive 
bim. She turned towards him with a serene smile just at the moment 
ne was bowing to her. No doubt she fancied the count would k to 
her, while on bis side the count thought she was about to address him ; 
but both remaine silent: and after a mere bow, Monte-Cristo directed 
his steps to Albert, who received him aoe “ Have you seen my 
mother P” asked Albert——“ I have just had the pleasure,” sp pa 
the count, “but I have not seen your father.”———“ See, he 1s down 
there, tal ing politics with that little group of great u 

“Indeed!” said Monte-Cristo; “and so those gentlemen down there 
are men of great talent. I should not have guessed it. And for what 
kind of talent are they celebrated Pol know there are different surta,” 
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“That tall, harsh-looking man %& tery learned ; he discovered, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, a kind of lizard with a vertebra more than 
usual, and he immediately laid his Geortery before the Institute. The 
thing was discussed for a long time, but finally decided in his favour. 
I can assure you the vertebra made a great noise in the learned wopld; 
and the gentleman, who waswnly a knight of the Legion of Honour, 
was made an vflicer.” 

“Come!” said Monte-Cristo, “this cross seems to me to be wisely 
awarded. I suppose, had he found another additional Nahin emi 
would have made him a commander.” —— “ Very Hee said Albert. 

“ And who can that person be who has taken it into his head to wrap 
himself up in a blue coat embroidered with green !” 

“Oh, that coat is not his own idea, it is the Republic’s, which deputed 
David to draw a uniform for the Academicians.” —— “ Indeed !* said 
Monte-Cristo; “so this gentleman is an Academician ? ” 

“Within the last week he has been made one of the learned assembly.” 

“ And what is his expecial talent ? ” 

“His talent? 1 believe he thruste pins through the heads of rabbita, 
that he makes fowls eat madder, and that he keeps back the spinal mar- 
row ¢f dogs with whalebone.” —— “And he is made a member of the 
Academy of Sciences for this P”———“ No, of the French Academy.” 

“ But what bas the French Academy to do with all this?” 

“] was going to tell you; it seems ——” 

“That his experiments have very poneere advanced the cause of 
science, doubtless ? ”——“‘ No; that his style of writing is very good.” 

“This must he very flattering to the feelings of the rabbits into whose 
heads he has thrust pins, to the fowls whose bones he has dyed red, and 
to the dove whose spinal marrow he has repelled?” Albert laughed. 

“ And the other one ?” demanded the count. 

“That one? ”——" Yes, the third.” 

“Ah! in the dark blue coat ? »——* Yes.” 

“ He is a colleague of the count, and one of the warmest opponents to 
the Chamber of Peers having a uniform; he was very successful upon 
that question ; he stood badly with the liberal papers, but his noble 
opposition to the wishes of the court has recommended him to them; 
they talk of making him an ambassador.” 

“ And what are his claims to the peerage ?” 

“He has composed two or three comic operas, written four or five 
articles in the Siécle, and voted five or six years for the minister.” 

“ Bravo, viscount |” said Monte-Cristo, smiling, “ you are a delightful 
ciosrone ; and now you will do me a favour, will you not ?” 

“ What is it P”-——“ Do not introduce me to any of these gentlemen ; 
and should they wish it, you will warn me.” Just then the count felt 

arm pressed ssed ; he turned round, it was Danglars. 

“Ah ! is it you, baron ?” said he. 

“Why do you call me baron ? ” said Danglars ; “ you know that I care 
nothing for my title, Iam not like you, viscount: you like your title, 
do you not ? »——“ Certainly,” replied A:bert, “ seeing that without m 
title I should be nothing, while you, susrificing the baron, would sti 
remain the millionaire. 

“Which seems to me the finest title under the royalty of July,” 
replied Danglars. “ Unfortunately,” said Monte-Cristo, “one’s title to a 
millionnaire does not last for life, like that of baron, peer of France, or 
Academician ; for example, the millionaires Frank and Poulmaan, of 
arent iceh who have just become bankrupts” ——-“ Indeed!” said 
Danglars, becoming pale. 
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million in chen es bo warned in time, I withdrew it a month ago,” 

Ah!” exclaimed Danglars, “they have drawn on me for 200,000 
franca.”———“ Well, you can guard against it; their signeture is worth 
five per cent.” : 

“ Yes; but itis too late,” said Danglarse“ I have honoured their bills.” 

“Good !” said Monte-Cristo,“ here are ‘400,000 francs gone alter ——” 

‘Hush! Do not mention these thinss,” said Danglars; then ap- 
proaphing. Monte-Cristu, he addded, “especially before yeung M., 

avalcanti;” after whic!. be smiled and turned towards the young man 
in question. Albert had .eft the count to speak to his mother, Dan- 
glars to converse with young Cavalcanti; Monte-Cristo was for an 
instant alone. Meanwhile the heat became excessive. The footmen 
were hastening through the rooms with waiters loaded with ices. Monte- 
Cristo wiped the perspiration from his forehead, "ut drew back when 
the waiter was presented to him; he took nore’eshment. Madamede 
Morcerf lost not sight of Mou te-Cristo. She saw that he took nothing, 

even noticed the movemeut with which he withdrew from it. 

“ Albert,” she asked, “did you notice that ?” ——“ What, mother?” 

“That the count will never accept an invitation to dine with us.” 

“Yos; but then he breakfasted with me,—irndeed, he made his first 
appearance in the world on that occasion.”———“ But your house is not 
M. de Morcerf’s,”” murmured Mercédés, “and since he has been here 
I have watohed him.” ; 

“ Well ?”——“ Well! he has taken nothing yet.” 

“The count is very temperate.” Merocédés smiled sadly. “Approach 
him,” said she, “and the next waiter that passes insist upon his taking 
something.” ——“ But why, mother ?” 

“QOblige me, Albert,” said Mercédés, Albert kissed his mother’s 
hand, and drew near to the count. Another salver passed, loaded as 
the preceding ones; she saw Albert attempt to persuade the count, 
but he obstinately refused. Albert rejoined his mother; she was very 
pale. “ Well,” said she, “ you sec he refuses P” 

“Yes; but why need this annoy you?”——“You know, Albert, 
women are singular creatures. I should like to have seen the count 
take something in my house, if only a morsel of pomarransi®, rt i 
he cannot reconcile himself to the French style of living, and might 
prefer something else.” 

“Oh, no! I have seen him eat of everything in Italy; no doubt he 
does not feel inclined this evening.”——“ And besides,” said the 
countess, “aocustomed as he is to burning climates, possibly he does 
not feel the heat as we do.” ; 

“T do not think that, for he has pompiarel of feeling almost suffo- 
cated, and asked why the Venetian blinds were not opened as well as the 
windows.”———“ In a word,” said Meroédés, “it was a way of assuring me 
that his abstinence was intended.” And she left the room. A minute 
afterwards the blinds were thrown open and through the jessamine and 
clematis that overhung the window might be seen the garden orna- 
mented with lanterns, and the supper laid under the tent. Dance 
players, talkers, all uttered an exclamation of joy; every one inhal 
with delight the breeze that floated in. At the same time, Mercédés 
reappeared, paler than before, but with that immovable expression of 
countenance which she sometimes wore. She went straight to the 
group of which her husband formed the centre. “ Do not detain these 
gentlemen here, count,” she said ; “they would precer, I should me 
to breathe in the garden, rather than suffocate here, since they are o 
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playing.”"———" Ah!” said a gallant old general, who, in 1809, had sung, 
Partant pour 'a Syrie! “we will not go alone to the garden.”——— 
“Then,” said Mercédes, “I will lead the way.” Turning towards 
Monte-Cristo, she added, “ Count, will you oblige me with your arm ?” 
The count almost staggered atethese simple words; then he fixed his 
eyes on Mercédés. It was but the glance of a moment, but it seemed to 
the countess to have lasted for a century, so much was expressed in that 
one look. Hoe offered his arm to the countess; she leaned upon it, or, 
rather, just touched it with her little hand, and they, ether 
descended the steps, lined with rhododendrons and camelias. ehind 
them, by another outlet, a group of about twenty persons rushed into 
the garden with loud exclamations of delight. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
Bread and Salt. 


MapaMeE DE Moncers entered an archway of trees with her com- 
panion ; it was a grove of lindens, conducting to a conservatory. “It 
was too warm in the room, was it not, count ?” she asked. 

“Yes, madame; and it was an excellent idea of yours to open the 
doors and the blinds.” As he ceased speaking, the count felt the hand 
of Mercédés tremble, “ But you,” he said, “with that light dress, and 
without anything to cover you but that gauze scarf,—perhaps you feel 
cold ??——“ Do you know where | am leading you ?” said the countess, 
without replying to the even of Monte-Cristo. 

“No, madame,” replied Monte-Cristo, “but you see I make no re- 
sistance.”——" We are going to the green-house that you see at the end 
of this grove.” The count looked at Mercédés as if to interrogate her, 
vut she continued walking in silence; on his side, Monte-Cristo also 
said nothing. They reached the building, ornamented with magnificent 
fruits, which ripen even in July, in the artificial temperature which 
takes the place of the sun, so frequently absent in our climate. The 
countess left the arm of Monte-Cristo, and gathered a bunch of Muscatel 

rapes. “See, count,” she said, with a smile, so sad in its expression 
that one could almost see the tears on her eyelids,—“ see, our French 
rrapes are not to be compared, I know, with yours of Sicily and Cyprus, 
but you will make allowance for our northern sun.” The count bowed, 
and stepped back. “Do you refuse?” said Mercédés, in a tromulous 
vice. “ Pray, excuse me, madam,” replied Monte-Cristo, “ but ] never 
ent, Muscatel grapes.” ; 

Morcédés let them fall,and sighed. A magnificent peach was hanging 
against an adjoining wall, ripened by the same artificial heat. Mer- 
védés drew near, and plucked the fruit. “Take this peach, then,” she 
sid. ‘The count again refused. “ What, again !”’ she exclaimed, in so 
plaintive an accent that it seemed but to stifle a sob; “really, you pain 
me.” A long silence succeeded this scene; the peach, like the grapes, 
was rolling on the ground. “Count,” added Meroédés, with a suppli- 
cating glanoe, “there is a beautiful Arabian custom, which makes 
eternal friends of those who have together eaten bread and salt beneath 
the same roof.”-—“ I know it, madame,” replied the count ; “ but we are 

1 France, and not in Arabia; and in ce eternal friendships are as 
rare as the custom of dividing bread and salt with one another,”—— 
* But,” said the countess, breathlessly, with her eyes fixed on Monte- 
Cristo. whove arm she oonvulsively pressed with both hands, “ we are 
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fricnds, are we not?” ‘Phe mguget became rats ec death, the blood 
rushed to his heart, and theu again rising, used his cheeks with 
crimson ; his eyes swam like those of a man suddenly dazzled. “Cer. 
tainly, we are Linh he replied; “why should we not be such ?” 
The answer was so little like the one Merccdés desired, that she turned 
away toxgive vent to a sigh, which sounded inore like a n, “Thank 
you,” she said. And they recommenced wah ing. They went the 
whole length of the garden without uttering a word. “Sir,” sudden! 
exclaimed the countess, after their walk had continued ten minutes it 
ahh “is it true that you have seen su much, travelled so far, and 
suffered so deeply P”»———“I have suffered deeply, madame,” answered 
Monte- Cristo. 

“ But now you are happy ?” ; 

“ Doubtless,” replied the count, “since no one hears me complain.® 

“ And yvur present happiness, has it softened your heart ?” 

“My present happiness equals my past misery,” said the count. 

“Are you not married?” asked the countess, “J, marricd!” ex- 
claimed Monte-Cristo, shuddering, “who could have told you so?” 

“No one told me you were; but you have frequently been seen at the 
Opera with a young and lovely person.”——" She is a slave whom | 
bought at Constantinople, madame, the daughter of a prince. I have 
adopted”her as my daughter, baving no one else to love in the world.” 

“ You live alone, then ? ”——* I do.” 

“ You have no sister~—no son—nu father ?”——"“ I have no one.” 

“ How can you exist thus, without any one to attach you to life?” 

“It is not my fault, madame. At Malta, I loved a young girl, was on 
the point of marrying her, when war came and carried me away. | 
thought she loved me well enough to wait for me, and even to remain 
faithful to my grave. When I returned she was married. This is th+ 
history of most men who have paased twenty years of age. Perhaps ms 
heart was weaker than those of the generality, and I suffered more thar. 
they would bave done in my place; you know all.” ‘The countess 
stop for a moment, as if gasping for breath. “ Yes,” she said, “an: 
you have still preserved tls love in your heart—one can only love once 
—and did you ever see her again ?”——" Never!” 

“ Never? ”———“ I never returned to the country where she lived.” 

“ At Malta? "——" Yes; at Malta.” 

“ She ix, then, pow at Malta ? ’——“ I think so.” 

“ And have you forgiven her for all she has mude you suffer?” 

“Yes, I have pardoned her.” 

“ But only her; do you, then, still hate those who separated you ?” 

“T hate them ? not at all—why should 1?” The countess placed 
herself before Monte-Cristo, stil] holding in her hand a portion of the 
ee grapes. “‘Tuke some.” she suid. “ Madame, I never ea! 

uscatel grapes,” replied Monte-Cristo, as if the subject had not 
been mentioned before. The countess dashed the grapes into the 
nearest thicket, with a gesture of despair. “Inflexible man!” eh 
murmured. Monte-Cristo remained as unmoved as if the reproact 
had not been addressed to him. Albert atthis moment ran in. “OL, 
mother!” he exclaimed, “such a misfortune has happened ?” 

“What ?—what bas happened?” asked the countess, as thouy’ 
drt Hee a sleep to the realities of life; “did you say a misfortun / 
Indeed I should expect misfortunes.” 

“ M. de Villefort is here.”-——“ Well ?” 

“ He comes to fetch his wife and daughter.”———“ Why so?” 

“ Because Madame de Saint-Méran ws just arrived in Paris, bringix» 
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the news of M. de Saint-Méran’s death, which took place on the first 
stage after he left Marseilles. Madame de Villefort, who was in very 
good spirits, would neither believe nor think of the misfortune; but 
ademoiselle Valentine, at the first words, guessed the whole truth, 
notwithstanding all the precaugions of her father; the blow struck her 
like a thunderbolt, and she fell senseless.” ; . 

“ And how was M. de Saint-Méran related to Mademoiselle de Ville- 
fort?” said the count. “He was her grandfather on the mother’s side. 
He was coming here to hasten her marriage with Franz.” 

“Ah, indeed !”——“ Franz is delayed, then. Why, is not M. de 
Saint-Méran also grandfather to Mademoiselle Danglars P ” 

“Albert! Albert!” said Madame de Morcerf, in a tone of mild 
he “what are you saying? Ah! count, he esteems you so highly, 
tell him that he has spoken amiss.” And she took two or three steps 
forward. Monte-Cristo watched her with an air so thoughtful, and so 
full of affectionate admiration, that she returned, taking his hand, at 
the same time she grasped that of her son, and joined them together. 

“ We are friends; are we not P ” she asked. 

Oh, madame, | do not presume to call myself your friend, but at uA 
times { am your most respectful servant.” ‘The countess left with an 
indescribable pang in her heart, and before she had taken ten steps 
the count saw her raise her handkerchief to her eyes. “Do not my 
mother and you agree?” asked Albert, astonished. 

“On the contrary,” replied the count, “did you not hear her declare 
that we were friends?” They re-entered the drawing-room, which 
Valentine and Madame de Villefort had just quitted. Monte-Cristo 
departed alinost at the same time. 


CHAPTER LXX({. 
Madame de Saint Méran. 


A GLoomy scene had indeed just passed at the house of De Villefort, 
After the ladies had departed for the ball, whither all the entreaties of 
Madame de Villefort had failed in persuading him to accompany them, 
the procureur du rot had, as usual, shut himself up in his study, with a 
heap of papers calculated to alarm any one else, but which generally 
scarcely satisfied his inordinate desires. But this time the papers were 
& more matter of form. Villefort had secluded himself, not to study, 
but to reflect; and, with the door locked, and orders given that he 
should not be disturbed, excepting for important business, he sat down 
in his arm-chair, and began to ponder over those events, the remem- 
branoe of which had, during the last eight days, filled his mind with so 
many gloomy thoughts and hitter recollections. Then, instead of 
plunging into the mass of papers, piled before him, he opened the 
drawer of his desk, touched a spring, and drew out a parcel of notes, 
precious documenta, ay which he had carefully arranged, in charao- 
‘ers only known to himself, the names of all those who, either in his 
political career, in money matters, at the bar, or in his mysterious love 
affairs, had become his enemies. Their number was formidable, now 
that he had begun to fear, and yet these names, powerful though they 
were, had often caused him to smile with the same kind of satisfaction 
spelen oY a traveller who, from the summit of a mountain, 
beholds at his feet the craggy eminences. the almost impassable paths, 
gad the fearful chasms, through which he has so perilously climbed. 
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When he had run over all these Rafnes in his mveanory, in read and 
studied them, commenting meanwhile upon his lista, he shook his head. 

No!” he murmured, “none of my enemies would have waited so 
patiently and laboriously for so long a space of time, that they might 
now come and crush me with this secre, Sometimes, as Hamlet saye.— 


“ Deeds will rise, 
Tho’ all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes ;"” 


but, like a phosphite: light, they rise but to mislead. The story has 
been told by the Corsican to some priest, who, in his turn, has also 

-peated it. M. de Monte-Cristo may have heard it, and to enlighten 
‘sinvelf—but why should he wish to enlighten himself upon the sub- 
soot P” asked Villefort, after a moment’s reflection, “ what interest can 
this M. de Monte-Cristo, M. Zaccone, son of a ship-owner of Malta, 
discoverer of u inine in Thessaly, now visiting Paris for the first time,— 
what interest, I say, can he take in discovering a gloomy, mysterious, 
and useless fact like this? However, amidst all the incoherent details 
given to me by the Abbé Busoni and by Lord Wilmore, by that friend 
and that enemy, one thing appears certain and clear in my opinion ; that 
in no period, in no case, in no circumstance, could there have been uny 
contact between him and me.” 

But Villefort uttered words which even he himself did not believe. 
He dreaded not the revelation so much, for he could reply to, or deny 
its truth; he cared little for that Mene, Tekel, Phares, which appeared 
suddenly in letters of blood upon the wall; but what he was really 
anxious for, was to discover whose hand had traced them. While he 
was endeavouring to calm his fears, and instead of dwelling upon the 
png future that had so often been the subject of his ambitious 

reams, he was imagining a future limited to the enjoyments of home, 
fearing to awaken the enemy that had so long slept, the noise of a car- 
riage sounded in the oard, then he heard the steps of an aged person 
woending the stairs, followed by tears and lamentations, such as servants 
uly assume when they wish to appear interested in their master’s 
Erie . He drew back the bolt of his door, and almost directly an olf 
ady entered, unannounced, carrying her shaw! on her arm and her 
bonnet in her hand. The white hair was thrown back from her yellow 
forehead ; and her eyes, already sunken by the furrows of age, now 
almost disappeared beneath the eyelids so swollen with grief. “Oh, 
sir,” she said; “oh, sir, what a misfortune! I shall die of it; oh! yes, 
T shal! certainly die of it!” 

And then, falling upon the chair nearest the door, she burst into a 
paroxysm of sobs. The servants, standing in the doorway, not daring 
to ap peee nearer, were looking at Noirtier’s old servant, who, havin 
heard a noise in his master’s room, had run there also, and remain 
behind the others. Villefort rose, and ran towards his mother-in-law, 
for it was she. “ Why, what can have a bey ?” he exclaimed, “ what 
has thus disturbed you? Is M. de Meran with you ?”——" M. de 
Saint-Méran is dead!” answered the old marchioness, without preface, 
without expression ; she appeared stupitied. Villefort drew back, and, 
olasping his hanas together, exclaimed,—“ Dead! so suddenly P” 

“A week ago,” continned Madame de Saint-Méran, * we went out 
together in the carriage after dinner. M.de Saint-sléran had been 
unwell for some days; still the idea of seeing our dear Valentine again 
inspired him with courage; and, notwithstanding his Ulness, he would 
leave; when, at siz leagues from Marseilles, after having eaten some of 
the lozenges he is acustomed to take, he fell into such a deep sleen, thet 
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it appeared to me urnatural; stile I hesitated to wake him, when ! 
funcied his face became red, and that the veins in his ternples throbbed 
more violently than usual. However, as it became dark, aud I couid 
no longer see, I fell asleep; 1 was soon awuke by a piercing shriek, us 
from a person suffering in his dreams, and he suddenly threw his head 
back. 1 stopped the postilign, I callea M. de Saint-Méran, I applied 
my smelling-salta ; but all was over, and I arrived at Aix by the side of a 
surpse.” Villefort stood with his mouth half open, quite stupified. 

“ Of course, you sent for a doctor ?” 

“Immediately; but, as I have told you, it was too late."——“ Yes; 
but then he oouid tell of what complaint the poor marquis had died.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, ho told me; it appears to have been an apoplectic 
stroke.” ——“ And what did you do then ?” 

“M. de Saint-Méran had always expressed a desire, in case of his 
death happening during his absence from Paris, that his body might be 
brought to the family vault. I had him put into a leaden coffin, and | 
am preceding him by a few days.”"——“ Oh! my poor mother!” suid 
hs os “to have such duties to perform at your age after such a 

ow 

“God has supported me through all! And then, my dear marquis, 
he would certainly have done everything for me that I performed for 
him. It is true that since I left him, I seem to have lost my senses. 
cannot cry; at my age they an that we have no more tears; still, | 
think that when one is in trouble we should have the power of weeping. 
Where is Valentine, sir? It is on her account I am here; I wish te 
see Valentine.” Villefort thought it would be terrible to reply tha’ 
Valentine was at a ball; so be only said that she had gone out with her 
step-mother, and that she should be fetched. “This instant, sir,— 
this instant, I beseech you!” said the old lady. Villefort placed the 
arm of Madame de Saint-Méran within his own, and conducted her w 
his apartment. “Rest yourself, mother,” he said. ; 

The marchioness raised her head at this word, and beholding the man 
who so forcibly reminded her of her deeply-regretted child, who still 
lived for her in Valentine, she felt touched at the nume of mother; and 
bursting into tears she fell on her knees before an arm-chair, where she 
buried her venerable head. Villefort left her to the care of the women, 
while old Barrois ran, half-scared, to his master; for nothing frighten 
old men so much as when death relaxes its vigilunce over them for u 
moment in order to strike some other old man. Then, while Madame 
de Saint-Méran, still on her knees, remained praying fervently, Ville- 
fort sent for a lackney-coach, and went himself to fetch his wife and 
daughter from Madame de Morcerf’s, He was so pale when he appeared 
at the door of the ball-room, that Valentine ran to him, saying :— 

“Qh! father! some misfortune has happened!” : 

“ Your grandmamma has just arrived, Valentine,” said M. de Villetort 

“And grandpapa?” inquired the young girl, trembling with appre- 
hension. M. de Villefort only replied by offering his arm to his 
daughter. It was just in time, for Valentine’s head swam, and she 
staggered; Madame de Villefort instantly hastened to her assistance, 
and aided her husband in dragging her to the carriage, saying,—“ What 
@ singular event! Who could have thought it? Ah, yes it is, indeed, 
stranpe !” And the wretched family departed, leaving a cloud of sad- 
ness hanging over the rest of the evening. At the foot of the stairs, 
Valentine found Barrois awaiting her. ate 

“ M. Noirtier wishes to see you to-night,” he said, in an under tone. 

“Tell him I will come when I leave my dear grandmamma,” she 
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replied, fechiig, with trne dclienes, (Wa the person to whom se could 
be of the most service just thew was Madame de Saint-Merun, Valen. 
tine found her grandmother in bed; silent caresses, heartwrung sobs, 
broken sighs, burning tears, were all that passed in this sad interview 
while Madame de Villefort, deen ing on her husband’s arm, maintained 
all outward forms of respect, at least towards the pocr widow. She 
soon whispered to her husband,—“I think it would be better for me vu 
retire, with your permission, for the sight of me appears still to afflict 
your mother-in-law.” Madame de Saint-Méran heard her. “ Yes, yes,” 
she said, softly to Valentine, “let her leave; but do you stay.” Madame 
de Villefort left, and Valentine remained alune beside the bed, for the 

rocureur du roi, overcome with astontsliment at the unexpected death, 

ad followed his wife. Meanwhile, Barrois had returned for the first 
time to old Noirtier, who having heard the noise in the house, had, ss 
we have said, sent his old servant to inquire the cause; on his return 
his quick and intelligent eye interrogated the messenger. “ Alas, sir!” 
exclaimed Barrois, “a Bi adier misfortune has happened. Madame de 
Saint-Méran has arrived, and her husband is dead!” 

M. de Saint-Méran ard Noirtier had never been on strict terms of 
friendship; still the death of one old man always considerably affects 
another. Noirtier let his head fall upon his chest, apparently over- 
whelmed and thoughtful ; then, closing one eye, he mquired-—“ Made- 
moiselle Valentine?” Noirtier nodded his head. “ She is at the ball, 
as you know, since she came to say good-bye to you in full dress.” 
Noirtier again closed his left eye. “ Do you wish to see her?” Noir- 
tier again made an affirmative sign. “ Well, they have gone to feten 
her, no doubt, from Madame de Moroerf’s; 1 will await her return, 
and beg her to come up here. Is that what you wish for?” ——" Yes,” 
te the invalid. . 

ois, therefore, as we have seen, watched for Valentine, and in- 
formed her of her grandfather’s wish. Consequently, Valentine cam: 
up to Noirtier, on leaving Madame de Saint-Méran, who, in the mide‘ 
of her grief, had at last yielded to fatigue, and fallen into a feveris) 
sleep. Vithin reach of her hand peed placed a small table, upon whic! 
stood a bottle of orangeadc, her usual beverage, and a glass. ‘Then, a- 
we have said, the young girl left the bedside to sce M. Noirtier. Valen:- 
tine kissed the old man, who looked at her with such tenderness thai 
her eyes again filled with tears, whose sources he irae be must be 
exhausted. The old sponuueuien continued to dwell upon her with th-« 
same expression. ‘“ Yes, yes,” said Valentine, “ you mean that I have 
yet a kind grandfather left, do you not?” ‘The old man intimated that 
pee was his meaning. “Alas! happily 1 have,” replied Valentine 
* Without that, what would become of me?” 

_It was one o’clock in the morning. Barrois, who wished to go to be«' 
himself, observed, that after such sad events every one stood in need «’ 
rest. Nortier would not say that the only rest he needed was to see his 
child, but wished her good-night, for grief and fatigue had made her 
appear quite ill. The next morning she found her grandmother in bed , 
the fever had not abated ; on the contrary, her eres glistened, and she 
appeared to be suffering from violent nervous irritability. “Oh, dear 
grandmamma! are you worse?” exclaimed Valentine, perceiving al, 
these signs of agitation. “No, my child, no!” said Madame de Saint- 
Meran, but I was impatiently waiting for your arrival that I ent send 
for your father.”-——“ My father?” inguired Valentine, uneasily. 

“Yes! I wish to A tag to him.” Valentine durrt not oppose her 
grandmother’s wish, cause of which she knew vot: and an instand 
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afterwards Villefort entered. “Sir,” said Madame de Saint-Méran, 
DP» without using any circumlocution, and, as if fearing she had no time 
rat to lose, “ you wrote to me concerning the marriage of this child P” 
ba “Yes, madame,” replied Villefort; “it is not only projected, but 
~~ atranged.”—*“ Your intenged son-in-law is named M. Franz d’Epinay P” 
“Yes, madame! ”——“ Is he not the son of General d’Epinay, who 
was on our side, and who was assassinated some days before the usurper 
returned from the Isle of Elba ? ”———“ The same. 
: ai tg Any not dislike the idea of marrying the grand-daughter of a 
acobin 
“ Our civil dissensions are now happily extinguished, mother,” said 
Villefort; “ M. d’Epinay was quite a child when his father died, he 
knows very little of M. Noirtier, and will meet him, if not with pleasure, 
at least with indifference."———“ Is it a suitable matoh ?” 
“ In every respect.”———* And the young man?” 
“ Possesses universal esteem.”———" You approve of him ?” 
“ He is one of the most distinguished young men I know.” During 
the whole of this conversation Valentine had remained silent. “ Wel 
he sir,” said Madame de Saint-Méran, after a few minutes’ reflection, “ i 
hin, Must hasten the marriage, for I haye buta short time to live.” __ 
aa “You, madame?” “ You, dear mamma!” exclaimed M. de Villefort 
thi Tand Valentine at the same time. 
wi? “I know what I am saying,” continued the marchioness; I must 
hurry you, so that, having no mother, she may at least have a grand- 
mother to bless her marriage. I am all that is left to her belonging to 


my poor Renée, whom you have so soon forgotten, sir.”——“ 
madame,” said Villefort, “you forget that I was obliged to give a 
mother to my child,” 


“A stepmother is never a mother, sir. But this is not to the pur- 
pose, our business concerns Valentine: let us leave the dead in peace.” 
All this was said with such exceeding rap::!:ty, that there was something 
in the conversation that seemed like the commencement of delirium. 

“ It shal! be as you wish, madame,” said Villefort; “ more especially 
since your wishes coincide with mine; and as soon as M. d’Epina 
arrives in Paris——” 

“ My dear mother,” interrupted Valentine, “ consider decorum—the 
recent death. You wvould not bave me marry under such sad auspices?” 

“ My child,” exclaimed the old lady, sharply, “let us hear none of 
those conventional objections that deter weak minds from forming their 
fortunes. I also was married at the death-bed of my mother, and cer- 
— I have not been less happy on that account.” 

“ Still that idea of deat ame!” said Villefort. 

“ Still ?—Always!_I tell you I am going to die—do you understand ? 
Well, before dying, I wish to see my son-in-law. I wish to tell him to 
make my child happy; I wish to read in his eyes whether be intends 
to obey me;—in fact, I will know him,—I wili!” continued the old 
lady, with a fearful expression, “that I may rise from the depths of my 
grave to find him, if heshould not fulfil his tuty.”———* Madame,” said 

illefort, “ you must lay aside these exalted ideas, which alinost assume 
the appearanoe of madness. The dead, once buried in their graves, 
rise no more.” in 

“ And | tell you, sir, that you are mistaken. This night I have had 
afeartul sleep. lt seemed as though my soul were already hovering 
over my en my eves, which I tried to open, clused against my will; 
and what will appear impossible above all to you, sir, I saw, with my 
eyes shut, in the spot where vou are now standings issuing bean thet 
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corner where there is a door leading into Madan Villefort’s dressing- 
room,—I saw, I tell you, silently enter, a white figure.” Valentine 
screamed. “ it was the fever that distured you, madam,” said Villefort. 

“ Doubt, if you please, but I am sure of what I say. I saw a white 
Ggure ; and as if to prevent my discrediting%he testimony of only one 
of my se Ih my glass removed—the same which is there now 
on the table.”————* Oh ! dear mother, it was a dream.” 

“ So little was it a dream, that I stretched my hand towards the bell : 
but when I did so, the shade disappeared ; my maid then entered witb 
a light.” But she saw no one?” 

“ Phantoms are visible to those only who ought to see them. It was 
the soul of my husband !—Well, if my husband’s soul can come to me, 
why should not my soul reappear to guard my grand-daughter? the tie 
is even more direct, it seems to me.”——“ Oh! madame,” said Villefort, 
deeply affected, in spite of himself, “do not yield to those gloomy 

ghts; you will long live with us, happy, loved, and honoured, 
and we will make you forget——” ; 

“Never, never, never!” said tho marchioness, “ When doves M. 
bey return ?”——“ We expect him every moment.” 

“It is well; as soon as he arrives inform me. We must be expe- 
ditious. And then I also wish to see a notary, that I may be assured 
that ull our property returns to Valentine."——"“ Ah, my mother!” 
murmured Valentine, pressing ber lips on the burning brow of her 
grandmother, “do you wish to kill me? Oh, how feverish you are! we 
must not send for a notary, but for a dovtor !” 

“A doctor!” said she, shrugging her shoulders, “I am not ill; Iam 
thirsty—that is all.”——* What are you drinking, dear mamma?” 

“The same as usual, my dear, my glass is there, on the table—give it 

Valentine.” Valentine poured the orangeade into a glass, aiid gave 
it to her grandmother, with a certain degree of dread, for it was the 
same glass, she fancied, that had been touched by the spectre. The 
marchioness drained the glass at a ange draught, and then turned on 
her pillow repeating,—‘ The notary! the rotary!’ 

. de Villefurt left the room, and Valentine seated herself at the 
bed-side of her grandmother. The poor child appeared herse‘f to 
require the doctor she had recommended to her aged relative. <A 
burning spot flushed ber cheek, her respiration was short and dillicult, 
and her pulse beat with feverish excitement. She was thinking of the 
despair of Maximilian, when informed that Madame de Saint-Méran, 
instead of being an ally, was unconsciously acting as his enemy. More 
than once she thought of revealing all to her grandmother, and she 
would not have hesitated a single moment, if Maximihan Morrel had 
been named Albert de Morcerf or Raoul de Chateau-Renaud ; but 
Morrel was of plebeian extraction, and Valentine knew how the haughty 
Marquise de Saint-Méran despised all who were not noble. Her secret 
had each time been repressed when she was about to reveal it, by the 
sad conviction that it would be useless to do so; for, were it once dis- 
COV by her father and mother, all would be lost. two hours passed 
thus; Madame de Saint-Méran was in a feverish sleep, and the notary 

arrived. Though announced in a very low tone, Madame de Saint- 

éran arose from her pillow. “The notary!” she exclaimed ; “ let 
him come in.” 

The notary, who wus at the door, immediately entered. “Go, Valen- 
tine,” said Madame de Saint-Méran, “and leave me with this gentle- 
man.”-———* But, mother——”* 

“Leave me!—o0!” The young girl kissed her grandmother, and 
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left with her handerchief to*h€r eyes; at the door she found the vatet 
de-chambre, who told her the doctor was waiting in the dining-rm w. 
Valentine instantly ran down. The doctor was a friend of the family, 
and at the same time one of the cleverest_ men of the day; and ver 

fond of Valentine, whose birth he had witnessed. He had himzel! 
a daughter about her ag8; but whose life was one continued source «1 
anxiety and fear to him from her mother having been consumptive. 

_ “Oh,” said Valentine, “we have been reuing for you with such 
impatience, dear M. d’Avrigny. But, first of all, how are Madeleine 
and Antoinette?” Madeleine was the daughter of M. d’Avrigny, and 
Antoinette his niece. M. d’Avrigny smiled sadly. “ Antuinette i> 
very well,” he said, “and Madeleine tolerably so. But you sent for 
me, my dear child. It is not your father or Madame de Villefort who 
is ill. As for you, although we doctors cannot divest our patients of 
nerves, I fancy you have no further need of me than to recommend 
you not to allow your imagination to take too wide a field.” Valentine 
coloured. M. d’Avrigny carried the seience of divination almost toa 
miracle, for he was one of those doctors who always work upon the 
body through the mind. “No,” she replied, “it is for my poor grand- 
mother: you know the calamity that has happened to us, do you not?” 

“T know nothing,” said M. a Aynigay: ; . 

“ Alas!” said Valentin restraining er tears, “my grandfather is dead.* 

“M. de Saint-Méran ?”——“ Yes.” 

“ Suddenly ?”——“ From an apoplectic stroke.” 

“An apoplectic stroke?” repeated the doctur-——%“ Yes! and my 
poor grandmother fancies that her husband, whom she never left, has 
called her, and that she must go and join him, Oh, M. d@’Avrigny 
1 beseech you, do something for her!” 

“ Where is she ? ”——“ In her room with the notary.” 

“And M. Nortier?”——“ Just as he was, his mind perfectly clear 
but the same incapability of moving or speaking.” 

“And the same love for you—eh, my dear child ? ” 

* Yos,” said Valentine; “ he was very fond of me.”——“ Who dees 
not love you?” Valentine smiled sadly. “What are your grano- 
mother’s symptoms?” ——“ An extreme nervous excitement, and « 
strangely ugitated sleep; she fancied this morning in her sleep, that 
her soul was hovering above her body, which she at the same time 
watched. It must have been delirium! she fancies, too, that she saw s 
Hae ae enter her chamber, and even heard the noise it made on toucb- 

er 


f It is singular,” said the doctor; “1 was not aware that Madamo de 
Saint-Méran was subject to such hallucinations.”——* It is the first 
time 1] ever saw her thus,” said Valentine; “and this morning she 
frightened me so, that I thought her mad; and my father, who you 
know is a strong-minded man, himself appeared deeply imp - 

“We will go and see,” said the doctor; “ what you tell me seems very 
strange.” The notary here descended, and Valentine was informed her 
grandmother was aione. “ Go up-stairs,” she said to the doctor. 

“ And youP”——“ Oh, I dare not—she forbade my sending for : 
and, as you say, I am myself agitated, feverish, and unwell. I will go 
and take a turn in the garden to recover myecif.” The doctor pressed 
Valentine’s hand, and while he visited her grandmother, she descended 
the steps. We need not say which portion of the en was her 
favourite walk. After remaining for a short time in the parterre sur- 
rounding the house, and gathering a rose to place in her waist or hair, 
ehe. turned into the dark avenue which led to the bank; then from the 
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bank she went to the gate. As usual, Valentine strolled for a short time 
auong her flowers, but without gatbering them. The mourning in her 
heart forbade her assuming this simple ornament, though she had not 
yet had time to put on the outward semblance of woe. She then 
turned towards the avenue. As she advanced she fancied she heard a 
voice pronounce her name. She stopped astonished, then the voice 
ro hea ber ear mere distinctly, and she recognized it to be that a“ 
aximilian. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 
The Promise. 


It was, indeed, Maximilian Morrel, who had passed a wretched 
existence since the previous day. With that instinct poculiar to love 
ne had anticipated, after the return of Madame de Saint-Méran an 
the death of the marquis, that something would occur at M. de Ville- 
fort’s in connexion with his attachment for Valentine. His presenti- 
ments were realized, as we shall see, and it was his uneasy forebodings 
which led him, pale and trembling, to the gate under the chestnut- 
trees. Valentine was ignorant of the cause of his sorrow and anxiety, 
and as it was not his accustomed hour for visiting her, pure chance, or 
rather a happy sympathy, led her at the moment to that spot. Morrel 
valled her, and she ran to the gate. “You bere ut this hour?” said 
she. “Yes, my poor girl,” replied Morrel; “I come to bring and to 
bear bad tidings.” 

“This is, indeed, a house of mourning!” said Valentine; “speak, 
Maximilian ; although the cup of sorrow seems already full.” Dear 
Valentine,” said Morrel, endeavouring to conceal his own emotion, 
“listen, I entreat you ; what I am about to say is solemn. When are 
you to be married ?” ; 

“J will tell you all,” said Valentine; “from you I have nothing to 
conceal. This morning the subject was introduced, aud my dear grand- 
muther, on whom I depended as my only support, not only declared 
herself favourable to it, but is so anxious for it, that they only await 
the arrival of M. d’Epinay, and the following day the contract will be 
signed.” <A dee a escaped the young man, who gazed long and 
mournfully at her he loved. “Alas!” replied he, “it is dreadful 
thus to hear my condemnation from your own lips. The sentence is 
passed, and, in a few hours, will be executed ; it must be so, and I will 
not endeavour to prevent it. But, since you say nothing remains but 
for M. d’Epinay to arrive that the contract may be signed, and the 
following day you will be his, to-morrow you will be engaged to M. 
@’Epinay, for he came this morning to Paris.” 

Valentine uttered a cry. 

“{ was at the house of Monte-Cristo an hour since,” said Morrel ; 
“we were speaking, he of the sorrow your family had experienced, and 
I of your grief, when a carriage rolled into the court-yard. Never, till 
then, bad I placed any confidence in presentiments, but now I cannot 
help believing them, Valentine. At the sound of that carriage I 
shuddered ; soon I heard steps on the staircase, which terrified me as 
much as the footeteps of the commander did Don Juan. The door at 
last opened; Albert de Morcerf entered first, and I began to hope my 
fears were vain, when, after hin, another young man a vanced, and 
the count exclaimed,—‘ Ah! M. !e Baron Franz d’Epinay!’ I sum- 

| all wy strength and courage to my support Ferhops I taruedg 
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e and trembled, but certainiy®I smiled; and, five minutes after, } 
eft, without having heard one word that had passed.” 

“Poor Maximilian !” murmured Valentine. 

“Valentine, the time has arrived when you must answer me. An 
remember, my life depends on your answer. What do you intend 
doing?” Valentine held down her head ; she was overwhelmed. 

“ Listen !” said Morrel; “itis not the first time you have contem- 
plated our present position. which is a serious and urgent one; I do 
not think it is a moment to give way to useless sorrow; leave that for 
those who like to suffer at their leisure and indulge their grief in 
secret. There are such in the world, and God will, doubtless, reward 
them in heaven for their resignation on earth; but those who mean to 
contend must not lose one precious moment, but must return, imme- 
diately, the blow which fortune strikes. Do you intend to struggle 
eetines our ill-fortune? Tell mo, Valentine, for it is that I came to 


ow. 

Valentine trembled, and looked at him with amazement. The idea 
of resisting her father, her grandmother, and all the family, had never 
occurred to her. “What do you say Maximilian Pp” asked Valentine. 
“ What do you term a struggle P Oh! it would be a sacrilege. What! 
I resist my father’s order, and my dying grandmother’s wish? Impos- 
sible!” Morrel started. “You are too noble not to understand me, 
and you understand me go well that you already yield, dear Maximilian, 
No, no! I shall need all my strength to struggle with myself and sup- 
port my grief in secret, as you say. But to grieve my father—to disturb 
my gran other’s last momentse—never ! ” 

‘ You are right,” said Morrel, calmly. 

“In what a tone you speak!” cried Valentine. 

" Loos as one who admires you, mademoisclle.” 

“Mademoiselle! ” cried Valentine; ‘“ mademoiselle! Oh, selfish 
man !—he sees me in despair, and pretends he cannot understand me!” 

“You mistake—I understand you perfectly. You will not oppose 
M. Villefort ; you will not displease the marchioness; and to-morrow 
you will sign the contract which will bind you to your husband.” 

“But, tell me, how can I do otherwise ? °———“ Do not appa! to m 
mademoiselle, I shall be a bad judge in such a case; my selfishness will 
blind me,” replied Morrel, whose low voice and clenched t.ands an- 
nounoed his growing desperation. ; 

“ What would you have proposed, Morrel, had you found me willing 
to accede !”-——“" It is not for me to say.” 

“You are wrong; you must advise me what to do.” 

“ Do you seriously ask my advice, Valentine ? ” . 

“Certainly, dear Maximilian, for if it is good, I will follow it; 
you know my devotion to you.”———“ Valentine,” said Morrel, pushing 
aside a plank that was split, “give me four hand, in token of rgive- 
ness of my anger; my senses are confused, and during the last hour 
the most extravagant thoughts have passed through my brain. Oh! if 
you refuse my advice——” 

“ What do you advise P ” said Valentine, raising her eyes to heaven, 
and sighing. “I am free,” replied Maximilian, “and rich enough to 
sapnors you. I swear to make you my lawful wife before my lips even 
shal] have approached your forehead. 

“You make me tremble!” said the young girl. 

“Follow me,” said Morrel; “I will take you to my sister, who is 
worthy also to be yours. We will embark for Algiers, for England, for 
Ayocrica, or, if you prefer it retire to the country, and only return te 
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Paris when our friends have reconcile ,your family.” Valentine shook 
her hi it, Maximilian,” said she; “it is the counsel of a 
madman, and I should be more mad than you, did I not stop you at 
onee with the word ‘ Impossible, Morrel, impossible !’ ”»———“ You 
then submit to what fute decrees for you without even attempting to 
contend with it?” said Morrel, sorrowfully. “ Yes,—if I die! 

“Well, Valentine,” resumed Maximilian, “I again repeat, you are 
right. Truly, it is I who am mad; and you prove to me that passion 
blinds the most correct minds. I appreciate your calm reasoning. It. 
is, then, understood, to-morrow you will be irrevocably promised to M. 
Franz d’Epinay, not only by that theatrical formality invented to 
heigisten the effect of a comedy oalled the signature of the contrac 
but your own will P”——“ Again you drive we to despair, Maximilian, 
said Valentine, “again you plunge the dagger in the wound! What 
would you do,—tell me, if your sister listened to such a proposition P ” 

“ Mademoiselle,” replied Morrel, with a bitter smile, “I am selfish— 
you have already said so—and, as a selfish man, I think not of what 
others would do in my situation, but of what I intend doing myself. I 
think only that I have known vou now a whole year. From the day I 
first saw you, all my noree of nappiness have been in securing yOur 
affection. One day you scxnowedged that you loved me; and since 
that day my hope of future happiness has rested on obianing you; for 
to gain you would be life tome. Now, 1 think no more; I say only 
that fortune has turned against me—I had thought to gain heaven, and 
now I have lost it. It is an every-day occurrence for a gambler to lose 
not only what he possesses, but also what he has not.” Morrel pro- 
nounced these words with perfect calmness; Valentine looked at him 
® moment with her large, scrutinizing eyes, endeavouring not to let 
Morrel discover the grief which struggled in her heart. “But, in a 
word, what are you going to do ?” asked she. 

I am going to have the honour of taking my leave of you, made- 
moiselle, solemnly assuring you, that I wish your life may be so calm, 
so happy, and so fully occupied, that there may be no place for me 
even in your memory. ’——“ (hb !” murmured Valentine, 

“ Adieu, Valentine, adieu !” said Morrel, edits 

“Where are you going ?” cried the young girl, extending her hana 
through the opening, and seizing Maximilian by his coat, for she under- 
stood from her own agitated feelings that her lover’s c#imness could not 
he real; “where are you going?”——“I am going, that I may not 
bring fresh trouble into your family; and to set an example which 
every honest and devoted man, situated as I am, may follow.” 

“ Before you leave me, tell me what you are going to do, Maximilian.” 
The young man smiled sorrowfully. “S ! speak !” said Valentine; 
“TI entreat you.”———“ Has your resolution changed, Valentine ?P” 

“It cannot change, unhappy man | you know it must not !” cried the 
young gir. “Then adieu, Valentine!” Valentine shook the gate with 
a strength of which she could not have been supposed to be possessed, 
as Morrel was going away, and passin & both her hands through the 
opening, she and wrung them. I must know what you mean to 
do,” said she. “Where are you going?”——“Oh! fear not,” said 
Maximilian, stopping at a short distance,“ I do not intend to render 
another man responsible for the rigorous fate reserved for me. Anotner 
might threaten to seek M. Franz, to provoke vey ar to fight with 
him; all that would be folly. What has M. Franz todo with it? He 
saw me this morning for the first time, and has already forgotten he has 
wen me. Hedid not even know I existed when i¢ was arranged by jour 
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| 70 families that you should be united. Ihave no enmity against M. 
}ranz, and promise you the punishment shal) not fall on him.” 

“Qn whom, then ?—on me ?”———“ On you,Valentine! Oh, Heaven 
forbid! Woman is sacred, the woman one loves is holy.” 

“On yourself, then, unhappy man; on yourself?” _ 

“T am the only guilty person, am | not ?” said Maximilian. 

“ Maximilian !” said Valentine, “ Maximilian, return, I entreat you !” 
Ife drew near, with his sweet smile, and, but for his paleness, one might 
have thought him in his usual happy frame. “Listen, my dear, my 
xdored Valentine,” said he, in his melodious and grave tone; “those 
who, like us, have never had a thought for which we need blush before 
the world, such may read cach other’s heart. I never was romantic, 
and am nomelancholy hero. I imitate neither Manfred nor Anthony ; 
out without words, without protestations. and without vows, my life 
has entwined iteelf with yours; you leave me, and you are right in 
doing 8o,—I repeat it, you are right; but in losing you. I lose my life. 
The moment you leave me, Valentine, | am alone in the world. My 
sister is happily married; her husband is only my brother-in-law, that 
is. @ man whom the ties of’ social life alone attach to me; no one then 
| ager needs my useless life. This is what I shall do; I will wait until 
the very moment you are married, for I will not lose the shadow of one 
of those unexpected chances which are sometimes reserved for us, for 
wfter all, M. Franz muy die before that time; a thunderbolt may fall 
even on the altar as you approach it; nothing appears impossible to one 
condemned to die, and miracles appear quite reasonable when his 
escape from death isconcerned. I will then wait until the last moment, 
and when my misery is certain, irremediable, hopeless, I will write a 
confidential letter to my brother-in-law, another to the prefect of 
police, to acquaint them with my intention, and at the corner of some 
wood, on the brink of some abyss, on the bank of some river, 1 will put 
an end to my existence, as certainly as I am the son of the most honest 
man who ever lived in France.” 

Valentine trembled convulsively ; she loosed her hold of the gate, her 
arms fell by her side, and two large tears rolled down her cheeks. The 
young man stood before her, sorrowful and resolute. “Oh! for pity’s 
sake,” said she, “ you will live, will you not?”——“ No! on my honour,” 
said Maximilian; “but that will not affect you. You have done your 
duty, and your conscience wil] be at rest.” Valentine fell on ber knees, 
und pressed her almost bursting heart. “Maximilian!” said she, 
“ Maximilian, my friend, my brother on earth, my true husband in 
heaven, I entreat you, do as [ do, live in suffering; perhaps we may one 
day be united.”-——“ Adieu, Valentine,” repesiod Morrel. 

My God,” said Valentine, raising both her hands to heaven with a 
sublime expression, “ I have done my utmost to remain a submissive 
duughter ; I have begged, entreated, implored ; he has regarded neither 
my prayers, my entreaties, nor my tears. It is done,” cried she, 
wiping away her tears, and resyming her firmness, “I am resolved not 
to die of remorse, but rather of shame. Live Maximilian, and I will 
be yours, Say when shall it be? Speak, command, I will obey.” 
Morrel, who had already gone some few sicps away, again returned, 
and, pale with Ao, extended both hands towards Valentine, through 
\he opening. “ Valentine,” said he, “dear Valentine, you must not 
apeak thus—rather let medie. Why should I obtain you by violen 
if our Jove is mutual? Is it from mere humanity you bid me live 
I would then rather die."——“ Truly,” murmured Valentine, “ who o 

earth carea for me if he does not? Who has consoled me in my 
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sorrow but he? On whom do my hopes rest? On whom does my 
bleeding heart repose? On him, on him, alwayson him! Yes, you 
are right; Maximilian, I will follow you, I will leave the paternal bome, 
I will give up all. Oh! ungrateful girl that I am,” cried Valentin 
sobbing, “I will give up all,even my dear eld grandfather, whom I h 
nearly forgotten.” 

“No,” said Maximilian, “you shall not leave him. M. Noirtier has 
evinced, you say, a kind feeling towards me. Well! before you leave, 
tell him all; hisconsent would be your justification in God’s sight. As 
goon as we are married, he shall come and live with us; instead of one 
child, he shall have two. You have told me how you talk to him, and 
how he answers you; I shall very soon learn that language by signs, 
Valentine; and I promise you solemnly, that inste-! of despair, it is 
happiness that awaits us.” ——“ Oh ! see, Maximilian, sve the power you 
have over me, you almust make me believe you; and yet, what you tell 
me is madness, for my father will curse me—he is inflexible—he will 
uever pardon me. Now listen to me, Maximilian; if by artifice, by 
entreaty, by accident—in short, if by any means I can delay this mar- 

iage, will you wait P” ; 

‘ Yes, I promise you, as faithfully as you have promised me, that this 
horrible marriage shall not take place, and that if you are dragged 
before a magistrate or a priest, you will refuse.”——“ I promise you by 
all that is most sacred to me in the world, namely, by my mother.” 

“We will wait, then, said Morrel. _ 

“Yes, we will wait,” replied Valentine, who revived at these words; 
“there are so many things which may save unhappy bej ch as we 
are.”———“T rely on you, Valentine,” said Morrel; “a do will be 
well done; only if they disregard your prayers, if your father and 
Madame de Saint-Méran insist that M. de Epinay should be called 
to-morrow, to sign the contract——” 

“Then you have my promise, Morrel.”-——“ Instead of signing-——” 

“T will rejoin you, and we will fly; but from this moment until then, 
let us not tempt Providence, Morrel; let us not see each other ; it is a 
miracle, it is a providence that we have not been discovered; if we were 
surprised, if it were known that we met thus, we should have no further 
resource,.”-——“ You are right, Valentine; but how shall I ascertain P” 

“From the notary, M. Deschamps.”———“ I know him.” 

“ And for myself—I will write to you, depend on me. I dread this 
marriage, Maximilian, as much as you.”———“ Thank you, my adored 
Valentine, thank you ; that is enough. When once I know the hour, 1 
will hasten to this spot, you can easily get over this fence with my 
assistance, a carriage will await us at the gate, in which you will accome 
pany me to my sister’s; there living, retired or mingling in society as 
you wish, we shall be enabled to use our power to resist oppression; and 
not suffer ourselves to be put to death hke sheep, which only defend 
themeelves by a ; ; 

“Yes,” said Valentine, “I will now acknowledge you are right, 
Maximilian ; and now are you satisfied with your betrothal ?” said the 
young fr sorrowfully.——* My adored Valentine, words cannot express 
one half of my satisfaction.” Valentine had approached, or rather, had 
1 her lips so near the fence, that they ght touched those of 

orrel, which were pressed against the other side of the cold and inex- 
orable barrier. “Adieu, then, till we meet again,” said Valentine, 
tearing herself away. “I shall ear from you ?”——-* Yes.” 

. t dear love, adieu!” The sound of a kiss was heard, 
end Valentine fied through the aan Morrel listened to catch the 

K 
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last sound of her dress brushing She branches, and of her footetep on 
the puth, then raised his eyes with an ineffable smile of thankfulness te 
heaven for being permitted to be thus loved, and then also disap 

The young man returned home and waited all the evening and all the 
next day without hearing aay enn. It was only on the following day, 
at about ten o’clock in the fnorning, as he was starting to call on 
Desvhainps, the notary, that he received from the postman a small billet, 
which he knew to be from Valentine, although he had not before seen 
her writing. It was to this effect :— 


“ears, entreaties, prayers, have availed me nothing. Yesterday, for 
two hours, 1 was at the church of Saint Philippe du Koule, and for tw 
hours I prayed most fervently. Heaven is as inflexible as man, and 
the aignatair of the contract is fixed for this evening at nine o'clock. 
have but ane promise and but one heart to give, that promise as peeceee 
to you, that heart is also yours, This evenings then, at a quarter past 
nine, at the gate. “ Your betrothed, 
“VALENTINE DE VILLEFORT.” 

“P.S.—My poor grandmother gets worse and worse; yesterday her 
fever amounted to delirium; to-day her delirium is almost nese, 
You will be very kind to me, will you not, Morrel, to make me forget 
my sorrow in leaving her thus? I think it is kept a secret from grand- 
papa Noirtier, that the contract is to be signed this evening.” 


Morrel went also to the notary, who confirmed his account of the pro- 
posed signature. ‘Then he went to call on Monte-Cristo, and heard still 
more. Franz had been to announce the solemnity, and Madame de 
Villefort had also written to beg the count to excuse her not inviting 
him ; the death of M. de Saint-Méran, and the dangerous illness of his 
widow, would cast a gloom over the meeting which she would regret the 
eount should share, whom she wished might enjoy every happiness, 
The day before, Franz had been presented to Madame de Saint-Méran, 
who had left her bed to receive him, but had been obliged to return to 
it immediately after. It is easy to suppose that Morrel’s agitation would 
not vig the count’s A ise hgrh daa eye. Monte-Cristo was more affec- 
tiotrate than ever,—indeed, his manner was so kind, that several times 
Morrel was on the point of telling him all. But he recalled the promise 
he had'made to Valentine, and kept his secret. ‘The young _man read 
Valentine's letter twenty times in the course of the day. It was her 
first, and on what an ocgasion! Each time he read it he renewed his 
vow to make her happy. How great is the authority of one who has 
made so courageous a resolution P What devotion does she deserve from 
him for whom she has sacrificed everything! How ought she really to 
be supremely loved? She becomes at once a queen and a wife, and it is 
impossible to thank ‘and Jove her reagan Morrel longed intensely 
for the ‘moment when he should hear Valentine say, “Here I am, 
Makimlian$ come atid help me.” He had arranged everything for her 
escape; two ladders were hidden in the clover-field; a cabriolet was 
ordered for Maximilian alone, without a servant, without lights; at the 
tufhing of the first street they would light the lamps, as it would be 
footish to attract the notice of the police by too many precautions 
Occasionally he shuddered ; he thought of the moment when, from the 
top of that wall, he should protect the descent of his dear Valentine, 

- reg a Ng the first time her of whom he had yet only 
e de 

When the afternoon arrived, and he felt the hour was drawing near 

he wished for solitude, his Gascon aus extreme; q simple question 
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from a friend would have irritated igs he shut himself in his room 
and tried to read; but his eye glanced’ over the page without under- 
standing a word, and he threw aie the book, and for the second time 
eat down to sketch his plan, the ladders, and the fence. At length the 
hour drew near. Never did a man, deeply in love, allow the clocks te 
go on peacefully. Morrel tormented his sq effectually, that they struck 
eight at half-past six. He then said, “ It is time to start; the signature 
was indeed fixed to take place at nine o’clock ; but, perhaps, Valentine 
would not wait for that ;’ consequently, Morrel having left the Rue 
Meslay at half-past eight by his time-piece, entered the clover-field while 
the clock of Saint Philippe du Roule was striking eight. The horse and 
cabriolet were concealed behind a small ruin, where Morrel had often 
waited. The night gradually drew on, and the foliage in the garden 
assumed a deeper hue. Then Morrel came out from his hiding-place 
with a beating heart, and looked through the small opening in the 
paling; there was yet no one to be seen. The clock struck half-past 
eight, and still another half hour was passed in waiting, while Morrel 
looked to and fro, and gazed more and more frequently through the 
opening. The garden became darker still, but in the darkness he looked 
in vain for the white dress; and in the silence he vainly listened for the 
sound of footsteps. The house, which was discernible through the bear 
remained in darkness, and gave no indication that so important an even 
as the signature of a marriage-contract was going on. orrel looked at 
his watch, which wanted a quarter to ten; but soon the same clock he 
had already heard strike two or three times, rectified the error by striking 
half-past nine. This was already half an hour past the time alentine 
had fixed. It was a terrible moment for the young man. The slightest 
rustling of the foliage, the least whistling of the wind, attracted his 
attention, and drew the perspiration on his brow; then he tremblingly 
fixed his ladder, and not to lose a moment, placed his foot on the first 
step. Amidst all these alternations of hope and fear, the clock struck 
ten. “Itisimpossible,” said Maximilian, “that the signing of a contract 
should occupy so long a time without unexpected interruptions, I have 
weighed all the chances, calculated the time required for all the forms ; 
something must have happened.” And then he walked rapidly to an 
fro, and pressed his burning forehead against the fence. Had Valentine 
fainted ? or had she been discovered and stopped in her flight? These 
were the only preventives which appeared possible to the young man. 
The idea that her strength had failed her in attempting to escape, and 
that she had fainted in one of the paths, was the obstacle most Pe 
upon his mind. “In that case,” said he, “ I should lose her, and by my 
own fault.” He dwelt on this thought one moment, then it appeared 
reality. He even thought he could perceive omens on the ground at 
a distance; he ventured to call, and it seemed to him that the wind 
wafted back an almost inarticulate sigh. At last the half-hour struck, it 
was impossihle to wait longer, his temples throbbed violently, his eyes 
were growing dim, he passed one leg over the wa!! and in a moment 
leaped down on the other side. Ie was on Villefort’s premises, 
arrived there by scaling the wall. What might be the consequences ? 
However, he had not ventured thus far to draw back. He followed a short 
distance close under the wall, then crossed a path. and entered a clump 
of trees. Ina moment? ie had passed through them, and could see the 
house distinctly. Then Morrel was convinced of one thing, instead of 
lights at every window, as is customary on days of ceremony, he saw 
only a grey mass, which was veiled a a cloud, which a6 that 
moment obscured the moon’s pag sen light moxer from 
 ¢ 
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time to time pass three windowsofthe first-floor. These three windows 
were in Madame de Saint-Méran’s room. Another remained motion- 
less behind some red curtains which were in Madame de Villefort’s 
bedroom. Morrel guessed all this. So many times, in order to follow 
Valentine in thought at every hour in the day, had he made her 
describe al] the house, that, without having seen it, he knew it all. 
his darkness and silence alarmed Morrel stil more than Valentine’s 
absence had done. Almost mad with grief, and determined to venture 
everything in order to see Valentine once more, and be certain of the 
misfortune he feared, Morrel gained the edge of the clump of trees, and 
was going to pass as quickly as possible through the flower-ygarden, 
when the sound of a voice, still at som@ distance, but which was borne 
upon the wind, reached him. At this sound, as he was already partially 
exposed to view, he stepped back and concealed himself completely, 
remaining perfectly motionless. He had fe med his resolution; if it 
was Valentine alone, he would speak as she peed if she was accom- 
panied, and he could not speak, still he should see her, and know that 
she was safe ; if they were strangers, he would listen to their conversa- 
tion, and might understand something of this hitherto incomprehen- 
sible mystery. The moon had just then escaped from behind the cloud 
which had concealed it, and Morrel saw Villefort come out upon the 
steps, followed by a gentleman in black; they descended and advanced 
towards the clump of trees, and Morrel soon recognized the otber gen- 
tleman as Doctor d’Avrigny. 

The young man seeing them approach, drew back mechanically, unti} 
he found himself stopped by a sycamore-tree in the centre of the 
clump; there he was compelled to remain. Soon the two gentlemen 
stopped also. “Ah, my dear doctor!” said the procureur, “Ileaven 
declares itself against my house! What a dreadful death !—what a 
blow! Seek not to consoleme! Alas! nothing can alleviate so great 
a sorrow—the wound 1s too deep and too fresh! She is dead !—she is 
dead!” A cold dampness covered the young man’s brow, and his teeth 
chattered. Who could be dead in that house which Villefert himself had 
called uccursed ? “ My dear M. de Villefort,” replied the doctor, with 
a tone which redoubled the terror of the young man, “TI have not led 
you here to console you; on the contrary——’ 

“What can you meau ?” asked the procureur, alarmed. 

“I mean, that behind the misfortune wlich has just happened to you, 
there is another, perhaps still greater.” ———“ Can it be possible ?” mur- 
mured Villefort, clasping his hands ; “what are you going to tell me?” 

“ Are we quite alone, my friend? ” 

“Yes, quite. But why all these precautions ? "——“ Because I have 
a terrible secret to communicate to you,” said the doctor. “ Let us sit 
down.” Villefort fell rather than seated himself. The doctor stood 
before him, with one hand placed on his shoulder. Morrel, horrified, 
supported his head with one hand, and, with the other, pressed his 
heart, lest its beatings should be heard. “ Dead! dead!” repeated he 
within himself; and he felt as if he were also dying. ; 

Plat ire doctor, I] am listening,” said Villefort; “strike, I am pre- 
pared for everything !”-———“ Madame de Saint-Meran was, doubtiess, 
advancing in years, but she enjoyed excellent health.” Morrel began 
nyain to breathe freely, which he had not done ‘‘e last ten minutes. 
“ Grief has consumed her,” said Villefort,—“ yes, grief, doctor! After 
living forty years with the marquis——” 

“It is not grief, my dear Villefort,” said the dootor ; “grief may kill, 


although it rarely does, aud never in a day, never is an bour, never ip 
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len minutes.” Villefort answered nothing; he simply raised his head, 
which had been cast down before, and looked at the doctor with amaz~ 
ment. “Were you present during the last struggle?” asked MM. 
@’Avrigny. 

“I was,” replied the procureur; “ youebegged me not to leave.” —— 

“Did you notice the symptoms of the disease to which Madame de 
Saint-Méran has fallen a victim ?” 
_“Idid. Madame de Saint-Méran had three successive attacks, at 
intervals of some minutes, each one more serious than the former. 
When you arrived, Madame de Saint-Méran had already been panting 
for breath some minutes; she then had a fit, which I took to be simpiy 
® nervous attack, and it was only when I saw her raise herself in the 
bed, and her linibs and neck appear stiffened, that I became reully 
alarmed. Then I understood from your countenance there was mor j 
to fear than I had thought. This crisis past, I endeavoured to catch 
your eye, but could not. You held her hand, you were feeling her pulse, 
and the second fit came on before you had turned towards me. This 
was nore terrible than the first; the same nervous movements were 
repeated, and the mouth contracted and turned purple.”——" And at 
the third she expired.”»——“ At the end of the first attack I discovered 
symptoms of tetanus; you confirmed my opinion.”——“ Yes, before 
others,” replied the doctor; “but now we are alone ——” 

“What are you going to say? Oh, spare me! "——* That the symp- 
toms of tetanus and poisoning by vegetable substances are the same.” 
M. ds Villefort started from his seat, then in a moment fell down again, 
silent, and motionless. Morrel knew notif he were dreaming or awake, 
“ Listen,” said the doctor. “1 know the full importance of the state- 
ment, | have just made, and the disposition of the man to whom I have 
made it.”——“ Do you speak to me as a magistrate or as a friend ?” 
asked Villefort. 

“ Asa friend, and only as a friend, at this moment. Thesimilarity in 
the symptoms of tetanus and poisoning by vegetable substances is so 
great, that were I obliged to affirm by oath what | have now stated I 
should hesitate; I therefore repeat to you, I speak not to a magistrate, 
but toa friend. And to that friend I say, ‘ During the three quarters 
of an hour that the struggle continued, 1 watched the convulsions and 
the death of Madame de Saint-Méran, and am thoroughly convinced 
that not only did her death proceed from poison, but I could also specify 
the poison.’ ”——“ Indeed, sir !—indeed !” 

“ The symptoms are marked, do you see ;—sleep disturbed by nervous 
fits, excitement of the brain, torpor of the system. Madame de Saint- 
Méran has sunk under a violent dose of brucine or of strychnine, which 
by some mistake, perhaps,—has heen given to her.” Villefort seized 
the doctor’s hand. “ Oh, it is impossible!” said he; “I must be dream- 
ing! It is frightful to hear such things from such a man as you! 
Tell me, 1 entreat you, my dear doctor, that you may be deceived.” 
“ Doubtless I may, but ——” 

“ But P”——* But I do not think so.” 

“ Have pity on me, doctor! So many dreadful things have happened 
to me lately that I am on the verge of madness.” 

“ Has any one besides me seer Madame de Saint-Méran ?”——“ No! 

“ Has anything been sent for srom a chemist’s that I have note 
examined ? ’——“ Nothing.” ; 

“ Had Madame de Saint Méran any enemies?” 

“ Not to my knowledge.” ; 

“ Would her death affoct any one’s interests ?"———" It could note 
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indeed; my daughter is her only heirese—Valentine alone. Oh, if such 
a thought could present rss would stab myself to punish my heart 
for having for one instant harboured it.” 

“Indeed, my dear friend,’ said M. d’Avrigny, “I would not accuse 
any one; I speak only of an accident, you understand; of a mistake: 
but whether accident or mistake, the fact is there; it speaks to my con- 
science, and compels me to speak aloud to you. Make inquiry.” 

“ Of whom ?—how ?—of what? ” 

“May not Barrois, the old servant, have made 4 mistake, and have 
given Madame de Saint-Méran a dose prepared for his master P” 

“For my father ? ’—* Yes.” 

“ But how could a dose prepared for M. Norwer posen Madame de 
Saint-Méran Pp” ——“ pong is more simple. You know poisons 
become remedies in certain diseases, of which paralysis is one. For 
instance, having tried every other remedy to restore movement and 
speech to M. Noirtier, I resolved to try one last means, and for three 
months I have been giving him brucine; so that in the last dose 
I ordered for him thero were six grains, This quantity, which it is 
perfectly safe to administer to the paralyzed frame of M. N oirtier, 
which has become gradually accustomed to it, would be sufficient to 
kill another person. 

“My dear doctor, there is no communication between M. Nortier’s 
apartment and that of Madame de Saint-Méran, and Barrois never 
entered my mother-in-law’s room. Iu short, doctor, although I know 
you to be the most conscientious man in the world, and although I 
place the utmost reliance in you, I want, notwithstanding my con- 
viction, to believe this axiom, errare humanum est.’——“ Is there one 
of my brethren in whom you have equal confidence with myself.” 

. a do sou ask me that P—what do you wish?” 

“Send for him; | will tell him what I have seen, and we will consult 
together, and examine the body.” 

“And you will find traces of poison?”——“ No, I did not say of 
pouwon, but we can prove what was the state of the body; we shall 

iscover the cause of her sudden death, and we shall say, * Dear Ville- 
fort, if this thing has been caused by negligence, watch over your 
servants; if from hatred, watch your enemies ?’” 

“ What do you propose to me, D’Avrigny ?” said Villefort in despair ; 
“so soon as another is admitted into our secret, an inquest will become 
necessary ; and an inquest in my house—impossible! Still,” continued 
the procureur, looking at the doctor with uneasiness, “if you wish it— 
if you demand it, it shall be dene. But, doctor, you see me already so 
grieved—how can I introduce into my l:ouse so much scandal, after so 
much sorrow? My wife and my daughter would die of it! And I, 
<«octor—you know a man does not arrive at the post I ovcupy—oue has 
aot been procureur du roi twenty-five years without having amassed a 
tolerable number of enemies; mine are numerous. Let this affair be 
talked of, it will be a triumph for them, which will make them rejoice, 
and cover me with shame. Pardon me, doctor, these worldly ideas; 
were you @ priest I should not dare tell you that; but you are a mar 
and you know mankind, Doctor, pray recal your words; you have 
cothing, have you?” _ ; 

“My dear M. de Villefort,” replied the doctor, “my first duty is 
humanity I would have saved Madame de Saint-Méran, if science 
could have done it; but she is dead, my duty regards the living. Let 
us bury this terrible secret in the deepest recesses of our hearts; I am 
willing, if any one should suspect this, that my silence on this subject 
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should be imputed to my ignorance. Meanwhile, sir, watch always— 
watch carefully, for, perhaps, the evil nay not stop here. And when 
you have found the culprit, if you find him, I will say to you, ‘ You are 
a magistrate,doasyouwill!?” a. 

“T thank you, doctor,” said Villeforty with indescribable Joy “] 
never had a better friend than you.” And, as if he feared Doctor 
d’Avrigny would recal his promise, he hurried him towards the house. 

When they were gone, Morrel ventured out from under the trees, 
and the moon shone upon his face, which was so pale it might have 
been taken for a phantom. “I am manifestly protected in a most 
wonderful, but most terrible manner,” said he; “ but Valentine, poor 
girl! how will she bear so much sorrow ?” ; 

As he thought thus, he looked alternately at the window with rod 
curtains and the three windows with white curtains. The light had 
almost disappeared from the former, doubtless Madame de Villefort 
had just put out her lamp, and the night-lamp alone reflected its dull 
light ou the window. At the extremity of the building, on the con- 
trary, he caw one of the three windows open. A wax-light placed on ‘ 
the mantel-piece threw some of its pale rays without, and a shadow was 
scen for one moment on the balcony. Morrel shuddered, he thought 
he heard a sob. : 

It cannot be wondcred at that his mind, generally so courageous, but 
now disturbed by the two strongest human passions, love and fear, waa 
weakened even to the indulgence of superstitious thoughts. Although 
if Was impossible Valentine could see him, hidden as he was, he thought 
he heard the shadow at the window call him; his disturbed mind told 
him so. This double error became an irresistible reality, and by one 
of those incomprehensible transports of youth, he bounded from his 
hiding-place, and with two strides, at the risk of feta secn, at the risk 
of alarming Valentine, ut the risk of being discovered by some exclama- 
tion which might escape the young girl, he crossed the flower-garden, 
which, by the light of the moon, resembled a large white lake, and, 
having passed the rows of orange-trees which extended in front of the 
house, he reached the step, ran quickly up, and pushed the door, which 
opened without offering any resistance. Valentine had not seen him; 
her eyes, raised towards heaven, were watching a silvery cloud gliding 
over the azure; its form was that of a shadow mounting towards 
heaven; her poetio and excited mind pictured it as the soul «f her 

randmother. Meanwhile, Morrel had traversed the ante-rooin and 
ound the staircase, which, being carpeted, prevented bis approach 
being heard; and he had regained that degree of confidence that the 

resence of M. de Villefort even would not have alarmed him. Had 

e encountered him, his resolution was formed; he would have ap- 

roached him and acknowledged all, begging him to excuse and sanction 

he love which united him to his daughter, and his daughter to him. 
Morre] was mad. Happily he did not meet any one. Now, especially, 
did he find the description Valentine had given of the interior of the 
house useful to him; he arrived safely at the top of the staircase, and 
while feeling his way, a sob indicated the direction he was to take; he 
turned back: a door partly open enabled him to see his road, and to 
hear the sorrowing voice. He pushed it open and entered. At the 
other end of the room, under,a white sheet which covered it, lay the 
vorpse, still more alarming to Morrel since the account he had so 
unexpectedly overheard. y the side, on her knees, and her head 
buried in the cushion of an easy chair, was Valentine, trembling and 
sobbing, her hands extended above her bead, clasped and stiff. She had, 
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r : 
turned from the window which remained open, and was praying in 
accents that would have affected the most unfeeling; her words were 
rapid, incoherent, unintelligible; for the burning weight of grief almost 
stopped her utterance. The moon shining through the open blinds 
made the lamp appear to bugu paler, and cast a sepulchral hue over the 
whole scene. Morrel could not resist this; he was not exemplary for 
piety, he was not easily impressed, but Valentine suffering, weeping, 
wringing her hands before him, was more than he could beur in silence. 
He sighed, and whispered a name, and the head bathed in tears and 
pressed on the velvet cushion of the chair—a head resembling a Mag- 
“Valen by Correggio, was raised and turned towards him. Valentine 
perceived him without betraying the least surprise. A heart over- 
whelmed with one great yrief is insensible to mimor emotions. Morrel 
held out his hand to her, Valentine, as her only apology for not 
having met him, pointed to the corpse under the sheet, and began to 
sob again. Neither dared for some time to speak in that room. The 
hesitated to break the silence which death seemed to impose; at lengt 
Valentine ventured. 

“ My friend,” said she, “how came you here? Alas, I would say you 
are welcome, had not death opened the way for you into this house.” 

“ Valentine,” said Morrel, with atrembling voice, “ 1 had waited since 
nalf-past eight, and did not see you come; I became uneasy, leaped the 
wall, found my way through the garden, when voices conversing about 
the fatal event——” 

“ What voices?” asked Valentine. Morrel shuddered as he thought 
of the conversation of the doctor and M. de Villefort, and he thought 
he could see through the sheet the extended hands, the stiff neck, and 
purple Jips.——“ Your servants,” snd he, “who were repeating the 
whole of the sorrowful story: from them I Icarned it all.” 

“ But it was risking the failure of our plan to come up here, love.” 

“Forgive me.” rephed Morrel ; “I wal! go away.” 

“No,” said Valentine, “ you might meet some one; stay.” 

“* But if any one should come here——” 

The young girl shook her head. “No one will come,” said she; “do 
not fear, there is our safeguard,” pointing to the bed.” 

“ But what has become of M. d’Epinay ?” replied Morrel. 

“MM. Franz arrived to sign the contract just as my dear grandmother 
was dying.”-——“ Alas!” said Morrcl, with a feeling of seMish joy; for 
he thought this death would cause the wedding to be postponed in- 
definitely. “But what redoubles my sorrow,” continucd the young 
girl, as if this feeling was to receive its immedi:ite punishment, “is that 
the poor old lady, on her death-bed, requested the marrizze might take 
place as soon as possible; she also, thinking to protect me, was acting 
against me,”———" lark!” said Morrel. They both li-tencd; steps were 
distinctly heard in the corridor and on the stuirs——* It is my father, 
who has just left his cubinet.” 

“lo accompany the ductor to the door,” added Morrel. 

“ How do you know it is the doctor?” asked Valentine, astonished. 

“TI imagine it must be,” said Morrel. Valentine looked at the young 
man; they ucard the strect-door cl.ise; then M. de Villefort locked the 
garden-door, and returned upstairs, He stopped a moment in the ante 
room, as if hesitating whether to turn to his own apartment or into 
Madame de Saint-Méran’s; Morrel concealed himselt behind a door; 
Valentine remained motionless, grief seemed to deprive her of all fear. 
MM. de Villetort passed on to nis own recom. “ Now,” said Valentin 
“sou can neither go out by the front-door nor by the garden.” Mo 
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looked at her with astonishment. ° There is but one way left you that 
is safe,” said she; “it is through my grandfather’s room.” She ross, 
“Come,” she added.——“ Where?” asked Maximilian, 

“To my grandfather’s room.”——“ I in M. Noirtier’s apartment ? ” 

“ Yes,”——“ Can you mean it, Valentine ?” 

“T have long wished it; he is my only remaining friend, and we both 
need his help,—come.”——“ Be careful, Valentine,” said Morrel, hesi- 
tating to comply with the young girl’s wishes; “I now sce my error—I 
acted as a madman in voming in bere. <Are you sure you are more 
reasonable ? ” 

“Yes,” said Valentine; “and I have but one scruple, namely, that of 
leaving my dear grandmother's remains, which I had undertaken to 
watch.” ——* Valentine,” said Morrel, “death 1s in itself sacred.” 

“Yes” said Valentine; “ besides, it will not be for long.” She then 
crossed the corridor, and led the way down a narrow staircase to M. 
Noirtier’s room; Morrel followed her on tiptoe; at the door they found 
the old servant. “ Barrois,” said Valentine, “shut the door, and Jct no 
one come in.” She passed first. Noirtier, seated in his chair, and 
listening to every sound, was watching the door: he saw Valentine, and 
his eye brightened. There was something grave and solemn im the 
approach of the young girl which struck the old man, and immediately 
his bright eye began to interrogate. “car grandfather,” said she 
hurriedly, “you know poor grandmamma died an hour since, and now 
I have no friend in the world but you.” = Lis expressive eyes evinced 
the greatest. tenderness. “To you alone, then, may | confide my sorrows 
and my hopes?” The paralytic motioned “yes.” Valentine took 
Maximilian’s hand. “ Look attentively, then,at this gentleman.” The 
old man fixed his scrutinizing gaze with slight astonishment on Morrcl. 
“It is M. Maxinahan Morrel,” said she: “theson of that good merchant 
of Marseilles, whom you doubtless recollect.” 

“Yes.” said the old man. “He brings an irreproachable name, which 
Maximilian 1s likely to render glorions, since at thirty years of age he is 
a captain, an officer of the Legion of Honour.” Tho old man signified 
that he recollected him. “ Well, grandpapa,” said Valentine, kneeling 
before him, and pointing to Maximilian, “I love him, and will be only 
his; were I compelled to marry another, 1 would destroy myself.” 

The eyes of the paralytic expressed a multitude of tumultuous 
thoughts. “You lke M. Maximilian Morrel; do you not, grandpapa?” 
ashed Valentine. “ Yes.” 

“ And you will protect us, who are your children, against the will of 
my father ?”——Nvirtier cast an intelligent glance at Morrel, as if to 
say, “ Perhaps Imay.” Maximilian understood him.—“ Mademoiselle,” 
said he, “you have a sa-red duty to fulfil in your deceased grand- 
mother’s room, will you allow me the honour of a few minutes con- 
versation with M. Noirtier ? ’’——‘“ That is it,” said the old man’s eyo. 
Then he looked anxiously at Valentine. 

“Do you fear he will not understand you ? ”»——* Yes,” 

“Oh! we have so often spoken of you, that he knows exactly how 1 
talk to you.” Then turning to Maximilian, with an adorable smile, 
although shaded by sorrow,—“‘ He knows everything I know,” said she, 

Valentine rose, placed a chair for Morrel, requested Barrois not to 
admit any one, and having tenderly embraced her grandpapa, and 
sorrow fully taken leave of Morrel, she went away. ‘To prove to Noirtier 
that he was in Valentine’s confidence and knew all their secrets, Morrc} 
took the dictionary, a pen, and some paper, and placed them all on a 
table where there was a light 
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“ But first,” said Morrel, “allow me, sir, to tell you who 1 am, how 
much I love Mademoiselle Valentine, and what are my designs respect- 
ing her.” Noirtier made a sign that he would listen. 

t was an imposing sight to witness this old man, apparently a mere 
useless burden, becoming tke sole protector, support, and adviser of the 
lovers, who were both young, beautiful, and strong. His remarkabl 
noble and austere expression struok Morrel, who began his recital wit 
trembling. He related the manner in which he had become acquainted 
with Valentine, and how he had loved her; and that Valentine, in her 
solitude and her misfortune, had accepted the offer of his devotion. He 
told him his birth, his position, his fortune; and more than once, when 
he consulted the look of the paralytic, that look answered, “That is 
good, proceed.” 

And now,” said Morrel, when be had finished the first part of his 
recital, “now I have told you of my love and my hopes, may I inform 
you of my intentions ? ”-——“ Yes,” signified the old man. 

“This was our resolution : a cabriolet was in waiting at the gate, in 
which I intended to carry off Valentine to my sister’s house, to marry 
her, and to wuit respectfully M. de Villefort’s pardoa.” 

“No,” said Noirtier. 

“ We must not do so P ”»——* No.” 

“You do not sanction our project ? »——“ No.” ; 

“There is another way,” said Morrel. The old man’s interrogative 
eye said, “ Which ?”——“I will go,” continued Maximilian, “I will 
scek M. Franz d’Epinay—I am happy to be able to mention this in 
Mademoiselle de Villefort’s ubsence—and will conduct myself toward 
him so as to compel him to challenge me.” Noirtier’s look continued 
to interrogate. “ You wish to know what. I will do?”——* Yes.” 

“1 will find him, as I told you, I will tell him the ties which bind me 
to Mademoiselle Valentine ; if he be a sensible man, he will prove it by 
renouncing of his own accord the hand of his betrothed, and will secure 
my friendship and love until death; if he refuse, either through interest 
or ridiculous pride, after I have proved to him that he would be sa 
my wife from me, that Valentine loves me, and will love no other, I wil 
fight with him give him every advantage, and I shall kill him, or he 
will kill me; if fam victorious, he will not marry Valentine, and if I 
die, I am very sure Valentine will not marry him.” Noirtier watched, 
with indescribable pleasure, this noble and sincere countenance, on 
which every sentiment his tongue uttered was depicted, adding by the 
expression of his fine features all that colouring adds to a sound and 
faithful drawing. Still, when Morrel had finished, he shut his eyes 
several times, which was his manner of saying “ No.”--—“ No?” said 
Morrel ; “ you disapprove of this second project, as you did of the first?” 

“T do,” signified the old man. 

“But what must then be done?” asked Morrel. Madame de Saint- 
Méran’s last request was, that the marriage eat not be delayed ; must 
I let things take their course?” Noirtier did not move. “I under- 
stand,” said Morrel ; “I am to wait.”——“ Yes.” 

“ But delay may ruin our plan, sir,” replied the young man. “ Alone, 
Valentine has no power ; she will be compelled to submit, Iam here 
almost miraculously, and can scarcely hope for so good an oppartanisy 
to occur again. Believe me, there are only the two plans ve pro- 
posed to you; forgive my vanity, and tell me which you prefer. Do you 
autores Mademoiselle Valentine to intrust herself to my honour P” 

0.” 
“Do you prefer I should seek M. d’Epinay ?"——" No,” 
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“ Whence then will come the help we need—from chance P” resumed 
Morrel.——“No.”——“ From you ?’”——“ Yea,” 

“You thoroughly understand me, sir? Pardon my eagernes%, for my 
life depends on your answer. Will our hqjp come from you P” 

“Yes.”——" You are sure of itP”——" Yes.” There was 80 muct 
firmness in the look which pave this answer, no one could, at any ches 
doubt his will, if they did his power. “ Oh, thank you a thousan 
times? But how, unless a miracle should restore your speech, yout 
gesture, your movement, how can you, chained to that arm-chair, dumt 
and motionless, oppose this marriage?” A smile lit up the old man¥ 
face, a strange smile of the eyes on a paralyzed face! “Then I must 
wait?” asked the young man. 

“Yes.” ——“ But the contract!” The same smile returned “ Will 
you assure me it shall not be signed ?”———" Yes,” said Noirtier. 

“The contract shall not be signed!” cried Morrel. “Oh ! pardon me, 
sir ; I can scarcely realize so great a happiness. Will they not sign it?’ 

“No,” said the paralytic. Notwithstanding that assurance, Morrel 
still hesitated. This promise of an impotent old man was s0 strane, 
that instead of being the result of the power of his will, it might 
emanate from enfeebled organs. Is it not natural that the madman, 
ignorant of his folly, should realize sue beyond his control? ‘I'he 
weak man talks of burdens he can raise, the timid of penis he can con- 
front, the oot of treasures he spends, the most humble peasant, in the 
height of his pride, calls himself Jupiter. Whether Noirtier under- 
stood the young man’s indecision, or whether he had not full contidence 
in his docility, he looked steadily at him. What do you wish, sir?” 
asked Morrel; “that I should renew my promise of remaining tran- 
quil?” Nortier’s eye remained fixed and firm, as if to imply that a 
promise did not suffice ; then it passed from his face to his hands.” 

“Shall I swear to you, sir?” asked Maximilian.——"“ Yes,” said the 
paralytic, with the same solemnity. Morrel understood that the old 
man attached great importance to an oath. He extended his hand. 

“T swear to you, on my honour,” said he, “to await your decision 
ed ell the course I am to pursue with M. d’Epinay.°——* That is 
right,” said the old man. 

“Now,” said Morrel,” do you wish me to retire P”——“ Yes.” 

“ Without seeing Mademoiselle Valentine P”——* Yes.” 

Morrel made a sign that he was ready to obey,“ But,” said he, “first 
allow me to embrace you as your daughter did just now.” Noirtier’s 
expression could not be understood. The young man pressed his lips 
on the same spot, on the old man’s forehead, where Valontine’s had 
been. Then he bowed a second time and retired. He found the old 
servant outside the door, to whom Valentine had given directions: he 
conducted Morrel along a dark passage, which led to a little door open- 
ing on the gardeu. Morrel soon found the spot where he had entered ; 
with the assistance of the shrubs he gained the top of the wall, and by 
his ladder was, in an instant, in the clover-field, where his cabriolet waa 
still waiting for him. He got in it, and, thoroughly wearied by so man 
smotions, he arrived about midnight in the Rue Afeslay, threw 
on his bed, and slept soundly. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 
The Villefort Family Vault. 


Two days after, a considerable crowd was assembled, towards ten 
o’clock in the morning, round the door of M. de Villefort’s house, and 
along fileof mourning-coaches and private carriazes extended along 
the Faubourg Saint-Honoré and the Ruede la Pépiniere. Among them 
was one of a very singular form, which appeared to have come from a 
distance. It was a kind of covered waggon, painted black, and was one 
of the first at the rendezvous, Inquiry was made, and it was ascer- 
tained that, by a strange coincidence, thi carriage ceutained the corpse 
of the marquis de Saint-Méran, and 'unt those who had come, thinking 
to attend one funeral, would follow two. Their number was great. The 
marquis de Saint-Méran, one of the most zealous and faithful dignita- 
ries of Louis XVIII. and King Charles X., had preserved a great 
number of friends, and these, added to the persons whom the usages of 
society gave Villefort a claim on, formed a considerable body. 

Due information was given to the authorities, and permission obtained 
that the two funcrals should take place at the same time. A second 
hearse, decked with the same funereal pomp, was brought to M. de Vil- 
lefort’s door, and the coffin removed into 1t from the post-waggon. The 
two bodies were to be interred in the cemetery of Pére-le-Chaise, where 
M. de Villefort had Jong since had a tomb prepared for the reception of 
his family. ‘The remains of poor Renée were already deposited there, 
whom, after ten years of separation, her futher and mother were now 
going to rejoin. The Parisians, always curious, always affected by fune- 
real display, looked on with religious silence, while the splendid pro- 
yession accompanied to their last abode two of the nuraber of the old 
aristocracy—the greatest protectors of commerce and sincere devotees 
to their principles. In one of the mourning coaches, Beauchamp 
Debray, and Chateau-Renaud, were talking of the very sudden death o 
the marchioness. I saw Madame de Saint-Méran only last year at 
Marseilles, and should have supposed she might have lived to bea 
hundred years old, from ler apparent sound health and great activity 
of mind and body. How old was she? ”»———“ Franz assured me,” replied 

vert, “ that she was seventy years old. But she has not died of old 
age but of gricf; it appears, since the death of the marquis, whick 
affected her very deeply, she has not completely recovered her reason.” 

“ But of what discuse did she, then, die?” asked Debray. 

“It is said to have been a congestion of the brain, or apoplexy, which 

the same thing, is it not ? ”——“ Nearly.” 

“It is difficult to believe it was apoplexy,” said Beauchamp. “ Ma- 
dame de Saint-Méran, whom I ouce saw, was short, of slender form 
and of much more nervous than sanguine temperament: grief could 
hardly produce apoplexy in such a constitution as that of Madame de 
Saint- Méran.”——“ At any rate,” said Albert, “ whatever disease or 
doctor may have killed her, M. de Villefort, or rather, Mademoiselle 
Valentine,—or, still rather, our friend Franz, inherits a magnificent 
fortune, amounting, I believe. to 80.000 livres per annum.” 

“ And this fortune will be doubled at the death of the old Jacobin, 

oirtier.”———“ That is a tenacious old grandfather,” said Beauchamp. 
“ Tenacem propositt virum. I think he must have made an agreement 
with Death to outlive all his heirs, and he appears likely to succeed, 
He resembles the old Conventialist of 93, who said to Napoleon, in 
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S14, ‘ You bend because your empife &s a young stem, weakened b 

rapid growth. Take the Republic for a tutor; let us return wit 

renewed strength to the battle-field, and I promise you 500,000 sol- 
diers, another Marengo, and a second Austerlitz. Iaeas do not become 
extinct, sire; they slumber sometimes, but only revive the stronger, 
before they sleep entirely. Ideas and mefi appear the same tc him. 
One thing only puzzles me, namely, how lranz d’bpinay will like a 
qenoeteer who cannot be separated from his wife But where is 
"ranz?”-———“ In the first carriage, with M. de Villefort, who considers 
him already as one of the family.” 

Such was the conversation in almost al) the carriages; these two 
sudden deaths, so quickly following each other, astonished every one; 
but no one suspected the terrible secret which M. d’Avrigny had com- 
municated, in his nucturnul walk, to M. de Villefort. They arrived in 
about an hour at the cemetery ; the weather was mild, but dull, and in 
harmony with the funeral a bien Among the groups which flocked 
towards the family vault, Chiteau-Renaud recognized Morrel, who had 
some alone in a cabriviet, and walked silently along the path borderea 
with yew-trees. “You here!” said Chiteau-Renaud, passing his arm 
through the young captain’s; “are you a friend of Villefurt’s? How is 
it I have never met you at his house? ”——“ I am no acquaintance of 
M. de Villcfort’s,” answered Morrcl, “ but I was of Madame de Suaint- 
Méran.” Albert came up to them at this moment with Franz. 

“he time and place are but ill suited for an introduction,” said 
Albert ; “but we are not superstitious. M. Morrel, allow me to pre- 
sent to you M. Franz d’Epinay, a delightful travelling companion, with 
whom I made the tour of Italy. My dear Franz, M. Maximilian Mor- 
rel, an excellent friend J have acquired in your absence, and whose 
name you will hear me mention every time | make any allusion to atlec- 
tion, wit, or amiability.” Morrel hesitated for a moment; he feared it 
would be hypocritical to accost in a friendly manner the man whom he 
was tacitly opposing, but his oath and the gravity of the circumstances 
recurred to his memory; he struggled to conceal his emotion, and 
bowed to Franz. “ Mademoiselle de Villefort is in deep sorrow, is she 
not!” said Debray to Franz. 

“ Extremely,” replied he; “she looked so pale this morning, I 
scarcely knew her.” These apparently simple words pierced Morrel to 
the heart. This man had then seen Valentine, and spoken to her! 
The young and high-spirited officer required all his strength of mind to 
resist breaking his oath. He took the arm of ChAteau-Renaud, and 
turned towards the vault, where the attendants had already placed the 
two coffins. “ This is a magnificent habitation,” said Beauchamp, look- 
ing towards the mausoleum ; “a summer and winter palace You will, 
in turn, enter it, my dear d’Epinay, for you will soon be numbered as 
one of the family. I, asa philosopher, should like a little country-house, 
a cottage down there under the trees, without so many free-stones over 
my poor body. In dying, I wil] say to those around me what Voltaire 
wrote to Piron: ‘ Zo rus, and all will be over.’ But come, Franz, take 
courage, your Wife is an heiress———“ Indeed, Beauchamp, you are 
unbearable. Politics have made you laugh at everything, and political 
men have made you disbelieve everything. But when you have the 
honour of associating with ordinary men, and the pleasure of leaving 

litics for a moment, try to find your allectionate heart, which you 

eave with your stick when you go tothe Chambre.” 

“ But tell me,” said Beauchamp, “ what is life? Is it nota hall in 
Death’s anteroom ? "-——“ I am prejudiced against Beauchamp,” said 
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Albert, drawing Franz away, an waxing the former te finish his philo- 
sophical dissertation with Debray. The Villefort vault formed a square 
of white stones, about twenty feet high; an interior partition separated 
the two families, and each compartment had its entrance-door. Here 
were not, as in other tombs, those ignoble drawers one above another, 
where economy encloses its dead with an inscription resembling a ticket; 
al) that was visible within the bronze gates was a gloomy-looking room, 
separated by a wall from the vault itself. The two doors before men- 
‘tioned were in the middle of this wall, and enclosed the Villefort and 
Saint-Méran coffins. There grief might freely expend itself without 
being disturbed by the plait loungers who came from a pic-nic party 
to visit Pére-la-Chaise, or by lovers who make it their reudezvous. 

The two coffins were placed on trestles previously prepared for their 
reception in the right-hand division belonging to the Saint-Méran 
ao: Villefort, Franz, and a few near relatives alone entered the 
sanctuary. 

As the religious ceremonies had all been performed at the door, and 
there was no address given, the party all separated ; Chateau-Renaud, 
Albert, and Morrel, went one way, and Debray and Beauchamp the 
other. Franz remained with M. de Villefort: at the gate of the ceme- 
tery Morrel made an excuse to wait; he saw Franz and M. de Villefort 

et into the same mourning-coach, and thought this ¢éte-a-téte fore- 
ed evil. He then returned to Paris, and although in the same 
carriage with Chateau-Renaud and Albert, he did not hear one word of 
their conversation. As Franz was about to take leave of M. Villefort, 
“When shal] J see you again ?” said the latter. 

“ At what time you please, sir,” replied Franz. 

* As soon as possible.” 

“Tam at your command, sir; shall we return together ? ” 

“Tf not unpleasant to you.”———“* On the contrary, I shall feel much 
pleasure.” ‘l'hus, the future father and son-in-law stepped into the 
same carringe, and Morrel, seeing them pass, became uneasy. Villefort 
and Franz returned to the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. ‘The procurewr, 
without going to see either his wife or his daughter, passed rapidly to 
his cabinct, and, ofenk the young man a chair,—“ M. d’Epinay,” said 
he, “allow me to remind you at this moment, which is, perhaps, not so 
ill chosen as at first sight may appear, for obedience to the wishes of the 
departed is the first offering which should be made at their tomb; 
allow me, then, to remind you of tho wish expressed by Madame de 
Saint-Méran on her death-bed, that Valentine’s wedding might not be 
deferred. You know the affuirs of the deceased are in perfect order, 
and her will bequeaths to Valentine the entire property of the Saint- 
Méran family; the notary showed me the documents pores, which 
will enable us to draw up the contract immediately. You may oall on 
the notary, M. Deschamps, Place Beauvau, Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
and you have my authority to inspect those doeds.”———“ Sir,” repli 
M. "Epipnay, “it is not, perhaps, the moment for Mademortselle Valen- 
tine, who is in deep distress, to think of a husband; indeed, | fear-——” 

“Valentine will ave no greater pleasure than that of fulfilling her 
grand-mamma’s last injunctions; there will be no obstacle from that 
quarter, I assure you.”———" In that caso,” replied Franz, “as I shall 
raise none, you may make arrangements when you please; I have 
pled my word, and shall feel ue and happiness in adhering to it.” 

hen,” said Villefort, “nothing further is required; the contract 
was to have been signed three days since; we shall find it all ready, and 
cua sign it to-day.”-——* But the mourning?” said Franz, hositsting. 
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“Fear not,” replied Villefort; “no geremony will be neglected in my 
house. Mademoiselle de Villefort maf retire during the prescribed 
three months to her estate of Saint-Méran; I say hers, for she inherits 
it to-day. bars Hog a few days, if you like, the civil marriage shall 
be celebrated without pomp or ceremony. Madame de Saint-Méran 
wished her daughter should be married there. When that is over, you, 
sir, can return to: Paris, while your wife pas&es the time of her mourn- 
ing with her mother-in-luw.”——“ As you please, sir,” said Frans. 

Then,” replied M. de Villefort, “ have the kindness to wait half an 
hour, Valentine shall come down into the drawing-room. I will send 
for M. Deschamps; we will read and sign the contract before we sepa- 
rate, and this evening Madame de Villefort shail accompany Valentine 
to her estate, where we will rejoin them in a week.” 

“Sir,” said Franz, “I have ono request to make.” 

“What is it P——“I wish Albert de Morcerf and Raoul de Ohéteau- 
Renaud to be present at this signature; you know they are my wit- 
n : 

“Half sn hour will suffice to apenise them ; will you go for them 
yourself, or will you send ? "——“ I prefer going, sir:” 

“T shall — you, then, in half an hour, baron; and Valentine will 
be ready.” Franz bowed and left the room. Scarcely had the door 
closed, when M. de Villefort sent to tell Valentine to be ready in the 
drawing-room in half an hour, as he expected the notary and M. 
d@’Epinay and his witnesses. The news caused a great sensation 
throughout the house; Madame de Villefort would not believe it, and 
Valentine was thunderstruck. She looked round for help, and would 
have gone down to her grandfather’s room, but mecting M. de Villefort on 
the stairs, he took her arm, and led her into the drawing-room. In the 
anteroom, Valentine met Barrois, and looked despairingly at the old 
servant. One moment after, Madame de Villefort entered the drawing- 
room with her little Edward. 1t was evident that she had shared the 

rief of the family, for she was pale and looked fatigued. She sat 

own, took Edward on her knees, and, from time to time, pressed 
almost convulsively, to her bosom, this child on whom her affections 
appeared centred. Two carriages were soon heard to enter the court- 
yar. One was the notary’s; the other, that of Franz and his friends. 

na moment the whole party was assembled. Valentine was so pal 
one might trace the blue veins from her pe round her eyes an 
down her cheeks. Franz was deeply aff . Ch&teau-Renaud and 
Albert looked at each other with amazement; the ceremony which was 
just concluded had not appears’ more sorrow!ful than did that which was 
commencing. Madame de Villefort had placed herself in the shade 
behind a velvet curtain; and as she constantly bent over her ohild, it 
was difficult to read the expression of her face. M. de Villefort was, as 
usual, unmoved. 

The notary, after having, according to the customary method, ar- 
ranged the papers on the table, taken his place in an arm-chair, and 
raised his spectacles, turned towards Franz:—“ Are you M. Franz de 
Quesnel, baron d/Epinay P ” asked he, although he knew it perfectly. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Franz. The notary bowed. “1 have, then, to 
inform you, sir; at the request of M. de Villefort, that your projected 
marriage with Mademoise le de Villefort has changed the feeling of M. 
Noirtier towards his grandchild; and that he disinherite her entirely of 
the fortune he would have left her. Let me hasten to add,” continued 
he, “ the testator, having only the right to alienate a part of his 
fortane, and having alienated it all, the will will not bear serutiny. 
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and is declared null and void.”—¢~" Yes,” said Villefort; “but I warn 
M. d’Epinay, that during my lifetime, my father’s will shall never be 
scrutinized, my position forbidding any doubt to be entertained.” 

“Sir,” said Franz, “1 regret much such a question has been raised ix 
the presence of Mademoiselle Valentine; I have never inquired the 
amount of her fortune, which, however limited it may be, exceeds mino, 
My family has sought consideration in this alliance with M. de Ville- 
fort; all I seek is happiness.” Valentine imperceptibly thanked him 
while two silent tears rolled down her cheeks. “ Besides, sir,” sai 
Villefort, addressing himself to his future son-in-law, “excepting the 
luss of a portion of your hopes, this unexpected will need not personally 
wound you; M. Noirticr’s weakness of mind sufficiently explains it. 
It is not because Mademoiselle Valentiue is going to marry you that he 
is angry, but because she will marry; a union with any other would 
have caused him the same sorrow. Old age is selfish, sir, and Made- 
moiselle de Villefort has been a faithful companion to M. Noitier, 
which she cannot be when Madame la baronne d’Epinay. My father’s 
melancholy state prevents our speaking to him on many subjects, which 
the weakness of his mind would incapacitate him from understanding, 
and I am perfectly convinced that at the present time, although he 
knows his grand-daughter is going to be murried, M. Noirtoir has even 
forgotten the name of his intenuca grandson.” M. de Villefort had 
scarcely said this, when the door opened, and Barrois appeared. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, in a tone strangely firm for a servant speakin 
to his masters under such solemn circumstan’’s,— “gentlemen, 
Noirtier de Villefort wishes to speax immedia «ly to M. T'ranz da 
Quesnel, baron d’Epinay:” he, as well as the notury, that there migh< 
be no mistake in the person, gave all his titles to the bridegroom-elect. 

Villefort started, Madame de Villefurt let her son slip from her knees 
Valentine rose, pale and dumb as a statue. Albert and Chiteau-Renau 
exchanged a second look, more full of amazeineut than the first. The 
notary looked at Villefort. “It is impossible,” said the procureur du 
rei. “M.d’ pinay cannot leave the drawing-room at presemt.”——“ It 
is at this moment,” replied Barrois, with the same firmness, “that M. 
Noirtier, my master, wishos te speak on important subjects to ML. 
Franz d’Epinay.” 

“Grandpapa Noirtier can speak now, then,” said Edward, with his 
habitual quickness. However, his remark did not make Madame de 
Villefort even smile, so much was every mind engazed, and so solemn 
was the situation. Astonishment was at its height. A kind of smile 
was perceptible on Madame de Villefort’s countenance. Valentine in 
stinctively raised her eyes, as if to thank Heaven. : 

“Pray go, Valentine,” said M. de Villefort, “ and see what this new 
fancy of your grandfather’s is.” Valentine rose quickly, and was hasten- 
ing joyfully towards the door, when M. de Villefort altered his intention. 

top!” said he; “I will go with you.” —— “Excuse me, sir,” said 
Franz, “since M. Noirtier sent for me, I am ready to attend to his wish; 
besides, I shall be happy to pay my respects to him, not having yet had 
the honour of doing so.” ; ; 

“Pray, sir,” said Villefort, with marked uneasiness, “do not disturb 
yourself.” —— “Forgive me, sir,” said Franz, in a resolute tone. “I 
would not lose this opportunity of proving to M. Noirtier how wrong it 
would be of him to encourage feelings of dislike to me, which I am 
determined to conquer, whatever they may be, by my devotedness.” 
And without listening to Villefort he rose, and followed Valentine, whe 
was running down-stairs with the joy of a shipwrecked mariner whe 
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finds a rock to cling to. M. de Villefort followed them. Chiteau- 
Renaud and Morcerf exchanged a third look of still increasing wonder. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
Procés- Verbal. 


NOIRTIER was prepared to receive them, dressed in black, and in- 
stalled in his arm-chair. When the three persons he expected had 
entered, he looked at the door, which his valet immediately closed. 

“Listen,” whispered Villefort to Valentine, who could not conecal 
her joy; “if M. Noirtier wishes to communicate anything which would 
delay your marriage, I forbid you to understand him.” Valentine 
blushed, but did not answer. Villefort, approaching Noirtier, — “ Hcre 
is M. Franz d’Epinay,” said he; you requested to see him. Wo lave 
all wished for this interview, and I trust it will convince you hew ill- 
formed are your objections to Valentine’s marriage.” 

Noirtier answered only by a look which made Villefort’s blood run 
cold. He motioned to Valentine to approach. In a moment, thanks to 
her habit of conversing with her grandfather, she understood he asked 
fora key. Then his eye was fixed on the drawer of a small chest be- 
tween the windows. She opened the drawer, and found a key; and, 
understanding that was what he wanted, again watched his eyes, which 
turned towards an old secrétaire, long since Ni sate and supposed to 
cuntain none but useless documents. “Shall I open the secrétaire ? ” 
asked Valentine.——“ Yes,” said the old man. 

“And the drawers ? ”-———“ ig 

“ Those at the side? ”———“ No.” 

“The middle one? ”’——“ Yes.” Valentine opened it and drew outa 
bundle of papers * 1s that what you wish for?” asked she. ——“ No.” 

She took successively all the other papers out till the drawer was 
empty. “ But there are no more,” said she. Noirtier’s eyo was fixed on 
the dictionary. “ Yes, J understand, grandfather,” said the young girl. 

She pointed to each letter of the alphabet. At the letter S the old 
man stopped her. She opened and found the word “ secret.” 

“Ah! is there a secret spring?” said Valentine. ——“ Yes,” said 
Noirtier.——*“ And who knows it?” Noirtier looked at the dvor where 
the servant had gone out. “ Barrois? ” said she.———“ Yes,” 

“Shall I call him ? ”~—“ Yes.” 

Valentine went to the door, and called Barrois. Villefort’s impatience 
during this scene made the perspiration roll from his forehead, and 
Franz was stupified. The old servant came. “ Barrois,” said Valentine, 
“my grandfather tas told me to open that drawer in the eccrétaire, but 
there is a secret spring in it, which you know—will you open it?” 

Barrois looked at the old man. “Obey,” said Noirtier’s intelligent 
eye. Barrois touched a spring, the false bottom came out, and they 
saw a bundle of papers tied with a black string. 

“Is that what he wish for?” said Barrois.———* Yes.” 

“Shall I give these pavers: to M. de Villefort ?”——“ No,” 

“To Mademoiselle Valentine ? ”———“ No.” 

“To M. Franz d’spinay ?”——“ Yes,” Franz, astonished, advanced 
astep. “Tome, sir?” said he. “Yes.” Franz took therh from Barrois, 
and, casting his eye on the cover, read :—= 


“To be given, after my death. aor Durand, who shall bequeath 
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the packet to his eon, with an injunction to preserve it as containing 
av important document.” 

“Well, sir,” asked Frans, “what do you wish me to do with this 
paper ?”——-" To preserve it, sealed up as it is, doubtless,” said the 
procureur du roi.——“ No, no,” replied Noirtier, eagerly. 

“Do you wish him to read itP” said Valentine. 

“Yes,” replied the old man. “ You understand, baron, my grand- 
father wishes you to read this Pi aie said Valentine. 

“Then let us sit down,” said Villefort, impatiently, “for it will take 
some time.”——“ Sit down,” said the old man. .Villefort took a chair, 
but Valentine remained standing by her father’s side, and Franz before 
him; holding the mysterious paper in his hand. “Read,” said the old 
= Franz untied it, and in the midst of the most profound silence, 
read :— 

“ Extract of the Procés-verbal of a meeting of the Konapartist Club 

tn the Rue Saint-Jacques, held February 5th, 1815.” 


Franz stopped. “February 5th, 1815!”-said he; “it is the day my 
father was murdered.” Valentine and Villefort were dumb; the eye 
of the old man alone seemed to say clearly, “Go on.”——“ But it was on 
leaving this club,” said he, “my father disappeared.” Nortier’s eye 
continued to say, “ Read.” He resumed :— 


“The undersigned Louis Jacques Beaurepaire, lieutenant-colonel of 
artillery, Etienne Duchampy, general of brigade, and Claude Lecharpal, 
keeper of woods and forests, Declare, that on the 4th of February, a 
letter arrived for the Isle of Elba, recommending to the kindness and 
the confidence of the Bonapartist Club General Flavien de Quesnel, 
who, having served the emperor from 1804 to 1814, was supposed to be 
devoted to the interests of the Napoleon dynasty, notwithstanding the 
title of baron, which Louis XVIII. had just granted to him with his 
estate of Epinay. | 

“A note was, in consequence, addressed to General de Quesnel, 
begging him to be present at the meeting next day, the bth. The note 
indicated neither the street nor the number of the house where the 
meeting was to be held; it bore no signature, but it announced to the 
general that some one would call for him if he would be ready at nine 
o'clock, The meetings were always held from that time till mid- 
night. At nine o’clook, the president of the club presented himself; 
the general was ready; the president informed him one of the con- 
ditions of his introduction was, that he should be shoo ng yet of 
the place of meeting, and that he would allow his eyes to be bandaged, 
swearing that_he would not endeavour to take off the vencaee “Whe 
General de Quesnel accepted the condition,‘ and promised, on his 
honour, not to seek to discover the road they took. The general’s car- 
riage was ready, but the president told him it was imposible he could 
use it, forit was useless to blindfold the master if the coachman knew 
through what streets he went. ‘What must, then, be done?’ asked 
the general.—_—‘ I have my carriage here,’ said the president. 

“ * Have you, then, so much confidence in your servant that you can 
intrust him with a secret you will not allow ny to know ?——‘ Our 
coachman is a member of the club,’ said the president ; ‘we shall be 
Griven by a State-Councillor.——"* Then, we run another risk,’ said 
the general, laughing, ‘that of cag, Hg se We insert this joke to 

rove that the general was not in east compelled to attend this 
Decting. but that he came willingly.. When they were seated in the 
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carriage the president reminded iad pre of his promise to allow his 
eyes to be bandaged, to which he © no opposition. On the road the 
prvident thought he saw the general make an attempt to remove the 
cent ar and oi rp of his Rogie ike 4 = rs 
ene © carriage stopped at a passage leading e Rue Sain 

ues. The general alighted, leaning on the arm of the president, 
of whose dignity he was not aware, considering him simply as a member 
of the club; they crossed the passage, mounted to the first story, and 

entered the meeting-room. 

“The deliberations had already commenced. The members, apprised 
of the sort of presentation which was to be made that evening, were all 
in attendance. When in the middle of the room the general was 
invited to remove his bandage. He did so immediately, and was sur- 
prised to see #0 many well-known faces in a society of whose existence 

e had till then been ignorant. They questioned him as to his senti- 
mente, but he contented himself with answering, that the letters from 
the Isle of Elba ought to have informed them——” 


Frans interrupted himself by saying,—“ My father was a royalist: 
they need not have asked his sentiments, which were well known.”——— 
“And hence,” said Villefort, “arose my affection for your father, my 
dear M. Franz. A simuarity of opinion soon binds.” 

“Read,” again said the old man. Franz continued :-— 


“The president then sought to make him speak more explicitly; but 
M. de Quesnel replied, that he wished first to know what they wanted 
with him. He was then informed of the contents of the letter from 
the Isle of Elba, in which he was recommended to the club as a man 
who would be likely to advance the interests of their party. One 

ragraph alladed to the return of Bonaparte, and promised another 
etter, and further details on the arrival of the Pharaon, belonging to 
the ship-builder Morrel, of Marseilles, whose captain was entirely 
devoted to the emperor. During all this time, the general, on whom 
they thought to have relied as on a brother, manifested evidently signs 
of discontent and repugnance. When the reading was finished, he 
remained silent, with knit brow. 

“* Well,’ asked the vagrant ‘what do you say to this letter, general ?’ 

“*T say that it is soon after declaring myself for Louis XVIII, 
to break my vow in behalf of the ex-emperor.’ This answer was too 
clear to be mistaken as to his sentiments, ‘General,’ said the presi- 
dent, ‘ we acknowledge no king Louis XVIII. nor an ex-emperor, but 
his majesty the emperor and king, driven from France, which is his 
kingdom, by violence and treason.’—‘ Excuse me, gentlemen,’ said the 
general; ‘you may not acknowledge Louis XVIIL., but I do, as he has 
made me a baron and a field-marshal, and I shall never forget that for 
these two titles I am indebted to his happy return to France’—~ 
‘Sir,’ said the president, rising with gravity, ‘be careful what you say; 
your words clearly show us that they are deceived concerning you in 
the Isle of Elba, and have deceived us! The communication has been 
made to you in consequence of the confidence placed in you, and 
which does you honour. Now we discover our error; a title and pro- 
motion attach you to the government we wish to overturn. We will 
not constrain you to help us; we enrol no one against his conscien 
but we will compel you to act generously, even, if you are not disposed 
to do so.’ You would call acting generously, knowing tips con- 
spiracy and not informing against you; that is what I should call be 
coming your accomplice. You “ I am more candid than you,’ * 

I. 
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“ Ah, my father!” said Franz interrupting himself, “I understand 
now why they murdered him.” ‘Valentine could not help casting one 
glance towards the young man, whose filial enthusiasm it was delightful 
to behold. Villefort walked to and fro behind them. Noirtier watched 
the expression of each one, and preserved his dignified and commanding 
attitude. Franz returned to the manuscript, an 1 continued :— 


“*Sir,” said the president, ‘you have Leen invited to join this 
assembly—you were not forced here; it was proposed to you to come 
blindfolded—you accepted. When you complied with this twofold 
request .ou_well knew we did not wish to secure the throne to 
Louis X VIIL, or we should not take so much care to avoid the vigilance 
of the police. It would be conceding too much to allow you to put on 
a wiask to aid you in the discovery of our secret, and then to remove it 
that you may ruin those who have confided in you. No, no, you must 
&rst say if you declare yourself for the king of aday who now reigns, or 
for his majesty the emperor.’——‘ I am a royalist,’ replied the general; 
*] have taken the oath of allegiance to Louis X VIIL, and 1 will adhere 
to it. These words were followed by a general murmur; and it was 
evident several of the members were discussing the propriety of making 
the general repent of his rashness. The president again rose, and having 
imposed silence, said,—‘ Sir, you are too serious and too sensible a man 
not to understand the consequences of our present situation, and your 
candour has already dictated to us the conditions which remain for us 
to offer you.” The genera) putting his hand on his sword, exclaimed,— 
‘If you talk of honour, do not begin by disavowing its laws, and im- 
pose nothing by violence’—— And _ you, sir,’ continued the president, 
with a calmness still more terrible than the general’s anger, ‘do not 
touch your sword, I advise you” ‘The general looked around him with 
Blight uneasiness; however, he did not yield, but recalling all his 
strength,—‘ I will not swear,’ said he.——‘ Then, you must die,’ replied 
the president, calmly. M.d’Epinay became very pale; he looked round 
him a second time, several members of the club were whispering, and 
getting their arms from under their cloaks. ‘General,’ said the presi- 

ent, ‘do not alarm yoursclf, you are among men of honour, who will 
use every means to convince you before resorting to the last extremity ; 
but as you have said you are among conspirators, you are in possession 
of our secret, and you must restore it to us. A significant silence 
followed these words, and as the general did not reply,—' Close the 
doors,’ said the president to the door-keepers. The same deadly silence 
succeeded these words. Then the general advanced, and making a vio- 
lent effort to control his feelings,—' I have a son,’ said he, ‘and I ought 
to think of him, finding myself among assassins.’———‘ General,’ said the 
chief of the assembly, ‘one man may insult fifty—it is the privilege of 
weakness. But he does wrong to use his privilege. Follow my advice, 
swear, and do not insult.’ The general, again daunted by the superiority 
of the chief, hesitated a moment; then advancing to the president's 
desk,—* What is the form,’ said he. 

“*Tt is this :—“ I swear by my honour not to reveal to any one what 
I have seen and heard on the 5th of February, 1815, between nine and 
ten o'clock in the evening; and I plead pean Gees death should I ever 
violate this oath.”’ The general appeared to be affected by a nervous 
shudder, which prevented his answering for some moments; then, over- 
coming his manifest repugnance, he pronounced the required oath, but 
in so low a tone as to be scarcely audible to the majority of the mambers, 
who insisted on his repeating it ulearly and distinctly, which he » ° 
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“*Now am I at liberty to retire?’ safd the general. The presider ' 
rose, appointed three members to accompany him, and got into the 
carriage with the general after bandaging hie eyes. One of thoso three 
members was the coachman who bad driven them there. The other 
members silently dispersed. ‘ Where do yau wish to be taken ?’ asked 
the president.——‘ Any where out of your presence,’ replied M.d’ Epinay. 
* Beware, sir,’ replied the president; ‘you are no longer in the assembly, 
and have only to do with individuals; do not insult them unless you 
wish to be held responsible’ But instead of listening, M. d’Eyinay 
went on,—‘ You are still as brave in your carriage as in your assembly 
because vou are sill four against one.” The president stopped the 
couch, ‘They were at that part of the Quai des Ormes where the steps 
lead down to the river. ‘Why do you stop here? asked d’Epinay.—— 
* Because, sir,’ said the president, ‘you have insulted a man, and that 
man will not go one step farther without demanding honourable 
reparation. —— Another method of assassination ?’ said the general, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘Make no noise, sir, unless you wish me 
to consider you as one of those men whom you designated just now as 
cowards, who take their weakness for a shield. You are alone, one 
alone shal] answer you; you have a sword by your sido, I bave one in 
my cane; you have no witness, one of these gentlemen will serve you. 
Now, if you please, remove your bandage” ‘Nhe general tore the hand- 
kerchief from his eyes ‘At last, said he,‘I shal) know with whom 
I have to do” They ovened the dyor, the four men alighted.” 


Kranz again interrupted himself, and wiped the cold drops from hia 
brow; there was something awful in hearmg the son, trembling and 
pale, read aloud these details of lis father’s death, which had hitherto 
rematned unknown. Valeutine clasped her hands as if in prayer. 
Noirtier looked at Villefurt with an almost sublime expression of con- 
tempt and pride. Franz continued :— 


“It was, as we suid, the 5th of February. For three days there had 
been five or six degrees of frost; the steps were covered with ice. ‘The 
general was stout and tall, the president offered him the side of the 
railing to assist him in getting down. ‘The two witnesses followed. It 
was a dark night. The ground from the steps to the river was covered 
with snow and hoarfrost, the water of the river looked black and deep. 
One of the seconds went for a lantern in a cual-barge near, and by its 
light they examined the arms. The president’s sword, which was simply, 
as he had said, one he carried in his cane, was five inches shorter than 
the general’s, and had no guard. The general proposed to cast lots for 
the swords, but the president said it was hie who had given the provoca- 
tion, and when he had given it he had supposed cach would use his own 
arms. The witnesses endeavoured to insist, but the president bade them 
be silent. The lantern was placed on the ground, the two adversaries 
arranged themselves, and the duel commenced. ‘The light made the 
two swords appear lke flashes of lightning; as for the men, they were 
scarce perceptible, the darkness was so great. M. le Général d’Epinay 
passed for one of the best swordsmen in the army, but he was pressed 
éo Closely in the onset that he missed his aim and fell. The witnesses 
thought he was dead, but his adversary, who knew he had not struck 
him, offered him the assistance of bis hand to rise. This circumstance 
irritated instead of calming the general, and he rushed on his adversary, 
But his opponent did not miss one strike. Receiving him on his swo 
three times the general drew back, and huding himself foiled, return 
to the charge. - At the third he fell agein. They thought be slipred as 
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at first, and the witnes seding he did not move, approached and 
endeavoured to raise him, but the one who passed his arm round the 
body found it was moistened with blood. The general, who had almost 
fainted, revived. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘they have sent some fencing-master to 
fight with me.’ The pregjdent, without answering, approached the 
witness who held the lantern, and raising his sleeve, showed him twc 
wounds he had received in his arm; then opening his coat, and unbut- 
caine his waistcoat, displayed his side. pierced with a third wound. 
Still he had not even uttered a sigh, The General d’Epinay died five 
minutes after.” 


Franz read these last words in a voice so choked that they were hardly 
audible, and then stopped, passing his hand over his eyes as if to dispel 
@ cloud ; but, after a moment’s silence, he continued :— 


“The president went up the steps, after Pasting his sword into his 
cane; a track of blood on the snow marked his oourse. He had 
scarcely arrived at the top when he heard a heavy splash in the water— 
it was the general’s body, which the witnesses had just thrown into the 
river after ascertaining he was dead. The general fell, then, in a loyal 
duel, and not in ambush, as it might have n reported. In proof of 
this we have signed this paper to establish the truth of the facts, lest the 
moment should arrive when either of the actors in this terrible scene 
should be accused of premeditated murder or of infringement of the 
laws of honour. 
Signed, “ BEAUREPAIRE, DvucHAMPY, and LECHARPAL.” 


When Franz had finished reading this account, so dreadful for a son— 
when Valentine, pale with emotion, had wiped away a tear—when 
Villefort, trembling and crouched in a corner, had endeavoured to 
lessen the storm by supplicating glances at the implacable old man,— 

“Sir,” said d’Epinay to Noirtier, “ since you are well acquainted with 
all these details, which are attested by honourable signatures,—sincoe 

ou appear to take some interest in me, although you have only mani- 
ested it hitherto by causing me sorrow, refuse me not one final satis- 
faction—tell me the name of the president of the club, that I may at 
least know who killed _my father.” Villefort mechanically felt for the 
handle of the door; Valentine, who understood sooner than any one 
her grandfather’s answer, and who_had often seen two scars upon his 
right arth, drew back a few.steps. “ Mademoiselle,” said Franz, turning 
towards Valentine, “unite your effecte with mine to find out the name 
of the man who made me an orphan at two years of age.” Valentine 
remained dumb and motionless. . 

“Hold, sir!” said Villefort, “do not Prcens this dreadful scene, 
The names have been parnosely concealed; my father himself does 
not know who this president was, and if he knows, he cannot tell you: 
proper names are not in the dictionary.” . ; 

“Qh, misery!” oried Franz; “the only hope which sustained me 
and enabled me to read to the end was that of knowing, at least, the 
name of him who killed my father! Sir !—sir!” cried he, turning to 
Noirtier, “ do what you can !—make me understand in some way !”-——— 
“Yes,” replied Noirtier. ; 

“Qh, mademoiselle !—mademoiselle!” cried Franz, “your grand- 
father says he can indicate the person. [Help me!—lend me your assist- 
ance!” Noirtier looked at the dictionary. Franz took it with « 
nervous trembling, and repeated the letters of the alphabet successively, 
until he came to M. At that letter the old man signified “ Yea.”——= 
“MP” repeated Jans. The young man’s finger glided over the 
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words, but at each one Noirtier rae Cs by a negative sign. Valentine 
hid her head between her hands. t length, arrived at the 
word MYSELF.——“ Yes!” see 

“You !” cried Franz, whose hair stood on end ; “ you, M. Noirtier !- 
hae killed my father?” Yes!” replied Noirtier, fixing a majestic 
ook on the young man. Franz fell poeverless on a chair; Villefort 
opened the door and escaped, for the idea had entered his mind to stifle 
the little remaining life in the old man’s heart. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
Progress . { M. Cavalcanti the Younger. 


MEANWHILE XM. Caviacanti the elder had returned to his service, 
not in the army of his majesty the emperor of Aust-‘nr, but at the 
gaming-table of the baths of Lucca, of which he was une of the most 
assiduous courtiers. He had spent every farthing that had been 
allowed for his journey as a reward for the majestic and solemn manner 
in which he had maintained his assumed character of father. M. 
Andrea at his departure inherited all the papers, which proved that he 
had indeed the honour of being the son of the Marquis Bartolomeo and 
the Marchioness Oliva Corsinari. He was now fairly launched in that 
Parisian society which gives such ready access to foreigners, and treats 
them, not as what they really are, but as what they wish to be consi- 
dered. Besides, what is required of a young man in Paris? To speak its 
language toleral:ly, to make a good appearance, to be a good gamester, 
and to pay in cash. They are certainly less particular with a foreigner 
than with a Frenchman. Andrea had, then, in a fortnight, attaimed a 
very fair position. He was entitled M. le Comte, he was said to possess 
50,000 livres per annum; and his father’s immense riches, buried in the 
quarrtes of Saravezza, were aconstant theme. A learned man, before 
whom the last circumstance was mentioned as a fact, declared he had 
seen the quarries in question, which gave great weight to assertions 
hitherto somewhat doubtful, but which now assumed the garb of reality. 

Such was the state of society in Paris at the period we bring before 
our readers, when Monte-Cristo went one evening to pay M. Danglars 
a visit. M. Danglars was out, but the count was asked to go and see 
the baroness, and he accepted the invitation. It was never without a 
nervous shudder since the dinner at Auteuil, and the events which 
followed it, that Madame Danglars heard Monte-Cristo’s name an- 
nounced. If he did not come, the painful sensation became moat 
intense ; if, on the contrary, he appeared, his noble countenance, his 
brilliant eyes, his amiability, his polite attention even towards Madame 
Danglars, soon dispelled every impression of fear. It appeared im- 
possible to the baroness that a man of such a ays y pleasing man- 
ners should entertain evil designs against her; besides, the most oor- 
rupt minds only suspect evil when it would answer some interested 
end—useless injury is repugnant to every mind. When Monte-Cristo 
entered the boudoir, to which we have already once introduced our 
readers, and where the baroness was examining some drawings, which 
her daughter passed to her after having looked at them with M 
Cavalcanti, his presence soon produced its usual effect; and it was with 
smiles that the baroness received the count, although she had been a 
little disconcerted at the announcement of his pame The latter em 

the whule scene at s glance 
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The baroness was partially recljnifig on a causeuse, Eugénie sat near 
her, and Cavalcanti was standing. Cavalcanti, dressed in black, like 
one of Goethe’s heroes, with japanned shoes and open white silk stock- 
ings, passed a white and tolerably nice-looking hand through his light 
hair, in_the midst of which sparkled a diamond, which, in spite of 
Monte-Cristo’s advice, the vain young man had been unnble to resist 
putting on his little finger. This movement was acpompanied by killing 
glances at Mademoiselle Danglars, and sighs addressed to the same 
party. Mademoiselle Danglars was still the samie—cold, beautiful, and 
satirical. Not one of these glances, nor one sigh, was lost on her; they 
might have been said to fallon the shield of Minerva, which some 
poesia assert protected sometimes the breast of Sappho. Eugénie 

owed coldly to the count, and availed herself of the first moment 
when the conversation became earnest to escape to her study, whence 
very soon two cheerful and noisy voices being heard, in connexion 
with some notes of the piano, assured Monte-Cristo that Mademoiselle 
Danglars preferred to his society and to that of M. Cavalcanti the 
company of Mademoiselle Louise d’Armilly, her singing governess. 

It was then, especially while conversing with Madame Danglars, and 
appareiutly absorbed by the charm of the conversation, the count 
remarked M. Andrea Cavalcanti’s solicitude, his manner of listening to 
the music at the door he dared not pass, and of manifesting his admira- 
tion. ‘he banker goon returned. lis first look was certainly directea 
towards Monte-Cristo, but the second was for Andrea. As for his wife, 
he bowed to her, as some husbands do to their wives, but which bachelors 
Nanas comprehend, until a very extensive code is published on con- 
jugal life. 

“ Have not the ladies invited you to join them at the piano?” said 
Danyglars to Andrea. “ Alas! no, sir,” replied Andrea, with a sigh, still 
more remarkable than the furmer ones. Danglars immediately advanced 
towards the door and opened it. 

The two young ladies were seen seated on the same chair, at the 
piano, accompanying themselves, each with one hand, a fancy to which 
they had accustomed themselves, and performed admirably. Made- 
molselio d’Armilly, whom they then perceived through the open door- 
way, formed with Eugénie one of those living pictures of which the 
Germans are so fond. She was somewhat beautiful, and exquisitely 
genteel—a little fuiry-like figure, with large curls falling on her neck, 
which was rather too long, as Perugino sometimes makes his Virgins, 
and her eyes dull from fatigue. She was said to have a weak chest, and 
like Antonia of the “ Violon de Crémone,” she would die one day 
while singing. Monte-Cristo cast one rapid and curious glance round 
his sanctum; it was the first time he had ever seen Mademoiselle 
d’Armilly, of whom be had heard much. “ Well!” said the banker to 
his daughter, “are we then all to be excluded?” He then led the 
young man into the study, and, either by chance or manceuvre, the 
door was partially closed after Andrea, so that from the place where 
they sat neither the count nor the buroness could see anything; but as 
the banker had accompanied Andrea, Madame Danglars appeared to 
take no notice of it. j 

The connt soon heard Andrea’s voice, singing a Corsican song, accom- 
panied by the piano. While the count smiled at hearing this song, 
whicl, made him lose sight of Andrea in the recollection of Benedetto, 
Madame Danglars was boasting to Monte-Cristo of her husband’s 
strength of mind, who that very morning had lost three or four hun- 
dred tbheusand franes by a failure at Milan. The praise wes weil 
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deserved, f+ had not the count heard A from the baroness, or by one 
of those means by which he knew everything, the baron’s countenance 
would not have led him to suspect it. “Hem!” thought Monte-Cristo, 
“he begins to conceal his losses; a month since he boasted of them.’ 
Then, aloud,—“ Oh! madame, M. Danglary 1s so skilful, ke will soon 
regain at the Bourse what he loses elsewhere.” 

*] see you are maintaining an erroneous idea, as well as many more,” 
said Madame Danylars. ‘“ What is it?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“That M. Danglars gambles, whercas he never plays.” 


“‘'ruly, madame, I recollect M. Debray told me —— a propos, what 
is become of him? I have seen nothing of him the last three or four 
s +] 


“Nez I,” said Madame Danglars; “ but you began a sentence, sir, and 
did not finish.”"——" Which P” 

“M. Debray had told you ——” 

“'lruly, he told me it was you who sacrificed to the demon of the 
card-table,’——“ I was once very fond of it, but I do not play now.” 

“Then you are wrong, madame. Fortune is precarious; and if I 
were a woman, and fate had made me a banker's wife, whatever might 
be my confidence in my husband’s good fortune, still in speculation, 
you know, there is great risk. Well! I would secure for myself a for- 
tune independent of him, even if 1 acquired it by placing my interest 
in bands unknown to him.” Madame Danglars blushed, in spite of all 
her efforts. “Stay,” said Monte-Cristo, as though he had not ob-erved 
her confusion, “I have heard of a lucky lit that was made yesterday on 
the Neapolitan bonds.”——“ I have none—nor have I ever possessed 
any; but really we have talked long enough of money, count, we are 
wea pas stockbrokers ; have you heard how fate is persecuting the poor 

illefurts ¢° 

“What has happened ?” said the count, apparently ignorant of all. 

“You know the marquis of Saint-Méran died a few days after he had 
set out on his journey to Paris, and the marchioness a few days after 
her arrival ?”——“ Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “| have heard that; but 
as Claudius said to Hamlet, “itis a law of nature; their fathers die 
before them, and they mourned their loss: they will die before their 
children, wico will, in their turn, grieve for then.” 

“ But that is not all.’——" Not all!” 

“No; they were going to marry their daughter——” 

“To M. Franz d@’ipinay. 1s it broken olf?” 

“Yesterday morning, it appears, l'runz declined the honour.” 

“Indeed! And 1s the reason known ?”——“ No.” 

“ How extraordinary! And how does M. de Villefort bear it P” 

“As usual, Like a philosopher.” Danglars returned at this moment 
alone. “ Well!” said the buroness, “do you leave M. Cavalcanti with 
your daughter ?”——“ And Mademoiselle d’Armilly,” said the banker ; 
‘do you consider her no one?” ‘Then, turning to Monte-Cristo, he 
said, “Prince Cavalcanti is a charming young man, is he not? Lutis 
he really a prince »”’——“ 1 will not answer for it,” said Monte-Cristo. 
“His father was introduced to me as a marquis, so he ought to bea 
count; but I do not think he bas much claim to that title.” 

“Why?” said the banker. “If he isa prince, he 1s wrong not to 
maintain his rank; I do not like any one te deny his origin.” 

“Oh! you are a pure democrat,” said Monte-Cristo, siniling, 

“ But do you sea to what you are exposing yourself ? If, perchanoo, 
M. de Morcerf came, he would find M. Cavalcanti in that room, where 
bo, the betrothed of Eugénie, has never been dmitted.” 
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“You may well say, perchancé.” replied the banker ; “for he comes eo 
seldom, it would seem only chance that brings him.” | 

“ But should he come, and find that young man with your daughter, 
he might be displeased.” 

“He! you are mistaken; M. Albert would not do us the honour to 
be jealous; he does not like Eugénie sufficiently. Besides, I care not 
for his displeasure.”-———“ Still, situated as we are——” 

“Yes, do you know how we are situated? At his mother’s ball he 
danced once with Eugénie, and M. Cavalcanti three times, and he took 
no notice of it.” The valet announced M. le Vicomte Albert de Morcerf. 
The baroness rose hastily, and was going into the study, when Danglars 
stopped her. “Stay!” said he. She looked at him in amazement. 
Monte-Cristo appeared to be unconscious of what passed. Albert 
entered: looking very handsome and in high spirits. He bowed politely 
to the baroness, nian to Danglars, and affectionately to Monte- 
Cristo. Then turning to the baroness: “ May I ask how Mademoiselle 
Danglars is P” said he. ; 

“She is quite well,” replied Danglars, quickly ; “she is at the piano 
with M. Cavalcanti.” Albert preserved his calm and indifferent manner; 
he might feel perhaps annoyed, but he knew Monte-Cristo’s eye was on 
him. “M. Cavalcanti has a fine tenor voice,” said he, “and Mademoi- 
selle Eugénie a splendid soprano; and then she plays on the piano like 
Thalberg. The concert must be a delightful one.”——“ They suit each 
other remarkably well,” said Danglars. Albert appeared not to notice 
this remark, which was, however, so rude, that Madame Danglars blushed. 

“I, too,” said the young man, “am a musician—at least my mastert 
used to tell me so; but it is strange that my voive never would suit any 
other, and a soprano less than any.” Danglars smiled, and seemed to 
say, It is of no consequence. ‘Then hoping, doubtless, to effect his 
purpose, he said—“* The prince and my danghter were universally 
admired yesterday. You were not of the party, M. de Moroerf? ” 

“What prince?” asked Albert. “ Prince Cavalcanti,” said Danglars, 
who persisted in giving the young man that title. ; 

“ Pardon me,” said Albert, “I was not aware he was a prince. And 
Prince Cavalcanti sang with Mademoiselle Eugénie yesterday? It must 
have been charming, indeed. I regret not having heard them. But I 
was unable to accept your invitation, having promised to accompany m 
mother to a German concert given by the countess of Chiteau-Renaud. 
This was followed by rather an awkward silence. “May I also be 
allowed,” said Morcerf, “to pay my respects to Mademoiselle Dangiars ?” 

“Wait a moment,” said the banker, stopping the young man; “do 

ou hear that delightful cavatina? ‘I's, ta, ta, ti, ta, ti, ta; it 1s charming, 
et them finish——one moment. Bravo! bravi! rava!” The banker 
was enthusiastic in his applause. 

“ Indeed,” said Albert, “it is exquisite ; it is impossible to understand 
the music of his country better than Prince Cavalcanti does. You said 
prince, did you not? But he can any become one, if he his not 
already; it is no uncommon thing in Italy. But_to return to the 
charming musicians—you should give us a treat, Danglars, without 
eink them there is a stranger. Ask them to sing one more song; it is 
so delightful to hear musio in the distance, when the musicians are 
unrestrained by observation.” a ae 

sia ede was quite annoyed by the young man’s indifference. He 
took Monte-Cristo aside. “ What do you think of our lover?” said he, 

“ He appears cool! But, then, your-word is given.”——-* Yea, doubt- 
jess, 1 have promised to give my daughter to a man who loves her, but 
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not to one who does not. Even if Atbert had Cavalcanti’s fortune, he 


is so prond, I would not care to see him marry her.” 

“Qh!” said Monte-Cristo, “ my fondness may blind me, but, I assure 
you, I consider Morcerf far preferable ; and his father’s position is = 

“Hem!” said Danglars. “ Why do yon doubt?” 

“The past—that obsourity on the past.” ——“ But that does not affest 
the son. A month since you thought well of him; and I know nothirg 
of young Cavalcanti, although you met him at my house.” 

But I do.”"——“‘ Have you ‘made inquiry ed 
O8 5 and I know him to be rich.”——“ What do you suppose him 
worth ?”-——~“ Fifty thousand per annum; and he is well educated.” 

“Hem!” said Monte-Cristo, in his turn. 

“ He is a musician.” ——“ So are all Italians” = = 

“Come, count, you do not do that young man justice.”"——" Well, I 
acknowledge it annoys me, knowing your connexion with the Moroerf 
family, to see him throw himself in the way.” Danglars burst out 
laughing. “ Whata Puritan you are!” said he; “that happens every 
day.”——“ But you cannot break it off thus; the Morcerfs are depending 
on this union.”——“ Indeed ?” 

_“ Positively."——-“ Then let them explain themselves. You shanld 
give the father a hint, you are so intimate with the family.” 

“I P—where the devil did you find out that ? ”>——“ At their ball; it 
was apparent enough. Why, did not the countess, the proud Mérocades, 
the disdainful Catalan, who will scarcely open her lips to her oldest 
aoquainianies, take pour arm, lead you into the garden, into the priva:+- 
walks, and remain there for half an hour ?—But will you undertake i: 
speak to the father ?”——“ Willingly, if you wish it."——“ But let it 
be done explicitly and positively. If he demands my daughter, let 
him fix the day—declare his conditions: in short, let us either understand 
each other, or quarrel. You understand—no more delay.”——“ Yes rir, 
I will give my attention to the subject."——“ I do not say I expent 
him with pleasure, but I do expect him. A banker must, you know 
be a slave to his promise.” And Danglars sighed as M. Cavalcanti he 
done half an hour before. “Bravo!” cried Morcerf, as the scene closed. 
Danglars began to look suspiciously at Morcerf, when some one canie 
and whispered a few words to him. “I shall soon return,” said the 
banker to Monte-Cristo; “wait for me. 1 shall, perhaps, have som:- 
thing to say to you.” 

The baroness took advantage of her husband’s absence to push open 
the door of her caupnier study, and M. Andrea, whic was sitting belore 
the piano with Mademoiselle Eugénie, started up like a spring. Albert 
bowed to Mademoiselle Danglars with a smile, who, not appearing in 
the least disturbed, returned his bow with her usual coolness. Cava!- 
canti was evidently embarrassed; he bowed to Morcerf, who replied 
with the most impertinent look possible. Then Albert launched out 1a 
pa of Mademoiselle Danglars’ voice, and on his regret, after what he 

ad just heard, he had been unable to be present the previous evenil -, 

Cavalcanti being left alone, turned to Monte-Cristo. 

“Come,” said Madame Danglars, “leave music and compliments, and 
let_us go and take tea.”-—-—“ Come, Louisa,” said Mademoiselle Danglars 
to her friend. They passed into the next drawin y-room, where tea was 
prepared. Just as they were beginning, in the English fashion, to leave 
the spoon in their cups, the door again opened, and Danglars entered, 
visibly agitated. Monte-Cristo observed it particularly, and, by a look, 
asked the banker for an explanation. “I have just received my courier 

m Greece” said Danglars. 
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“Ab! ah!” said the count; “that was the reason of your running 
avray from us.”——“ = 

“How is King Otho?” asked Albert, in the most sprightly tone. 
Danglars cast another suspicious look towards him without aueverine. 
and Monte-Cristo turned away to conceal the expression of pity whic 
passed over his features, but which was yone ina moment. “ We shall 
go together, shall we not?” said Albert to the count 

“If you like,” replied the latter. Albert could not understand the 
bunker’s look, and turning to Monte-Cristo, who understood it per- 
fectly,—"“ Did you sec,” said he, “how he looked at me? ”——*“ Yes,” 
rall the count; “ but dil you think there was anything particular in 
hi~ look ? ’——*“ Indeed I did; and what does he mean by his news from 
Greece P ”——" How can I tell you ?”’ 

“Because I imagine you have correspondents in that country.” 
NMonte-Cristo smiled significantly. “Stop,” said Albert, “here he 
comes, I shall compliment Mademviselle Danglars ou her cameo, while 
the father talks to you.” 

"Jf you compliment her at all, let it be on her voice, at least,” said 
Monte-Cristo. “No, every one would do that.” 

“My dear viscount, you are dreadfully impertinent.” Albert ad- 
wauiced towards Kugéme, smiling Mernwvhile, Danglars, stooping to 
Monte-Cristo’s ear, “ Your advice was excellent,” said he; “ there 18 a 
whole history connected with the names Fernund and Janina.” 

“Indeed !” said Monte-Cristo. “ Yes, 1 will tell you all; but take 
evay the young man; I cannot endure his presence.” 

“He is going with me. Shall ] send the father to you ?” 

“ Tmmediately.”"———" Very well.” The count made a sign to Albert; 
iey bowed to the Jadios and took their leave: Albert perfectly 
idifferent to Mademoiselle Danglars’s contempt, Monte-Cristo reiter- 
rting his advice to Madame Danglars on the prudence a banker's wife 
“ould exercise in providing for the future. M. Cavalcanti: remained 
iuuster of the field, 


CHAPTER LAXVIL. 
Haydece. 

SCARCELY had the count’s horses cleared the angle of the boulevard, 
than Albert, turning towards the count, burst into a loud fit of laughter 
-~-much too loud, in fact, not to give the idea of its being rather forced 
and unnatural. “ Well!” said he, “J will ask you the same question 
which Charles TX. put to Catherine do Medicis, after the massacre of 
Sat Bartholomew. ‘Ifow have | played my little part ?’?"——“ To 
shat do you allude?” asked Monte-Cristo. 

“'To the installation of my rival at M. Danglars’s !” 

“What rival ??——" Ma foi! what rival? why, your protégé, M. 
Andrea Cavalcanti!” j 

“Ah! no joking, viscount, if yon please; I do not patronise M. 
Andrea—at least, not as concerns M. Danglars.”———“ And you would 
bs to blame for not assisting him, if the young man really needed your 
help in that quarter; but, happily for me, he can dispense with it.” 

“What! do you think he is paying his addresses ? ” 

“Tam certain of it; his languishing looks and modulated tones when 
addressing Mademoiselle Danglars, fully proclaim his intentions, He 
wspires to the hand of the proud Eugénie.”——-“ What Joes that signify, 
+) long as they favour your suit ?” 
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“ But it is not the case, my dear cont ; on the contrary, I am repulsed 
on all sides.””——* What!” _ 

“Tt isso, indeed; Mademoiselle Eugénie scarcely answers me, and 
Mademoiselle d’Armilly, her confidant, does not speak to me at all.” 
—“But the father has the greatest wegard possible for you,” said 
Monte-Cristo. 

“He? oh, no! he has plunged a thousand daggers into my heart; 
trrgedy-weapons, I own, which, instead of wounding, sheath their 
points in their own handles, but daggers which he nevertheless believed 
to be real and deadly.” ——“ Jealousy indicates affection.” 

“True; but I am not jealous.”——“ He is.” 

“Of whom ?—of Debray ? ”——“ No, of you.” 

“Of me? I will engage to say that balore a week is past the door 
will be closed against me.” 

“You are mistaken, my dear viscount.”——“ Prove it to me.” 

“ Do you wish me to do so? ”——“ Yes.” 

“Well! Iam charged with the commission of endeavouring to induce 
M. le Comte de Morcerf to make sume definite arrangement with tho 
baron.”——“ By whom ere you charged}? ° 

“ By the baron himself !”——“ Oli!” said Albert, with all the cajolery 
of whe he was capable. “You surely will not do that, my dear 
count ?’ 

“Certainly I shall, Albert, as I have promised to do it.”"——“* Well !” 
said Albert, with a sigh, “it seems you are determined to marry me.” 

“Tam determined to try and be on good terms with everybody, at all 
events,” said Monte-Cristo. “Buta propos of Debray, how is it thut 
I have not seen him lately at the baron’s house ?”——" There has been 
a misunderstanding.” 

“ What, with the baroness ? ”——“ No, with the baron.” 

“Tlas he perceived anything ? ”——“ Ah! that is a good joke!” 

“Do you think he suspects?” said Monte-Cristo, with a charming 
naiveté——“ Where have you come from, my dear count,” said Albert. 

- From Congo, if you will.”——“ It must be further off than even 





at. 

“ But what do I know of your Parisian husbands? ”——“* Oh! my 
dear count, husbands are pretty much the same everywhere; an 
individual husband of any country is a pretty fair specimen of the 
whole race.” 

“ But, then, what can have led to the quarrel between Danglars and 
Debray ? they seemed to understand each other so well!” said Monto- 
Cristo, with renewed energy.——“ Ah! now you are ane to penetrate 
into the mysteries of Isis, in which I am not initiated. hen M. 
Andrea Cavalcanti has become one of the family, you can ask him that 
question.” ‘The carriage stopped. ‘“ Here we are,” said Monte-Cristo ; 
* it is only half-past ten o’clock, come in.”——“ Certainly, I will.” 

“My carriage shall take you back.” 

“No, thank you; J gave orders for my coupe to follow me.” 

“There it is, then,” said Monte-Cristo, as he stepped out of the car- 
riage. They both went into the house; the drawing-room was lighted 
up—they entered it. “You will make tea for us, Baptistin,” said the 
count. Baptistin left the room without vans to answer, and in two 
seconds re-appeared, bringing on a waiter all that his master had 
ordered, ready prepared, and appearing to have s rung from the ground, 
like the repasts which we read of in fairy tales. “Really, my dear 
count,” said Morcerf, “what I admire in you is, not so much your 
riches, for perhaps there are people even wealthier than yourself, nure 
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is it only your wit, for Beaumarthais might have possessed as much,— 
but ft is your manner of being served, without any questions, in a 
moment, in a second; it is as if they guessed whaf you wanted by your 
manner of ringing, and made a point of keeping everything you can 
possibly desire in constant readiness.”———“ What you say 1s perhaps 
true: they know my habits. For instance, you s see; how do you 
wish to occupy yourself during tea-time ?” ——“ Ma fot ! I should like to 
snoke.” Monte-Cristo took the gong and struck it once. In about the 
space of a second a private door opeued, and Ali appeared, bringing two 
chibouques filled with excellent latakia. “It is quite wonderful!” said 
Albert.-——“ Ob no, it is as simple as possible,” replied Monte-Cristo. 
“ Ali knows I generally smoke whilst I am taking my tea or coffee; he 
has heard that I ordered tea, and he also knows that I brought you 
home with me; when I summoned him he naturally guessed the reason 
of my doing so, and as he comes from a country where hospitality is 
especially manifested through the medium of SORES he naturally 
concludes that we shall smoke in company, and therefore brings two 
chibouques instead of one,—and now the mystery is solved.”——" Cer- 
tainly you give a most commonplace air to your explanation, but it is 
not the less true that you-—— Ah! but what do I hear!” and Morcerf 
inclined his head towards the door, through which sounds seemed to 
issue resembling those of a guitar. ee ; 

“ Ma foi! my dear viscount, you are fated to hear music this evening 
you have only escaped from the piano of Mademoiselle Danglars to 
attacked by the guzla of Haydée.” “Haydée! what an adorabl 
name! Are there, then, really women who bear the name of Haydée 
anywhere but in Byron’s poems ?” 

Certainly there are. Huaydée is a very uncommon name in Franoe, 
but it is common rib de in Albania and Epirus; it is as if you sai 
for example, Chastity, Modesty, Innocence,—it is a kind of baptism 
name, as you Parisians call it.”-——‘‘ Oh, that is charming!” said Albert ; 
“how I should like to hear my countrywomen called Mademoiselle 
Goodness, Mademoiselle Silence, Mademoiselle Christian Charity ! 
Only think, then, if Mademoiselle Danglars, instead of being called 
Claire-Marie-Kugénie, had been named Mademoiselle Chastity-Modesty- 
Innocence Danglars, what a fine effect that would have produced on the 
announcement of her marriage !” ion, 

“Silence!” said the count, “do not joke in so loud a tone; Haydée 
may hear you, perbaps.”——* And you think she would be angry P’ 

No, certainly not,” said the count, with a banghty expression. 

“She is very amiable, then, is she not P” said Albert, 

“Tt ss not to be called amiability, it is her duty; a slave does not 
dictate to a master.”———“ Come! you are joking yourself now; are 
there any more slaves to be had who bear this beautiful name?” = 

“ Undoubtedly.” Really count, you do ncthing, and have nothing. 
like other people. Tha slave of M. le comte de Monte-Cristo! why, it 
is a rank of itself in France: and from the way in which you lavish 
money, jit is a place that must be worth a hundred thousand francs 
a-year,’——“ A hundred thousand franos! the poor girl originally 
possessed much more than that; she was born to treasures, in compa- 
rison with which those recorded in the ‘Thousand and One Nights’ 
would seem but poverty.”-——“ She must be a princess, then ?” 

“ You are right; and she is one of the greatest in her country, too |” 

“T sought - But how did it happen that such a great princess 
peocame a slave 

© How was it that Usonyaius the Tyrant became a schoolmaster? The 
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fortune of war, my dear viscount,—thé caprice of fortune; that is the 
way in which these things are to be accounted for.” 

And is her name a seoret ?’-———“ As regards the generality of man- 
kind it is; but not for you, my dear viscount, who are one of my most 
intimate friends, and on whose silence I feel I may rely, if I conmder 
it necessary to enjoin it: may I not do so?” 

“ Certainly ! on my word of honour.” 

“ You know the history of the pacha of Yanina, do you not ?” 

“Of Ali Tebelen? oh! yes! it was in his service that my father made 
his fortune.”——“ True, I had forgotten that.” 

“ Well! what is Ha;dée to Ali Tebelen !”——“ Merely his daughter.” 

“ What? the daughter of Ali Pacha ?” 

“Of Ali Pacha and the beautiful Vasiliki.” 

And your slave P” “ Ma foi! yes.” 

“ But how did she become so ?”——“ Why, simply from the circum- 
stance of my having bought her one day, as 1 was passing through the 
market at Constantinople.” 

“Wonderful! really, my dear count, you seem to throw a sort of 
magico influence over all in which 7ou are concerned ; when listening to 
you, existence no longer seems reality, but a waking dream. Now, I am 
perhaps going to make an imprudent and thoughtless request, but——” 

“Say on.”—*“ But, since you go out with Haydée, and sometimes 
even take her to the Opera——” 

“ Well ?”-——“ I think I may venture to ask you this favour.” 

“You may venture to ask me anything.” 

“ Well, then, my déér count, present me to your princess.” 

“T will do so; but on two conditions.” 

“T accept them at once.”——“ The first is, that you will never tell 
eny one that I have granted the interview.” 

“Very well,” said Albert, extending his hand; “I swear I will not.” 

“The second is, that you will not tell her that your father ever 
served hers.” 

“TI give you my oath that I will not.”———“ Enough, viscount; you 
will remember these two vows, will you not? But I know you to be a 
wan of honour.” ‘The count again struck the gong. Ali reappeared. 
“Tell Haydée,” said he, “that I will take coffee with her, and give her 
to understand that I desire permission to present one of my friends to 
her.” Ali bowed and left the room. “ Now, understand me,” said the 
count, “no direct questions, my dear Morcerf; if you wish to know 
anything, tell me, and I will ask her.”———“ nn schnell Ali reappeared for 
the third time, and drew back the tapestried hanging which concealed 
the door, to signify to his master and Aibert that they were at liberty 
to passon. “ Let us go in,” said Monte-Cristo. ; 

bert passed his hand threugh his hair, and curled his moustache, 
then, having satisfied himself as to his personal appearance, followed the 
count into the room, the latter having previously resumed his hat and 
ne Ali was stationed as a kind of advanced guard, and the door was 
ept by the three French femmes-de-chambre, commanded by Myrtho. 
Haydée was awaiting her visitors in the first room of her suite of apart- 
ments, which was the drawing-room. Her large eyes were dilated with 
surprise and expectation, for it was the first time that any man, except 
Monte-Cristo, had been ed an entrance into her presenas. She 
was sitting on a sofa placed in an angle of the room, with her legs 
crossed under her in the Eastern fashion, and seemed to have made for 
as it were, a kind of nest in the rich Indian silks which enveloped 

her. Near her was the instrument cn which she had just been playing; | 
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it was elegantly fashioned, and Worthy of its mistress, On :perveleie 
Monte-Cristo, she rose and wolcomed him with a kind of smile peculiar 
to hersel!, expressive at once of the most implicit obedience and also of 
the deepest love. Monte-Cristo advanced towards her and extended 
his hand, which she, as usual, raised to her lips. ; 

Albert had proceeded no farther than the door, where he remained 
rooted to the spot, being completely fascinated by the sight of such sur- 
passing beauty, beheld, as it was, for the first time, and of which an 
inhabitant of more northern climates could form no adequate idea. 

“Whom do you bring?” asked the young girl, in Romaic, of Monte- 
Cristo; “is it a friend,a brother, a simple acquaintance, or an enemy ?” 

“A friend,” said Monte-Cristo, in the same language. 

“* What is his name? ”"——“ Count Albert: it is the same man whom 
I rescued from the hands of the banditti at Rome.” 

“In what language would you like me to converse with him ?™ 

Monte-Cristo turned to Albert. ‘Do you know modern Greek,” 
asked he. ——“ Alas! no,” said Albert; “nor even ancient Greek, 
my dear count; never had Homer or Plato a more unworthy scholar 
than myself.” ——“ Then,” said Haydée, proving by her remark that 
she had quite understood Moute-Cristo’s question and Albert’s answer, 
—‘ then I will speak either in French or Italian, if my lord so wills it.’ 

Monte-Cristo reflected one instant. “You will speak in Italian,” 
said he. ‘Then, turning towards Albert, — “It is a pity you do not 
understand either ancient or modern Greek, both of which Haydée 
speaksso fluently; the poor child will be obliged to talk to you in 
Italian, which will give you buta very fulse id her powers of conver- 
sation.” The count made a sign to Haydée to address his visitor. “ Sir,” 
said she to Morcerf, “you are most welcome as the friend of my lord 
and master.” This was said in excellent Tuscan, and with that soft 
Roman accent which mukes the language of Dante as sonorous as that 
of Homer. Then, turning to Ali, she directed him to bring coffee and 
pipes; and when he had left the room to execute the orders of his young 
mistress, she beckoned Albert to approach nearer to her. Monte-Cristo 
and Morcerf drew their seats towards a small table, on which were 
arranged music, drawings, and vases of flowers. Ali then entered, 
bringing coffee and chibouques; as to M. Baptistin, this portion of the 
building was iuterdictea to him. Albert refused the pipe which the 
Nubian offered him. “Oh, take it—take it,” said the count; “ Hay- 
dée is almost as civilized asa Parisian; the smell of an Havannah is 
disagreeable to her, but the tobacco of the East is a most delicious 
perfume, you know.” 

Ali left the room. The cups of coffee were all prepared with the 
addition of a sugar-giass, which had been brought for Albert. Monte- 
Cristo and Haydée took the liquor in the original Arabian manner, 
that is to say, without sugar. Haydée took the porcelain cup in her 
little slender fingers, and conveyed it to her mouth with all the innocent 
naiveté of a child when eating or drinking something which it likes, 
At this moment two women entered, bringing salvers filled with ices 
and sherbet, which they placed on two small tables appropriated to that 
purpose. “My dear host, and you, signora,” said Albert, in Italian 
‘excuse my apparent stupidity. I am quite bewildered, and it is natural 
that it should be so. Here I am in the heart of Paris; but a moment 
ago I heard the rumbling of the omnibuses and the tinkling of the bells 
of the lemonade-sellers, and now I feel as if I were suddenly transported 
to the East; not such as I have seen it, but such as my dreams have 
painted it. Ob! signora, if I could but speak Greek, your conversation. 
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added to the fairy-scene which surrounds me, would fr rnish an evening 
of such delight as it would be impossible for me ever to forget.” ; 

“{ speak sufficient Italian to enable me to converse with you, sir.” 
said Haydée, quictly; “and if you like what is Eastern, I will do my 
best to secure the gratification of your tasfes while you are here.” 

“On what subject shall I converse with her?” said Albert, in a low 
tone to Monte-Cristo. “ Just what you please; you may speak of her 
country and of her youthful reminiscences ; or, if you like it better, you 
can talk of Rome, Naples, or Ilorence.” 

“Oh!” said Albert, it is of no use to be in the company of a Greek if 
one converses just in the same style as with a Parisian; let me speak to 
her of the East.” “ Do so, then, for of all themes which you could 
choose, that will be the most agreeable to her taste.” Albert turned 
towards Haydée. “ At what aze did you leave Greece, signora ? ” asked 
he.——“ T Icft it when 1 was but five years old,” replicd Haydée. 

“And bave you any recollection of your country 2?” ——“ When I 
shut my eyes and think, I scem to sce it all again. ‘Tie mind has its 
organ of vision as well as the body, with this additional perfection, that 
the objects presented to its view are indelibly impressed.” 

“ And how far back into the past do your recollections extend ?” 

“TI could scarcely walk when my mother, who was called Vasiliki, 
which means royal,” said the young girl, tossing her head proudly, 
“took me by the hand, and after putting in our purse all the money we 
possessed, we went out, both covercd with veils, to solicit alms for the 

risoners, saying, ‘He who giveth to the pant lendeth to the Lord.’ 

hen when our purse was full, we returned to the palace, and without 
saying & word to my father, we sent it the convent, where it was 
divided amongst the prisoners.” 

“And how old were you at that time? ” —— “I was three years old,” 
eaid Haydée. —— “Then you remember all which was passing around 
you when you were but three years old,” suid Albert—* All.” 

“Count,” sad Albert, in a low tone to Monte-Cristo, “do allow the 
signora to tell me something of her history. You prohibited my men. 
tioning my father’s name to her, but perhaps she will allude to him of her 
own accord in the course of the recital, and you have no idea how 
delighted I should be to hear our name pronounced by such beautiful 
lips.” Monte-Cristo turned to Haydéc, and with an expression of 
countenance which commanded her to pay the most implicit attention 
to his words, he said in Greek, — “ Teil us the fate of your father; but 
neither the name of the traitor nor the treason.” Ilaydée sighed deeply, 
and a shade of sadzss3 clouded her beautiful brow. 

“What are you saying to her? ” said Morcerf, in an under-tone. 

“I again reminded her that you were a friend, and that she need not 
cenceal anything from you.” 

“Then,” said Albert, “this pious pilgrimage in behalf of the prisoners 
was your first remembrance; what is the next?” ——“Oh! then I 
remember, as if it were but yesterday, sitting under the shade of somo 
sycamore-trees, on the borders of a lake, in the waters of which the 
trembling foliage was reflected as ina mirror. Under the oldest and 
thickest of these trees, reclining on cushions, sat my futher; mv mother 
was at his feet, and I, childlike, amused myself by playing with his lon 
white beard, which descended to his waist, or with the diamond-hilt o 
the scimitar attached to his girdle. Then from time to time there 
eame to him an Alvanian. who said something, to which I paid no 
attention, but which he always answered in the same tone of voice, 

Kill or pardon.’ * 
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“ It is very strunge,” said Alber%, “to hear such words proceed from the 
mouth of any one but an actress on the stage; and one needs constantly 
to be saying to one’s self, ‘This is no fiction, it is all reality,’ in order 
to believe 1t. And how does Franve appear in your eyes, accustome 
as they have been to gaze on, euch enchanted scenes?” ——“ I think it 
is a fine country,” said Haydée; “ but I sec France as it really is, 
because I look on it with the eyes of a woman; whereas my own 
county which I can only judge of from the impression produced on 
my ohildish mind, always seems enveloped in a doubtful atmosphere, 
which is luminous or otherwise, according as my remembrances of i! 
are sad or joyous.” 

“So young,” said Albert, forgetting at the moment the count’s con, 
mand that he should ask no questions of the slave herself, “is it possibl 
that you can have known what suffering is except by name?” 

Haydée turned her eyes towards Monte-Cristo, who, making at the 
ame time some imperceptible sign, murmured,—* Go on.” 

“ Nothing is ever so firmly impressed on the mind as the memory of 
our eanly childhood, and, with the exception of the twe scenes I have 
just described to you, all my earliest reminiscences are fraught with 
deepest sadness.” ——“ Speak, speak, signora,” said Albert, “I am listen- 
ag lary the most intense delight and interest to all you say.” 

aydée answered his remark with a melancholy smile. “ You wish 
me, then, to relate the history of my past sorrows ?” said she. 

“T bey of Ale to do su,” replied Albert. 

‘Well! I was but four years old, when one night I was suddenl 
awoke by my mother. We were in the palace of Yunina, she snatch 
me from the cushions on which I was sleeping, and on opening my 
eyes I saw hers were filled with tears, She took me away without 

paking. \When 1 saw her weeping 1 began to cry too. ‘ Silence, 
child!’ said she. At other times, in spite of maternal endearmente or 
threats, I had, with a child’s caprice, been accustomed to indulge my 
feelings of sorrow or anger by crying as much as I felt inclined; but on 
this occasion thore was un intonation of such extreme terror in my 
mother’s voice when she enjoined me to silence, that | ceased crying as 
goon as her command was given. She bore me rapidly away. I saw 
then that we wero descending o large staircase; around us were all my 
mother’s servants carrying trunks, bags, ornaments, jewels, purses of 
gold, &o. &., with which they were hurrying away in the greatest dis- 
traction. Behind the women came a guard of twenty raen armed with 
long guns and pistols, and dressed in the costume which the Grecks 
have assumed since they have again become a nation. You my 
imagine there was something startling and ominous,” said Haydée 
shaking her head, and turning pale at the mere remembrance of the 
scene, “in this long file of slaves aud women, ouly half-aroused from 
slecp, or at least so they appeared to me, who was myself scarcely 
awake. Here and there, ou the walls of the stuircase, were reflected 
gigantic shadows, which trembled in the flickering light of the pine- 
torches, till they scemed to reach to the vaulted roof above. 

“*Quick !? satd a voice af tue end of the gallery. ‘This voice made 
every one bow before it, resembling in its effect the wind passing over 
a field of corn, by its superior strength forcing every ear to yield 
obeisance, As for me, 1t made me tremble. ‘This voice was that of my 
father. He marched the last, clothed in his splendid robes, aud holding 
in his hand the carabine with which your emperor presented him. He 
was loaning on the shoulder of his favourite Selim, and ho drove us all 
pefore him, as u shepherd would his stragzling flock. My father.” eaid 
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Haydée, raising her bead, © was th& jllustrious man known in Europe 
under the name of Ali Tebelen, pacha of Yanina, and before whom 
Turkey trembled. 

Albert, without knowing why, started on hearing these words pro- 
pounced with such a haughty and dignified accent ; it appeared to him 
as if there was something supernatural) gloomy and terrible in the 
expression which gleamed from the brilliant eyes of Haydée at this 
moment; she appeared like a Pythoness evoking a spec’ as she 
recalled to his mind the remembrance of the fearful death of this man, 
to the news of which all Europe had listened with horror. “ Soon,’ 
said Haydée, “we halted on our march, and found ourselves on the 
borders of a lake. My mother pressed me to her throbbing heart, and, 
at the distance of a few paces, I saw my father, who was glancing 
anxiously around. Four marble steps led down fo the water's edge 
and below them was a boat floating on the tide. From where we 
I could in the middle of the Jake, a large black mass; it was tho 
kiosk, to which we were going. This kiosk appeared to me to be at 
a considerable distance, perhaps on account of the darkness of the 
night, which prevented any object from being more than partially dis- 
cerned. We stepped into the boat. I remember well that the oars 
made no noise whatever in striking the water, and when I leaned over 
to ascertain the cause, I saw they were mufiled with the sashes of our 
Palicares. Besides the rowers, the boat contained only the women, my 
father, mother, Selim, and myself. The Palicares remained on the 
shore of the lake, ready to cover our retreat; they were kneeling on the 
lowest of the marble steps, and in that manner intended making a 
rampart of the three others, in case of pursuit. Our bark flew before 
the wind. ‘ bi does the boat go so fast P’ asked I of my mother. 

“* Silence, child! Hush! we are flying.’ I did not understand. 
Why should my father fly?—he, the all-powerful—he, before whow 
others were acoustomed to fly,—he, who had taken for his device— 


‘THEY HATE ME, THEN THEY FEAR ME!’ 


“ It was, indecd, a flight which my father was trying to effect, I have 
been told since, that the garrison of the castle of Yanina, fatigued with 
one service—” a ; 

Here Haydée cast a significant glance at Monte-Cristo, whose eyus 
had been riveted on her countenance during the whole course of her 
narrative. The young girl then continued, speaking slowly, like a 

erson who is either inventing or suppressing some feature of the 

istory which he is relating. “ You were suying, signora,” said Albert, 
who was paying the most implicit attention to the recital, “ that the 
garrison of Yunina, fatigued with long serviee——” 

“Had treated with the Seraskier Kourchid, who had been seut by 
the suitan to guin possession of the person of my father; it was then 
that Ali Tebelen took the resolution of retiring, after having sent to 
the sultan a French officer in whom he reposed great confidence, to the 
a Aa which he had long before prepared for himself, and which he 

led kataphygion, or the refuge.”——-* And this officer,” asked Albert, 
“do you remember his name, signora?” Monte-Cristo exchanged a 
aioe glance with the young girl, which was quite unperceived by 
Albert. “No,” said she, “1 do not remember it just at this moment; 
but if it should occur to me presently, I will tell it you.” Albert was 
on the point of pronouncing his father’s name, when Monte-Cristo 
oot held up his finger in tokca of reproach; the young man recol- 
foe his yow, and was silent. ots 
! ew 2 
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“It was towards this kiosk that we were rowing. A ground-fioo 
ornamented with arabesques, bathing its terraces in the water, an 
another floor, looking on the lake, was all which was visible to the eye. 
But beneath the ground-floor, stretching out into the island, was a 
large subterraneous cavern, ‘to which my mother, myself, and the 
women, were conducted. In this place were together 60,000 purses 
and 200 barrels; the purses contained 25,000,000 of money in gold, and 
the barrels were filled with 30,000 pounds of gunpowder. 

_“ Near these barrels stood Selim, my father’s favourite, whom I men- 
tioned to 7 just now. It was his duty to watch day and night a lance, 
at the end of which was a lighted match, and he had orders to blow up 
all—kiosk, guards, women, gold, and Ali Tebelen himself, at the first 
signal given by my father. I remember well that the slaves, convinced 
of the precarious tenure on which they held their lives, passed whole 
days and nights in praying, crying, and groaning. As for me, I can 
never forget the pale complexion and black eye of the young soldier; 
and whenever the angel of death summons me to another world, I ai 
quite sure I shall recognize Selim. I cannot tell you how long we 
remained in this state; at that period I did not even know what time 
meant; sometimes, but very rarely, my father summoned me and my 
mother to the terrace of the puluce; these were my hours of recreation; 
I who never saw anything in the dismal cavern but the gloomy coun- 
tenauces of the slaves and the fiery lance of Selim. My father was 
endeavouring to pierce with his eager looks the remoteat verge of the 
horizon, examining attentively every black speck which appeared on 
the lake, whilst my mother, reclining by his side, rested her head on his 
shoulder, and I played at his fect, admiring everything I saw with that 
unsophisticated innocence of childhood which throws a charm round 
objects insignificant in themselves, but which in its eyes are invested 
with the greatest importance. The heights of Pindus towered above 
us; the castle of Yanina rose white and angular from the blue waters 
of the lake, and the immenso masses of black vegetation which, viewed 
in the distance, gavo the idea of lichens clinging to the rocks, were, in 
reality, gigantic fir-trees and myrtles. 

“One moruing, my father sent for us; my mother had been crying 
all the night, and was very wretched; we found the pacha calm, but 
paler than usual, ‘Take courage, Vasiliki,’ said he; ‘to-day arrives the 
firmat of the master, and my fate will be decided. If my pardon be 
complete, we shall return triumphant to Yanina; if the news be inaus- 
picions, we must fly this night’”——' But supposing our enemy should 
not allow us to do so?’ said my mother. ‘Oh! make yourself easy on 
that head,’ said Ali, smiling; ‘Selim and his flaming lance will settle 
that matter. They would bo glad to see me dead, but they would not 
like themselves to die with me.’ 

“My mother only answered by sighs to these consolations, which she 
knew did not come from my father’s heart. She prepared the iced 
water which he was in the habit of constantly drinking, for, since his 

jvurn at the kiosk, he had been parched by the most violent fever, 
after which she anointed his white beard with perfumed oil, and lighted 
his chibouque, which he sometimes smoked for hours together, quietly 
watching the wreaths of vapour, which, ascending ip spiral clouds, 
gradually mixed itself with the surrounding atmosphere. Presently he 
tnade such a sudden movement, that 1 was paralyzed with fear. Then, 
without taking his eyes from the object which had first attracted his 
attention, he asked for his telescope. My mother gave it him; and as 

‘*he did so, looked whiter than the marble against which she leaned. J 
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saw my father’s hand tremble. ‘A boat !—two !—three!’ murmured 
my father ;—‘four!’ He then rose, seizing his arms and priming his 
pistols, ‘ Vasiliki” said he to my mother, trembling perceptibly, ‘the 
instant approaches which will decide everything. In the space of half 
an hour we shall know the emperor’s answer. Go into the cavern with 
i ea I will not quit you, said Yasiliki; ‘if you die, my lord, 1 
will die with you.——‘ Go to Selim!’ cried my father. ‘Adieu! m 
ford,’ murmured my mother, determining quietly to await the approac 
of death. ‘'l'nke away Vasiliki!’ said my father to his Palicares, 

“ As for me, I had been forgotten in the general confusion; I ran 
towards Ali ebelen; be saw me hold out ae to him, and he 
stooped down and pressed my forehead with his lips. Ob! how dis. 
tinctly I remember that kiss! it was the last he ever gave me, and } 
feel as if it were still warm on my forchead. On descending, we dis. 
tinguished through the lattice-work several boats which were facie 
becoming more distinct to our view. At first they er peate like blac 
specks, and now they lovked like birds skimming t 
waves. During this time, in the kiosk, at the feet of my futher, were 
seated twenty Palicares, concealed from view by an angle of the wall, and 
watching with eager eyes the arrival of the boats; they were armed with 
their long guns inlaid with mother-of-pearl and silver, and cartouch 
in great numbers, were lying scattered on the floor; my father look 
at his watch, and paced up and down with a countenance expressive 
of the greatest anguish. This was the scene which presented itself to 
my view when I quitted my father after that last kiss) My mother 
and I traversed the gloomy passage leading to the cavern. Selim was 
still at his post, and smiled sadly on us as we entered. We fetched our 
cushions from the other end of the cavern, and sat down by Selim. In 

eat dangers the devoted ones cling to each other ; and, young as I was, 
: ae understood that some immunent danger was hanging over our 

ea 8.” 

Albert had often heard, not from his father, for he never spoke on the 
subject, but from strangers, the description of the last. moments of the 
vizier of Yanina; he had read different accounts of his death, but this 
history seemed to borrow new life from the voice and expression of the 
young girl: the living accent and the melancholy expression of counten- 
apee at once charmed and horrified him. As to Haydée, these terriblo 
reminiscences seemed to have overpowered her for the moment, for she 
ceased speaking, her head leaning on her band like a beautiful flower 
bowing beneath the vivlence of the storm, and her eyes, gazing on 
vacancy, indicated that she was mentally contemplating the green 
summit of the Pindus and the blue waters of the lake of Yanina, 
which, like a magic mirror, seemed to reflect the sombre picture which 
she sketched. Monte-Cristo looked at her with an indescribable ex- 
pression of interest and pity. ; 

“ Go on,” said the count, in the Romaic language, 

Haydée looked up abruptly, as if the sonorous tones of Monte- 
Cristo’s voice had awakened her from a dream, and she resumed her 
narrative. “It was about four o’clock in the afternoon ; and although 
the day was brilliant out of doors, we were enveloped iu tise gloomy 
darkness of the cavern. One single solitary lizht was burning there, 
and it appeared like a star set in a heaven of blackness; it was Selim’s 
flaming lance. My mother was a Christian, and she prayed. Selim re- 
peated from time to time these sacred words :—‘ God is great!” However 
my mother had still some hope. As she was coming down, she though 
she recognized the French olflicer who had been sent to Constanti 


e surface of the 
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nople, and in whom my father pl¢sed so much confidenca, for he knew 
that all the soldiers of the French emperor were naturally noble and 
nerous. She advanced some steps towards the staircase, and listened. 
They are approaching,’ said she; ‘ perhaps they bring us peace and 
liberty !’-——-" What do you fear, Vasiliki?’ said Selim, in a voice at 
once £0 gentle and yet so proud: ‘if they do not Dring us Resee we will 
ve them war; if they do not bring life we will give them death.’ And 

6 renewed the flame of his lance with an alacrity which reminded one 
of the Dionysian festivals among the ancient Cretans. But I, who was 
only a little child, was terrified by this undaunted courage, which 
appeared to me both ferocious and senseless, and I recoiled with horror 
from the idea of the frightful death amidst fire and flame which pro- 
arly sentient us. 

“My mother experienced the same sensations, for I felt her tremble 
“Mamma, mamma,’ said I, ‘are we really to be killed?’ And at the 
sound of my voice the slaves redoubled their crie, and prayers, and 
lamentations. ‘My child,’ said Vasiliki, ‘may God preserve you from 
ever wishing for that death which to-day you so much dread!’ Then, 
whispering to Selim, she asked what were his master’s orders. ‘If he 
send me his poin it will signify that the emperor's intentions are 
not favourable, and I am to set fire to the powder; if, on the contrary, 
he send me his ring, it will be a sign that the emperor pardons him, an 
I extinguish the match and leave the magazine untouched. —— 
friend,’ said my mother, ‘when your master’s order arrives, if it 
the poniard which he sends, instead of despatching yr that horrible 
death which we both so much dread, you will mercifully kill us with 
se oe poniard, will you not? ’——‘ Yes, Vasiliki,’ replied Seli 

ranquilly. 

# Sudden! we heard loud cries; we listened: they were cries of joy; 
the name of the French officer who had been sent to Constantinople 
resounded on all sides amongst our Palicares; it was evident that he 
brought the answer of the emperor, and that it was favourable.” 

“And do you not remember the Frenchman’s name?” said Moroerf, 
quite ready toaid the memory of the narrator. Monte-Cristo made a 
sign to him to be silent. “Ido not recollect it,” said Haydée. 

The noise increased, steps were heard approsching nearer and 
nearer; they were descending the steps leading tothe cavern. Selim 
made ready his lance. Soon a figure appeared in the grey twilight at 
the entrance of the cave, formed by the roflection of the few rays of day- 
light which had found their way into this gloomy retreat. ‘ Who are 
you P’ cried Selim. ‘But whoever you may te, I charge you not to 
advance another step,’——‘ Long live the emperor!’ said the figure. 
* Ho grants a full pardon to the Visier Ali; and not only gives him his 
life, but restores to him his fortune and his possessions.’ My mother 
uttered a ory of joy, and clasped me to her bosom. ‘Stop!’ said Selim 
seeing that she was about to go out; ‘you see I have not yet received 
the ring.’———* True,’ said my mother. And she fell on her knees, at 
tne samo time, holding me up towards heaven, as if she desired, w 
praying to God in my behalf, to raise me actually to his presenoe.” 

And for the second time Laydée stopped, overcome by such violent 
omotivn that pie paren reece stood upon her pale brow ; and her stifled 
voice seemed hardly able to find uttcranoe, so parched and dry were her 
throat and lips. Monte-Cristo poured a little iced water into a fam, 
and presented it to her, sxying, with a mildneas in which was a 
ehade of command,—“ Courage.” Jlaydée dried her eyes, and con- 
$inved —“ By this time our ¢)cs, habituated to the knoes, had 
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recognized the messenger of the p —it was a friend. Selim had aleo 
recognized him ; but the brave young man only SET ee one duty 
which was to obey. ‘In whose name do you come?’ said he to him. 
‘IT come in the name of our master, Ali Tebelen.——‘If you come: 
from Ali, himself,’ said Selim, ‘you know what you were charged to 
remit to me?’——‘ Yes,’ said the messenger, ‘and I bring you his 
ring.” At these words he raised his hand above his head to show tlic 
token, but it was too far off, and there was not light enough to enablo 
Selim, where he was standing, to distinguish and recognize the objec :. 

resented to his view. ‘I do not see what you have in your hand,’ sai: 

lim. ‘ Approach, then,’ said the messenger, ‘or I will come nearer to 
you, if you prefer it.——‘1 will agree to neither one nor the other,’ 
replied the young acide 5 ‘place the object which I desire to see in the 
ray of light which shines there, and retire whilst I examine it.’——‘ Be 
it so,’ said the envoy; and he retired, after having first deposited the 
token agreed on in the place pointed out to him by Selim. 

“Oh! how our hearts palpitated; for it did, indeed, seem to be a 
ring which was placed there. But was it my father’s ring P that was 
the question. Selim, still holding in his hand the lighted match, walked 
towards the opening in the cavern, and aided by the faint light which 
streamed in through the mouth of the cave, picked up the token. 

“Tt is well!’ said he, kissing it; ‘it is my master’s ring!’ And 
throwing the match on the ground, he trampled on it and extinguishe:! 
it. The messenger uttered a cry of joy, and clapped his hands. At 
this signal four soldiers of the Seraskicr Kourchid suddenly appeared, 
and Selim fell pierced by five blows, Each man had stabbed him sepa- 
ee and, intoxicated by their crime, though still pale with fear, they 
sought all over the cavern to discover if there was any fear of fire, after 
which they amused themselves by rolling on the bags of gold. At thi- 
moment my mother seized me in her arms, and bounding lightly alonx 
numerous turnings and windings, known only to ourselves, she arrive:| 
at a private staircase of the kiosk, where was a scone of frightful tumult 
and confusion. The lower rooms were entirely filled with the tchodoars 
of Kourchid, that is to say, with our enemies. Just as my mother was 
on the point of pushing open a small door, we heard the voice of the 

ha sounding in a loud and threatening tone. My mother applied 

er eye to the crack between the boards; 1 luckily found a small open- 
ing, which afforded mea view of the apartment and what was pasiok 
within. ‘ What do you want?’ said my father, to some people who 
were holding a paper inscribed with characters of gold. ‘ What we 
want,’ replied one of them, ‘is to communicate to you the will of his 
highness. Do you see this firman?’——*‘ I do, said my father. * Well, 

it; he demands your head.’ 

“My father answered with aloud laugh, which was more frightful than 
even threats would have been, and he had not ceased when two reports 
of a pistol were heard; he had fired them himself, and had killed two 
men, The Palicares, who were prostrated at my father’s feet, now 
sprang up and fired; and the room was filled with fire and smoke. At 

e same instant the firing began on the other side, and tho balls peno- 
trated the boards all round us. Oh! how noble did the grand vizier 
my father, look at that moment, in the midst of the balls, his scimitar 
in his hand, and his face blackened with the powder of his enemies ! 
and how he terrified them, ever then, and made them fly before him! 
* Selim ! Selim!’ cried he, ‘ guardian of the fire, do your duty !’—— 
* Selim is dead !’ replied a voice which seemed to come from the depths 
ef the earth, ‘and you are lost, Ali!’ At the same moment an explo- 
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sion was heard, and the flooring 9f the room in which my father was 
sitting was suddenly torn up and shivered to atoms; the tchodoars were 
firing underneath ; three or four Palicares fell with their bodies literally 
ploughed with wounds. 

“My father howled aloud, he plunged his fingers into the holes which 
the balls had made, and toro,up one of the planks entire. But imme- 
diately pel this opening twenty more shots wore fired, and the flame, 
rushing up like fire from the crater of a volcano, soun gained the tapes- 
try, which it quickly devoured. In the midst of all this frightful tumult 
and thoso terrific cries, two reports, fearfully distinct, followed by twe 
shricks morc heartrending than all, froze me with terror; these twe 
shote had mortally wounded my father, and it was he who had given 
utterance to these frightful crics. However, he remained standing 
clinging to a window. My wother tried to force the door, that she might 
go and die with him, but it was fastened on the inside. All around him 
were lying the Palicares, writhing in convulsive agonies; whilst two or 
three, who were only slightly wounded, were trying to escape by spring- 
ing from the windows, At this crisis the whole flooring suddenly gave 
way; my father fell on one knee, and at the same moment twenty 
hands were thrust forth, armed with sabres, pistols, and poniards— 
twenty blows were instantaneously directed against one man, and 
my father disappeared in a whirlwind of fire and smoke kindled by 
these demons, and which seemed like hell itself opening beneath his 
Sea rt felt myself fall to the ground; it was my mother who had 
ainted.” 

Ilaydée’s arms fell by her side, and she uttered a deep groan, at the 
same time looking towards the count, as if to.ask if he were satisfied 
with her obedionce to his commands. Monte-Cristo rose and approached 
hor; he took her hand, and said to her in Romaic,—* Calm yourself, 
my dear child, and take courage in remembering that there is a God 
who will punish traitors.” ; : 

“Tt isa frightful story, count,” said Albert, terrified at the paleness 
of Haydée’s countenance, “and I reproach myself now, for having been 
so cruol and thoughtless in my request.”———“ Oh, it is nothing!” said 
Monte-Cristo. Then patting the young gir) on the head, he continued, 
—" Jlaydée is very courageous; and she sometimes even finds consola- 
tion in the recital of her misfortunes.”—-—“ Because, my, lord,” said 
ay dee eagerly, “my miseries recal to me the remembrance of your 
goodness, 

Albert looked at her with curiosity, for she had not yet related what 
he most desired to know, namely, how she had become the slave of the 
count. Ilaydée saw ut a glance the same expression pervading the 
countonances of her two auditors; she exclaimed,—“ When my 
mother recovered her senses we were before the seraskier. ‘ Kill me,’ 
said she, ‘ but spare the honour of the widow of Ali”’——‘It is not ne 
to whom you must address yourself, said Kourchid. 

“*'fo whom then P’——‘ To your new master.’ 

** Who and where is he ? ’>——‘ LHe is here.’ 

“And Kourchid pointed out one who had more than any contributed 
to the dcath of my father,” said Haydée, in a tone of chastened anger. 
“Then,” said Albert, “ you became the property of this man?”——~ 
“No,” replied Hlaydée, “he did not dare to keep us, so we were sold to 
some slave-merchants who were going to Constantinople. We traversed 
Greece, and arrived, half dead, at the imperial gates. They were sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people, who opened a way for us to pass, when, 
suddenly, my mother having directed her eye to the object which was 
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attravting their attention, uttered d@pigrcing ory and fell to the ground 
inting, as she did so, to a head which was placed over the ga’ and 
beneath which were inscribed these words,— 


‘THIS I8 THE HEAD OF ALI TEBELEN, PacHa OF YANINA.’ 


“T oried bitterly, and tried to raise nf mother from the earth, but 
she was dead! I was taken to the slave-market, and was purchased by a 
rich Armenian. He caused me to be instructed, gave me masters, and 
when I was thirteen years of age he sold me to the Sultan Mahmoud.” 

“Of whom I bought her,” said Monte-Cristo, “as I told you, Albert, 
“with the emerald which formed a match to the one I had made intoa 
box for the purpose of holding my pastilles of hatchis.”——“ Oh; you 
are good | you are great! my lord!” said Haydée, kissing the count’s 
hand, “and I am very fortunate in belonging to sych a master.” 
Albert remained quite bewildered with all that he had seen and heard. 
rad tea your cupof coffee,” said Monte-Cristo; “ the history 
is ende 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
Yanina. 


Ir Valentine could have seen the trembling step and agitated coun- 
tenance of Franz when he quitted the chamber of M. Nortier, even 
she would have been constrained to pity him. Villefort had only just 
given utterance to a few incoherent sentences, and then retired to his 
sendy, where he received about two hours afterwards the following 
etter :— 


“ After all the disclosures which were made this morning, M. Noirtier 
de Villefort must see the utter impossibility of any alliance being formed 
between his family and that of M. Franz d’Epinay. M. d’Epinay must 
say that he is shocked and astonished that M.de Villefort, who appeared 
to be aware of all the circumstances detailed this morning, should not 
have anticipated him in this announcement.” 


No one who had seen the magistrate at this moment, so thoroughly 
unnerved by the recent inauspicious combination of circumstances, 
would have et aa for an instant that he had anticipated the annoy- 
ance; although it certainly never had occurred to him that his father 
would carry candour, or rather rudeness, so far as to relute such a 
history. And in justice to Villefort, it must be understood that M. 
Noirtier, who never cared for the opinion of his son on any subject 
had always omitted to explain the affair to Villefort, so that he had all 
his life entertained the belief that the General de Quesnel, or the Baron 
ee pontd as he was alternately styled, according as the ‘iat wished 
to identity him by his own family name or by the title which had been 
conferred ou him, fell the victim of assassination, and not that he was 
killed fairly ina duel. This harsh letter, coming as it did from a man 
Ronetally so polite and respectful, struck a mortal blow at the pride of 

Yillefort. Hardly had he read the letter, when his wife entered. The 
sudden departure of Franz, after being summoned by M. Noirtier, had 
so much astonished every one, that the position of Madame de Villefort, 
left alone with the notary and the witnesses, became every moment 
more embarrassing. Determined to bear it no longer, she rose and left 
the room, saying she would go and make some inquiries into the cause 
of his sudden disappearance, 
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M. de Villefort’s communications on the subject were very limited 
and concise; he told her, in fact, that an explanation had taken mace 
betaveen M. Noirtier, M. d’Epinay, and himself, and that the marriage 
of Valentine and Frans would consequently be broken off. This waa 
an awkward and unpleasant thing to have to report to those who were 
awaiting her return in the chamber of her father-in-law. She thero- 
fore contented herself with saying that M. Noirtier having, at the 
commencement of the discussion, been attacked by a sort of apoplectio 
fit, the affair would necessarily be deferred for some days longer. This 
news, false as it was, followed so singularly in the train of the two 
similar misfortunes which had so recently occurred, evidently aston- 
ished the auditors, and they retired without a remark. this 
time, Valentine, at once terrified and happy, after having emb and 
thanked the feeble old man for thus breaking, with a single blow, the 
chain which she had been accustomed to consider as indissoluble, asked 
leave to retire to her own room, in order to recover her composure, 
Noirtier looked the permission which she solicited. But instead of 
going to her own room, Valentine, having once gained her liberty 
entered the gallery, and opening a small door at the end of it, foun 
herself at once in the garden. In the midst of all the strange events 
which had crowded one on the other, an indefinable sentiment of 
had taken possession of Valentine’s mind. She expected every moment 
that she should see Morrel appear, pale and trembling, to forbid the 
signing of the contract, like the Laird of Ravenswood in “ The Bride 
Lammermoor.” It washigh time for her to make her appearance at 
the gate, for Maximilian had long awaited her coming. He had half 

uessed what was going on when he saw Frana uit the cemetery with 

. de Villefort. He followed M. d’Epinay, saw him enter, afterwards 
go out, and then re-enter with Albert and Chiteau-Renaud. He had 
no longer any doubts as to the nature of the conference: he therefore 
quickly resumed his original position, prepared to hear the result of the 
procescines, and very certain that Valentine would hasten to him the 

rst moment she should be set at liberty. Ha was not mistaken ;_ 
eye, which was peering through the crevices of the wooden partition, 
soon disrovered the young girl, who, throwing aside all her usual pre- 
cautions, walked at once to the gate. The first glance which Maximilian 
directed towards her entirely reassured him, and the first words she 
pronounced made his heart bound with delight. 

“We are saved!” said Valentine. “Saved!” repcated Morrel, not 
being able to conceive such intense happiness; “by whom ??——* By 
my srandfather. Oh, Morrcl! pray love him for all his goodness to 
us!” Morrel swore to Jove him with all his soul; and at that moment 
he could safely promise tv do so, for he felt as though it were not 
enough to love him meresy us u friend or even asa father. “ But tell 
me, Valentine, how has it all been effected P what strange means has 
he used to corapass this blessed end P” 

Valontine was on the point of relating all that had passed, but she 
suddenly remembered that in duing su she must reveal a terrible secret 
which concerned others as well as her grandfather, and she said,—“ At 
some future time I will tell you all about it.” . 

“But when will that be P’-——* When I am your wife.” 

The conversation had now turned upon a topic so pleasing to Morrel, 
that he was ready to accede to anything’ that Valentine thought fit to 
propose ; and he likewise felt that a piece of intelligence such as he 
just heard, ought to be more than sufficient to content him for one 
day. However, he would not leave without the promise of sesing 
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Valentine again the next night. Valestine promised all that Morrel 
required of her, and certainly it was lees difficult now for her to believe 
that she should marry Maximilian than it was an hour ago to assure 
herself that she should not marry Franz. During the time oooupied 
by the interview we have just detailed, Madame de Villefort had gone 
to visit M. Noirtier. The old man looked at her with that stern and 
forbidding expression with which he was accustomed to receive her. 

“ Sir,” said she, “it is superfluous for me to tell you that Valentine’s 
marriage is broken off, since it was here that the aifair was concluded. 
Noirtier’s countenance remained immoveable. “But one hing F call 
tell you, of which I do not think you are aware; that is, that I have 
always been opposed to this marriage, and that the contract was entered 
into entirely without my consent or approbation.” Noirtier regarded 
his ‘daughter-in-law with the look of a man desiring an explanation. 
“ Now that this marriage, which I know you so much disliked, is done 
away with, I come to you on an errand which neither M. de Villefort 
nor Valentine could consistently undertake.” Noirtier’s eyes de- 
manded the nature of her mission. “I come to entreat you, sir,” con- 
tinued Madame de Villefort, “as the only one who has the right of 
doing so, inasmuch as 1 am the only one who will receive no personal 
benefit from the transaction,—I oome to entreat you to restore, not 
your love, for that she has always possessed, but to restore your fortune 
to your grand-daughter.” vee ; 

here was a doubtful expression in Noirtier’s eyes; he was evidently 
trying to discover the motive of this proceeding and he could not 
succeed in doing so. “ an | I hope, sir,” said Madame de Villefort, 
“that your intentions accord with my request?” Noirtier made a sign 
that they did. “In that case, sir,” rejoined Madame de Villefort, “1 
will leave you overwhelmed with gratitude and happiness at your 
prompt acquiescence to my wishes.” She then bowed to M. Noirtier 
and retired. The next day M. Noirtier sent for the notary ; the first 
will was torn up and a second made, in which he left the whole of his 
fortune to Valentine, on condition that she should never be separated 
from him. It was then generally reported that Mademoiselle de Ville- 
fort, the heiress of the marquis and marchioness de Saint-Méran, had 
regained the good graces of her grandfather, and that she would ulti- 
mately be in possession of an income of 300,000 livres. Whilst all the 
peroremings relative to the dissolution of the marriage-contract were 
vy aptieng on at the house of M. de Villefort, Monte-Cristo had 
paid his visit to the count de Morcerf, who, in order to lose no time in 
eeepoad’ns to M. Danglars’ wishes, and at the same time to pay all due 
deference to his position in society, donned his uniform of lieuteyant- 
general, which he ornamented with all his crosses, and, thus attired, 
ordered his finest horses and drove to the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, 

glars was balancing his monthly accounts, and it was, perhaps, not 
the most favourable moment for finding him in his best humour. At 
the first sight of his old friend, Danyla:- sssumed his majestic air and 
settled himself in his easy chair. Morcéezi, usually so stiif and formal 
accosted the banker in an affable and smiling manner, and feeling suré 
that the overture he was about to make would be well received, he did 
not consider it necessary to adopt any manoeuvres in order to gain his 
ond, but went at once straight to the point. 

«Well, baron,” said he, “ here I am at last; some time has elapsed 
since our plans were formed, and they are not yet executed.” Morcertf 
paused at these words, quietly, waiting till the cloud should have dis- 
persed which had ga on tha bse of Danglars, and which he 
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attributed to his silence; but, oh the contrary, to his great surprise, it 
grew darker and darker. “To what do you allude, M. le Comte” 
said Danglars; as if he was trying in vain to guess at the possible mean- 
ing of the general’s words. 

“Ah! said Morcerf; “I see you are a stickler for orm, my dear 
sir, and you would remind’me that the ceremonial rites should not be 
omitted. Ma foi! 1 beg your pardon, but as I have but one son, and it 
is the first time I have ever thought of marrying him, I am still servin 
my apprenticeship, you know; come, I will reform.” And Morcerf, 
with a forced sinile, rose, and, making a low bow to M. Danzylars, said.— 
M. le Baron, I have the honour of asking of you the hand of Made- 
moiselle Kugénie Danglars for my son, Viscount Albert de Morcerf.” 

But Danglars, instead of receiving this address in the favourable 
manner which Morcerf had expected, knit his brow, and without 
inviting the count, who was still standing, to take a seat, he said,—“ M, 
le Comte, it will be necossary to reflect before I give you an answer.” 

“To reflect!” snid M. Morcerf, more and more astonished ; “ have 

ou not had enough time for reflection during the eight years which 

ave elapsed since this marriage was first discussed between us ??—— 
“M. le Comte,” said the banker, “things are constantly occurring in 
the world to induce us to lay aside our most established opinions, or, 
at all evonts, to cause us to remodel them according to the change o 
circumstances, which may have placed affairs in a totally different 
light to that in which we at first viewed them.” 
I do not understand you, M. le Baron,” said Morcerf. 

“What I mean to oa is this, sir: that during the last fortnight un- 
foreseen circumstances have occurred——” ; 

“ Excuse me,” said Morcerf; “but is it a play we are acting P” 

“A play ?»——“ Yes, for it is like one; pray let us come more to the 
point, and endeavour thoroughly to understand each other.” 

“That is quite my desire.” 

“ You have scen M.de Monte-Cristo, have you not ?”——* I see him 
very often,” said Danglars, drawing himself up; “he is a particular 
friend of mine.” : ; 

“Well, in one of your late conversations with him, you said that I 
appeared to be forgetful and irresolute concerning this marriage: did 
you _ not ??——“ I did say so,” 

“Well, here I am, proving at once that I am really neither the one 
vor the other, by entreating you to keep your promise on that score.” 

Danglars did not answer. “ Have you so soon changed pour mind,” 
added Morcerf, “or have you only provoked my request that you may 
have the pleasure of seeing me humbled?” Danglars, seeing that if he 
continued the conversation in the same tone in which he had begun it, 
the whole thing Han turn out to his own disadvantage, turned to Mur- 
cerf, and said,— M. le Comte, you must doubtless be surprised at my 
reserve; and I assure you it costs me much to act in such a manrer 
towards you; but, believe me when I say, that imperative necessity has 
imposod the painful task upon me.” ; ; 

“These are all so many empty words, my dear sir,” said Morcerf; 
“they might satisfy a new acquaintance, but the count de Morcerf does 
not rank in that list; and when a man like him comes to another, 
recals to him his plighted word, and this man fails to redeem the 
pledge, he has, at least, a right to exact from him a good reason for so 
doing.” Danglars was a coward, but did not wish to appear so; he was 
piqued at the tone which Morcerf bad just assumed. “I am not with- 
out a good reason for my conduct,” replied the banker, 
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“ What do you mean to say ?”-——“ I mean to say, that I have a good 
reason, but that it is difficult toexplain” = 

“You must be aware, at all events, that it is impossible for me to 
understand motives before they are explained to me; but one thing at 
least is clear, which is, that you declineeallying yourself with my 
family.”———“ No, sir,” said Danglars; “I merely suspend my decision 
that is all.” ; 

“And do you really flatter yourself that I shall yicld to all your 
caprices, and quietly and humbly await the time of again being received 
into your good graces ?”——“ Then, M. le Comte, if you will not wait, 
we must look upon these projects asif they had never been entertained.’ 
The count bit his lips till the blood almost started, to prevent the ebul- 
lition of anger which his proud and irritable temper scarcely allowed 
him to restrain ; chicos pay however, that in the present state of 
things the laugh would decide ly be against him, he turned from the 
door, towards which he had been guecune his steps, and again con- 
fronted the banker. A cloud settled on his brow, evineing decided 
anxiety and uneasiness, instead of the expression of offended pride 
which had lately reigned there. “My dear Danglars,” said Morcerf, 
“we have been acquainted for many years, and consequently we ought 
to make some allowances for each other's failings.“ You owe me an 
explanation, and really it is but fair thaf should know what circum- 
stance has occurred to deprie my son of sour favour.” 

“It is from no personal ill-feeling towards tho viscount, that is all I 
can say, sir,” replied Danglars, who resumed his insolont manner as 
soon as he perceived that Morcerf was a little softened and calmed 
down. “And towards whom do you bear this personal ill-fecling, 
then ?” said Morcerf, aEning pale with anger. The expression of the 
count’s face had not remained unpercecived by the banker; he fixed on 
him a look of greater assurance than before, and said,—‘ You may 
perhaps, be better satisfied that J should not go farther into particulars.’ 

A trembling, caused by suppressed rage, shook the whole frame of the 
count, and making a violent effort over himself, he said —‘“ I have a 
right to insist on your giving me an explanation. Is it Madame de 
Morcerf who has displeased you? 1s it my fortune which you find 
insuflicient ? is it because my opinions differ from yours ? ” 

“Nothing of the kind, sir,” replied Danglars: “if such had been the 
case, I only should have been to blame, inasmuch as | was aware of all 
these things when I made the engagement. No, do not seek any longer 
to discover the reason. I really am quite ashamed to have been the 
cause of your undergoing such severe sclf-examination ; let us drop the 
subject, and adopt the middle course, nainely, delay, which implies 
neither a rupture nor au engagement. JAfa foi! there is no hurry. 
My daughter is only seventeen years old, and your son twenty-one. 
Whilst we wait time will be progressing, events will succeed each other; 
things which in the evening look dark and obscure appear but too 
clearly in the hight of moruing, and sometimes the utterance of one 
word, or the lapse of a single day, wil reveal the most cruel calumnies.” 

“Calumuies, did you say, sir?” cried Morcerf, turning livid with 
rage. “ Does any one dare to slander me?”——“ M. le Comte, I told 
you that J considered it best to avoid all explanation.” 

“hen, sir, I an: patiently to subinit to your refusal ?” 

“Yes, sir, although | axsure you the refusal is ay painful for me to 
give, as it is for you to receive, for | had reckoned on the honour of 
your alliance, and the breaking off of a marriage-contract always injures 
the lady more than the gentleoman-”——“ Enough, sir,” suid Mor-ert; 
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“we will speak no more on the subject.” And clencning his gloves 
with passion he left tho apartment. Danglars remarked that during 
the whole conversation Morcerf had never once dared to ask if it was 
on his own account that Danglars recalled his word. That evening 
there was a long conference between several friends, and M. Cavalcanti, 
who had remained in the drawing-room with the ladies, was the last to 
leave the house of the banker. 

The next morning, directly he awoke, Danglars asked for the news- 
papers, they were brought to him; he {nid aside three or four, and at 

fixed on “VImpartial:” it was the paper of which Beauchamp was 
the chief editor. He hastily tore off the cover, opened the journal with 
nervous precipitation, passed contemptuously over le premier Paris, and 
arriving at the miscellancous intelligence, sto , with a malicious 
emile, at a paragraph headed “ Yanna.” “ Very good!” observed 
Danglars, after having read the paragraph; “ here is a little article on 
Colonel Fernand, which, if I am not mistaken, would render the expla- 
nation which the count de Morcerf required of me perfectly utne- 
oessary. 

At the same moment, that is at nine o’clock in the morning, Albert 
de Morcerf, dressed in a black coat buttoned up to his chin, might have 
been seen walking with a quick and agitated step in the direction of 
Monte-Cristo’s house in the Champs Elysées. When he presented 
himself at the gate the porter informed him that the count had gone 
out about half an hour previously. “Did he take Baptistin with him ?” 
- “No, M. le Vicomte.” 

“Call him, then; 1 wish to speak to him.” The concierge went to 
seek the valet-de-chambre, and returned with him in an instant. 

“ My good friend,” said Albert, “I beg pardon for my intrusion ; but 
I was anxious to know from your own mouth if your master was really 
out or not.”———“ He is really out, sir,” replied Baptistin. 

“Out, even to me?”——" I know how appy my master always is to 
receive M. le Vicomte,” said Baptistin; “and I should therefore never 
think of including him in any general order.” 

“You are right; and now I wish to see him on an affair of great im- 
portance; do you think it will be long before he comes in?” 

“No, I think not; for he ordered his breakfast at ten o’clock.” 

“Well, 1 will go and take a turn in the Champ Elysées, and at ten 
o’clock I will return here; meanwhile, if M. le Comte should come in, 
will you beg him not to go out again without seeing me P” 

“You may depend on my doing 86, sir,” said Baptistin. 

Albert left the fiacre in which he had come standing at the door of 
the count, intending to take a turn on foot. As he was passing the 
Allée des Veuves, he thought he saw the count’s horses standing at 
Gossett’s shooting-gallery ; he approached, and svon recognized the 
coachman, “Is M. le Comte shooting in the gallery ?” suid Morcerf. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the ooachiman. Whilst he was speaking, Albert. 
had heard the report of two or three pistol-shots. He entered, and on 
his way met the waiter. “Excuse me, M. le Vicomte,” said the lad; 
“but will you have the kindness to wait a moment ?” 

“What for, Philip?” asked Albert, who, being a censtant. visitor 
there, did not understand this opposition to his entiance. 

“Because the person who is now in the gallery prefers being alone, 
and never practices in the presence of any one.” —— 

“Not even before you, Philip? Then who loads his pistol ?” 

His servant.”-———“ A Nubian ?”-——“ A Negro.” 
“ It is he, then.” ———* Do you know this gentleman ? *” 
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: Yes, and I am come to look for him® he is a friend of mine. 

“Oh! that is quite another thing, then. J will go immediately and 
fnform him of your arrival.” And Philp, urged by his own curiosity, 
entered the gallery ; a second afterwards, Monte-Cristo appearod on the 
threshold. “I ask your pardon, my dear oaunt,” said Albert, for follow- 
ing you here; and I must first tell you that it was not the fault of your 
servante that I did so, I alone aim to blame for the indiscretion. I went 
to your house, and they told me you were out, but that they expected 
you home at ten o’olock to breakfast. J was walking about in order to 
pass away the time fill ten o’clock, when I caught sight of your carriage 
and horses.”-——“* What you have just said induxes me to hope that you 
intend breakfasting with me.” 

“No, thank you, I am thinking of other things besides breakfast, just 
now ; perhaps we may take that meal at a later hour and in worse com- 
pany.’ —~“ What on earth are you talking of?” 

“TI am to fight to-day.” ——-“ What for?” 

“I am going to fight-—” 

“Yes, 1 understand that, but what is the quarrel? People fight for 
all sorte of reasons, you know.——"“ I fight in the cause of honour.” 

“Ah! that is something serious.” 

“So serious, that [ come to beg you to render me a service.” 

“ W hat is it ?”——" 'l'o be my second.” 

“ That is aserious matter, and we will not discuss it here; let us speak 
of nothing till we get home. Ali, bring me some water.” The count 
turned up his sleeves, and passed into the little vestibule where the 
gentlemen were accustomed to wash their hands after shooting. “Come 
in, M. le Vicomte,” said Philip, in a low tone, “and I will show you 
something droll.” Morcerf entered, and instead of the usual mark, he 
perceived some playing-cards fixed against the wall. At a distance 
Albert thought it was a cumplete suit, for he counted from the ace to the 
ten. “Ab! ah!” said Albert, “I see you were preparing fora game of 
cards.”——“ No,” said the count, “I was making a suit of cards.’ 

“Tlow?” said Albert. 

“'Those are really aces and twos which you see, but my balls have 
turned them into threes, fives, sevens, eights, nines, and tens.” Albert 
approached. In fact the balls had actually pierced the cards in the 
exact places which the painted signs would otherwise have occupied, the 
lines and distances being as regularly kept as if they had been ruled with 
penoail. “ Diable/” said Morcerf. ; 

“What would you have, my dear viscount?” said Monte-Cristo, 
wiping his hands on tho towel which Ali bad brought him: “I must 
occupy wy leisure moments in some way or other. But come, I am 
waiting for you.” Both then entered Monte-Cristo’s chariot, which it 
the course of a few minutes deposited them safely at No. 30. Monte- 
Creto took Albert into his study, and pointing to a seat, placed another 
for himself, “ Now Ict us talk the matter over quietly,” said the count 

“You seo l an perfectly composed,” said Albert. 

“With whem are you going to fight ?””°——“ With Beauchamp.” 

“Is he one of your friends?” __ 

Of course ; it is always with friends that one fights.” 

“T stippose you have some cause of quatre ¢?——“ | havo!” 

“\What bas he done to you !”——“ There appeared in his journal last 
aight——but wait, and read for yuurse!f.” And Albert banded over the 
paper to the count, who read as fullows :— ; . 

A correspondent at Yaniua informs us of a fact of which until now 
wo ha? varonined in ignorance, ‘Ie castle which formed the protection, 
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of the town was given up to the ‘Turks by a French officer named 
Fernand, in whom the Grand Vizier, Ali ''ebclen, had reposed the 
greatest confidence.” 

“Well!” said Monte-Cristo, “what do you see in that to annoy you ?” 

“What do I see in it P”»——“ Yes; what does it signify to you if the 
castle of Yanina was given up by a French officer ?” os 

“It signifies to my father, the count of Morcerf, whose Christian 
name is Fernand !”——“ Did your father serve Ali Pacha ? ” 

“Yes; that is to say, he fought for the independence of the Greeka, 
and hence arises the calumny.” 

“Oh, my dear viscount, do talk reason !” 

“I do not desire to do otherwise,"——" Now just tell me who the 
devil should know in France that the officer Fernand and the count de 
Morcerf are one and the same person ? and who cares now about Yanina, 
which was taken as long ago as the year 1822 or 1823?” 

“That just proves the blackness of the perfidy: they have allowed all 
this time to clapse, and then, all of a sudden, rake up events which 
have been forgotten, to furnish materials for scandal, in order to tarnish 
the lustre of our high position. J inherit my father’s name, and I do 
not choose that the shadow of disgrace should darken it. I am going to 
Beauchamp, in whose journal this paragraph appears, and I shall insist 
on his retracting the assertion before two witnesses.” 

“Beauchamp will never retract.”——“ Then he must fight.” 

“No he will not, for he will tel] you, what is very true, that perhaps 
there were fifty oflicers in the Greck army bearing the same name.” 

“We will fight, nevertheless. I will efface that blot on my father’s 
character. My futher, who was such a brave soldier, whose career was 
90 brilliant——” ; ; 

“Qh, well, he will add, ‘We are warranted in believing that this 
Fernand is not the illustrious count de Morcerf, who also bears the 
same Christian name,’ ”——“]T am determined not to be content with 
anything short of an entire retractation.” 

“And you intend to make him do it in the presence of two witnesses, 
do you P”——* Yos.” 

“You do wrong.”———“ Which means, I suppose, that you refuse the 
service which L asked of you?” 

“You know my theory regarding duels; I told you my opinion on 
that subject, f you renember, when we were at Nome.”——“ Noverthe- 
loss, my dear count, L found you Uus morning engaged in an occupa- 
tion but little consistent with the notions you profess to entertain.” 

“ Because, my dear fellow, you understand one must never be eccen- 
tric. If one’s lot is cast amongst fools, it is necessary to study folly. I 
shall, perlays, find myself one day called out by some harebrained 
gexmp, Who has no more real cause of quarrel with me than you have 
with Beauchamp; he may take me to task for some foolish trifle or 
other, he will bring his witnesses, or will insult me in some public place, 
and J suppo-e 1 am expected to kill him for all that.”»——™“ You admit 
that vou would fight, then? Well, if so, why do you obec to my doing 
80?” “ft do not say that you ought not to fight, l only say that a 
duel is a serious thing, and ought not to be undertaken without due 
rellection.”———“ Did he reflect bef-re he insulted my father?” | 

“If be spoke hastily, and owns that he did so, you ought to Je satis- 
fied.”———“ Ah, my dear count, you are far too indulgent.” 

“ And zou e too exacting. Supposing, for instance, and do not be 

at what Tem ening to caw 
eee {"——" Supposing the assertion to be really true?” 
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* A son ought not to submit to sucisa stain on his father’s honour.” 

“ Ma foi! we live in times when there is much to which we must 
submit.”-——"“ That is precisely the fault of the age.” 

“ And do you undertake to reform 1t?” 

“Yes, as far as I am personally concerged.” 

“ Ma foi! youare indeed rigid, my dear fellow!”———“ Well, I own it.” 

“ Are you quite impervious to good advice ?” 

“Not when it comes from a friend.” 

“And do you accord me that title ?»——* Certainly I do.” 

“Well, then, before going to Beauchamp with your witnesses, seek 
further information on the subject.”——“ From whom ?” 

“From Hadée."——“ Why, what can be the use of mixing a woman 
up in the affair?—what can she do in it?” 

“She can declare to you, for example, that your father had no hand 
whatever in the defeat and death of the vizier; or if by chance he had, 
indeed, the misfortune to——” 

“T have already told you, my dear count, that I would not for one 
moment admit of such a supposition.” 

“You reject this means of information, then ?” 

“ I do—inost decidedly.” 

“Then let me offer one more word of advice.” 

“To so, then, but Ict it be the last.” 

“You do not wish to hear it, perhaps ?” 

“On the contrary, I request it.”———“* Do not take any witnesses with 
you when you go to Beauchamp—visit him alone.” 

“That would be contrary to all custom.” 

“ Your case is not an ordinary one.” 

“ And what is your reason for udvising me to go alone!” 

“ Because then the affair will rest between you and Beauchamp.” 

“¥Eaplain yourself."——* I will do so. If Beauchamp be disposed to 
retract, you ought at least to give him the opportunity of doing it of his 
own free will; the satisfaction to you will be the same; if, on the con- 
trary, he refuses to do so, it will then be quite time enough to admit 
two strangers into your secret.” 

“hoy will not be strangers, they will be friends.” 

“Ah, but the friends of to-day are the enemies of to-morrow ; Beau- 
champ, for instance.” “So you recommend——” 

“TIT recommend you to be prudent.” 

“Then you advise me to go alone to Beauchamp !”——* I do, and I 
will tell sou why. When you wish to obtain some concession from a 
man’s self-love, you must avoid even the appearance of wishing to wound 
11.”——"* I believe you are right.”———“ I am glad of it.” 

“'Phen I will go alone.” 

“Go; but you would do better still by not going at all.” 

“That is impossible.” “To so, then; it will be a wiser plan than 
tee first which you proposed.” 

“But if, in spite of all my precautions, Iam at last obliged to fight, 
will sou not be my second ? ”— —“ My dear viscount,” said Monte-Cristo 
gravely, “you must have seen before to-day that at all times and in al 
places I have been at your disposal, but the service which you have just 
demanded of me is one which 1t 1s out of my power to render you.” 

“Why ??——" Perhaps you may know at some future period, and, in 
the mean time, I request you to excuse my declining to put you in 
possession of my reasons.” ; 

“Well, I will have Franz and Chateau- Renaud ; they will be the very 
men for :t.”——" Do so, then.” - 
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“ But if I do fight, you will sucely not object to giving me a lesson oz 
two in shooting aud fencing ? aaa That, too, is impossible.” 

“ What a singular being you are !—you will not interfere in an 

“You are right—that is the principle on which I wish to act. 

“We will say no more about it, then. Good-bye, count.” Moroerf took 
nis hat, and left the room. He found his chariot at the door, and doing 
pis utmost to restrain his anger, he drove at once to Beauchamp’s house. 
Beauchamp was in his office. | It was one of those gloomy, dusty-looking 
apartments, such as journalists’ oflices have always been from time 
immemorial. ‘I'he servant announced M. Albert de Morcerf. Beau- 
champ repeated the name to himself, as though he could scarcely believe 
that he had heard right, and then gave or-jers for him to be admitted. 
Albert entered. Beauchamp uttered a exclamation of surprise on 
seeing his friend leap over and trample under foot all the newespalers 
which were strewed about the room. “Here! here! my dear Albert!” 
suid he, holding out his hand to the young man. “Are you out of your 
senses, or do he come peaceably to take breakfast with me? Try and 
find a seat—there is one by that geranium, which is the only thing in 
the room to remind me that there are other leaves in the world besides 
leaves of paper.”——“ Beauchamp,” said Albert, “it is of your journal 
that I come to speak.” 

“ Indeed! what do you wish to say about it P” 

“TI desire that a statement contained in it should be rectified.” 

“Mo what do you allude? But pray sit dewn.” 

“Thank you,” said Albert, with a cold and formal bow. 

“Will you now have the kindness to explain the nature of the state- 
ment which has displeased you?”——“ An announcement has been 
sade which implicates the honour of a member of my family.” 

“What is it?” saijg Beauchamp, much surprised ; “surely you must 
be mistaken.”———“ It isan article headed ‘ Yanina”’ ; 

“* Yanina P’ ”———“ Yes; really you appear to be totally ignorant of the 
cause which brings me here.” ; 

_“ Such is really the case, I assure you, upon my honour! Baptiste, 
give me yesterday's paper,” cried Beauchamp.——“ Here, 1 have brought 
nine with me,” replied Albert. ; 

Beauchamp took the paper, and read the article to which Albert 

inted in an under-tone. “You see it is a serious annoyance,” said 

foroerf, when Beauchamp had finished the perusal of the paragraph. 
“Ta the officer alluded to a relation of yours, then?” demanded the 
journalist. “Yes,” said Albert, blushing. 

“Well, what do you wish me to do for you?” said Beauchamp, 
mildly.———“ My dear Beauchamp, I wish you to contradict this stute- 
ment.” Beauchamp looked at Albert with a benevolent expression. 

“Come,” said he, “this matter will want a good deal of talking over ; 
® retraction is always a serious thing, you know. Sit down, and I will 
read it again.” Albert resumed his seat, and Beauchamp read, with 
more attention than at first, the lines denounced by his friend. “ Well,” 
said Albert, in a determined tone, “ you see that your paper has insultod 
a member of my family, aud I insist on a retraction being made.” 

“You insist ?”——" Yes, | insist."———" Permit me to remind you 
that you are not in the Chambre, my dear viscount.” 

“Nor dul wish to be there,” replied the young man, rising. “ I repeat 
that Iam determined to have the announcement of yesterday coutra- 
dicted. You have known me long enough,” continued Albert, biting 
his lips convulsively, for he saw that Beauchamp's anger was beginning 
to rise, —" you have been my triei.J, aud therefore s iently intimate 
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with me to be aware that I am likely to maintain my resolution on this 
point.”—-—-“ If 1 have been your friend, Morcerf, pour present manner 
uf speaking would almost lead me to forget that I ever bore that title. 
But wait a moment, do ndt let us get apgry, or atleast not yet. You 
are irritated and vexed—tell me how this Fernund is related to you P* 

“He is merely my father,” said Albert; “M. Fernand Monde 
Count de Morcerf, an old soldier, who has fought in twenty battles, an 
whose honourable scars they would denounce as badges of can ener 8 

“Is it your father P” said Beauchamp; “that is quite another thin 
Then I can well understand your indignation, my dear Albert. I will 
reperuse;” and he read the paragraph for the third time, laying a stross 
on each word as he proceeded. “ But the paper nuwhere identifies this 
Fernand with your father.” 

“No, but the connection will be seen by others, and therefore I will 
have the article contradicted.” At the words I will, Beauchamp 
steadily raised his eyes to Albert’s countenance, and then as gradua 
lowering them, he remained thoughtful for a few moments. “ You wi 
retract this assertion, will you not Beauchamp?” said Albert, with 
increased, though stifled anger. 

“Yes,” replied Beauchamp.——* Immediately ?” said Albert. 

“When I am convinced that the statement 1s false.”———“ What P” 

“Tbe thing is worth luoking into, and I will take pains to investigate 
the matter thoroughly.” _ 

“ But what is there to investigate, sir?” said Albert, enraged beyond 
measure at Beauchamp’s last remark. “If you do not beliove that it is 
my father, say so immediately ; and if on the contrary, you believe it to 
be him, state your reasons for doing so.” Beauchamp looked at Albert 
with the smile which was so peculiar to him, and which, in its numerous 
modifications, served to express every varied feeling of his mind. 
“Sir,” replied he, “if you came to me with the idea of demanding 
satisiaction, you should have gone at once to the point, and not have 
entertained me with the idle conversation to which 1 have been 
patiently listening for the last half-hour. Am I to put this construction 
on your visit?”———“ Yes, if you will not consent to retract that 
infamous calumny.”——“ Wait a moment—no threats, if you please, 
M. Fernand Mondego, Vicomte de Morverf; I nover allow them from 
my enemies, and, therefore, shall not put up with them from my friends. 
You insist on my contradicting the article relating to General 
Fernand, an article in whuch, I assure you, on my word of honour, I 
have not taken the slightest share ?”——“ Yes, 1] insist on it!” said 
Albert, whose mind was beginuing to zct bewildered with the excite- 
ment of his feelings. 

“And if I refuse to retract, you wish to fight, do you?” said Beau- 
champ, in a calm tone.——“ Yes!” replied Albert, frm his vo10e. 
* Well,” said Beanchamp, “ here is my answer my dear sir. The article 
was not inserted by me—I was not even aware of it; but you have by 
the step you have taken called my attention to the pa ph in ques- 
tion, and it will remain until it shall be either contradicted or confirmed 
by some one who has a right to do so.” 

“Sir,” said Albert, rising, “I will do myself the honour of sending 
my seconds to you, and you will be kind enough to arrange with them 
the place of meeting and the arms which we are to use; do you under- 
stand me ?”———“ Certainly, my dear sir.” 

“And this evening, if you please, or to-morrow at the latest, we will 
meot.”-——“ No! no! I will be on the ground at the proper time, bub “ 
in my opinion (and I havea ae to mete the preliminaries, as it is 
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who have received the provocatiou)—in my opinion, the time ought not 
to be yet. I know you to be well skilled in the management of the 
sword, whilst I am only moderately so; I know, too, that you are a 
ood marksman—there we are about eqfal. { know that a duel 
tween us two would be a serious affair, because you are brave, and I am 
brave also. Ido not therefore wish either to kill you, or to be killed 
myself without avause. Now I am going to put a question to you, and 
one very much to the purpose, too. Do you insist on this retractation so 
far as to kill meif I do not make it, although I have repeated more 
than once, and aflirmed, on my honour that | was ignorant of the 
thing with which you charge me, and although I still declare that it is 
impossible for any one but you to recognize the Count de Morcerf 
under the name of Fernand ?” 

“JT maintain my original resolution.”——“ Very well, my dear sir; 
then I consent to cut throats with yous but I require three weeks 
preparation: at the end of that time I shall come and say to you, ‘lhe 
assertion is false, and I retract it;’ or, ‘The assertion is true,’ when I 
shall immediately draw the sword from its sheath, or the pistols from 
the case, whichever you please.” 

“Three weeks!” cried Albert; “they will pass as slowly as three 
centuries, when I am all the time sullering dishonour.”——“ Had you 
continued to remain on amicable terms with me, I should have said, 
‘Patience, my friend ;’ but you have constituted yourself my enemy, 
therefore 1 say, ‘ What does that signify to me, sir!’”——“ Well, let it 
be three weeks, then,” said Morcerf; “ but remember, at the expiration 
of that time, no delay or subterfuge will justify you in——” 

““M. Albert de Morcerf?” said Beauchamp, rising in his turn, “I can- 
not throw you out of window for three weeks, that is to say, for 
twenty-four days to come, nor have you any right to split my skull 
open till that time has elapsed. ‘To-day is the 29th of August, the 21st 
of September will, therefore, be the conclusion of the term agreed on 
and till that time arrives—and it is the advice of a gentleman which I 
am about to give you—till then we will refrain from growling and 
barking like two dogs chained within sight of each other.” When he 
had concluded this speech, Beauchamp bowed coldly to Albert, turned 
his buck upon him, and retired to lus printing-oflice. Albert vented 
his ang-;. ¢2 a pile of newspapers, which he sent pel all over the 
room bh. véching them violently with his stick ; after which ebullition 
he departed, not, however, without walking several times to the door of 
the printing-oflice, as if he had half a mind to enter it. Whilst Albert 
was lashing the front of his chariot in the same manner that he had 
done to the newspapers which were the innocent agents of his discom - 
fiture, as he was crossing the barrier he perceived Morrel, who was 
walking with a quick step and a bright eye. He was passing the 
Chinese Baths, and appeared to have come from the direction of the 
Porte Saint-Martin, and to be going towards the Magdalen. “Ah!” 
said Morcorf, “thero goes a happy man!” And Albert was nod 
mistaken in his opinion. 


CHAPTER LXXITX. 
The Lemonade. 
MoRREL was, in fact, very happy. M. Nortier nad just sent for him, 


and he was in such haste to know the reason of his doing so, that he 
pad not stopped to take a facre, placing infinitely more dependence om 
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his own two legs than on the fouf lpgs of acab-horse; he had, there- 
fore, set off at a furious rete from tHe Rue Meslay, and was hastenin 
with rapid strides in the direction of the Phone Saint-Honoré. 
Morrel advanced with a firm, manly tread, and poor Barrois followed 
him as he best might; Morre] was only thirty-one, Barrois was sixt 
vears of age; Morrel was deeply in lov®, and Barrvis was dying wit 

eat and exertion. ‘‘hese two men, thus opposed in age and interesta, 
resembled two parts of a triangle, presenting the extremes of separation, 
yet, nevertheless, possessing their point of union. This point of union 
was Noirtier, and it was Le who had just sent ‘01 Morrel with the 
request that he would lose no time in coming to him,—a command 
which Morrel obeyed to the letter, to the great discomfiture of Barrois. 
Onarriving at the house, Morrel was not even ont of breath, for love 
lends wings to our desires; but. Barrois, who had long forgotten what it 
was to love, was sorely fatigued by the expedition he had been con- 
strained to use. 

The old servant introduced Morrel by a private entrance, closed the 
door of the study, and soon the rustling of a dress announced the 
arrival of Valentine. She looked marvellously beautiful in her deep 
mourning-dress, and Morrel experienced such intense delight in gazing 
upon her, that he felt as if he could almost have dispensed with the 
conversation of her grandfather. But the easy-chair of the old man 
was heard rolling along the floor, and he soon made his appearance in 
the room. Noirtier achnowledged by a look of extreme kindness and 
benevolence the thanks which Morrel Javished on him for his timely 
intervention on behalf of Valentine and himself,—an intervention 
which had saved them from despair. Morrel then cast on the invalid 
an interrogative look as tothe new favour which he designed to bestow 
on him. Valentine was sitting ata little distance from them, timdly 
awailing the moment when she should be obliged to speak. Noirtier 
fixed his eyes on her. “Am 1 to say what yon told me?” asked Valen- 
tine. Noirtier made a sign that she was to do vo. 

»  “M. Morrel,” said Valentine to the young man, who was eon 
her with the most intense interest, “ my grandfather, M. Noirtier, ha 
a thousand things to say, which he told me three days avo; and now he 
has sent for you, that I may repeat them to you, 1 vill repeat them 
then; and since he has chosen me as his interpreter, 1 wil) be faithfu 
to the trust, and will not alter a word of his intentions.“——" Oh. 1 am 
listening with the greatest impatience,” replied the young man; “speak, 
I beg of yon.” Valentine cast down her eyes; this was a good omen 
for Morrell, for he knew that nothing but happiness could have the 
ower of thus overcoming Valentine. “My grandfather intends 
eaving this house,” said she, “and Barrois is looking out suitable apart- 
ments for him in another.”——“ But you, Mademo:+clle do Villefort, 

you, who are necessary to M. Noirtier’s happiness——” 

“Me?” interrupted Valentine; “I siall not Jeave my grandfather, 
that is an understcod thing between us My apartment will be close to 
his, Now, M. de Villefort must either give his consent to this plan or 
his refusal; in the first case, I shall leave directly ; and in the second, 
I shall await my majority, which will be completed in about ten montha. 
Jhen I shall be frec, I shall have an independent fortune, and——” 

“And what?” demanded Morrel. “And with my grandfather’s 
consent I shall fulfil the promise which I have made you.” Valentine 
pronoun these few last words in such a low tone, that nothing but 

orrel’s intense interest in what she was saying could have enabled 
him to hear them. “Have I not explained your wishes. grandnana P” 
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said Valentine, addressing Noirtier.4—" Yes,” looked the old man.—~ 
“Once under my grandlather’s roof, M. Morrel can visit me in the 
presence of my good and worthy protector, if we still feel that the 
union we contemplated will be likely to insure our future comfort and 
happiness; in that case I shall expect M. Morrel to come and claim me 
at ad own hands. But, alas!eI have heard it said, that hearts inflamed 
by obstacles to their desire grow cold in time of security; I trust we 
shall never find it so in our experience.” - . ; 

“Oh!” cried Morrel, almost tempted to throw himself on his knees 
before Noirtier and Valentine, and to adore them as two superior 
beings, “what have I ever done in my life to merit such unbounded 
bappiness !”———“ Until that time,” continued the young girl, in a calm 
and self-possessed tone of voice, “ we will conform to circumstances, 
and be ude by the wishes of our friends, so long as those wishes do 
not tend finally to separate us; in one word, and I repeat it, because it 
expresses all I wish to convey,—we will wait.” ; 

‘And I swear to make all the sacrifices which this word imposes, 
sir,” said Morrel, “not only with resignation, but with cheerfulness,’ 
——“ Therefore,” continued Valentine, ORNS: playfully at Maximilian, 
“no more inconsiderate actions—no more ras proretts ; for you surely 
would not wish to compromise the feelings of her wko from this day 
regards herself as destined, honourably and happily, to bear your 
name?” Morrel looked obedience to her commands. Noirtier regarded 
the lovers with a look of ineffable tenderness, whilst Barrois, who had 
remained in the room in the character of a man privileged to know 
everything that passed, smiled on the youthful couple as he wiped the 

respiration from his bald forehead. “How hot you look, my good 

rrois !” said Valentine. 

“Ah! I have been running very fast, mademoiselle; but I must do 
M. Morrel the justice to say that he ran still faster.” Noirtier directed 
their attention to a waiter, on which was placed a decanter containing 
lemonade anda glass. The decanter was nearly full, with the exception 
of a little, which had been already drunk by M. Noirticr. — 

“Come, Barrois,” said the young girl, “ take some of this lemonade; 
I sco you are coveting a wood draught of it.’"——"“ The fact is, made- 
moiselle,” said Barrois, “1 am dying with thirst, and since you are 80 
kind as to offer it me, I cannot say I should at all object to drinking 
your health in a glass of it.”"——“Take some, then, and come 
immediately.” Barrois took away the waiter, and hardly was he out- 
side the door, which, in his haste, he forgot to shut, than they saw him 
throw back his head and empty to the very dregs the glass which 
Valentine had filled. Valentine and Morrel were exchanging thoir 
adieux in the peence of Noirtier when a ring was heard at the door- 
bell. It was the signal of a visit. Valentine looked at her watch. 

“It is past noon,” said she, “and to-day is Saturday: I dare say it is 
the doctor, grandpapa.” Noirtier looked his conviction that she was 
right in her supposition. He will oome in here, and M. Morrel had 
better go: do you not think 00, ndpapa ? »——-“" Yea,” signed the old 
man.——* Barrois ! ” called V 





gra 

entine. ‘“Barrois!” = 

“I am coming, mademoiselle,” replied he. “ Barrois will open the 
door for you,” gaid Valentine, aaoresens Morre!. ‘“ And now remem- 
ber one thing, Mr. Officer, that my eee father commands you not to 
zeke any rash or ill-advised step which would be likely to compromise 
our happiness.” 

“I promised him to wait,” replied Morrel; “and I will wait.” 

At moment Barrois entered) “ Who rang?” asked Valen’ 
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® Doctor d’Avrigny,” said Barroig, stagrering anit he would fall _ 

“What is the matter, Barros?” sali Valentine. The old man did 
not answer, but louked at his master with wild staring eyes, whilst with 
his cramped hand he grasped a picce of furniture to enable him to 
stand upright. “He is going to fall!” cried Morrel, The trembling 
which had attacked Barrois gradually incrdised, the features of the face 
became quite altered, and the convulsive movement of the musoles 
appeared to indicate the approach of a most serious nervous disorder. 

oirtier, seeing Barrois in this pitiable condition, showed by his looks 
all the various emotions of sorrow and sympathy which can animate 
the heart of man. Durrois made some steps towards his master, 

“Ah, sir!” said be, “tell me what is the matter with me IT am 
suffering—I cannot.svs. A thousand fiery darts are }-urcing my brain. 
Ah! don’t touch me, pray don’t.” By this time his naggard eyes had 
the appearance of being ready to start from their sockets ; his head fell 
back, and the lower extremities of the body began to stiffen, Valentine 
uttered a cry of horror; Morrel took her in lus arms, as if to defend 
her from some unknown danger. “M.d’Avriguy! M. d’Avrigny!” 
cried she, in 8 stifled voice. “Help! help!” Barrows turned round 
and, with « great effort, stumbled a few steps, then fell at the foet of 
Noirtier, and resting his hand on the knee of tho invalid, exclaimed, 
“My master! my good master!” At this moment M. de Villefort, 
attracted by the noise, appeared on the threshold. Morrel relaxed his 
hold of Valentine, and retreating to a distant corner of the room, 
he remained half hidden behind a curtam. Pale as if he had been 
gazing on a serpent, he fixed his terrified eye on the agonized sufferer. 

Noirties, burning with impatience and terror, was in despair at his 
utter inability to help his old domestic, whom he regarded more in the 
Imht of a friend than a servant. One might trace the terrible couflict 
which wag going on between the living energetic mind and the inani- 
mate and helpless body, by the fearful swelling of the veins of his fore- 
head and the contraction of the muscles round the eye. Barrois, his 
features convu!sed, his eyes suffused with blood, and his head thrown 
buck, was Zh full length, beating the floor with his hands, whilst 
his legs were become so stiff that they looked as if they would break 
rather than hend. A slight appearance of foam was visible round the 
mouth, and he breathed painfully, and with extreme difficulty. 

Villefort seemed stupeficd with astonishment, and remained gazing 
intently on the scene before him, without uttering a word, He hac 
not seen Morrel. <Aftcr a moment of dumb contemplation, during 
which his face became pale, and his hair seemed to stand on end, be 
sprang towards the door, crying out, “ Doctor! coctor ! come instantly ; 
pray come!”——" Madaine! madame!” cricd Valentine, calling bor 
step-mother, and running upstairs to meet her; “come quick, quick ! 
and bring your bottle of smelling-salts with you.” — 

W hat is the matter?” said Mudame de Vifletort, in a harsh and oon- 
strained tone. “Oh! come! come”——“ But where is the doctor ?” 
exclaimed Villefort; “where is he?” Madame de Villefort now 
deliberately descended the staircase, In one hand she held her hand- 
kerchiof, with which she appeared to be wiping her face, and in the 
uther a bottle of English sme ling-salts, Her first look on entering the 
room was at Noirtier, whose f independent of the emotion which 
such a scene could not fail of producing, proclaimed him to be in pos- 
session of his usual health; her second glance was at the dying man. 
She turned pale, and her eve passed quickly from the servant, and 

on the master, 
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“In the name of Heaven, madame,” eaid Villefort, “where is the 
doctor ? He was with you just now. You see this is a fit of apoplexy, 
and he might be saved, if he could but be bled! ”——“ Has he eaten 
anything lately ?” asked Madame de Villefort, eluding her hushand’s 
question. “Madame,” replied Valen‘ine, “he has not even breakfasted. 
1 fe has been running very fast on an errand with which my grandfather 
charged him, and when he returned he took nothing but a — of 
lemonade.”——~“ Ah!” said Madame de Villefort; “why did he not 
tuke wine? Lemonade was a very bad thing for him.” es 

“ Grandpapa’s bottle of lemonade was standing just by his side; 
poor Burrois was very thirsty, and was thankful to drink anything le 
could find.” Madame de Villefort started. Noirtier looked at her with 
a glance of the most profound scrutiny. “He has such a short neck,” 
said she. “Madame,” said De Villefort, “ I ask where is M.d’Avrigny P 
In God’s name answer me !”———“ Ie 1s with Edward, who is not quite 
well,” replied Madame de Villefort, no longer being able to avoid 
answering. ; ; ; 

Villefort rushed upstairs to fetch him himself. “ Take this,” said 
Madame de Villefort, giving her smelling-bottle to Valentine. “ They 
will, no doubt, bleed him ; therefore I will retire, for 1 cannot endure 
the sight of blood;” and she followed her husband upstairs. Morrel 
now emerged from his hiding-place, where he had remained quite 
unperceived, so great had been the general confusion. “Go away as 
quick as ou, can, Maximilie:,” said Valentine, “and stay till I send 
or you. Go.” 

orrel looked towards Noirtier for permission to retire. The old 
man, who had preserved all his usual sang froid, made a sign to him to 
do so. The young man pressed Valentine’s hand to his lips, and then 
left the house by a back staircase. At the same moment that he quitted 
the room, Villefort and the doctor entered by an opposite entrance. 
Barrois was now showing signs of returning consciousness; the crisis 
seemed past ; a low moaning was heard, and he raised himself on one 
knee. D’Avrigny and Villefort laid him on acouch. “ What do you 
prescribe, doctor?” demanded Villefort. “Give me some water and 
ether. You have some in the house, have you not ?” 

“ Yes.”———“ Send for some oil of turpentine and tartar emetic.” 

Villefort immediately despatched a messenger. “And now let every 
one retire.”——“ Must I go, too?” asked Valentine, timidly. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, you especially,” replied the @octor, abruptly. 

Valentine looked at M. d’Avrigny with astonishment, kissed her 
grandfather on the forehead, and left the room. ‘The doctor closed the 
door after her with a gloomy air. “ Look! look ! doctor,” said Ville- 
fort, “he is quite coming round ae ; I really do not think, after all, 
it is anything of consequence.” M. d’Avrigny answered by a melan- 
choly smile. “low do you feel yourself, Barrois?” asked he. “A 
little bettor, sir.’———“' Will you drink some of this ether and water ?” 
“1 will try; but don’t touch me.”——“ ey not ? "—“ Because I 
feel that if you were only to touch me with the tip of your finger the 
fit would return.”——"“ Drink.” Barrois took the glass, and raising it to 
his puns lips, took about half of tho liquid offered him. “Where do 
ycu suffer P” asked the doctor.—* Everywhere; I feel cramp over m 
whole body.”———~“ Do you find any dazzling sensation before the eyes ? 
“ Yes."——— Any noise in the ears ? ”——" Frightful."——“ When did 
you first feel that P”-——“ Just now.”——“ Suddenly P ”-——“ Yes, like a 
clap of thunder.”———“ Did you feel nothing of it yesterday or the day 
before P” —— “ Nothi ¢.” -—— “No dycwsiness?” —~— ‘None.” we 
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“What have you eaten to-day ?”-——#°I have eaten nothing; I only 
drank a glass of my master’s lemonade—that’s all;” and Barrois 
turned towards Noirtier, who, immovably fixed in his arm-chair, was 
contemplating this terrible scene without allowing a word or a move- 
ment to escape him. “ Where is this lemonade,” asked the doctor, 
eagerly.——“ Down-stairs, in the decanter.”——" Whereabouts down. 
stairs ? "———“In the kitchen.”——“ Shall I go and fetch it, doctor?” 
inquired Villefort.——“ No, stay here, and try to make Lurrois drink the 
rest of this glass of ether and water. I will go myself and fetch the 
lemonade.” D’Avrigny bounded towards the door, flew down the back 
staircase, and alinost knocked down Madame de Villefort in his haste, 
who was herself going down to the kitchen. D’Avrigny paid no atten- 
tion to her; possessed with but one idea, he cleared the last four steps 
with a bound, and rushed into the kitchen, where he saw the decanter 
about three parts empty still standing on the waiter, where it had been 
left. He darted upon it as an eagle would seize upon its prey. Panting 
with loss of breath, he returned to the room he had just left. Madame 
de Villcfort was slowly ascending the steps which led to her room. “Is 
this the decanter you spoke of P” asked D’Avrigny. 

“ Yes, doctor.” ——"“ Is this the same lemonade of which you partook ?” 
“I believe so.”——“ W hat did it taste like ? »——“ It had a bitter taste.” 

The doctor poured some drops of the lemonade into the palm of hie 
hand, put his lips to it, and after having rinsed his mouth as a inan 
does when he is tasting wine, he spat the liquor into the fireplace. 

“It is no doubt the same,” said he: “ did you drink some, too, M 
Noirtier.” 

“ Yes,”———“ And did you also discover a bitter taste ?” 

“ Yes.,——" Oh! doctor,” cried Barrois, “ the fit 1s coming on again 
Oh! have pity on me.” The doctor flew to his patient. “ That emetic 
Villefort; see if it is coming. Villefort sprang into the passae, ex. 
claiming,—“ The emetic! the emetic!—is it come yet?” No one 
answered, The most profound terror reigned throughout the house. 
“Tf I had anything by means of which I could inflate the lungs,” said 
D’Avrigny, looking around him, “ perhaps IT might prevent suffocation. 
But there 1s nothing which would do !—nothing !”——“ Oh, sir,” cried 
Barrois, “ are you going to let me die without help? Oh! I am dying! 
Oh! save me!” 

“A pen! apen!” said the doctor. There was ono lying on the table; 
he endeavoured to introduce it into the mouth of the patient; who, in 
the midst of his convulsions, was making vain attempts to vomit; but 
the jaws were so clenched, that tle pen conld not pass them. This 
second attack was much more violent than the first, and he had slipped 
from the couch to the ground, where he was writhing in agony. ‘he 
doctor left him in this paroxysm, knowing that he could do nothin” to 
alleviate it, and going up to Notrtier, said abruptly,—* How do you find 
yourself ?—well ?” “* Yes.” 

“ Have you any weight on the chest; or does your stomach feel ligt < 

es 99 


and eomfurtable—eh ?”-——“ 

“Pien you feel pretty much es you generaliy do after you bav7 had 
the dose which I am accustomed to give you ev rv Sunday ?”?——=-" Yes.” 

“Did Barrois make your lcmonade ?”——" 3 ¢s." 

“ Was it you who asked him to drink some of it ?°———“* No,” 

" Was it M. de Villefort r” No: 

“ Madame ?”——“ No.” 

= It was your rand dane lier, then, was it not ?”——-" Yes.” .A g-oan 
from Barrois, accompanied by a yawn which seemed to ovack the very 
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jawbones, attracted the attentior of M. d’Avrigny; he left M. Noirtier, 
and returned to the sick man. “ Barrois,” said the doctor, “ can you 
speak?” Barrois muttered a few unintelligible words. “ Try and make 
an effort to do so, my man,” said D’Avrigny. Barrois reopened 
his blood-shot eyes. hognade the lemonade ?”——“ I did.” 

“ Did you bring it to your master directly it was made ?’”’——* No,” 

“ You left it somewhere, then, in the meantime P ” 

“ Yes, I left it in the pantry, use I was called away.” 

“Who brought it into this room, then ?”———“ Mademoiselle Valen- 
tine.” D’Avrigny struck his forehead with his hand. “ Gracious 
Heaven !” exclaimed he. “ Doctor! doctor!” oried Barrois, who felt 
another fit coming. 

“ Will they never bring that emetic?” asked the doctor. 

“ Here is a glass with one all ready prepared,” said Villefort, entering 
the room.——‘‘ Who prepared it ?”——-" The chemist who came here 
with me.”——" Drink it,” said the doctor to Barrois. “ Impossib} 
doctor, it is too late; my throat is closing up. Iam choking! Oh 
my heart !—Ah! my head !—Oh! what agony !—Shall I suffer like this 
long ———. No, no, friend,” replied the doctor, “ you will soon cease to 
suffer.’ 


“Ah! I understand you,” said the unhappy man. “ My God, have 
mercy upon me!” and, uttering a fearful city, Barrois fell back as if he 
had been struck by lightning. D’Avrigny put his hand to his heart, 
and placed a glass before his lips. “ Well!” said Villefort. “Go to 
the kitchen, and get me some syrup of violets.” Villefort went imme- 
diately. “ Do not be alarmed, M. Noirtier,” said D’Avrigny, “ I am 
going to take my patient into the next room to bleed him; this sort of 
attack is very frightful to witness.” ; a 
_ And, taking Barrois under the arms, he dragged him into an adjoin- 
ing room; but, almost immediately, he returned to fetch the remainder 
of the lemonade. Noirtier closed his right eye. “ You want Valen- 
tine, do you not? I will tell them to seud her to you.” Villefort re- 
turned, and D’Avrigny met him in the passage. ‘* Well! how is he 
now P” asked he. “ Come in here,” said D’Avrigny; and he took him 
into the chamber where the sick man lay. “ Is he still ina fit?” said 
the procureur du roi.——“ He is dead.” 

Villefort drew back a few steps, and, clasping his hands, exclaimed, 
with real amazement and sympathy,—*“ Dead! and so soon too !”—— 
“ Yes, it is very soon!” said the doctor, looking at the oorpse before 
him: but that ought not to astonish you; Monsieur and Madame de 
Saint-Méran died as soon. People die very suddenly in your house, 
M. de Villefort,” 

“What!” cried the magistrate, with an accent of horror and con- 
sternation, “are you still harping on_that terrible idea P?——* Still, 
sir; and I shall always do so,” replied D’Avrigny, “ for it has never for 
one instant ceased to retain possession of my mind: and that you may 
be quite sure I am not mistaken this time, listen well to what I am 
going to say, M. de Villefort.” The magistrate trembled oonvulsively. 

“ ‘here is a poison which destroys life almost without leaving any 
perceptible traces. I know it well; I have studied it in all its qualities 
and in the etlects which it produces,” I recognised the presence of 
this poison in the case of poor Barrois as well as in that of Madame de 
Saint-Méran. Thero is a way of detecting its presence. It restores the 
blue colour of litmus-paper reddened by an acid, and it turns syrup of 
violeta green. We have no litmus-paper, but, hark! here they come 

th the syrup of violets.” The doctor was right; steps were heard in 
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the passage. M. d’Avrigny opened the oor, and took from the hands 
of the femme-de-chambre a cup which cohtained two or three spoonfuls 
of the syrup; he then carefully closed the door. “ Look!” said he to 
the procureur du roi, whose heart beat eo loudly that it might almost 

heard; “ here is in this cup some syrup x violets, and this decanter 
contains the remainder of the lemonade which M. Noirtier and 
Barrois partook. If the lemonade be pure and inoffensive the syrup 
will colour; if, on the contrary, the lemonade be drugged with poison, 
the syrup will become n. k well at it!” 

The doctor then slowly poured some drops of the lemonade from the 
decanter into the cup, and, in an instant, a kind of light cloudy sedi- 
ment began to form at the bottom of the cup; this sediment first took 
a blue shade, then from the colour of sapphire it passed to that of opal, 
and from opal to emerald. Arrived at this last hue, it changed no 
more. The result of the experiment left no doubt whatever on the mind. 

“ The unfortunate Barrois has been poisoned,” said D’Avrigny ; “ana 
I will maintain this assertion before God and man!” Villefort said 
nothing, but he vlasped his hands, oyened his haggard eyes, and, over- 
come with his emotion, sank into a chair. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 


The Accusation. 


M. D’AVBIGNY soon restored the magistrate to consciousness, who 
had looked like a second eorpse in that chamber of death. “Oh! death 
is in my house !” cried Villefort. 

“ Say, rather, crime!” replied the doctor.——“ M. d’Avrigny,” cried 

Villefort, “ I cannot tell you all I feel at this moment,—terror, gnef, 
madness,” 
_ “ Yes,” said M. d’Avringy, with an imposing calmness, “ but I think 
it is now time to act. I think it is time to stop this torrent of mor- 
tality. I can no longer bear to be in pussession of these secreta without 
the hope of seeing the victims and society generally revenged.” Ville- 
fort cast a gloomy look around him. “ In my house!” murmured he; 
“in my house !”——“ Come, magistrate,” said M. d’Avrigny, “ show 
yourself a man; as an imerpreter of the law, do honour to your pro- 
fession by sacrificing your selfish interests to it.” 

“ You make me shudder, doctor! Do you talk of a sacrifice P” 

“ I do.”———“ Do you then suspect any one?” . 

“ T suspect no one; death rapa at your door—it enters—it not 
blindfolded, but circumspectly, from room to room, Well! I follow 
its course, I track its vassage ; I adopt the wisdom of the ancienta, and 
feel my way, for my friendship for your family and my respect for you 
are as a twofold bandage over my eyes; well——” 

“Oh! speak, speak, doctor; I shall have courage.” ; 

“ Well, sir, you have in your establishment, or in your family, per- 
hapa, one of those frightful phenomena of which each century produces 
only one. Locuste and Agrippina, living at the same time, are an ex- 
ception, and proves the determination of Providence to effect the entire 
ruin of the Roman empire, sullied by so many crimes. Brunebault 
and Frédégonde are the results of the painful struggle of civilization in 
its infancy, when man was learning to control mind, were it even by an 
emissary from the realms of darkness, All these women had been, or 
were, beautiful. The same flower of innocence bad flourished, or wae 
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sti)] flourishing, on their brow, that is seen on the brow of the culprit 
in your house.” Villefort shrieked, ciasped his hands, and looked at the 
doctor with a supplicating air. But the latter pursued without pity. 

“*Seek whom the crime would profit,’ says an axiom of jurispru- 
dence.” ———"* Doctor, cried Villefort, “ alas! ductor, how often has man’s 
justice been deceived by tHose fatal words! I know not why, but I foel 
that this crinie——” 

“ You ackuowledge, then, the éxistence of the crime?” 

“ Yos, I xee too plainly that it does exist. But it seems that it is in- 
tended to affect me personally. I fear an attack myself, after all these 
disasters.——“ Oh, man!” murmured D'Avrigny, “ the most selfish of 
all animals, the most personal of all creatures, who believes the earth 
turns, the sun shines, and death strikes for him alone,—an ant cursing 
God from the top of a blude of grass! And have those who have 
lost their lives lost nothing P—M. de Suint-Méran, Madame de Saint- 
Méran, M. Noirtier —” 

“Jlow! M, Noirtier 2” 

“Yes; think you it was the poor servant's life was coveted ? No, no; 
like Shakspeare’s Polonius, he died for another. It was Noirtier the 
emonide was intended for -1t i Noirtier, logically speaking, whe 
drank it; the other drank it only by accident; and although Burrois is 
dead, it was Noirtier whose death was wished for.”"-———“ But why did 
it not kill my father ?” 

“L told you ene evening, in the garden, after Madame de Saint- 
Meran’s death, because his systein is accustomed to that very poison ; 
and the dose was trifling for him, which would be fatal for another : 
because no one hnows, net. even the assassin, that, for the last twelve 
months, DP leave green AL. Nother brace for his araly tic affection ; 
while the assassin ts not ignorant, for he lias proved, that brucine is a vio- 
lent poison.” “Pity, pity!” muraured Villefort, wringing his hands. 

“ Follow tho eulpriv’s steps; he tirst hills M. de Saint-Méran = 

“Qh, doctor £"———“ T would swear to it; what I beard of his symp- 
toms azrees too well with wliat I have seen in the other cases.” Villefort 
ceased to contend; he only groaned. “ Ifo first kills M. de Saint- 
Meéran,” repeated the doctor, “then Madame de Saint-Meéran,—a 
double fortune to inherit.” Villefort wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead, “ Listen attentively.”——* Alas !” stammered Villefort, “I 
do not Jose a singie word.” 

“M. Noirtier,” resumed M. d@’Avrigny, in the same pitiless tone, — 
“MM. Noirtier had once made a will against you—against your family,— 
in favour of the poor, in fact; M. Noirtier is spared, because nothing 
isexpected fro. lim. But he has no sooner destroyed his first will 
and made a secor'l, than, for fear he should make a third, he is struck 
down: the will was made the day before yesterday, I believe: you see 
there has been no tune lust.” “Oh, mercy, M. d’Avrigny !” 

“No merey, sir! ‘Lhe physician has a sacred mission on earth; and 
to fulfil it. he begins at the source of life and goes down to the myste- 
rious darkness of the tomb. When crime has been committed, and 
God, doubtle-s in anger, turns away his face, it is for the physician to 
bring the culprit’ to justice.’ ——“ Have mercy on my child, sir!” 
raurmured Villefort. 

“You see it is yourself who have first named her—you, her father.’ 
——“ Have pity on Valentine! Listen! it is impossible, I would as 
aun rly accuse mysulf! Valentine, whose heart is pure as a diamond 
or a lily. 

“No pity, M. le praoureur du roi; the cnme is flagrant. Mademas- 
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seflu herself packed all the medicines which were sent to M. de Saint- 
Meéran; and M. de Saint-Méran is dead. Mademoiselle de Villefort 
prepared all the cooling draughts which Madame de Saint-Méran took, 
and Madame de Suint-Méran is dead. Mademoiselle de Villefort tont 
from the nands of Barrois, who was sent out, the lemonade which 
M. Noirtier has every morning, and he has escaped only by a miracle 
Mademoiselle de Villefort is the culprit!—She is the poisoner! M. | 
procureur du roi, I denounce Mademoiselle de Villefort ; do your duty ~ 
“ Doctor, I resist no longer; I can no longer detend myself: I beliave 
ou; but, for pity’s sake, spare my life, my honour !”——“ M. de Ville- 
fort? replied the doctor, with increased vehomence, “there are occa- 
sions when I dispense with all foolish human circumspection. If your 
daughter had committed only one crime, and I saw her meditati:2 
another, I would say * Warn her, punish her, let her pass the remaind«r 
of her life in a convent, weeping and praying.’ If she had commnitie! 
two crimes, I would say, ‘ Here, M. de Villefort, is a poison that tl e 
prisoner is not acquainted with, one that has no known antidote, quich 
as thought, rapid as lightning, mortal as thethunderbolt; give ber that 
ae recommending her soul to God, and save your honour and your 
ife, for it is yours she aims at; and I can picture her approaching vour 
pillow with ber oe ie smiles and her sweet exhortations. ran 
to you, M. de Vuillefort, if you do not strike first!’ This is what ! 
would say had she only killed two persons: but she has seen three 
deaths,—has contemplated three murdered persons,—has knelt by thi: - 
corpses! To the scaffold with the poisoner !—to the scaffold! Do yuo. 
talk of your honour? Do what I tell you, and immortulity awaits you. ’ 
Villefort fell on his knees, “ Listen,” said he; “I have not tie 
strength of mind you have, or rather that which you would not hav : 
if instead of my daughter Valentine your daughter Madeleine were 
cuncerned.” The doctor turned pale. “ Doctor, every son of wom: 
us born to suffer and todie; I am content tosulfer and to await denth 
“ Beware,” said M. d’Avrigny; “it may come slowly; you will see 
approach after having struck your father, your wife, perhaps your so. 
‘illefort, suffocating, pressed the doctor's arm. “ Listen!” cried )i 
“pity me,—help me! No, my daughter is not guilty. If you drag :. 
both before a tribunal I will stall say, ‘ No, my daughter is not guilt: . 
—there is no crime in my house. | will not acknowledge a crime in 11) 
house; for when crime enters a dwelling, it is like death: it does n-:: 
come alone.’ Listen !—W hat does it signify te you if I am murdere« ¢ 
—Are you my friend P—Are youa man ?—IHlave you a heart P—No, ye u 
are a physician !— Well, | tell you I will not drag my daughter before . 
tribunal, and give her up to the executioner! The bare idea would k:!; 
me,— would drive me like a madman to dig my heart out with ms 
finger-nails! And if you were mistaken, doctor !—if it were not ms 
daughter !—If I should come one day, pale asa spectre, and say to you, 
* Assassin! you have killed my child!’ Hold! if that should happeu, 
although I am a Christian, M. d’Avrigny, I should kill myself.” 
“Well,” said the doctor, after a moments silence; “J will wait.” Vil- 
lefort looked at him as if hehad doubted his words. “ Only,” continued 
M. @’Avrigny, with a slow and solemn tone, “if any one falls ill in 
your house, if you feel yourself attacked, do not send for me, for I will 
come no more. I will consent to share this dreadful secret with you; 
but I will not allow shame and remorse to grow and increase in my 
conscience, as crime and misery will in your house.” 
“Then you abandon we, doctor ?”——“ Yes, for I can follow you no 
farther; and I only stop at the foot of the scaffuld. Some further , 
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Sisoorecy Wil De Rates whew) Deine ie Crenanl waged 03, 
close. Adieu!” ; 
“TI entreat you, doctor! ”——*“ All the horrors that disturb my 
thoughts make your house odious and fatal. Adieu, sir.” ; 
“One word,—one singleyvord more, doctor! You go leaving me in 
all the horror of my situation, after increasing it by what you have 
revealed to me. But what will be reported of the sudden death of this 
r old servant ? ”»——-“ True,” said M. Tati ; “we will return.” 
‘he doctor went out first, followed by M. de ilfefort ; the terrified 
servauts were on the stairs and in the passage where the doctor would 
yass, “Sur,” said ])’Avrigny to Villefort, so loud that all might hear, 
‘poor Barrois has led too sedentary a life of Jate; accustomed formerly 
to ride on horseback, or in the carriage, to the four corners of Euro 
the monotonous walk round that arm-chair has killed him: his bl 
has thickened ; he was stout, had a short, thick neck, he was attacked 
with apoplexy, and I was culled in too late. .4 propos,” added he, in a low 
tone, “ take care to throw away that cup of syrup of voilets in the ashes.” 
The doctor, without shaking hands with Villefort, without udding a 
word to what be had said, went out amid the tears and lamentatious of 
the whole household. ‘The same evening all Villefort’s servants, who 
had assembled in the kitchen, and had a long consultation, came to tell 
Madame Villefort they wished to leave. No entreaty, no propusition 
of increased wages, could induce them to remain; to every argument 
they replied, “ We must go, for death is in this house.” ‘They all left, 
in ae of prayers and entreaties, sees tb Tyan regret at leaving so 
good a master and mistress, and especially Mademoiselle Valentine, so 
good go kind, and so gentle. Villefort looked at Valentine as they said 
this. She was in tears; and, strange as it was, in spite of the emotions 
he felt at the sight of these tears, he looked also at Madame de Villefort, 
and it appeared to him as if a slight gloomy smile had passed over her 
thin lips, like those meteors which are seen passing inauspiciously 
Detween two clouds in a stormy sky. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 
The Room of the Retired Baker. 


THr evening of the,day on which the Count de Morcerf had lef 
Danglu:s’ house with feclings of shame and anger, caused by the 
bankers declining the projected alliance between their two families, 
M. Andrea Cuvalcanti, with curled hair, moustaches in perfect order 
aud white gloyes which fitted admirably, had entered the courtyard 
of the banker’s house in La Chaussée d’Antin. He had not been 
more than ten minutes in tho drawing-room before he drew Danglars 
aside into the recess of a bow-window ; and, after an ingenious pre- 
amble, related to him al] his anxieties and cares since his noble father’s 
departure. He acknowledged the extreme kindness which had been 
shown him by the banker’s family, in which be bad been received as a 
son, and where, besides, his warmest affections had found an object on 
which to centre in Mademoiselle Dauglars. Danglars listened with the 
most profound attention ; he had expected this declaration the last two 
or three days; aud wheu at last it came, his Fin glistened as much as 
they hud lowered on listening to Morcerf. He would not, however, 
yield immediately to the young man’s request, but made a few oconsci- 
entious scruples. “Are you not rather young, M. Andrea, to think of 
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marrying ? "-———* I think not, sir,” Feplied M. Cavalcanti; “In Italy 
the nobility gen y marry young ; thre is so uncertain, we ought to 
eecure happiness while it is within our reach.” : 

“ Well sir,” said Danglars, “in case your proposals, which do me 
honour, are accepted by my wife and daughter, by whom shall the pre- 
liminary arrangements be settled ? So important a negotiation should, 
[ think, be conducted by the respective fathers of the young people: 

“Sir, my father is a man of great foresight and prudence. Jmagining 
I might wish to settle in France, he left me at his departure, together 
with the papers constituting my identity, a letter pronusing, if he 
approved of my choice, 150,000 livres per annum from the day 1 was 
married. So far as I van judge, 1 suppose this to be a quarter of my 
father’s revenue.” 

“1,” said Danglars, “have always intended giving my daughter 
600,000 francs as her dowry ; she is, besides, my sole heiress. 

* All would then be easily arranged if the baroness and her daughter 
are Willing. Wesbould command an annuity of 175,000 livres. Sup- 
posing, also, I should persuade the marquis to me me my capital, 
which is not likely, but still is possible, we would place these two or 
three millions in your hands, whose talent might make it realize ten 
per cent.” 

“T never give more than four per cent., and generally ouly three and 
a half; but to my son-in-law I would give five, and we would share the 

rofit."———“Very good, father-in-law,” said Cavalcanti, yielding to his 
ow-born nature, which would escape sometimes through the aristo- 
cratic gloss with which he sought to conceal it. Correcting himself 
immediately, he said, “ Excuse me, sir; hope alone makes me almost 
,——what will not reality do?”——“ But,” said Danglars, who on his 
pate did not perceive how svon theconversation, which was at first 
isinterested, was turning toa business transaction, “ there is, doubtless, 
a part of pour fortune your father could not refuse you ?” 

“ Which ?” asked the young man. 

“That you inherit from your mother.” 

“Truly, from my mother, Leonora Corsinari.” 

“How much may it amount to ?’——“ Indeed, sir,” said Andrea, “I 
assure youl have never given the subject a thought; but I suppose it 
must have been at least two millions.” Danglars felt as much over- 
come with joy as the miser who finds a lost treasure, or as the ship- 
wrecked mariner who feels himself on the solid ground instead of in 
the abyss which he expected would swallow him up. 

“Well, sir,” said Andrea, bowing to the banker respectfully, “ may I 
hope ??——“ You may not only hope,” said Danglars, “ but consider it 
a settled tning, if nu obstacle arises on your part,” 

= am, indeed, rejoiced,” said Andrea. 

“ But,” said Danglars, thoughtfully, “ how is it that your patron, M. 
de Monte-Cristo, did not make this proposal for you?” Andrea blushed 
uperoeeuDly: _“T have just left the count, sir,” said he, “he is, 
doubtloss, a delightful man, but inconceivably singular in his ideas: he 
estcems me highly he even told me he had not the slightest doubt that 
my father would give me the capital instead of the interest of my pro- 
perty; be has promised to use his influence to obtain it for me; but he 
also declared that he never had taken on himself the responsibility of 
making pro for another, and he never would. I must, however, do 
him the justice to add, that he assured me, if ever he had regretted the 
repugnance he felt to such a step, it was on this occasion, because he 
thought the projected union would be a happy and suitable one 
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Besides, if he will do nothing officially, he will answer any questions 
you propose to him. And now,” continued he, vith one of his most 
charming smiles, “ having finished talking to the father-in-law, I must 
address myseif to the banker.” 

“And what may you have to say to him ?” said Danglars, laughing in 


is turn. 

“That the day after to-morrow I shall have to draw upon you for 
shout four thousand francs; but tha count, expecting my bachelor’s 
revenue could not suffice for the coming month’s outlay, has offered me 
a draught for twenty thonsand francs, It bears his signature, as you 
see, which is all-suflicient.’——* Bring mea million such as that,” said 
Danglars, “TI shall be well pleased ;” putting the draught in his pocket, 
“Fix your own hour for to-morrow, and my cashier shall call on you 
with a check for eighty thousand francs.” 

“At ten o'clock then, if you please: I should like it early, as I am 
going into the country tu-morrow.” 

“ Very well, at ten o’clock ; you are still at the Hétel des Princes ?” 

“Yes.” The following morning, with the banker’s usual punctuality, 
the eighty thousand francs were placed in the young man’s hands, as 
he was on the point of starting, having left two hundred francs for 
Caderousse. He went out chiefly to avoid this dangerous enemy, and 
returned as late as possible in the evening. But scarcely had he stepped 
out of his carriage, when the porter met him with a parcel in his hand. 
“Sir,” said he, “the man has becn.” : 

“What man?” said Andrea, carelessly, apparently forgetting him 
whom he but too well recollected. 

“Jlim to whom your excellency pays that little annuity.” 

“Oh !” said Andrea, “my father’s old servant. Well, you gave him 
the two hundred francs I had Ic{t for him ?” 

“Yes, your excelleucy.” Andrea had expressed a wish to be thus 
addressed, “ But,” continued the porter, “ he would not take them.” 
Andrea turned pale; but asit was dark, no one noticed Ins paleness. 
“What! he would not take them ?” said he, with slight emotion. 

“No, he wished to speak to your excellency; I told him you were 

one out, which, after some dispute, he beheved, and gave me this 
etter, which he had brought with him already sealed.” 

“Give it me,” said Andrea, and he read by the light of his carriage- 
lamp,—‘ You know where I live ; I expect you to-morrow morning at 
nine o’clock.” 

Andrea exatnined it carefully, to ascertain if the letter had been 
opened, or if any indiscreet se had seen its contents, but it was so 
enrefully folded, no one could have read it, and the seal was perfect. 
“ Very well,” said he, “ Poor man! heis a worthy creature.” He leit 
the porter to ponder on these words, not knowing which most to admire, 
the master or the servant. “‘lake out the horses quickly, and come up 
to me,” said Andrea to his groom. In two seconds the young man had 
reached his room and burnt Caderousse’s letter. The servant entered 
just as he had finished. “ You are about my height, Peter,” said he, 

“ T have that l:onour, your excellency.” ; 

“You had a new livery yesterday ?”—-—“ Yes, sir.” 

“J have an engagement with a pretty little girl for this evening, and 
do not wish to be known; lend me your livery till to-morrow; I may 
sleep, perhaps, atan inn.” Deter obeyed. Five minutes after, Andrea 
left the hotel, completely disguised, took a cabriolet, and ordered the 
driver to take him to the Cheval Rouge, at Picpus. The next morning 
be ‘eft that inn as be had left the Hotel des Princes, without bein 
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noticed, walked down the Faubourg Sj. Antoine, along the Boulevard 
to Rue Ménilmontant, and, stopping al the door of the third house on 
the left, looked for some one of whom to make anauiry in the porter’s 
absence. “For whom are zou looking, my fine fellow?” asked the 
fruiteress on the opposite side. 

“M. Pailletin, if you please, my good woman,” replied Andrea. 

“ A retired baker ?” asked the fruiteress. 

“ Exactly.”——“ He lives at the end of the yard, on the left, on the 
third story.” Andrea went as she directed him, and on the third floor 
he found a hare’s paw, which, by the hasty ringing of the bell, it was 
evident he pulled with considerable ill-temper. A moment after, 
Caderousse’s face appeared at the ive in the door. “Ah! you ars 
punctual,” said he, as he unbolted the door. 

“Confound you and your punctuality!” said Andrea, throwing 
himself into a chair in a manner which implied that Le would rather 
have flung it at the head of his host. 

“Come, come, my little fellow, don’t beangry. See, I have thought 
about you—look at the good breakfast we are going to have; nothing 
but what you are fond of.” Andrea, indeed, inhaled the scent of some- 
Eine ook which was not unwelcome to him, hungry as he was; it 
was that mixture of fat and garlio peculiar to provincial kitchens of an 
inferior order, added to that of dried fish, and above all, the pungent 
smell of musk and cloves. These odours escaped from two deep dishes, 
which were overed, and placed on a stove, and from a copper pan 
placed in an old iron pot. In an adjoining room, Andrea saw also a 
tolerably clean table prepared for two, two bottles of wine sealed, the 
one with green, the other with yellow, a considerable portion of brandy 
in a decanter, and a measure of fruit in a cabbage-leaf, cleverly 
arranged on an earthenware plate. 

“ What do you think of it, my little fellow ?” said Caderousse. “ Ay! 
that smells good! you know I used to be a good cook ; do you recollect 
how you used to lick your fingers? You were among the first who 
tasted any of my dishes, and I think you relished them tolerably.” 
While ing, Caderousse went one ing a fresh supply of onions. 

“But,” said Andrea, ill-tempe y “pardieu! if it was only to 
breakfast with you, you disturbed me, I wish the devil had taken you ?” 

“My boy,” said Caderousse, sententiously, “ one can talk while eatin 
And et you ungrateful being! are you not pleased to see an o 
friend ? am weeping with joy.” He wastruly crying, but it would 
have been difficult to say whether joy or the onions produced the greatest 
effect on the lach gland of the old inn-keeper of the Pont-du- 
Gard. “Hold your tongue, hypocrite!” said Andrea; “ you love me!” 

“ Yes, I do, or may the devil take me, I know it is a weakness,” said 

erousee, ‘ but it overpowers me.” ; 

Mo yet it has not prevented your sending for me to play me some 


“Come!” said Caderousse, wiping his large knife on his aproa, “if I 
did not like ey do you think I should endure the wretched life you 
lead me ? ink for a moment: you have your servant’s clothes on— 
you therefore keep a servant; I have none, and am obliged to , prepare 
my own meéals: you sbuse my cookery because you dine at the table 
@’héte of the Hétel des Princes, or the Café de Paris. Well! I, too, 
could keep a servant; I, tao, eould have a tilbury; I, too, dine 
where I ; but why do Inot? Because I would not annoy my little 
Benedetto. Come! just acknowledge that I could, eh !” This address 
Was accompanied by:8 look which wasiby no moans ces toner: 

O 
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staud. “ Well!” said Andrea, “aamitting your love, why do you want 
we to breakfast with you?” =" 

“hat I may have the pleasure of seeing you, my little fellow.” 

“ What isthe use of seeing me after we have made all our arrange- 
mente P”?——“ Eh ! dear friend,” said Cadero “ are wills ever made 
without codicils? But you fiist came to preakiast, did you not ? Well! 
sit down, and let us begin with these pues and this fresh butter 
which I have put on some vine-leaves, to please you, wicked one. Ah { 
yes; you look at my room, my four straw chairs, my images, three francs 
each. But what do you expect P this is not the Hotel des Princes.” 

“Come! you are growing disconten you are no longer happy; 
you who only wish to appear a retired er.” Caderousse sig ed. 

Well, what have you to say? you have seen your dream realised.” _ 

_“T oan still say itis a dream; aretired baker, my poor Benedetto, is 
rioh—he has an annuity.” _ 

“Well, you have an annuity.”———“I have ?” 

“Yes, since I bring you your two hundred francs.” Caderousse 
shrugged up his shoulders. “It is humiliating,” said he, “thus to 
receive money given grudgingly ; an uncertain supply which may soon 

il, You see I am obliged to economize, in case your prosperity should 
cease, Well, my friend, fortune is inconstant, as said the chaplain 
of ——- regiment. I know your prosperity is great, rascal; you are to 
marry the daughter of Danglars.’ 

“What ! of Danglars P” 

“Yes, to be sure! must I say Baron Danglars? I might as well say 
Count Benedetto. Ie was an old friend of mine, and if he had not so 
bad a memory, be ought to invite me to your wedding, seeing he came 
to mine. Yes, yes, to mine; forsooth! he was not so proud then; he 
was an under-clerk to the good M. Morrell. I have dined many times 
with him and the count de Morcerf; so you seo 1 have some high 
connections, and were | to cultivate them a little, we might meet in the 
same drawing-rooms. ——-"“ Come, your jealousy represents everything 
to you in the wrong light.” 

That is all very fine, my Bonedetto, but 1 know what l am saying. 
Perhaps I may one day put on my_best cont, and presenting myself at 
the great gate, introduce myself, Mcanwhile let us sit down and eat.” 

erousse set the example, and attacked the breakfast with good 
appetite, erate oa dish he set before Hlis visitor. The latter seemed 
to have resigned himsclf: he drow the ourks, and partook largely of the 
fish with the gurlic and fat. “Ab! compeer,” said Caderonssa, “you 
are govung on better terms with your old landlord !”——“ Faith, yes,” 
replie Andres, whose hunger prevailed over every other feeling. 

So you. likeit, you rugue?”——“ Sou much that I wonder how a man 
who can 000 thus ve onan of Ae pa ae ; aia: 
* Do. you see,” sai rousse, “all my iness is marr one 
tngugat F = reoadentau wnsiice: Avi Ns | gained 

‘Phat I am. depen ‘on another, I who have always my own 
iveligod honestly.” 

: Re not let that disturb you, I have enough for two.” 

“No, truly; you may believe me if you will; at the end of every 
month I am tormented by remorse.”———" (Jood Caderousse 1” 

PR jmauch so, that yesterday I would not, take the two hundred 
ne. 

“Yes, you wished to speak to me: but was it indeed remorse, tell me ?” 

“True remorse; and, besides, an idea had atruck me.” Andres 
enuddered; he always did so at Caderousce’s ideas, “It ic miscrsdu— 
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do you see?—always to wait till the,end of the month.”——-* Oh!” 
eaid Andrea, philosophically, determinéd to watch his companion nar- 
rowly, “ does not life pass in waiting ? Do I, for instance, fare better P 
Well, I wait patiently, do I not ?” 

“y because instead of expecting two hundred wretched francs, you 

expect five or six thousand, perhaps ten, perhaps even twelve ; for you 
e care not to let any one know the utmost; down there, you 
always had little presents, and Christinas-boxes, you tried to hide from 
our poor friend Caderousse. Fortunately he is a cunning fellow, that 

1: eginkamel inni in to ble, to talk d 

“There you are nning again to ramble, again and again of 
the past! But whats the use of teasing me with so much repetition P” 

“Ah! you are only one-and-twenty, and -can forget the past; I am 
fifty, and am obliged to recollect it. But let us return to business,” 

“ Yes.”——=“ T was going to say, if I were in your place——” 

“ Well.”——“I would realize——” 

“ How would you realizeP”? 

“I would ask for six months’ in advance, under pretence of being 
able to purchase a farm, then with my six months’ I would decamp.” 

“Well, well,” said Andrea, “ that is no bad thought !” 

“ My dear friend,” said Caderousse, “eat of my bread, and take my 
advice, you will be none the worse off, physioally or morally.” 

“But,” said Andrea, “ why do you not acton the advice you give me P 
Why do you not realize a six months’, a year’s advance even, and retire 
to Brussels? Instead of living the retired baker, you might live asa 
bankrupt, pane his privileges: that would be very good.” 

“But how the devil would you have me retire on twelve hundred 
franos P”——“ Ah ! Caderousse,” said udroa. “how covetous you are! 
two months since you were dying with hunger.” one 

“In eating the appetite grows,” said Caderousse, grinning and show- 
ing his teeth, like a monkey laughing or a vie growling. “And,” 
added he, biting off with those large white teeth, an enormous mouth- 
ful of bread, “I have formed a plan.” Caderousse’s plans alarmed 
Andrea still more than his ideas; ideas were but the germ, the plan 
was reality. ‘Let me see your plan; I dare say it isa peeve One.” 

“Why not? Who formed the plan by which we left the establish- 
ment of M { eh? wasit not 1? and it was no bad one I believe, 
since here we are !”j 

“TI do not say,” replied Andrea, “that you never make a good oue; 
but let ussee your yo ; ; 

“Well,” pursued Caderousse, “can you without expending one s0u, 
put me in the way of getting fifteen thousand francs? No, fifteen 
thousand are not enough, I cannot again become an honest man with 
less than thirty thousand francs.” 

“No,” replied Andrea, drily, “no, I cannot.” 

“Ido not think you understand me,” replied Caderousse, calmly ; 
“I said without your laying out a sou.” ; 

“Dv you want me to commit a robbery to spoil all my good fortune— 
end yours with mine—and both of us to be dragged down there again ?” 

“It would make very little difference to me,” said Caderousse, “if I 
wore retaken; I ama poor creature to live alone, and sometimes pine 
for my old comrades; not like you, heartless creature, who would be 
glad never to see them again!” Andrea did more than tremble this 
time, he turned pale. 

“ Come, Caderousse, no nonsense !” he. ; . 

“Don’t alarm yourself, my sa Benedetto, but just point cus to me 
oO 
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some means of gaining those thirty shousand francs without your assist- 
ance; and I will contrive it.” ; 

“Well! I will eee! I will recollect you!” said Andrea. 

“ Meanwhile ron will raise my month to five hundred francs, my 
little fellow? I have a fancy, and mean to get a meter yee 

“Well! you shal] have yous five hundred francs,” said Andrea; “but 
it is very hard for me, my r Caderousse—you take advantage——” 

“ Bah !” said Caderousse, “ when you have access to countless stores.” 
One would have said Andrea anticipated his companion’s words, so did 
his eye flash like lightning, but it was but for a moment. “True,” he 
replied, “and my protector is very kind.” 

‘That dear protector,” said Caderousse; “and how much does he 
give you monthly P”-——* Five thousand francs.” _ 

“As many thousands as you give me hundreds! truly, it is only 
bastards who are thus fortunate. Five thousand francs per month ! 
what the devil can you do with all that ?»—— Oh! it is no trouble to 
spend that; and I am like you, I want a capital.” 

“ A capital !—yes—I understand—every one would like a capital.” 

“Well! and I shall get one.” _ 

“ Who will give it you—your prince ?” 

“ Yes, my prince? But unfortunately I must wait.” 

You must wait for what ?” asked Caderousse. 

“For his death.”——“ The death of your prince ?” 

“ Yes.”———“ low so?” 

“ Because he has made his will in my favour.” 

“Indeed ?”——* On my honour.” 

“For how much ?”——" For five hundred thousand.” 

“ Only that! It’s little enough !” 

“ But so it is.”———“ No, it cannot be !” 

“ Are you my friend, Caderousse ?” 

“ Yes, in life or death."——-“ Well ! I will tell you a secret.” 

“What is it P’——“ But remember——” 

“Ah! pardieu! mute as a carp,” ——“* Well! I think——” Andrea 
stopped and looked round him. “ You think? Donot fear; pardiew / 
we are alone.”—-—“ I think I have discovered my father.” 

“Your true father ?”——“ Yes.” 

“ Not old Cavalcanti ?” 

“ No, for he is gone again; the truc one, as you say.” 

“ And that father is——” 

* Well ! Caderousse, it is Monte-Cristo.”——* Bah !” 

“ Yes, you understand, that explains all. He cannot acknowledge me 
upenly, it appears, but he does it through M. Cavalcanti, and gives him 
fifty thousand francs for it.” 

“ Fifty thousand francs for being your father ! I would have done it 
for half that, for twenty thousand, for fifteen thousand; why did you 
not think of me, ungrateful man ?” 

“Did 1 know any thing about it, when it was all done when I was 
down there ?” 

“Ah! truly! And you say that by his will——” 

“ He leaves me five hundred thousand livres.” 

“ Are you sure of it ?”———“ He showed it me; but that is not all— 
there is a codicil, as I said just now.” 

* Probably.” ———* And in that codicil he acknowledges me.” 

“Oh! the good father! the brave father ! the very honest father (* 
said Caderousse, twirling a plate in the air between his two handa 

“ Now, say if I conceal anything from you !” 
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“No, and your confidence makes yoy honourable in my opinion ; and 
your princely father, is he rich, very rich P” 

“ Yes, in truth ; he does not himself know the amount of his fortune.” 

“Is it possible ?”——“ It is evident enough to me who am always at 
his house The other day, a banker’s clexk brought him fifty thousand 
francs in a portfolio about the size of your plate; yesterday, his banker 
brought him a hundred thousand francsin gold.” Caderousse was filled 
with wonder ; the young man’s words sounded to him like metal; and 
he thought he could hear the rushing of cascades of louis. “ And you 
g0 into that house ?” cried he, briskly.——“ When I like.” 

Caderousse was thoughtful fora moment. It was easy to perceive he 
was revolving some important idea in his mind. Then suddenly,— 
“ How I should like to see all that !” cried he; “how beautiful it must 
be !”———“ It is, in fact, magnificent,” said Andrea. 

“And does he not live in the Champs-Elysées ?” 

“Yes, No. 80."——“ Ab !” said Caderousse, “ No. 80.” 

“Yes, a fine house standing alone, between a court-yard and a garden, 
you must know it.”———* Possibly ; but it is not the exterior I care for, 
tis theinterior: what beautiful furniture there must be in it !” 

“ Have you ever seen the Tuileries ? ”»——“ No.” 

“Well! it surpasses that.”"——“It must be worth one’s while to 
aes Andrea, when that good M. Monte-Cristo lets fall his purse.” 

“It is not worth while to wait for that,” said Andrea; “money is as 
plentiful in that house as fruit in an orchard.” 

But you should take me there one day with you.” 

“How can I ? On what plea ?” 

“You are right; but you have made my mouth water; I must 
absolutely see it; I shall find a way.”——“ No nonsense, Caderousse |” 

“I willoffer myself as frotteur.’——“ The rooms are all carpeted.” 

“ Well, then, I must be contented to imagine it.” 

“That is the best plan, believe me.” 

“Try, at least, to give me an idea of what it is.” 

“How can I ?”——“ Nothing is easier. Is it large P” 

“ Middling.”———“ How is it arranged ?” 

“Faith, I should require pen, ink, and paper, to make a plan.” 

“They are all here,” said Caderousse, briskly. He fetched from an 
old secrétaire a sheet of white paper, and pen and ink. “ Here,” said 
Caderou “trace me all that on the paper, my boy.” Andrea took 
the pen with an imperceptible emile, and began.—* The house, as I said, 
is between the court and the garden; in this way, do you see? 
Andrea traced the garden, the court, and the house. 

“ High walls ?”——“ Not more that eight or ten feet.” 

“That is not prudent,” said Caderousse. 

“In the court are orange-trees in pots, turf, and clumps of flowers.” 

“ And no steel-traps ? ”———“ No.” ; 

“The stables ? "-—-—“Are on either side of the gate, which you see 
there.” And Andrea continued his plan. “Let us see the ground- 
oor,” said Caderousse. = ; — 

“On the ground-floor, dining-room, two drawing-rooms, billiard- 
room, staircase in the hall, and little back staircase.” ———“ Windows P” 

“Magnificent windows, so beautiful, so large, that I believe a man of 
your size could pass through each frame.” ‘ 

“Why the devil have they any stairs with such windows ?” 

“ Luxury has everything.’ ——“ But shutters ?” 

“ Yes, but they are never used. That count of Monte-Cristo is ap 
eriginal, who loves to look at the sky even at night.” 
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“ And where do the servante sledp ?”—— Oh! they have a house to 
themselves. Picture to yoursel! a pretty coach-house at the right-hand 
side where the ladders are kept. Well! over that coach-house are the 
servants’ rooms, with bells corresponding with the different apartments.” 

“ Ah, diable / bells did you say P »——“ What do you mean P” 

“Oh, nothing! Tonly sa§ they cost a load of money to hang; and 
what is the use of them I should like to know P” ; ; 

“Thero used to be a dog lot loose in the yard at night; but it has 
been taken fo the house at Auteml, to that you went to, you know.” 

“ Yes,”——-“ ] was saying to him only yesterday, ‘ You are imprudent, 
M. le Comte; for when you goto Autcuil, and take your servants, the 
house is left unprotected.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘what next?’ ‘ Well, next, 
some day you will be robbed.’”———“ What did he answer ?” 

“Ho quietly said, ‘ What doI care if Iam?’ ” 

“ Andrea, he has some secrétaire with a pes. We : 

“ How do you know ? ”-—“ Yes, which catches the thief in a trap 
and Beye atune. I was told there were such at the last exhibition.” 

“ He has simply a mahogany secrétaire, in which the key is always 
kept.”———“ And he is not robbed P” 

No; hisservants are all devoted to him.” 

**There ought to be some money in that secrctaire ?” 

“There may be. No one knows what there is.” 

“ And where is it P”———-“‘ On the first floor.” 

“Sketch me the plan of that floor, as you have done of the ground- 
floor, my boy.”———" That is very simple.” Andrea took the pen. “On 
the first grat do you see, there is the anteroom and drawing-room ; to 
the right of the drawing-room, a library and a study ; to the left, a bed- 
room and a dressing-room. The famous secrétaire is in the dressing- 
room. 

“Ie there a window in the dressing-room P”——-“ Two, one here and 
one there.” Andrea sketched two windows in the room, which formed 
an angle on the ping, and appeared a smaller square added to the long 
square of the bed-room. Caderousse became thoughtful “ Does he 
often go to Auteuil?” added he. : 

“'T'wo or three times a-week. To-morrow, for instance, he is going 
to ea the day and night there.”———“ Are you sure of it?” 

“ He has invited me to dine there.”-——“ ‘There is a life, for instance,” 
eaid Caderousse ; “a town-house and a country-house.” 

“That is what it is to be rich.”——“ And shall you dine there ?” 

“Probably.”—-—“ When you dine ae do you sleep there ?” 

“If I like, 1am at home there.” Caderousse looked at the young 
man as if to get at the truth from the bottom of his heart. But 
Andrea drew a cigar-case from his pocket, took a Havannah, quietly 
lit it, and began smoking. When do you want your five hundred 
francs P” said he to Caderousse. “Now, if you have them.” Andrea 
took five-and-twenty louis from his pocket. 

“Yellow bays P” said Caderousse: “no, I thank you.” 

“Oh! you despise them.” : 

“On the contrary, I esteem them ; but will not have them.” 

“ You can shears them, idiot; gold is worth five sous.” 

“Bractly; and he who changes them will follow friend Caderousse, 
lay hands on him, and demand what farmers. pay him their rent in 
go d. No nonsense, my good fellow; silver simply, round coins with 
the head of some monaroh or otheron them. An y may powess a 
five-frano pieoce.”———“ But do you suppose I carry five hun franos 
about with me? I should want a porter” 
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“Well, leave them with your porter, he is to be trusted; § will call 
for them.” ———" To-day ? ” 

No, to-morrow; I shall not have time to-day.” 

“Well, to-morrow I will leave them when I go to Auteuil.” 

“ May I depend on it P”———“ Certainly? 

“ Because I shall secure my housekeeper on the strength of it.” 

“Stop will that be all? Eh! And will you not torment me any 
more ?”’-———“ Never.” Caderousse had become so gloomy that Andrea 
feared he should be obliged to notice the change. He redoubled his 

ety and carelessness. ‘“‘ How sprightly you are!” said Caderousse ; 
“one would say you were already in possession of your property.”——= 
“No, unfortunately ; but when I do obtain it-——” 

“Well ?”——-“ I shall remember old friends, I only tell you that.” 

“ Yes, since you have such a good memory.” 

“What do you want? I thought you had ransomed me.* 

“I? Whatan idea! I who am going to give you another piece of 

advice.”——“ What is it?” 

“To leave behind you the diamond you have on your finger. We 
shall both get in trouble. You will ruin both yourself and me by your 
folly.”"-——“* How so?” said Andrea. 

“How! You put on livery; you disguise yourself as a servant, and 
yot keep a diamond on your finger worth four or five thousand franca.” 

“You guess well.” 

“TI know something of diamonds; I have had some.” 

“You do well to boast of it,” said Andrea, who, without becoming 
angry, as Caderousse feared, at this new extortion, quietly resigned the 
ring. Caderousse looked so closely at it, that Andrea well knew that he 
was examining if all the edges were perfect. 

“It is a false diamond,” said Caderousse. 

“You are joking now,” replicd Andrea. . 

Do not be angry ; we can try it.” Caderousse went to the window, 
touched the glass with it, and found it would cut. stags 

“ Confiteor !” said Caderousse, putting the diamond on his little 
finger; “I was mistaken; but those thieves of epee imitate so well 
that it is no longer worth while to rob a jeweller’s shop—it is another 
branch of industry paralysed.” ; 

“ Have you finished now ?” said Andrea—“do you want anything 
more P—will you have my waistcoat or my certificate? Make free now 
you have begun.” ; ; 

“No; you are, after all, a good companion ; I will not detain you, and 
will try to cure myself of my ambition.” ; 

“But take care the same une does not happen to you in selling the 
diamond you feared with the gold.” 

“T shall not sell it—do not fear it.” 

“ Not at least till the day after to-morrow,” thought the young man. 

“TIappy rogue!” said Caderousse; “you are going to find your 
cervante, your horses, your carriage, and your betrothed !” 

“ Yes,” said Andrea. “Well, I hope ycu will make mea handsome 
cvedding-present the day you m ademoiselle Danglars.” 

“T have already told you it is a fancy you have taken in your head.” 

“ What fortune has she ?”——“ But I tell you——” 

“A million?” Andrea shriare’ up his shoulders. 

“Let it be a million,” said Caderousse; “you can never have so 
much as I wish you.”——“ Thank you,” aaid the pane man 

“Oh, I wish it you with all my heart!” added Caderousse, with hie 
boarse laugh. “Stop, let me show you the way.” 
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“It is not worth while.”-——“ Yes, it is.” : 

“Why ?”——“ Because there is a little secret, a precaution I thought 
it desirable to take, one of Huret and Fitchet’s locks, revised and 
improved by Gaspard Caderousse; I will manufacture you a similar 
one when you are a capitalist.” 

“Thank you,” said Andrea; “I will let you know a week before- 
hand.” They parted. Caderousse remained on the landing until he 
had not only seen Andrea go down the three stories, but also cross the 
court. Then he returned hastily, shut his door carefully, and begap to 
study, like a clever architect, the plan Andrea had left him. nines 

“Dear Benedetto,” said he, “I think he will not be sorry to inherit 
his fortune, and he who hastens the day when he can touch his five 
hundred thousand will not be his worst friend.” 


CHAPTER LXXXIL 
The Burglary. 


THE day following that on which the conversation we have related 
took piace the count of Monte-Cristo set out for Auteuil, accompanied 
by Ali and several attendants, and also taking with him some horses 
whose qualities he was desirous of ascertaining. He was induced to 
undertake this journey, of which the day before he had not even 
thought, and which had not either occurred to Andrea, by the arrival 
of Bertuccio from Normandy, with intelligence respecting the house 
and sloop. The house was ready, and the sloop, which had arrived a 
week before, lay at anchor in a small creek, with her crew of six men, 
who, after having observed all the requisite formalities, were ready 
again to put to sea. The count praised Bertuccio’s zeal, and ordered 
him to prepare for a speedy departure, as his stay in France would not 
be prolonged more than a month. “ Now,” said he, “1 may require to 
go in one night from Paris to Trépot; let eight fresh horses be in 
readiness on the road, which will enable me to go fifty leagues in ten 
hours.”——“' Your highness had already expressed that wish,” said 
Bertuccio, “and the horses are ready. I have bought them, and stationed 
them myself at the most desirable posts, namely, in villages, where no 
one generally stops.” ——“ That’s well,” said Monte-Cristo; “I remain 
here a day or two, arrange accordingly.” As Bertuccio was leaving the 
room to give the requisite orders sepusan opened the door: he held a 
letter on a silver waiter.-—“ What do you do here?” asked the count, 
seeing him covered with dust ; “I did not send for you, I think ?” 

Baptistin, without answering, approached the count, and presented 
the letter. “Important and urgent,” said he. The count opened the 
letter, and read :— ; 


“'M. de Monte-Cristo is apprised that this night a man will enter his 
house in the Champs-Elysées with the intention of carrying off some 
papers supposed to be in the secrétaire in the dressing-room. The 
count’s well-known courage will render unnecessary the aid of the 
police, whose interference might seriously affect him who sends this 
advice. The count, by any opening from the bed-room, or by con- 
cealing bimself in the dressing-room, would be able to defend his 
property himself. Many attendants or apparent recautions would 
pont the villain from the attempt, and M. de Monte-Cristo would 

the opportunity of Jisovaring an enemy whom chance has re 
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tealed to him who now sends this warning to the count,—a warning 
he might not be able to send another time, if this first attempt shoul 
fail and another be made.” 


The count’s first idea was that this was an artifico—a gross deception, 
to draw his attention from a minor dan gér in order to expose him to a 
reater. He was on the point of sending the letter to the commissaire 
e police, notwithstanding the advice of his anonymous friend, or, 
rhaps, because of that advice, when suddenly the idea occurred to 
im that it might be some personal enemy, whom he alone should 
recognise ; and uver whom, if such were tne case, he alone could gain 
any advantage, as Fiesque had done over the Moor who would have 
killed him. We know the count’s vigorous and daring mind, denying 
anything to be impossible, with that energy which marks the great man. 
From his past life, from his resolution to shrink from nothing, the 
count had acquired an inconceivable relish for the contests in which he 
had engaged,—sometinies azainst nature, sometimes against the world, 
which may pass for the devil. ; 

“They do not want my papers,” said Monte-Cristo, “they want to 
kill me; they are no robbers, but assassins. I will not allow M. le 
Préfet de Police to interfere with my private affairs. I am rich enouky 
forsooth, to dispute his authority on this occasion.” The count recal ed 
Baptistin, who had Jeft the room after delivering the letter. “ Return 
to Paris,” said he; “asseinble the servants who remain there. 1 want 
all my household at Auteuil."—" But will no one remain in the 
house, my lord ?” asked Baptistin———“ Yes, the porter.” 

“My lord will remember that the lodge is at a distance from the 
house.” ——“ Well ?” ; 

“The house might be stripped without his hearing the least noise.” 

“By whom ? ”——“ By thieves.” 

“You are a fool, M. Baptistin; thieves might seri the house—it 
would annoy me less than to be disobeyed.” Baptistin bowed. 

“You understand me?” said the count; “ bring your comrades here, 
one and all; but let everything remain as usual, only close the shutters 
of the ground-floor.”——“ And those of the first-floor ? ” 

“You know they are never closed. Go!” 

The count signitied his intention of dining alone, and that no one but 
Ali should attend him. Having dined with his usual tranquillity and 
moderation, the count making a signal to Ali to follow him, went out 
by the side-gate, and on reaching the Bois de Boulogne, turned, ap- 
parently without design, towards Paris, and at twilight found himself 
rds his house in the Champs-Elysees. All was dark ; one solitary, 
feeble light was burning in the porn lodge, about forty paces distant 
from the house, as Baptistin had said. Monte-Cristo leant against a 
tree, and, with that eye which was so rarely deceived, searched the 
double avenue, examined the passers by, and carefully looked down the 
neighbouring streets, to sce that no one was concealed. Ten minutes 
pers thus, and he was convinced no one was watching him. He 

astened to the side-door-with Ali, entered pres patelys ants by the 
servants’ staircase, of which he had the key, gained his bedroom with- 
out opening or disarranging a single curtain, without even the porter 
having the slightest suspicion that the house which he supposed empty 
Contained ite chief occupant. ; . 

Arrived in his bedroom, the count motioned to Ali to stop; then he 
pied into the dressing-room, which he examined: all was as usual— 

precious secrétaire in its piace, and the key in the secrétaire. He 
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doubly locked it, took the key, returned to the bedroom-door, removed 
the double staple of the bolt, andewent in. Meanwhile Ali had procured 
the arms the count requircd, namely, a short carbine and a pair of 
double-barrelled pistols, with which as sure an aim might be taken as 
with a single-barrelled one. Thus armed, the count held the life of 
five men in his hands. If wis about half-past nine; the count and Ali 
ate in haste a crust of bread and drank a glass of Spanish wine, then 
Monte-Cristo slipped aside one of the movable panels, which enabled 
him to see into the anomins room. He had within his reach his 
pistols and his carbine, and Ali, standing near him, held one of those 
small Arabian hatchets, whose form has not varicd since the crusades. 
Through one of the windows of the bedroom, on a line with that in the 
dressing-room, the count could see into the street. Two hours passed 
thus. 1t was intensely dark; still Ali, thanks to his wild nature, and 
the count, thanks, doubtless, to his long confinement, could distinguish 
in the darkness the slightest movement of the trees. The little light in 
the lodge had been long extinct. It might be expected that the attac 
if indeed an attack was projected, would be made from the staircase o 
the ground-floor, and not from a window; in Monte-Cristo’s idea, the 
villains sought his life, not his money. It would be his bedroom they 
would attack, and they must reach it by the back staircase, or by the 
window in the dressing-room. The clock of the Invalides struck a 
quarter to twelve, the west wind bore on its moistened gusts the doleful 
vibration of the three strokes, As the last stroke died away, the count 
thought he heard a slight noise in the dressing-room ; this first sound, 
or, rather, this first grinding, was followed by a second, then a third; 
at the fourth, the count knew what to expect. A firm and well- 
practised hand was engaged in cutting the four sides of a pane of glass 
with a diamond. The count felt his heart beat more rapidly, Inured 
as men may be to danger, forewarned as they may be of peril, they 
understand by the fluttering of the heart and the shuddering of the 
frame, the enormous difference between a dream and reality, between 
the project and the execution. However, Monte-Cristo only made a 
sign to apprise Ali, who, understanding that danger was approaching 
from the other side, drew nearer to his master. Monte-Cristo was 
eager to ascertain the strength and number of his enemies. 

‘he window whence the noise prcceee was opposite the opening by 
which the count could sce into the dressing-room. He fixed his eyes 
on that window, he distinguished a shadow in the darkness ; then one 
of the panes became quite opaque, as if a sheet of paper were stuck on 
the outside, then the square cracked without falling. Through the 
opening an arm was passed to find the fastening, then a second; tho 
window turned on its hinges,and a man entered. He was alone. 

“That’s a daring rascal!” whispered the count. 

At that moment Ali touched him slightly on the shoulder; he 
turned. Ali pointed to the window of the room in which they were, 
facing the street. “ Good!” said he, “there are two of them; one acta 
while the other watches.” He made a sign to Ali not to lose sight of 
the man in the street, and returned to the one in the dressing-roem. 

The glass-outter had ente and was feeling his way, his arms 
stretched out before him. At last he appeared to have made himself 
familiar with all parte. There were two doors; he bolted them both. 

When he drew near to that of the bed-room Monte-Cristo expected 
he was ooming in, snd raised one of his pistols; but he supply heard 
the sound of the belts sliding in their copper rings, It was only 
precaution. The nooturnal visitor, ignorant of the count’s »*=:- 
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femoved the staples, might now thik himself at Lome, and pursue his 
euros with full security. Alone aad unoontrolled, the man then 
rew from his pocket something which the count could not discern, 
placed it on a stand, then went straight to the secrétaire, felt the lock, 
and, contrary to his expectation, found that the key was missing. But 
the glass-cutter was a prudent man, whehad provided for emer- 
peucie. The count soon heard the rattling of a bunch of shapeless 
eys, such as the locksmith brings when called to force a lock, and 
which thieves call nightingales, doubtless from the musio of ther 
nightly song when they turn the precious lock. “Ah! ah!” whispered 
Monte-Cristo, with a smile of disappointment, “he is only a thief!” 

But the man in the dark could not find the right key. He reached 
the instrument he had placed on the stand, touched a spring, and 
immediately a pale light, que bright enough to render objec distinct, 
was reflected on the hands and countenance of the man. “ Hold!’ 
exclaimed Monte-Cristo, starting back, “it is —— 

Ali raised his hatchet. “ Don’t stir,” whispered Monte-Cristo, “and 
put down your hatchet; we shall require no arms.” Then he added 
some words in a low tone, for the exclamation which surprise had 
drawn from the count, weak as it had been, had startled the man, who 
remained in the position of the old grinder. It was an order the 
count had just given, for immediately Ali went noiselessly, and returned, 
pearing a dress and a three-cornered hat. Meanwhile Monte- 
Cristo had rapidly taken off his great-coat, waistcoat, and shirt, and one 
might distinguish by the glimmering through the open pane that he 
wore one of those pliant tunics of steel mail, of which the last in 
France, where daggers are no longer feared, was worn by King Louis 
XVI, who feared the dagger at his breast, and whose head was cleft 
with a hatchet. This tunic soon disappeared under a long cassock, as 
did his hair under a priest’s wig; the three-cornered hat over this 
effectually transformed the count into an abbé. — ; 

The man, hearing nothing more, had again raised himself, and while 
Monte-Cristo was completing his disguise, had advanced straight to the 
socrétaire, whose lock was beginning to crack under his nightingalo. 
“ Well done !” whispered the count, who depended on the secret spring 
which was unknown to the picklock, clever as he might be,—“ well 
done —you have a few ninutes’ work there.” And he advanced to the 
window. The man whom he had seen seated on a fence had got down, and 
was still pacing the street; but, strange as it appeared, he cared not for 
those who might pass from the avenue of the hamps-Elysées or by the 
Faubourg St. Honoré; his attention was engrossed with what was 
passing at the count’s, and his only aim appeared to be to discern every 
movement in the dressing-room. 

Monte-Cristo suddenly struck his finger on his forehead, and a smile 
passed over his lips. Then drawing near to Ali, he whispered— 

“Remain here, concealed in the dark, and whatever noise you hear, 
whatever passes, only come in or show yourself if I call you.” Ali 
bowed in token of strict obedience, Monte-Cristo then drew a ale 
taper from _ a cioset, and when the thief was deeply engaged with his 
lock, silently opened the door, taking care that the light should shine 
directly on bis face. The door opened so quietly that the thief heard 
no mond But, to his astonishment, the room was in a moment light, 

e turn 

“ Good evening, dear M. Caderousse!” said Monte-Cristo; “ what 
are you doing here at such an hour?”———"'The Abbé Busoni!” ex- 
claimed Caderousse; and, not knowing bow this etrange apparition 
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vould have entered when he had bolted the doors, he let fall his bunch 
of keys, and ren:ained motionless and stupified. The count pee him- 
self between Cadcrousse and the window, thus cutting off from the 
thief his only chance of retreat. “The Abbé Busoni!” repeated 
Caderousse, fixing his haggard gaze on the count. __ 

“Yes, doubtless !—the Abbé Busoni himself,” replied Monte-Cristo, 
“and I am very glad you recognise me, dear M. Caderousse ; it proves 
you have a good memory, for it must be about ten years since we last 
met.” This calmness of Busoni, combined with his irony and boldness, 
staggered Caderousse.——“ L’abbé! Pabbé!” murmur he, clenching 
bis fists, and his teeth chattering. ; ; 

“So you would rob the count of Monte-Cristo ?” continued the 
false abbé.——“ M. |’ Abbé,” murmured Caderousse, seeking to regain tho 
window, which the count pitilessly intercepted,“ M. Abbé, I don’t 
know—believe me—I take my oath——” 

“A pane of glass out,” continued the count, “a dark lantern, a 
bunch of false keys, a secrétaire half foroed; it is tolerabiy eviden - 

aderousese was choking ; he looked round for some corner to hide 
in—some way of escape. ome, come,” continued the count, “I see 
you are still the same—an assassin.”———“M. ]’Abbé, since you know 
everything, you know it was not I, it was La Carconte; that was 
proved at the trial, since I was only condemned to the galleys.”——“ Is 
your time then expired, since I find you in a fair way to return there P” 

“N "Abbé, I have been liberated by some one.” 

“That some one has done society a great kindness,” 

“Ah!” said Caderousse, “J had promised——” 

“ And you are breaking your promise!” interrupted Monte-Cristo. 

“ Alas, yes!” said Caderousse, very uneasily. 

“A bad relapse! That will lead you, if I mistake not, to the Place 
de Gréve. So much the worse—so much the worse, déavolo / as they say 
in my country.”——“ M. P Abbé, I am impelled——” 

“ Every criminal says the same or ir Poverty——” 

“Pshaw!” said Busoni, disdainfully; “poverty may make a man 
beg, steal a loaf of bread at a baker’s door, but not cause him to open a 
secrétaire in a house supnoe? to be inhabited. And when the jeweller 
Johannés had just paid you 45,000 francs for the diamond I had given 
you, and you killed him to get the diamond and the money both, was 
that also poverty ?”’ 

“Pardon, M. )’Abbé!” said Caderousse; “you have saved my life 
once, save me again !”-———-** That is but poor encouragement.” 

“Are you alone, M. |’Abbé, or have you there soldiers ready to seize 
me?”-———“ ] am alone,” said the abbé, “and I will again have pity on 
you and will let you eae, at the risk of the fresh miseries my weak: 
ness may ion to, if you tell me the truth.” 

“ Ah, M. Abbé,” cried Caderousse, clasping his hands, and drawin 
voaror to Monte-Cristo, “ I stag Saher tp 9 you are my deliverer.” 

“You mean to ~ ou have been freed from confinement.” 

“Yes, in truth, M. ”Abbé.”——“ Who was your liberator ! ” 

“ An Englishman.”——“ What was hisname?” _ ; 

“Lord Wilmore.”——*“ I know him; I shall know if you lie.” 

“M. ee tell you the simple truth.” 

“Was this Englishman protecting you ? ” ; 

No, not me, but a young Corsican, my companion.” 

“ What was this young Corsican’s name ?” ——“ Benedetto.” 

“Is that his Christian name?”——“He had no other; he was a 
foundling.”———"Then this young man escaped with you? *-——-“ He did.” 
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“In what way ?”——“ We were working at St. Mandrier, near 
Toulon. Do you know St. Mandrier ?”#&—*“T do.” 
“In the hour of rest, between noon and one o’clock——” 
“ Galley-slaves having a nap after dinner! We may well pity the 
poor fellows!” said the abbé. 
“ Nay,” said Caderousse, “one can’t alwa}s work—one is not a dog !” 
“So much the better for the dogs!” said Monte-Cristo. 
“While the rest slept, then, we went away a short distance; we 
severed our fetters with a file the Englishman had given us, and swam 
aay ar And what is become of this Benedetto ?” 
“T don’t know.”——" You ought to know.” 
“Ne, in truth; we parted at Hyéres.” And to give more weight to 
his protestation, Caderousse advanced another step towards the abbé, 
who remained motionless in his Dee. as calm as ever, and pursuing his 
interrogation. “You lie!” said the Abbé Busoni, with a tone of 
irresistible authority. 
“M. PAbbé!”——“ You lie! This man is still your friend, and you, 
perhaps, make use of him as your accomplice.” 
“Oh, Monsieur |’Abbe ! ”——“ Since you left Toulon what have you 
lived on? Answer me! ”——“ On what I could get.” _ 
_ “You lie!” repeated the abbé, a third time, with a still more impera- 
tive tone. Caderousse, terrified, looked at the count. “ You have lived 
on the money he has given you.”——-“ True!” said Caderousse ; “ Bene- 
detto has become the son of a great lord.” 
“ How can he be the son of a great lord ?”-——“ A natural son.” 
“ And what is that great lord’s name?” 
“The count of Monte-Cristo, the very same in whose house we are.” 
_“ Benedetto the count’s son!” replied Monte-Cristo, astonished in 
his turn.——“ Forsooth ! I suppose so, since the count has found him a 
false father—since the count gives him four thousand francs a month, 
and leaves him 500,000 francs 1n his will.” 
“Ah! ah!” said the false abbé, who began to understand; “and what 
name does the young man bear meanwhile ?” ——“ Andrea Cavalcanti.” 
“Is it, then, that young man whom my friend the count of Monte- 
Cristo has received into his house, and who is going to marry Made- 
moiselle Danglars ? ”——“ Exactly.’ ao ; 
“ And you suffer that, you wretch !—you who know his life and his 
crime ?”-——-—“ Why should I stand in a comrade’s way ” said Caderousse. 
“You are right; it is not you who should apprise M. Danglars, it is 1.” 
Do not do so, M. Abbé.” . 

“ Why not ?”———“ Because you would bring us to ruin.” 

“And you think that to save such villains as you I will become an 
ttor of their plot—an accomplice in their crimes P” 

“'M. PAbbé,” said Caderousse, drawing still nearer. 

“T will ex all.”——“ To whom ?” ; 

“To M. Danglars."——“ By Heaven!” cried Caderousse, drawing 
from his waistooat an open knife, and striking the count in the breast, 
“ you shall disclose nothing, M. l’Abbé.” ‘T'o Caderousse’s great astonish- 
ment, the knife, instead of plereank the count’s breast, flew back 
blunted. At the same moment the count seized with his left hand the 
assassin’s wrist, and wrung it with euch strength that the knife fell from 
his stiffened fingers, and Caderousse uttered a cry of pain. But the count, 

rding , continued to wring the bandit’s wrist until, his 
arm & he fell first on his knees, then flat on the floor. 
The count then placed his foot on his heed oe I know not what 
restrains me from crushing thv skull, ! 
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is Ah, mercy—mercy ! ” onied, Caderousse. The count withdrew his 
foot. “Rise!” said he. Caderousse rose. _ 

“What a wrist hg have, M. Abbé!” said Caderousse, stroking his 
arm, all bruised by the fieshy pincers which had held it,—* what a 
wrist !”————“ Silence! God eBives me strength to overcome a wild 
beast like you ; in the name of that God I act—remember that, wretch ! 
—and to spare thee at this moment is still serving Him.” 

“Oh!” said Caderousse, groanigg with pain. _ 

“Take this pen and paper, and write what I dictate.” 

“TI don’t know how to write, M. l’Abbé.” 

“You lie! Take this pen, and write!” Caderousse, awed by the 
superior power of the abbé, sat down and wrote :— 

f the abbé, sat d d 


“Sir,—-The man whom you are receiving at your house, and to whom 
you intend to marry your daughter, is a felon who escaped with me 
from confinement at Toulon. He was No. 59, and I No. 58. He was 
called Benedetto; but he is ignorant of his real name, having never 
known his parents.” 

“Sign it!” continued the count, 
“ But would you ruin me? ”———“If I sought your ruin, fool, I should 
drag you to the first guard-house; besides, when that note is delivered, 
in all probability you will bave no more to fear. Sign it, then!” 

aderousse signed it. “The address :—A Monsieur le Baron Danglars, 
hanker, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin.” Caderousse wrote the address. 
The abbé took the note. _“ Now,” said he, “that suffices—begone !” 

“Which way ?”—-——“ The way you came.”-——“ You wish me to get 
out at that windowP”——* You got in very well.” 

Oh! you have some design against me, M. l’Abbé.”———“ Idiot ! what 
design can I have? *——“ Why, then, not let me out by the door?” 

“* What would be the advantage of waking the porter?” ——“M. Abbé, 
tell me, do you not wish me dead ?”—.“ I wish what God wills.” 

“But swear that you will not strike me as I go down.” 

“ Cowardly fool !°-———“‘ What do you intend doing with me?” 

“J ask you what can I dof I have tried to make you a happy man, 
and you have turned out a murderer.”———“ M. ]’ Abbé,” said Caderousso, 
“make one more attempt—try me once more!”———“ I will,” said the 
count. “ Listen !—you know if I may be relied on.” 

* Yas,” said Caderousse.——“ If you arrive safely at hone——” 

“What have I to fear, except from you?”———"“ If you reach your 
home safely, leave Paris, leave l'rance; and wherever you may be, so 
long as you conduct yourself well, I will send you as anauity ; for, 
if you return home safely, then——” 

‘Then ?” asked Cadcrousse, shuddering. 

“Then I shall believe God has forgiven you, and I will forgive you 
too.” As true as I am a Christian,” stammered Caderousse, “ you 
will make me die of fright!” ; 

“ Now, begone!” said the count, pointing to the window. 

aderousse, ecarcely yet relying on this promise, put bis legs out of 
the window and stood on the ladder. “ Now go down,” said the abbé, 
folding his arms, Understanding he had nothing more to fear from 
him, Caderousse began to go down. Then the count brought the taper 
to the window, that it mig t be seen in me Champs-Elysées that a man 
was getting out of the window while another held a light-——“ What are 
vou doing, M. Abbé? Suppose a watchman should pass?” And he 
blew out the light. He then descended, but it was only when he felt his 
foot touch the ground that he was satisfied be was safe. : 
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Monte-Cristo returned to his bedroom, and glancing rapidly from the 
gardon to the street, he saw firet Cader dusse, who, after walking to the 
end of the garden, fixed his ladder a the wall at a different part 
from where he came in. The count then looking over into the street, 
saw the man who appcared to be waiting run in the same directio 
and place himself against the angle of the Wall where Caderousse woul 
come over. Caderousse climbed the ladder slowly, and looked over the 
coping to see if the street was quiet. No one could be seen or heard. 
The clock of the Invalides struck one. Then Caderousse sat astride the 
coping, and, drawing up his ladder, passed it over the wall; then began 
to descend, or rather to slide down by the two stanchions, which ho did 
with an ease which proved how accustomed he was to the exercise. 
But, once started, he could not stop. In vain did he see a man start 
from the shade when he was half-way down—in vain did he see an arm 
raised as he touched the ground. Before he could defend himself that 
arm struck him so violently in the back, that he let go the ladder, cry- 
ing, “Help!” A second blow struck him almost immediately in the 
side, and he fell, calling, “ Help! murder!” Then, as he rolled on the 
ground, his adversary seized him by the hair, and struck him a third blow 
in the chest. This time Caderousse endeavoured to call again, but he 
could only utter a groan, and he shuddered as the blood flowed from 
his three wounds, The assassin, finding he no longer cried, lifted his 
head up by the hair; his 7s wore closed, and mouth distorted. The 
murderer, supposing him dead, let fall his head and disppeared. Then 
Caderousse, feeling that he wes leaving him, raised himself on his elbow, 
and, with a dying voice, cried with great effort—“ Murder! 1 am 
dying! Help M. ?Abbe—holp!” 

This mournful appeal pierced the darkness. The door of the back- 
staircase opened, then the side-gate of the garden, and Ali and his 
master were on the spot with lights. 


CUAPTER LXXXIII. 
The Hand of God. 


CaDEROUSSE continued to call piteously,—“ M. PAbbé, help! L.slp 1” 

“ What is the matter?” asked Monte-Cristo. 

“Help!” cried Cadcrousse; “I am murdered!” 

“ We are here ;—take courage!” 

_“ Ah, it’s all over! You are come too late ;—you are come to see me 
die. What blows! what blood!” Ile fainted Ali and his master 
conveyed the wounded man into a room. Monte-Cristo motioned to 
Ali to undress him, and he then examined his dreadful wounds, “My 
God!” he exolaimed, “thy vengeance is sometimes delayed, but only 
that it may fall the more effectually.” Ali looked at his master for 
further instructions. “Conduct here immediately the procureur du roi, 
M. de Villefort, who lives in the Faubourg St. Honoré. As you pass 
the lodge, wake the porter, and send him for a surgeon.” Ali obeyed, 
leaving the abbé alone with Cadgruusse, who had not yet revived. 

When the wretched man again opened his eyes, the count looked at 
him with a mournful srpresion of pity, and his lips moved as if in 
Pra “A eon, M. ’ Abbé—a surgeon !” said Caderousee. 

“I have sent for one,” replied the abbé. at 

“I know he cannot save ny life, but he may strengthen me to give 
my evidence,”———“ Against w om f Pann Against my murderer.” 
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“Did you recognize him ?”——-“ Yes—it was Benedetto.” 

“The young Corsican ?”——“Himself.”——-" Your comrade?” = ° 

“Yes. After giving me the plan of this house, doubtless hoping 1 
should kill the count and he thus become his heir, or that the count 
would kill me and I should be out of his way, he waylaid me, and has 
murdered me,.”——“ I have dlso sent for the procureur du roi.’ 

“ He will not come in time; I feel my life fast ebbing.” 

“Stop!” said Monte-Cristo. He left the room, and returned in five 
minutes with a pial. The dying man’s eyes were all the time riveted 
on the door, through which he hoped succour would arrive. “ Hasten, 
M.)’Abbé !—hasten! I shall faint again!” Monte-Cristo approached, 
and dropped on his purple lips three or four drops of the contents 
of the phial. Caderousse drew a deep breath. “Oh!” said he, “ that 
is life to me; more, more !”———“ Two drops more would kill you.” 
replied the abbé. 

‘Oh, send for some one to whom I can denounce the wretch !” 

“Shall I write your deposition? You oan sign it.”——“ Yes, yes,” 
said Caderousse; and his eyes glistened at the thought of this posthu- 
mous revenge. Monte-Cristo wrote :— 


“TI die murdered by the Corsican Benedetto, my comrade in the 
galleys at Toulouse, No. 59.” 


“ Quick, quick !” said Caderousse, “ or I shall be unable to sign it.” 

Monte-Cristo gave the pen to Caderousse, who collected all hi 
strength, signed it, and fell back on the bed, saying,—“ You will relate 
all the rest, M. PAbbé; you will say he calls him :! Andrea Cavalcanti. 
He lodges at the Hotel des Princes. Oh, I «.. dying!” Hoe again 
fainted. The abbé made him smell the «: .‘:.:.5 of the phiak, and be 
again opened his eyes. His desire for revenge had not forsaken him 

“Ah! you will tell all I have said: will you not, M. PAbbé ?” 

“Yes, and much more.” ——“ What more will you ei! aie 

“I will say he had doubtless given you the plan of this house, in the 
hope the count would kill you. I will say, likewise, he had apprised 
the count, by a note, of your intention ; and the count being absent, 
read the note, and sat up to await you.” ; 

“ And he will be guillotined, will he not?” said Caderousse. “ Promise 
me that, and I will die with that hope.” 

“YT will say,” continued the count, “that he followed and watched 
you the whole time, and when he saw you leave the house, ran to the 
angle of the wall to conceal himself.”-——* Did you see all that ?” 

‘Remember my words: ‘If you return home safely, I shall believe 
God has forgiven you, and I will forgive you also.’ ” 

“And you did not warn me!” cried Caderousse, raising himself on 
his elbows. “You knew I should be killed on leaving this house, and 
did not warn me !”———“ No, for I saw God’s justice placed in the hands 
of Benedetto, and should have thought it sacrilege to oppose the designs 
of Providence.” 

“God’s justice! Speak not of it, M. ?Abbé. If God were just, you 
know many would be punished who now eacape.”——-“ Patience !” said 
the abbé, in a tone which made the dying man shudder — “have 
patience!” Caderousse looked at him with amasement. “ Besides,” 
said the abbé, “God is merciful to all, as he has eee as he 1s 
first a father, then oF cig solani you then believe in P* said 
Caderousse.”———“ Had I been so unhappy as not to believe in him 
until now,” said Monte-Cristo, “I must ve on seeing you.” 

Caderousse raised his clenched hands towards heaven. 
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as if to command him to believe; i“ this 1s what the God in whom, on 
‘our death-bed, you refuse to believe, has done for you: he gave you 

ealth, strength, regular employment, even friends—a life, in fact, 
which a man might enjoy with acalm conscience. Instead of improving 
these gilts, rarely granted so abundantly, this has been your course: you 
have given yourself up to sloth and drunkenness, and in a fit of intoxi- 
cation havo ruined your best friend.” ———“ Help !” cried Caderousse, “I 
require a surgeon, not a priest ; perhaps I am not mortally wounded— 
I may not die; perhaps they can yet save my life.” 

“Your wounds are so far mortal, that without the three drops I gave 
you, you would now be dead. Listen, then.”——“ Ah!” murmured 
Caderousse, “ what a strange priest you are! you drive the dying to 
despair instead of consoling them.” 

“ Listen,” continued the abbé. “ When you had betrayed your friend, 
God began not to strike, but to warn you: poverty overtook you; you 
had already passed half your life in coveting that which you might have 
honourably acquired, and already you contemplated crime under the 
excuse of want, when God worked a miracle in your behalf, sending 
you, by my hands, a fortune—brilliant, indeed, for you, who had never 

any. But this unexpected, unhoped-for, unheard-of fortune 
sufficed you no longer when once you possessed it; you wished to 
double it; and how? by a murder! You succeeded, and then God 
snatched it from you, and brought you to justice.” 

“It was not I who wished to kill the Jew,” said Caderousse; “it was 
Ia Caroonte.”——“ Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “and God, I cannot say in 
justice, for His justice would have slain you—but God, in His mercy, 
spared your life.” ; 

“ Paurdieu ! to transport me for life; how merciful !” 

“You thought it a mercy then, miserable wretch! The coward, who 
fearcd death, rejoiced at poueey disgrace, for, like all galley-slaves 
you said, ‘I may escape from prison, I cannot from the grave.’ And 
you said truly; the way was opened for you unexpectedly : an English- 
man visited Toulon, who had vowed to rescue two men from infamy 
and his choice fell on you and your companion; you reccived a secon 
fortune, money and tranquillity were restored to you; and you who 
had been condemned to a felon’s life, might live as other men: then, 
wretched creature! then you tempted God athird time. ‘I have not 
enough,’ you said, when you had more than you before possessed, and 
vou committed a third crime, without reason, without excuse. God is 
wearied, he has punished you.” Caderousse was fast sinking. “Give 
me drink,” said he; “I thirst—I burn!” Monte-Cristo gave him s 
glass of water. “And yet that villain, Benedetto, will escape [Pe 

No one, I tell you, will escape; Benedetto will be punished.’ 

“Then you, too, will be punished for you did not do your duty as a 
priesi—you should have prevented Benedetto from killing me.”—— 

] 1” said the count, with a smile which petrified the dying man, “ when 
you had just broken yout knife against the coat of mail which pro- 
tected my breast! Yet, perhaps, if I had found you humble and 
penitent, I might have prevynted Benedetto from killing you; but 2 
{uund you proud and posaieg i ( and I left you in the hands of God.” 

“I do not believe there is a God!” howled Caderousse; “ you do nut 
beheve it: you lie—you lie!” . 

“ Silence !* said the abbé; “you will force the last drop of blood frow 

our veins. What! you do not believe in God when He & striking you 
? you will not believe in Hin, who requires but a prayer, 8 word, 
? 
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a tear, ana He will forgive ? God, who might have directed the assassin’s 
dagger so as to end your career tn a moment, has given you this quarter 
of an hour for repentance. Reflect, then, wretched man, and repent.” 

“No,” said Caderousse, “no; I will not repent: there is no God, 
there is no Providence—allcomes by cLance.”———“ There is a Provi- 
dence, there is a God,” said Monte-Cristo, “ of which you are a striking 
proof, as you lie in utter despair, denying Him ; while 1 stand before 
you, rich, happy, safe, and entreating that God in whom you endeavour 
not to believe, while in your heart you still believe in Him.”——“ But 
who are you, then?” asked Caderousse, fixing his dying eyes on the 
count. “Look well at me!” said Monte-Cristo, putting the light near 
his face. “Well! the abbé—the Abbé Busoni.” Monte-Cristo took 
off the wig which disfigured him, and let fall his black hair, which added 
so much to the beauty of his pallid features. “Oh!” said Caderousse, 
thunderstruck, “but for that black hair, I should say you were the 
Englishman, Lord Wilmore.” ; 

“Iam neither the Abbé Busoni nor Lord Wilmore,” said Monte- 
Cristo; “think again, do you not recollect me?” ‘There was a magio 
effect in the count’s words which once more revived the exhausted 
powers of the miserable man. “ Yes, indeed,” said he, “I think I have 
seen you and kuown you formerly.”——‘“ Yes, Caderousse, you have 
seen me, you knew me once.” : 

“ Who, then, are you ? and why, if you knew me, do you let me die ?” 

“Becauso nothing can save you, your wounds aro mortal. Ilad it 
been possible #0 save your life, I should have considered it another 
proof of Gud’s mercy, and I would again have endeavoured to restore 
you, I swear by my father’s tomb.” 

- By your father’s tomb!” said Caderousse, supported by a super- 
natural power, and half-raising himself to see more distinctly the man 
who had just taken this oath which all men hold sacred; “who, then, 
are you?” The count had watched the approach of death. He knew 
this was the last struggle, he approached the dying man, and pa 
over him with a calm and melancholy look, he whispered, — I am— 
am-——” And his almost closed lips uttered a name so low that the 
count himself appeared afraid to hear it. Caderousse, who had raised 
himself on his knees, and stretched out his arm, tried to draw back, then 
ciasping his hands, and raising them with a desperate effort,—“Oh! 
my God! my God !” said he,* pardon me for having denied Thee ; Thou 
dost exist; Thou art, indeed, man’s father in heaven, and his judge on 
earth. My God, my Lord, I have long despised Thee! Pardon me, my 
God; receive me, O my Lord!” Caderousse sighed deeply, and fell 
Sank with agroan. The blood no longer flowed from his wounds. He 
was dead. 

_“ One f? said the count, mysteriously, his eyes fixed on the corpse, 
disfigured by so awful a death. Ten minutes afterwards the surgeon 
and the proeureur du roi arrived; the one aA ge by the porter. 
the other by Ali, and were received by the Abbé Busoni, who was 
praying by the side of the corpse. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
Beauchamp. 
Tux daring attempt to rob the count was the topic of conversation 


tho ut Paris for the noxt fortnight: the man had signed 
denote ‘declaring Benedetto to be the poking The police bad 
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orders tw make the strictest search for the murderer. CUaderousse’s 
knife, dark lantern, bunch of keys, aad one, prs dee the waist- 
coat, which could not be found, were deposited at the ; the 
corpse was conveyed to La Morgue. The count told every one this 
edventure had happened during his absence at Auteuil, and that he 
only knew what was related by the Abbé*Busoni, who that evening, by 
mere chance, had requested to pass the night in his house to examine 
some valuable books in his library. Bertuccio alone turned pale when-. 
ever Benedetto’s name was mentioned in his presence; but there was 
no reason why any one should notice his doing so. Villefort, being 
called on to prove the crime, was preparing the breviate with the same 
ardour as he was accustomed to exercise when called on to speak in 
r"iBut three weeks had already passed, and the most diligent search had 
» But three weeks ha , and the most diligent searo 
been unsuccessful; the attempted robbery and the murder of the 
robber by his comrade were almost forgotten in anticipation of the 
spproaching marriage of Mademoiselle Danylars to the Count Andrea 

avalcanti. It was expected this wedding would shortly take place, as 
the young man was received at the banker’s as the betrothed. Letters 
had been pera’ to M. Cavalcanti, the count’s father, who highly 
approved of the union, regretted his inability to leave Parma at that 
time, and promised a wedding gift of a hundred and fifty thousand 
livres. It was agreed that the three millions should be intrusted to 
Danglars to improve; some persons had warned the young man of the 
circumstances of his future father-in-law, who had of late sustained 
repeated losses, but with sublime disinterestedness and confidence the 
moun man refused to listen, or to ca oy a single doubt to the baron. 

he baron adored Count Andrea Cavalcanti; not so Mademoiselle 
a sear Danglars. With an instinctive hatred of matrimony, she 
suffered Andrea’s attentions in order to get rid of Morcerf; but when 
Andrea urged his suit, she betrayed an utter dislike to him. The 
baron might poseibly have perceived it, but attributing it to caprice, 
feigned ignorance. 

he delay demanded by Beauchamp had nearly expired. Morcerf 

appreciated the advice of Monte-Cristo to let things die away of their 
own accord; no one had taken up the remark about the general, and 
no one had recognised in the officer who betrayed the castle of Yanina 
the noble count in the House of Peers. Albert, however, felt no legs 
insulted; the few lines which had irritated him were certainly intended 
as an insult. Besides, the manner in which Beauchamp had closed the 
conference left a bitter recollection in his heart. He cherished the 
thought of the duel, hoping to conceal its true cause even from his 
seconds. Beauchamp had not been seen since the day he visited Albert; 
and those of whom the latter inquired always told him he was out on a 
journey which would detain him some days. Where he was, no one 

new. One morning Albert was awoke by his valet-do-chambre, who 
announced Beauchamp. Albert rubbed his eyes, ordered his servant 
to introduce him into the small smoking-room on_ the ground-floor, 
dressed himself quickly, and went down. He found Beauc mp pacing 
the room ; on perceiving him Beauchamp stopped. “ Your arri 
without waiting my visit at your house to-day, looks well sir,” 
Albert. “Teli me, may I shake hands with you ? saying, : 
acknowledge you have injured ne and retain my hip,’ or must 
I simply propose to you a choice of arms ?” ; 

me ” gail p, with a look of sorrow which sttupified 
the young man, “ let us first eit som ann talk.” 

r 
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“Rather, sir, before we sit down, I must demand your answer.” 

“ Albert,’ said the journalist, “these are questions which it is diffi- 
cult to answer.”-——- “I will facilitate it by repeating the question, 
‘ Will you, or will you not, retract ?’” ; 

“ Morocerf, it is not enough to answer Yes or No to questions which 
concern the honour, the social interest, and the life of such a man as 
the Lieutenant-general Count de Morcerf, peer of France.” 

“ What must then be done ?” " 

“What I have done, Albert. I reasoned thus: Money, time, and 
fatigue, are nothing compared with the reputation and interests of a 
whole family; probabilities will not suffice, only facts will justify a 
deadly combat with a friend: if I strike with the sword, or discharge 
the contents of a pistol at a man with whom, for three years, I have 
been on terms of intimacy, I must, at least, know why I doso; I must 
meet him with a heart at ease, and that quiet conscience which a man 
necds when his own arm must save his life.” 

Well,” asked Morcerf, impatiently, “what does all this mean ?” 

“Tt means that I have just returned from Yanina.” 

“rom Yanina ? "——" Yes,” 

“J mpossible !” 

“Here is my passport; examine the visa,—Geneva, Milan, Venice, 
Trieste, Delvino, Yanina. Will you believe the government of a 
republic, a kingdom, and an empire?” Albert cast his eyes on the 

sport, then raised them in astonishment to Beauchamp. “ You have 
n to Yanina P ” said he. ; 

“ Albert, had you been a stranger, a foreigner, a simple lord, like that 
Englishman who came to demand satisfaction three or four months 
since, and whom I killed to get rid of, 1 should not have taken this 
trouble; but I thought this mark of consideration due to you. I took 
a week to go, another to return, four days of quarantine, and forty- 
eight hours to stay there; that makes three weeks. I returned last 
might, and here I am.” 

What ciroumlocution !—How long you are before you tell me what 
I most wish to know | ”——“ Because, in truth, Albert——” 

“You hesitate! ”——* Yes,—1 fear.” 

“You fear to acknowledge that your correspondent has deceived 
youP Oh! no self-love, Beauchamp. Acknowledge it, Beauchamp; 
your courage cannot be doubted.” ; 

“ Not so, murmured the journalist ; “on the contrary——” 

Albert turned nee ee ; he endeavoured to speak, but the 
words died on his lips) “My friend,” said Beauchamp, in the most 
affectionate tone, “I should gladly make an apology ;—but, alas !——” 

“But what P "——“ The raph was correct, my friend.” 

“What! that French afiioet—— 

© Yes,”——“ Fernand P 

“Yeos.”———* The traitor who surrendered the castle of the man in 
whose service he was——” 

“Pardon me, my friend, that man was your father!” Albert ad- 
vanoed furio Y towards uchamp; but the latter restrained him 
more by a mild look than by his extended hand. “My friend,” said he, 
“here is a proof of it.” 

Albert opened the paper; it was an attestation of four notable 
inhabitants of Yanina, proving that Colonel Fernand Mondego, in the 
eervioe of Ali Tebelen, had surrendered the oastle for two million 
oo The signatures were perfectly legal. Albert tottered and fell 

powered inachair. It could no longer be doubted; the family 
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mame was fully given. After a neoment’s mournful silenca, his neart 
overflowed, and he gave way to a flood of tears. Deeachanip, who had 
watched with sincere pity the young man’s paroxysm of grief, ay)- 
proached him, “ Now, Albert,” said he, “you understand me?—D- 
eetinga I wished to see all, and to judge of everything for myself 

oping the explanation would be in yqur father’s favour, and that 
might do him justice. But, on the cont ry, the particulars which are 
given prove that Fernand Mondego, raised by Ali Pacha to the rank of 
governor-general, is no other than Count Fernand de Morcerf; ther 
recollecting the honour you had done me, in admitting me to your 
friendship, I hastened to you.” 

Albert, still extended on the chair, covered his face with both hands, 
as if to prevent the light from reaching him. “I hastened to you,’ 
continued Beauchamp, “ to tell you, Albert, in this changing age, the 
faults of a father cannot revert upon his children. Few have passed 
through this revolutionary period, in the midst of which we were born, 
without some stain of infamy or blood to soil the uniform of the soldier, 
the gown, or statesman. Now I have these proofs, Albert, and I am 
in your confidence, no human pore can force me to a duel which your 
own conscience would reproach you with as criminal, but I come to 
offer you what you can no longer demand of me. Do you wish thee 
proofs, these attestations, which I alone possess, to be destroyed? Du 
you wish this frightful secret to remain with us? Confided to me, it 
shall never escape my lips; say, Albert, my friend, do you wish it?” 

awe threw himself on Beauchamp’s neck. “Ah! noble fellow!” 
or 3S. 

“ Take these,” said Beauchamp, eeeen ting the papers to Albert. 

Albert seized them with a convulsive han , tore them in pieces; and, 
trembling lest the least vestige should escape, and one day appear tu 
confront him, he approached the waxlight, always kept burning for 
Cigars, and consumed every fragment. “ Dear, excellent friend!” mur- 
mured Albert, still burning the papers. ; 

“ Let all be forgotten as a sorrowful dream,” said Beauchamp ; “let it 
vanish as the last sparks from the blackened paper, and disappear as the 
smoke from those silent ashes.” Yes, yes,” said Albert, “and may 
there remain pany the eternal friendship which I promised to ms 
dchverer, which shall be transmitted to our children’s children, and 
shall always remind me that I owe my jife and the honour of my name 
to you; for had this been known, oh! Beauchamp, I should have 
destroyed myself; or,—no, my poor mother! I could not have killed 
her by the same blow,—I should have fled from my country.”——* Dear 
Albert,” said Beauchamp. But this sudden and factitious joy soon 
forsook the young man, and was succeeded by still greater grief. 

“Well,” said Beauchamp, “ what still oppresses you, my friend P ” 

“I am broken-hearted,” said Albert. “Listen, Beauchamp! 
cannot thus, in a moment, relinquish the respect, the confidence, and 

ride with which a father’s untarnished name inspires a son. Qh! 

uchamp, Beauchamp ! how shall I now approach mine? Shali } 
draw back my forehead from his embrace, or withhold my hand from 
his? I am the most wretched of men. Ah! my mother, my poor 
mother!” said Albert, gazing through his tears at his mothers por- 
trait; “if you know this, how much must you suffer P” 

7 Come, ? said Beauchamp, ete both his hands, “take courage, my 
friend.”-——* But how came that first note inserted in your journal 
Some unknown enemy,—an invisible foe has done this.” 

“The more must you fortify yourself, Albert. Let no trace of emo 
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tion be visible on your countendnoeg bear your grief as the cloud bears 
within it ruin and death; a fatal secret, known only when the storm 
do ber ac my friend, reserve yeur strength for the moment when the 
crash shall 

“You thin} ior all is not over yet?” said sent horror-stricken, 

~ Lthink not my friend; but all things are possible. 4 propos———" 

* What ? "anid a bart, rt, seeifig Beauchamp hesitated. 

“Are you going to marry Mademoiselle Danglars?” ; 

“Why do you ask me now P”———* Because the rupture or fulfilment 
of ~ engagement is connected with the person cf whom we rere 
think Ot tan “How?” said Albert, whose brow reddened: “you 
think Danglars-——~” 

"T ask you only how dole Ger engagement stands? Pray put no con- 
struction on my words I do not mean they should convey, and give 
them no undue weight.” 

“No,” said Albert, “the engagement is broken off.” —“ Well ! ” said 
Beauchamp. Then, seeing the @ young Fes was about to relapse into 
raat ieee * Let us go out, Albert,” said he; “a ride in the wood in 
rao i seton, or on horseback, will refresh you; we will then | return to 

fast, and you shall attend to your affairs, and I to mine.” 

“Willingly,’ said Albert; “but let us walk: I think a little exertion 
would do me good.” The two friends walked out on the fortress. When 
arrived at La Madeleine,—“ Since we are out,” said Beauchamp, “ let us 
call on ee de Monte-Cristo; he is admirably adapted to revive one’s 
spirite, because he never interrogates ; and, in my opinion, those who 
ask no uestions are the best comforters.” 

“G ” said Albert ; “I love him—let us call.” 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
The Journey. 


Monrts-—Cersto uttered a joyful exclamation on seeing the youn 
people together. “Ah! ah!” said he, “I ho oy is over, explaine 
and soettled.”»——"“ Yes,” said Beauchamp; e absurd reports have 
- away, and should they be renewed, would be the first to oppose 
so lat us § no more of it.” 

tne * Albert w oe tell rh hig) u,’ tee the count, “that I gave him the same 
advice. ed I am finishing the most execrable mornr- 
ing’s work. rie 3 ded he iH it?” said Albert; “arranging your papers, 


PeSiy pepe er 
my ra, thank no! my pa papers are all in capital order, 
have none ; but M. Cavalcanti’, 

i acs Cavalcanti’s ?” asked Beauchamp. 

“Yes ; do you not know that this is a young man whom the count 
is introducing?” said Morcerf——‘ Let us not misunderstand each 
other,” replie haha ag pes - introduce no one, and certainly not 

- Cavalcanti! —* A —_—* a le aed peop with a forced smile, “is 
to oer a Alia me, which grieves me 


we Wat Neeser is go to marry Mademoiselle Danglars ?” 
— do you come from the ng of the 
a ae aid d Monte-Cristo; ; “you, a journalist, the husband of renown ! 
it is the talk of all Paris.” 
“ And you, count, have made Mie matoh ?” asked Beanchamp. 
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* 1? Silence, Monsieur le Nouvélliste, do not spread that report. 1 

a match! No, you do not know me; I have done all in my 

power to 0 it."——* Ah! I undorstand,” said Beauchamp, “on 
our friend Albert’s account.” 

“On my account?” said the young man; “oh, no, indeed! the 
count will do me the justice to assert that T have, on the contrary, 
always entreated him to break off my engagement, and happily it is 
eoded. The count pretends I have not him to thank; but I perfectly 
well know to whom I am indebted.”——“ Listen,” said Monte-Cristo ; 
“T have had little to do with it, for, Iam at variance both with the 
father-in-law and the young man; there is only Mademoiselle Eugenie 
who appears but little charmed with the thonglts of matrimony, and 
who, seeing how little I was disposed to persuade her to renounce her 
dear liberty, retains any affection for me.” Ny ss 

““Anddo you say this wedding is at hand ?”———“ Oh, yes, in spite of 
all 1 couldsay. Ido not know the young man, he is said to be of good 
family and rich; but I never trust to vague assertions. I have warned, 
M. Danglars of it till I am tired, but he is fascinated with his Lucquois. 
I have even informed him of a circumstance I consider very serious; 
the young man was cither changed by his nurse, stolen by fipsies, or 
lost. by his tutor, I scarcely know which. But 1 do know his father 
lost sight of him for moro than ten years ; what he did during these ten 
years, God only knows. Well, all that was useless, They have com- 
missioned me to write to the major to demand papers; and here the 
are. Isend them, but will have nothing more to do with the matter. 

“ And what does Mademoiselle d’Armilly say to you for robbing her 
of her pupil ?”?——*“ Forsooth! I know not: but I understand she is 
going to Italy. Madame Dunglars asked me for letters of recommend- 
ation for the impresari; I gave her a few lines for the director of the 
Valle Theatre, who is under some obligation tome. But what is the 
matter, Albert? you look dull; are you, after all, unconsciously in 
love with Mademoiselle Kugénie ?” 

“Tam not aware of it,” said Albert, smiling sorrowfully. Beauchamp 
turned to look at some paintings. “ Bot continu Monte-Cristo, 
“you are not in your usual spirits P ”——“ I have a dreadful headache,’ 
sad Albert. 

“Well! my dear viscount,” said Monte-Cristo, “I have an infallible 
remedy to propose to ou.” ——" What is that?” asked the young man. 

“ A change.”——“ Indeed !” said Albert. 

“Yes, and as I am just now excessively annoyed, I shall go from home. 
Shall we go together ?” 

“You annoyed, count?” said Beauchamp; “and by what?”—— 
“ Pardiex ! you think very lightly of it; I should like to see you with » 
breviate preparing in vour house.” 

“ What breviate ?” ; ; 

“The one M. de Villefort is preparing against my amiable assassin,— 
some brigand escaped from the galleys apparentiy.”——“ True,” said 
Beauchamp ; “I saw it in the r. ois this Caderousse P ”-—— 
“Some provincial, it appears. . do Villefort heard of him at Mar- 
seilles, and M. Danglars recollects having seen him. Consequently, 
M. le Procureur is very active in the affair, and the prefect of police 
very much interested ! and, thanks to that interest, for which I am very 
grateful, they send me all the robbers of Paris and the neighbourhood, 
under pretence of their being Caderousse’s murderers; so that in three 
months, if this continue, every robber and assassin in France will have 
the plan of my house at bis fingers’end, I am resolved to desert them 
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and to go to some remote corner‘ of the earth, and shall be happy if 
you will accompany me, viscou t?——" Willingly.” 

“ Then it is settled ?”-——“ Yés, but where ?” 

“TI have told you, where the air is pure, where every sound sooth 

where one is sure to be humbled, however proud may be his nature. 
love that bumiliation, I wko am master of the universe, as was Au- 
gustus.”—-—“ But where are you really going?” 
_ “To sea, viscount; you know I am asailor. I was rocked when an 
infant in the arms of old Ocean, and on the bosom of the beautiful 
Amphitrite; I have sported with the green mantle of the one and the 
azure robe of the other; I love the sea as a mistress, and pine if I do not 
often see her.” ——" Let us go, count.” ——“ ‘I'o sea? ”——-" Yes,” 

“You accept my proposal ?”——“ I do.” 

“ Well, viscount, there will be in my court-yard this evening a good 
travelling britska, with four post-horses, in which one may rest as in a 

; M. Beauchamp, it holds four very well, wil] you accompany us ? ” 
——“ Thank you, I have just returned from sea.” 

“ What! you have been to sea? ”"——“ Yes, I have just made a little 
excursion to the Borromeées islands.” 

“ W hat of that P come with us,” said Albert. 

“No, dear Morcerf, you know I only refuse when the rae is im- 
possible. Besides, it is important,” added he ina low tone, “ that [should 
remain in Paris just now to watch the paper."——"“ Ab! you are a good 
and an excellent friend,” said Albert; “yes, you are right; watch, 
watch, Beauchamp, and try to discover the enemy who made this dis- 
closure.” Albert and Beauchamp parted; the last pressure of their 
hands expressed what their tongnes could not before a stranger. 

“ Beauchamp is a worthy fellow,” said Monte-Cristo, when the jour- 
nalist was gone; “is he not, Albert?” 

- | and a sincere friend; 1 love him devotedly. Dut now wo are 
alone, although it is immaterial to me, where are we going ?” 

“Into Normandy, if you hke.’——" Delightful; shall we be quite 
retired P have no sociely, no neighbours P” 

“Our companions will be riding-horses, dogs to hunt with, and a 
fishing-boxt.”———"* Exactly what 1 wish for; 1 will apprise my mother 
of my intention, and return to you.” 

“ But shall you be allowed to go into Normandy ?” 

“1 may go where I please.” 

“Yes, [ am aware you may go alone, since I once met you in Italy— 
but to acoompany the mysterious Monte-Cristo ?’——* You forget, 
count, that I have often told you of the deep interest my mother takes 
in you.”——“* Woman is fickle, said Francis I.; ‘ woman is like a wave 
of the sea,’ said Shakspeare; both the great king and the poet ought to 
have known woman’s nature well.”——“ My mother is not such a 
woman ; careful in forming her opinion, she changes it not.” 

“ Yes, truly,” said Monte-Cristo, with a sigh; “and do you think she 
is in the least interested in me ?”——“ [ repeat it, you must really be a 
very strange and superior man, for my mother is so absorbed by thie 
interest you have excited, that when I am with her she speaks of no uve 
else.”-——“ And does she try to make you dislike me?” 

“On the contrary, she often says, ‘ Moroerf, I believe the count to be 
a noble fellow, try to gain his esteem.’” 

“Indeed !” said Monte-Cristo, sighing.——“ You see, then,” aaid 
Albert, “that instead of opposing, she will encourage me.” 

“ Adieu, then, until five o’cloc 3 be punctual, and we shall arrive at 
twelve or one.”——“ At Tréport P 
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“ Yes; or in the sig evant eg 

. Dut can we travel forty-eight leagyes in eight hours ?” 

*“ Easily,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“You are certainly a prodigy; you will soon not only surpass the 
railway, which would not be very difficult in France, but even the tele. 
graph.” ——" Meanwhile, viscount, since ye cannot perform the journc 
in less than seven or eight hours, do not keep me wiating.” 

“Do not fear, I have little to prepare.” Monte-Cristo smiled as he 
nodded to Albert, then remained a moment absorbed in deep meditation. 
But passing his hand across his forehead as if to dispel his reverie, hie 
rang the bell twice, and Bertuccio entered. “ Bertuccio,” said he, “ I 
intend going this evening to Normandy, instead of to-morrow or the 
next day; you will have sufficient time before five o'clock ; despatch 
& Imescenger to apprise the grooms at the first station, M. do Morcerf 
will accompany me.” Bertuccio obeyed, despatched a couner to Pon- 
toise to say the travelling-carriage would arrive at six o’clock. }'rom 
Pontoise another express was sent to the next stace, and in six 
hours all the horses stationed on the road were ready. Before his 
departure, the count went to Haydée’s apartments, told her his inten- 
tion, and resigned everything to her care. Albert was punctual. The 
ourney soon became interesting from its rapidity, of which Morcerf 
1ad formed no previous idea. “Truly,” said Monte-Cristo, “ with your 

st-horses going at tho rate of two leagues an hour, and that absurd 

aw that one traveller shall not pass another without permission, so 
that an_ invalid or ill-tempered traveller may detain those who are 
well and active, it is impossible to move; I escape this annoyance by 
travelling with my own postilion and horses; do I not, Ali?” 

The count put his head out of the window and whistled, and the 
horses appeared to fly. The carriage rolled with a thundering noise 
over the pavement, and every one turned to notice the dazzling meteor. 
Ali, smiling, repeated the sound, grasped the reina with a firm hand, and 
spurred his horses, whose beautiful manes floated in the breeze. This 
child of the desert was in his element; and with his black face and 
sparkling eyes, appeared in the cloud of dust he raised hke the genius 
of tho simoon and the god of the hurricane. “I never knew till now 
the delight of speed,” said Morcerf, and the last cloud disappeared from 
his brow ; “ but where the devil do you get such horses ? are they made 
to order ?”——“ Precisely,” said the count; “six yeurs since | bought 
a horse in Hungary remarkable for its swiftness. The thirty-two that 
we shall use to-night are ite progeny; they are all entirely black, with 
the exception of a star upon the forcliead.” 

“That is perfectly admirable; but what do you do, count, with all 
these horses ?”——“ You see, I travel with them.” 

“ But you are not always travelling.” 

“When I no longer require them, Bertuccio will sell them; and he 
expects to realize tlurty or forty thousand francs by the sale.” 

“But no monarch in Eurcpe wall be weaithy enough to purchase 
them.” ——“ Then he will sell them to some Eastern vizier, who will 
empty his coffers to purchase them, and refill them by applying the 
bastinado to his subjects.” 

“Count, may I suggest one idea to you ?”——“ Certainly.” 

“It is that, next to you, Bertuccio must be the richest gentleman in 
Europe.”——“ You are mistaken, viscount; I believe be has not a franc 
in his possession.” ; 

“Then be must be a wonder. My dear count, if you tell me man) 
wore marvellous things, I warn you J shall not ve them.” 
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“{ countenance nothing that is ‘marvellous, M. Albert; tell me, whp 
does 4 stoward rob his master P”, 

use, I suppose, it is his nature to do so, for the love of robbing.” 

“You are mistaken; it is because he has a wife and family, and 
ambitious desires for himself and them. Also because he is not sure 
of “se retaining his sitwvtion, and wishes to provide for the future, 
Now, M. Bertuccio is alone in the world, he uses my property without 
accounting for the use he makes of it; he is sure never to leavo my 
service,” ——* Why P”-—-—“ Because I should never get a better.” 

“Probabilities arc deceptive."——“ But I deal in certainties; hie ts 
the best servant over whom you have the power of life and death.” 

“Do you possess that right over Bertuccio ?”——“ Yes.” 

There are words which close a conversation as if with an iron door. 
such was the count’s “yes.” The whole journey was performed with 
pquul rapidity, the thirty-two horses, dispersed at seven stages, arrived 
in eight hours. At midnight they arrived at the gate of a beautiful 
park. The porter was in attendance, he had been Spree’ by the 
groom of the last stage of the count’s approsen At half-past two in 
the morning Morcerf was conducted to his apartments, where a bath 
and supper were prepared. The servant who had travelled at the back 
of the carriage waited on him; Baptistin, who rode in front, attended 
tho count. Albert bathed, took his supper, and went to bed. All night 
he was lulled by the melancholy noise of the swell of the sea. On rising, 
he went to his window, which opened on a terrace, having the sea in 
front, and at the back a pretty park bounded by a small forest. Ina 
oreek lay a little sloop, with a narrow keel and high masts, bearing on 
ite flag the Monte-Cristo arms, which were a mountain, or, on a sea 
azure, with a cross gules on the shield. Around the schooner lay 
a number of small fishing-boats belonging to the fishermen of the neigh- 
bouring village, as humble subjects awaiting orders from their queen. 
There, as in every spot where Monte-Cristo stopped, if but for two days, 
all was comfort: life became easy. ; 

Albert found in his ante-room two guns, with all the accoutrements 
for hunting; a higher room, on the ground floor, containing all the 
ingenious instruments the English have invented for fishing. The day 
passed in pursuing those exercises in which Monte-Cristo excelled ; 

hey killed » dozen pheasants in the park, as many trout in the stream, 
dined in a turret overlooking the ocean, and took tea in the library. 

Towards the evening of the third day, Albert, completely tired with 
the exercise, which appeared sport to Monte-Cristo, was sleeping in an 
arm-chair near the window, while the count was designing with his 
architect the plan of a conservatory in his house, when the sound of a 
horse at full speed on the bigh road made Albert look up. He was dis- 
agreeably surprised to see his own valet-de-chambre, whom he had 
not brought, that he might not inconvenience Monte-Cristo. 

“Florentin here!” cried he, starting up; “is my mother ill?” And 
he hastened to the door. Monte-Cristo watched him, he saw him 
approach the valet, who drewa small sealed parcel from his pocket, con- 
taining a newspaper and a letter. “Irom whom is this?” suid he 
eagerly. “From M. Beauchamp,” replied Florentin. __ 

Did he send you ? ”———“* Yes, sir; he.sent for me to his house, gave 
me money for my journey, procured a horse, and made me promise not 
to stop till I had rejoined you; I have come in fifteen hours.” 

Albert opened the letter with fear, uttered a shriek on reading the 
first line, and seized the paper. His sight was dimmed, his legs sank 
under him, and he would have fallen not Florentin supported him, 
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“Poor young man!” said Monte-Cristo, with a low voice ; “it is thon 
true that the sin of the father shall fal) 8n the children to the third an. 
fourth generation.” Meanwhile Albert had revived, and continuing t) 
read, he threw back his hair, saying, — “ Florentin, is your horse fit to 
return immediately ? ”————* it iss poor lame post-horse.” 

“In what state was the house when you oft?” ——— “ All was quiet ; 
but on returning from M. Beauchamp’s; I found madame in tears; sho 
had sent for me to know when you would return. I told her my orders 
from M. Deuce she first extended her arms to prevent ime, bu. 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘Go,’ said she, ‘ Florentin, and fotch him.’” 

“Yea, my mother,” said Albert, “I will return, and woe to the in- 
famous wretch! But first 1 must go —.” 

He returned, completely changed, to the room where ho had left 
Monte-Cristo ; he had gone out as usual, but returned with a trembling 
voice, & feverish look, a threatening eye, and a tottering step. “Count,” 
said he, “TI thank you for your hospitality, which I would gladly have 
enjoy’ longer; but I must return to Paris.”———-“ What has happeucd ?” 

‘A great misfortune, more important to me than life. Question ine 
not, I pray you, but lend me a horse,”——“ My stables are at your com- 
mand, viscount; but you will kill yourself by riding on horseback: take 
a haise or a carriage.” 

No, it would delay me, and I require that fatigue you fear: it will 
do me good.” Albert reeled as if shot with a cannon-ball, and fell ona 
chair near the door. Monte-Cristo saw not this second weakness, he 
was at the window, calling—“ Ali, a horse for M. Moroerf! quick, he is 
inah P” ‘These words restored Albert, he darted from the room, 
followed by the count. “Thank you!” cried he, throwing himself on 
his horse. “Return as soon as youcan, Florentin. Must I use any 
pass-word to procure a horse?” —— “Only dismount, another will bo 
immediately saddled.” Albert hesitated a moment. “You may think 
my departure strange and foolish,” said the young man; “ you know not 
how a paragraph in a newspaper may exasperate. Read t at,” said ho, 
“when I am gone, that you may not be witness of my anger.” 

While the count picked up the paper he put spurs to his horse, and 
started with the rapidity of an arrow. The count watched him witha 
oe of compassion, and when he had completely disappeared, read as 
follows :— 


“ The French officer in the service of Ali, Pacha of Yanina, alluded to 

weeks since in the ‘Impartial,’ who not only surrendered tho 

castle of Yanina, but sold his benefactor to the Turks, styled himself 

truly at that time Fernand, as our honourable brother states; but he 

has since added to his Christian name a title of nobility and a family 

ee He now calls himself the count of Morcerf, and ranks among 
@ peers. 


Thus this terrible secret, which Beauchamp had so generously de- 
stroyed, = Laon goin as an armed phantom; and another paper, 
cruelly inform published, two days after Albert’s departure for 
Normandy, the few lines which almost distracted the unfortunate 
yOUNR man. 
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_ CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
The Trial. 


AT eight o’clock in the morning Albert had arrived at Beauchamp’s 
door. The valet-de-chamlire had received orders to introduce him into 
his master’s room, who was-just then bathing. “Here I am,” said 
Albert.--—‘“ Well, my poor friend,” replied Beauchamp, “I expected 
vou.”—— “I need not say, I think you are too faithful and too kind to 
have spoken of that painful circumstance. Your having sent for me is 
another proof of your affection. So, without losing time, tell me, have 
you the slightest idea whence this ternble blow proceeds ? ” : 

“T think I have some clue.”——“ But first tell me all the particulars 
of this shameful plot.” Beauchamp proceeded to relate to the young 
man, overwhelmed with shame and grief, the following facts:—T'wo 
days previously, the article had appeared in another paper besides the 
“Impartial,” and, what was more serious, one that was well known as 8 
government paper. Beauchamp was breakfasting when he read the 

assuge: he sent immediately for a cabriolet, and hastened to the pub- 
isher’s office. Although professing diametrically opposite principles 
from those of the editor of the accusing paper, Beauchamp, as it some- 
times, we may say often, happens, was lis intunate friend. The editor 
was reading, with apparent delight, a Jeading article in the same paper 
on beet-root sugar, probabl a composition of his own. 

“Ah! pardiew!” said Beauchamp, “with the paper in your hand 
my friend, I need not tell you the cause of my visit.” —— “ Are you, 
perchance, concerned in the sugar question?” asked the editor of the 
ministerial paper. 

“No,” replied Beauchamp, “I have not considered the question ; a 
totally different subject interests me.”——“ W hat is it ?” 

“The article relative to Morcerf.” 

“Indeed! Is it not a curious affair ?” “So curious, that I 
think you are running a great risk of a prosecution for defamatien of 
Character.” 

“ Not at all; we have received with the information all the requisite 
proofs, and we are quite sure M. de Morcerf will not raise his voice 
against us; besides, it is rendering a servico to one’s country to de- 
neounce those wretched criminals who are unworthy of the honour it 
bestows on them.” Beauchamp remained thunder-struck. “° Who, 
then, has so correctly informed you?” asked he; “ for my paper, which 
had announced the subject, has been obliged to stop for want of proof ; 
and yet we are more interested tian you in exposing M. de Morcerf, as 
he is a peer of France, and we are of the opposition.’ 

“Oh! that is very simple: we have not sought to seandalize; this 
news was brought to us. A man arrived, yesterday, from Yanina, 
bringing the formidable bundle; and, as we hesitated to publish the 
accusatory urticle, he told us it should be inserted in some other paper.” 

Beauchamp understood that nothing remained but to submit, and 
left the office to despatch a courier to Morcerf. But he had been unable 
to send to Albert the following particulars, as the events had transpired 
after the mossengcr’s departure; namely, that the seme day, a great 
agitation was manifest in the House of Peers among tbe usually calm 
groups of the noble assembly. Every one had arrived almost before the 
usual hour, and was pth 3 on the melancholy event which was to 
attract the attention of the public towards one of their most illustrious 
weombera Some were perusing the article, others making comment, 
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aid recalling circumstances which substaytiated the charges still more. 
The count was no favourite with his colleagues. Like all upstarts, he 
had had recourse to a great deal of haughtiness to maintain his position. 
ihe true nobility laughed at him, the talented repelled him, and the 
honourable instinctively despised him. Sucts were the extremities te 
which the count was driven: the finger of God once pointed at him, 
every one was prepared to raise the hue and cry after him. 

The count de Morcerf alone was ignorant of the news. He did not 
take in the paper containing the defamatory news, and had passed the 
morning in writing letters and in trying a horse. He arrived at his 
usual hour, with a proud look and insolent demeanour; he alighted, 
passed through the corridors, and entered the bouse without observing 
the hesitation of the door-keepers or the coolness of his colleagues. 
Business had already commenced half an hour when he entered. Every 
one held the accusing paper, but, as usual, no one liked to take upon 
himself the responsibility of the attack. At length an honourable peer, 
Morcerf’s acknowledged enemy, ascended the tribune with that so- 
lemnity which announced _the expected moment had arrived. ‘There 
was an imposing silence; Morcerf alone knew rot why such profound 
attention was given to an orator who was not always listened to with so 
much complacency. The count did not notice the introduction, in 
which the speaker announced that his communication would be of that 
\ital importance that it demanded the undivided attention of the 
House; but, at the names Yanina and Colonel Fernand, he turned 
so awfully pale, that every member shuddered and fixed his eyes upon 
him. Moral wounds have this peculiarity, na conceal themselves but 
never close; always painful, always ready to bleed when touched, they 
remain fresh and open in the heart. _ ou. 

The article having been read during this painful silence, was only 
then disturbed by a universal shudder, and immediately restored when 
the orator resumcd. He stated his scruples and the difficulties of the 
case: it was the honour of M. de Morcerf, and that of the whole Ilouse, 
he proposed to defend, by provoking a debate on those personal ques- 
tions always so warmly agitated. le concluded by culling for an 
examination, which might confound the calumnious report before it 
had time to spread, and to restore M. de Morcerf to the position he had 
long held in public opinion. Morcerf was so completely overwhelmed 
by this enormous and unexpected calamity that he could scarcely 
stammer a few words as he looked round on the assembly. This 
timidity, which might proceed from the astonishment of innocenoo 
as well as the shame of guilt, conciliated some in his favour; for men 
who are truly generous are always ready to compassionate when tho 
misfortune of their enemy surpasses the limits of their hatred. The 
president put it to the vote, and it was decided the examination should 
take place, The count was asked what time he required to prepare his 
defence. Morcerf’s courage had revived when he found himself alive 
after this horrible blow. “ My lords,” answered he, “it is not by time 
I could aig the attack made on me by enemies unknown to me, and, 
doubtless, hidden in obscurity ; it is immediately, and by a thunderbolt, 
I must repel the flash of lightning which, for a moment, startled me. 
Oh! that [ could, instead of taking up this defence, shed my last drop 
of blood to prove to my noble eh ey that I am their ae in 
worth.” These words made a favourable impression on behalf of the 
accused, “J demand, then, that the examination shall take place as 

,s0on as pessible, and I will furnish the house with all necessary in- 
formation.”——" What day ao you ix?” asked the president, 
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“To-day 1 am_at your service,” replied the count. The president 
pang the bell. “ Does the Hotse approve that the examination should 
take place to-day ?”——“ Yes!” was the unanimous answer. 

A committee of twelve members was chosen to examine the proofs 
brought forward by Morcerf. The examination would comménoe at 
eight o’clock that evening fh the committee-room, and, if it were neces- 
sary to pospone it, it would be resumed each evening at the same hour. 
Morcerf asked leave to retire; he had to collect the documents he had 
long been preparing against this storm, which his sagacity had foreseen. 

Albert listened, trembling now with hope, then with anger, ahd then 
again with shame; for, from Beauchamp’s confidence, he knew his 
father was guilty; and he asked himself how, since he was guilty, he 
could prove his innocence. Beauchamp hesitated to continie his nar- 
erative. “ What next?” asked Albert. 

“What next? My friend, you impose a painful task on me. Must 
you know all? ”——“ Absolutely; and rather from your lips than 
another’s.”— -~“ Prepare your courage, then; for never will you have 
required it more.” Albert passed his hand over his forehead, as if to 
try his ioe as a man, who is preparing to defend his life, proves 
his shield and bends his sword. He thought himself strong enough, for 
he mistook fever for energy. “ Proceed,” said he. 

“lhe evening arrived: all Paris was in expectaticn. Many said your 
father had only to show himself to confound the charge; many others 
said he would not appear; while some asserted they had seen him start 
for Brussels, and others went to the police-office to inquire if he had 
taken out a passport. I used all my influence with one of the com. 
mittco, a young peer of my acquaintance, to get introduced into a sort 
of gallery. He called for me at seven o'clock, and, before any one had 
arrived, asked one of the door-keepers to place me in a box. I was 
concealed by a column, and might witness the whole of the terrible 
scene which was about to take place. At eight o’clock all were in their 
places, and M. de Morcerf entered at the last stroke. He held some 
papers in his hand; his countenance was calm, and step firm, his dress 
particularly nice, and, according to the ancient military costume, but- 
toned completely up to the chin. His presence produced a good effect. 
His committee was composed of liberal men, several of whom came 
forward to shake hands with him.” ; 

Albert felt his heart bursting st these particulars, but gratitude 
mingled with his sorrow; he would gladly have embraced those who 
had given his father this proof of esteem at a moment when his honour 
was 80 powerfully attacked. “At this moment one of the door-keepers 
brought in a letter for the president. ‘You are at liberty to speak, 
M. de Moroerf,’ said the president, as he unsealed the letter; and the 
count began his defence, I assure you, Albert, in a most eloquent and 
skilful manner. He produced documents, proving that the vizier of 
Yanina had, to the last moment, honoured him with his entire con- 
fidenoe, since he had intrusted him with a negotiation of life and death 
with the emperor. He produced the ring, his mark of authority, with 
which Ali Pacha generally sealed his letters, and which the latter had 
given him that he might, on his return at any hour of the day or night, 
or even in his harem, gain access to him. Unfortunately, the nego- 
tiation failed, and when he returned to defond his benefactor, be was 
dead. ‘ But,’ said the count, ‘so great was Ali Pacha’s confidence, that, 
on his death-bed, he resigned his favourite mistrees and her daughter 
to may care,” Albert started on hearing these words: the history of 

ée recurred to him, and he remembered what she Lad said cf that 
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mosssye end the ring, and the manner in which she had been sold and 
made a slave. “ And what effect did tlds discourse produce?” anxiously 
inquired Albert.——"“ I acknowledge it affected me, and, indeed, all the 
committee also,” said Beauchamp. 

“Meanwhile, the president carelessly ppened the letter which had 
been brought to him; but the first lincs atoused his attention: he read 
them again and again, and fixing his eyes on M. de Morverf,—M. le 
Comte,’ said he, ‘ you have said the vizier of Yanina had confided his 
wife and daughter to your care?P’——" Yes, sir,’ replied Morcerf, ‘but 
in that, like all the rest, misfortune pursued me ; on my return, Vasiliki 
and her daughter Haydée had disappeared,’——-“ Did you know them ?’ 
——‘ My intimacy with the pacha and his unlimited confidence had 
gained me an introduction to them, and I had seen them above twenty 

mes.’ 

“* Have you any idea what is become of them P’——‘ Yes, sir, 1 
heard they had fallen victims to their sorrow, and, perhaps, to their 
poverty. I was not rich; my life was in constant danger; I could not 
seek them, to my great regret.’ The president frowned imperceptibly. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘you have heard M. le Comte de Moroert’s 
defence. Can you, M. le Comte, procuoe any witnesses to the truth of 
what you have asserted ?’——‘ Alas! no, sir,’ replied the count, ‘all 
those who surrounded the vizier, or who knew me at his court, aro 
either dead or scattcred ; alone, I believe of all my countrymen, I sur- 
vived that dreadful war: I have only the letters of Ali Tebelen, which 
I have placed before you; the ring, a token of his good-will, which is 
here; and, lastly, the most convincing proof I can offer, namely, after 
an anonymous attack, the absence of all witness against my veracity 
and the parts of my military life’ A murmur of approbation ran 


through the assembly; and at this moment, ented had nothing more 
transpired, ee father’s cause had been gained. It only remsined to 
put it to the vote, when the president resumed :—‘ Gentlemen, and 


you, M. le Comte, you will not be displeased, I presume, to listen to 
one who calls himself a very importaut witness, and who has just pre- 
sented himself. He is, doubtless, come to prove the perfect innocence 
of our colleague. Here isa letter I have just received on the subject ; 
shall it be read, or shall it be passed over? and shall we not regard this 
incident?’ M. de Morcerf turned pale, and clenched his hands on 
the papers he held.” The committee decided to hear the letter; the 
count was thoughtful and silent. The president read :— 


“* Mr. President,—I can furnish the committee of inquiry into the 
conduct of the Lieutenant-General Count de Moroerf in Epirus and in 
onia with important particulars.’ 


“The president paused, and the count turned pale. The president 
looked at his auditors. ‘Proceed,’ was heard on all sides. The presi- 
dent resumed :— 

“* J was on the spot at the death of Ali Pacha; I was present durin 
his last moments; I know what is become of Vasiliki and Haydée; 
am at the command of the committee, and even claim the honour of 
being heard. I shall be in the lobby when this note is delivered to you.’ 

“* And who is this witness, or rather this enemy?’ asked the coun 
in a tone in which there was a visible alteration. ‘ We shall know, sir, 
replied the president. ‘Is the committee willing to hear this witness?’ 
——‘ Yea, yes,’ said aber ol at once. The door-keeper was called. ‘ Is 


the president. 
“* Yes, sir.’——‘ Who is it?’——‘ A female, sccompanted bya ser-_ 
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vant. Every one looked at his neighbour. ‘Introduce the female,’ 
aaid the president. Five minutes iter, the door-keeper again appeared : 
all eyes were fixed on the door, and I, said Beauchamp, shared the 
general expectation and anxiety. Behind the door-keeper walked a 
female enveloped in a large yell, which completely concealed her. It 
was evident, from her figure and the perfumes she had about her, 
that this was a young and elegant woman, but that was all. The 
president requested her to throw aside her veil, and it was then seen she 
was dressed in the Grecian costume, and was remarkably beautiful.” 

“Ah!” said Albert, “it was she.”——* Who ?” 

“ Haydée.”-——* Who told you that?” 

“ Alas! I guess it. But goon, Beauchamp. You see] am calm and 
strong. And yet we must be drawing near the disclosare.”——“ M. de 
Morcerf,” continued Beauchamp, “ looked at this female with surprise 
and terror. Her lips were about to pass his sentence of life or death. 
‘'o all the cominittee the adventure was so extraordinary and curious, 
that the interest they had felt for the count’s safety became now quite 
s secondary matter. The president himself advanced to place a seat for 
the young lady; but she declined availing herself of it. As for the 
young Me had fallen on his chair, it was evident his legs refused to 
support him. 

RY Madam,’ said the president, ‘you have engaged to furnish the 
committee with some important particulars respecting the affair at 
Yanina, and you have stated that you were an eye-witness of the 
events.’——* I was, indeed!’ said the stranger, with a tone of sweet 
melancholy, and with the sonorous voice peculiar to the East. 

“© But allow me to say, you miust have been very young then.——'‘ I 
was four years old; but as those events deeply concerned me, not a 
single partioular has escaped my memory.’——‘ In what manner could 
those events concern you? and who are you, that they should have 
mnadeso nee? an impression on you?’——‘On them depended my father’s 
life,” replied she. “I am Haydce, the daughter of Ali Tebelen, pacha 
of Yanina, and of Vasiliki, his beloved wife.’ 

“The blush of mingled pride and modesty which suddenly suffused 
the cheeks of the young female, the brilliancy of her eye, and her 
highly important communication, produced an inexpressible effect on 
the assembly. As for the count, he could not have been more over- 
whelmed if a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet and opened before him 
an immense gulf. ‘Madame,’ replied the president, bowing with pro- 
found respect, ‘allow me to ask one question, it shall be the last: Can 
you prove the authenticity of what you have now stated ? ’——‘I can, 
sir,’ said Haydée, drawing from under her veil a satin satchel highly 
perfumed; ‘for here is the register of my birth, signed by my father 
and his principal officers; and that of my baptism, my father having 
consented to my being brought up in my mother’s faith ; this latter has 
been sealed by the grand primate of Macedonia and Epirus, and lastly 
(and pe the most important), the record of the sale of my person 
aud that of my mother to the Armenian morchant, El-Kobbir, by the 
French officer, who, in his infamous bargain with the Porte, had re- 
served his part of the booty, the wife and daughter of his benefactor, 
whom he sold forthe sum of four hundred thousand francs.’ A greenish 
paleness spread over the count’s cheeks, and his eyes became blood- 
shot, at these terrible papatenons which were listened to by the 
assembly with an ill-foreboding silence. “ Haydéo, still calm, but 
whose calmness was more dreadful than the anger of another would 
gave been. handed to the president the record of her salo, registered in 
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Arabic. It had been supposed some of these papers might be registered 
in the Arabian, Romaic, or Turkish sanguage, and the agile Weed 
the House was in attendance. One of the noble peers, who was familiar 
with the Arabian language, having studied it during the sublime Egyp - 
tian campaign, followed with his eye as the translator read aloud :— 


“1, El-Kobbir, a slave-merchant, and furnisher of the harem of his 
highness, rigid having received for transmission to the sublime 
emperor, from the French lord, count of Monte-Cristo, an emerald 
valued at eight hundred thousand franos, as the ransom of a young 
Christian slave of eleven years of age, named Ilaydée, the acknow- 
ledzed daughter of the late Lord Ali Tebelen, pacha of Yanina, and of 
Visiliki, his favourite; she having been sold to me seven years pre- 
viously, with her mother, who had died on arriving at Constantinople 
hy a French colonel in the service of the Vizier Ali Tebelen, nam 

ernand Mondego. The above-mentioned purchase was made on his 
higlness’s account, whose mandate I had, for the sum of four hundred 
thousand francs. ; . se : 

“*Given at Constantinople by authority of his highness in the 


ear 1247 of the He 
y ae “*Signed Exr-KossBir.’ 


“‘That this record should have all due authority, it shall bear the 
imperial seal, which the vender is bound to have affixed to it.’ 


“Near the merchant's signature there was, indeed, the seal of the 
sublime emperor. A dreadful silence succeeded the reading of this 
paper; the count could only look, and his gaze, fixed as if uncon- 
acioualy on Haydée, seemed one of fire and blood. ‘Madame,’ said the 
president, ‘may reference be made to the count of Monte-Cristo, who 
18 now, I believe, in Paris P’——“‘Sir,’ replied Haydée, ‘the count of 
Monte-Cristo, my other father, has been in Normandy the last three 


days.” 

2 Who, then, has counselled you to take this step, one for which tne 
court is deeply indebted to you, and which is pertectly naturai, con- 
sidering your birth and your misfortunes ?’—— Sir,’ replied Hayd 
‘I have been led to take this step froma ma of respect and grief. 
Although a Christian, may God forgive me! I have always sought to 
revenge my illustrious father. Since I set my foot in France, and knew 
the traitor lived in Paris, I have watched carefully. I live retired in 
the house of my noble protector, but I do it from choice ; I love retire- 
ment and silence, because I can live with my thoughts and recollections 
of past days. But M. le Comte de Monte-Cristo surrounds me with 
every paternal care, and I am ignorant of nothing which passes in the 
world. I learn all in the silence of my apartments. For instance, I 
sce all the newspapers, every periodical, as well as ey new melody; 
and by thus watching the course of the life of others, I learned what 
liad transpired this morning in the House of Peers, and what was to 
take place this evening—then, I wrote.’ 

“*hen, remarked the president, ‘the count of Monte-Cristo knows 
nothing of your present proceedings ?’———‘ He is quite unaware of 
them ; and t have but one fear, which is, that be should disapprove of 
what 1 have done; but it isa glorious day for me,’ continued the young 
girl, raising her ardent gaze een ‘that on which I find at last an 

’ ity of avenging my father. a, 
Oar any Oe ad ot vusaered one word ‘the/whole-of (hin: Mine's his 
collengues looked at him, and, doubtiess, pitied his blighted prospects, 

h sank under the perfumed penis of a woman; his 
a 
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depicted by sinister hnes on his countenance, ‘M. de Morcert,’ saié 
the aageoie ‘do you recognige this lady as the daughter of Ali 
Tebelen, pacha of Yanina ?’——" No,’ said Morcerf, attemp#ag ty rise, 
‘it is a base pte contrived by my enemies,’——Haydée, whose ayes 
had been fixed upon the door, as if expecting some one, turned hastily. 
and seein er count standing, shricked. ‘You do not know me ?’ aaid 
she; ‘ well, fortunately recognize you! You are Fernand Mondego, 
the French officer, who led the troops of my noble father. It is you 
who surrendered the castle of Yanina! It is you who, sent by him to 
Constantinople, to treat with the emperor for the life or death of your 
benefactor, brought back a false mandate granting full pardon! It is 
you, who, with that mandate, obtained the pacha’s ring, which gave you 
authority over Selim, the fire-keeper! It is zon who stab Selim ! 
1t is you who sold us, my mother and me, to the merchant, El-Kobbir ! 
Assassin! ossassin ! assassin ! you have still on your brow your master’s 
blood P Look, gentlemen, all !? 

‘hese words had been pronounced with such enthusiasm and 
evident truth, that erry eye was fixed on the count’s ee he 
himself passed his hand across it, as if he felt Ali’s blood still moist 
upon it. ‘You positively recognize M. de Morcerf as the officer, 
Fernand Mondego ?’——‘ Indeed I do!’ cried Haydée. ‘Oh, my 
mother! it was you who told me “ You were free, you had a beloved 
father, you were destined to be almost a queen. k well at that 
man; it is he who raised zone father’s head on the point of a spear,— 
it is he who sold us, it is he who forsook us! J.ook well at his right- 
hand, on which he has a large wound; if you forgot his features, you 
would know him by that hand into which fell one by one the golden 
pieces of the merchant El-Kobbir!” Iknow him! Ah! let him say 
now if he does not recognize me!’ Each word fell like a dagger on 
Moroerf, and deprived him of a portion of his energy; as she uttered 
the last, he hid hastily in his bosom his hand, which had indeed been 
mutilated by a wound, and fell back on his chair, overwhelmed by 
wretchedness and despair. This scene completely changed the opinion 
cf the assembly respecting the accused count, 

“*M. le Comte de Moroerf,’ said the president, ‘do not allow your- 
self to be depressed ; answer: the justice of the court is supreme and 
impartial as that of God; it will not suffer you to be trampled on by 
your enemies without giving 3 you an opportunity of defending yourself. 

hall further inquiries be made? Shall two members of the House be 
sent to Yanina? Speak!’ Moreerf did not reply. Then all the mem- 
bers looked at each other with terror. They knew the count’s energetic 
and violent temper. It must be, indeed, a dreadful blow which would 
deprive him of courage to defend himeelf; they expeoted this silence. 
resembling a sleep, would be followed by an awakening like a thunder- 
bolt. ‘ Well!’ asked the president, ‘ what is your decision P’ 

‘**T have no sepiy io make,’ said the count, in a low tone. 

‘Has the daughter of Tebelen spoken the truth ?’ said the 
president. ‘Is she then the terrible witness to whoge charge you dare 
net plead “Net guilty?” Have you really committed the crimes of 
which are P? The count looked round him with an expres- 
sion which might have softened tigers, but which could not disarm his 
judges. Then be raised his eyes towards the ceiling, but withdrew them 
immediately, as if he feared the roof would open and reveal to his dia- 
tressed view that second tribunal called heaven, and that other judge 
named God. Then, with a movement, ke tore open his coat, 
whiok seemed to stifle hi, and dew from the room like s madman 
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bis footetep was heard one moment in the corridor, then the rattling of 
his carringe-wheels, ai. he was d: iver Fapidly away. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
the president, when silence was restored, ‘is M. le Comte de Morcerf 
convicted of felony, treason, and outrage ?’——‘ Yes,’ replied all the 
members of the committee of inquiry rein a unanimous voice. 

“Haydée had remained until the close of the meeting; she heard 
the count’s sentence pronounced without betraying an expression of 
joy or pity; then drawing her veil over her face, she bowed majesticall 

the councillors, and left with that dignified step which Virgil attri- 
butes to his goddesses.” 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
The Challenge. 


“THEN,” continued Beauchamp, “I took advantage of the mlencs 
_ and the darkness to leave the house without being seen. The door- 
keeper who had introduced me was waiting for me at ‘he door, and he 
vonducted me through the corridors to a private entrance opening into 
La Rue de Vaugirard. I left with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
delight. Excuse me, Albert, sorrow on your account, and cenchtes 
with that noble girl, thus pursuing pater vengeanve. Yes, Albert, 
from whatever source the blow may have proceeded, it may be from an 
enemy; but that enemy is only the agent of Providence.” Albert held 
his head between his hands; he raised his face, red with shame, and 
bathed in tears, and sefaing Beauchamp’s arm,—‘ My friend,” said he, 
“my life is ended : I cannot calmly say with you, ‘Providence has 
struck the blow,’ but I must discover who pursues me with his hatred ; 
and when I have found him 1 will kill him, or he will kill me. I rely 
on your friendship to assist me, Beauchamp, if contempt has not 
banished it from your heart.” 

“Contempt, my friend! how does this misfortune affect you! No, 
happily that unjust prejudice is forgotten which made the son respon- 
sible for the father’s actions, Review your life, Albert; although it is 
only just beginning, did a lovely summer’s day ever dawn with greater 
purity than has marked the commencement of your career? No, 
Albert, take my advice; you are young and rich; leave Paris, all is 
soon forgotten in the great pea th of excited life and changing taste; 

ou will return after three or four years with a Russian princess for a 
ride, and no one will think more of what occurred yesterday than if it 
had happened sixteen years aso.” ; 

“Thank you, my dear Beauchamp, thank you for the excellent feeling 
which prompts your advice; but it cannot be thus. I have told you m 
wish ; or, if it must be so, I will say, determination, You understan 
that interested as I am in this affair, 1 cannot see it in the same light as 
you do. What appears to you to emanate from a celestial source, seems 
to me to proceed from oue far less pure. Providence appears to me to 
have nos in this affair; and happily so, for instead of the invisible, 
impalpable agent of celestial rewards and punishmente, I shall find one 
both palpable and visible,on whom I shal] revenge myself, I assure you, 
for all I have suffered during the last month. Now, I repeat, Beau- 
champ, I wish to return to human and material existence; and if gon 
are the friend you a to be, help me to discover the hand 
struck the tlow.”———* Be it so,” said Beauchamp; “if you must have 


we deseend to earth, I submit; and at yee will seek vour enemy, I will , 
ze" 
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assist you; and I will engage to tind him, my honour being almost as 
deeply interested as yours.” . 

“Well, then, you understand, Beauchamp, that we begin our research 
immediately. Each moment’s delay is an eternity for me. The calum- 
niator is not yet punished ; ang he may hope he will not be; but, on 
my honour, if he thinks so, he deceives himself.” 

“ Well, listen, Morcerf.”———“ Ah ! Beauchamp, I see you know some- 
one already ; you will restore me to life.” ; 

“I do not say there is any truth in what I am going to tell you; but 
it is, at least, as a light in a dark night: by following it we may, perbapa, 
discover something more certain.” 

“Tell me; satisfy my impatience.”——“ Well, T will tell you what I 
did not like to mention on my return from Yanina.” 

“Say on.”——“ I went, of course, to the chief banker of the town to 
make inquiries. At the first word, before I had even mentioned your 
father’s name— ; 

“* Ah!’ said he, ‘I guess what brings you here.’ 

“ * How, and why ?’ : 

“* Because a fortnight since I was questioned on the same subject.’ 

“*By whom ?’———‘ By a banker of Paris, my correspondent,’ 

“* Whose name is——’ ; Re 

“*Dauglars.’’’——* He!” cried Albert; “ yes, if is indeed he who has 
so long pursued my father with jealous hatred. He, the man who would 
be poplar, cannot forgive the count of Morcerf for being created a 
peer ; and this marriage, broken off without a reason being assigned— 
yes, it is all from the same cause.”——“ Inquire, Albert, but do not be 
angr without reason,—inquire, and if it is true——~” 

h! yes; if it is true,” cried the young man; “he shall pay me all 
I have suffered.”———“ Beware, Morcerf, he is already an old man.” 

“I will respect his age as he haa respected the honour of my family; 
if my father had offended him, why did he not attack him personally ? 
Oh! no, he was afraid te encounter him face to face.” 

“I do not condemn you, Albert; I only restrain you. Act A ata Ol 

“Oh! do not fear; besides, you will accompany me. Beauchamp, 
solemn transactions should be sanctioned by a witness. Before this day 
closes, if M. pauper is guilty, he shall cease to live or 1 will die. 
Pardew! Beauchamp, mine shall be a splendid funeral.” 

“When such resolutions are made, Albert, they should be prom 
executed. Do you wish to go to M. Danglars? Let us go immediately. 
They sent for a cabriolet. On entering the banker’s mansion, they 
perceived the phaeton and servant of M. Anirea Cavalcanti. “Ah! 
parbleu ! that’s good,” said Albert, with a poem tone; “if M. Danglars 
will not fight with me, I will kill his son-in-law; Cavalcanti will certain! 
Aight. e servant announced the young man; but the banker, recol- 
lecting what had transpired the day before, did not wish him admitted. 

It was, however, too late; Albert had followed the footman, and hearing 
the order given, forced the door open, and, followed by Beauchamp 
found himself in the banker’s cabinet. “Sir,” cried the latter, “am 1 
no longer at liberty to receive whom I choose in my house? You appear 
to forget yourself man Gomme No, sir,” said Albert, coldly ; “there are 
circumstances in which one cannot, except through cowardice—I offer 
you that refuge—refuse to admit certain persons at ag 

* ‘What is your errand, then, with me, sir P” 

“I mean,” said Albert, approaching, without ap tly noticing 

ti, who stood with his back towards the fireplace—“ I mean to 
propose a meeting in some retired corner where uo one will interrups 
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us for ten minutes, that will be sufficient; where two men having met, 
one of them will remaim on the,ground.” Danglars turned pale; 

valcanti moved a step forward,“and Albert turned towards him. 
“ And you, too,” said he, “come, if you like, M. le Comte; you have a 
claim, being almost one of the family, and I will give as many rendes- 
vous of that kind as I can find personsevilling to awe them.” Caval- 
canti looked at pee with a stupified air; and the latter, making an 
effort, rose and advanced between the two young people. Albert's 
attack on Andrea had placed him on a different footing, and he hoped 
this visit had another cause than that he had at first suppesed. ; 

“ Indeed, sir,” said he to Albert, “if you are e to quarrel with 
this gentleman, because I have preferred him to you, I shall resign the 
case to the procureur du roi.” ——“ You mistake, sir,” said Morcerf, with 
a gloomy smile; “I am not alluding in the least to matrimony, an 
only addressed myself to M. Cavalcanti, because he appeared disposed 
to interfere between us. In one respect you are right, for I am ready 
to oar with every one to-day; but you have the first claim, M. 

nglars. 

“Sir,” replied Danglars, pale with anger and fear, “I warn you, when 
I have the misfortune to meet with a mad dog, 1 kill it; and far from 
thinking myself guilty of a crime, I believe I do society a kindness. 
Now, if you are mad, and try to bite me, I will kill you without pity. 
Is it my fault that your father has dishonoured himscH'P ”——* Yes ; 
miserable wretch!” cried Morcerf, “it is your fault.” Danglars 
retreated a few steps. “My fault!” said he; “you must be mad! 
What do I know of the Grecian history? Have I travelled in that 
country? Did I advise your father to sell the castle of Yanina—to 

“Silence !” said Albert, with a thundering voice. “No; it is not 
you who have directly made this exposure and brought this sorrow on 
us, but you Bepoonacely rovoked it.” 

*1?”-——“ Yes; you! How came it known ?” 

“IT suppose you read it in the paper in the account from Yanina P ” 

“Who wrote to Yanina? ”——“ To Yanina ?” 

*'Yes, Who wrote for particulars concerning my father ?” 

“I imagine any one may write to Yanina.” 

“But one person only wrote !”——“ One only?” 

“Yes; and that was you! ”"——“I, doubtless, wrote. It appears to 
me that when about to marry your daughter to a young mun, it is 
right ri mee some inquiries respecting his family; it is not only aright 

ta duty. 

“You wrote, sir, knowing what answer you would receive.”——“ I, 
mdeed! I assure you,” cried Danglars, with a confidence and security 
proceeding less from fear than from the intcrest he really felt for the 
young man, “I solemnly declare to you that I should_never have 
pie of writing to Yanina, did I know anything of Ali Pacha’s mis- 
fortunes 

“Who then urged you to write? Tell me.”——* Pordieu! it was 
the most simple thing in the world. I was speaking of your father’s 
past history. I said the origin of his fortune remained obscure, The 

rson to whom I addressed my scruples asked me where your father 

ad acquired his property ? I answered, ‘In Greece.’ ‘Then,’ said he, 
‘write to Yanina.’”——*“ And who thus advised you?” 

“No other than your friend Monte-Oristo.” | ; 

“ The count of Monte-Cristo told you to write to Yanina ?” 

“Yes; and I wrote, and will show you my correspondence, if you 
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Hike.” Albert and Beaucham looked at each other. “Sir,” said 
Beauchamp, who had not yet spoken, “you appear to sccuge the 
count, who is absent from Paris’at this moment, and cannot Justify 
himse! f.”——-* I accuse no one, sir,” said Danglars; “I relate, and I will 
repeat before the count what I have said to you.” 

‘Does the count know whatgnswer you received ?” 7 

“Yes; I showed it to him.”———“ Did he know my father’s Christian 
name was Fernand, and his family name Mondego.” _ 

“Yes; I had told him that long since; and I did nothing more than any 
other would have done in my circumstances, and perhaps less. When, 
the day after the arrival of this answer, your father came, by the advice 
of Monte-Cristo, to ask my daughter’s hand for you, I decidedly refused 
him, but without any explanation or exposure. In short, why should 
I have any more to do with the aflair? How did the honour or dis- 
grace of M. de Morcerf affect me? It neither increased nor decreased 

income, 

Albert felt the colour mounting to his brow; there was no doubt 
upon the subject, Danglars defended himself with the baseness, but at 
the same time with the assurance, of a man who speaks the truth at 
least in part, if not wholly,—not for conscience’ sake, but through fear. 
Bosides, what was Moroerf seeking? It was not whether Danglars or 
Moute-Cristo was more or less guilty; it was a man who would answer 
for the offence, whether trifling or serious; it was a man who would 
fight, and it was evident Danglars would not fight. And, in addition to 
this, everything forgotten or unperceived before, presented itself now to 
his recollection. Monte-Cristo knew everything, as he had bought the 
daughter of Ali Pacha; and, knowing everything, he had advised 
Danglars to write to Yanina, The answer known, he had yielded to 
Albert’s wish to be introduced to Haydée, and allowed the conversa- 
tion to turn on the death of Ali, and had not opposed Haydée’s recital 
(but having, doubtless, warned the young girl, in the few Romaio words 
he spoke to her, nut to discover Morcerf’s father). Besides, had he not 
begged of Morcerf not to mention his father’s name before Haydée ? 
Lastly, he had taken Albert to Normandy when he knew the final blow 
approached. There could be no doubt that all had been calculated and 
previously arranged ; Monte-Cristo then was in league with his father’s 
enemies. Albert took Beauchamp aside, and communicated these ideas 

“You are right,” said the latter; “M. Dangiars bas only been a 
secondary agent in this sud affair; and it is of M. de Monte-Crigto 
that you must demand an explanation.” Albert turned. “Sir,” said 
he to Danglars, “ understand that I do not take a final leave of you; I 
must ascertain if your insinuations are just, and am going now to 
inquire of the count of Monte-Cristo.” He bowed to the banker and 
went out with Beauchamp without appearing to notice Cavalcanti. 

glars accompanied him to the door, where he again assured Albert 
7 motive of personal hatred influenced him against the count de 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 
; The Insult. 
Art the banker’s door Beauchamp sto Morecerf. “ Listen,” said 
he; “just now I told you it was of M. de Monte-Cristo you must 
demand an explanation.”———* Yer; and we are going to his house.” 


THE INSUGT. . oA 


“ Refiect, Morcerf, one moment before you go.” 

“On what shall I reflect ? ” 

“On the importance of the step youre taking.” 

“Is it more serious than going to M. Danglars?"——“ Yes; M. 
Danglars is a money-lover, and those who love money, you know 
think too much of what they risk to be emily induced to fight a duel, 
The other is, on the contrary, to all appearance, a true nobleman: but 
do you not fear to find in him the bravo?” 

“I only fear one thing, namely, to find a man who will not fight.” 

“ Do not be alarmed,” said Beauchamp, “he will meet you. My only 
fear is that he will be too strong for you.”———“ My friend,” said Mor- 
cerf, with a sweet smile, “ that is what I wish: the happiest thing that 
could ocour to me, would be to die in my father’s stead; that would 
save us all.”"——“ Your mother would die of grief.” 

“ My poor mother!” said Albert, passing his hand across his eyes, 
“I know she would; but better so than die of shamo.” 

“ Are you quite decided, Albert ?”———“ Yes; let us go.” : 

“ But do you think we shall find the count at home P”——“ He in- 
tended returning some hours after me, and doubtless he is now at 
home.” They ordered the driver to take them to No. 80, Champe- 
Elysées. Beauchamp wished to go in alone; but Albert observed, as 
this was an unusual circumstance, he might be allowed to deviate from 
the etiquette of duels. ‘The cause which the young man espoused was 
one so sacred, that Beauchamp had only to comply with all his wishes : 
he yielded, and contented himself with following Moroorf. Albert 
bounded from the porter’s lodge to the steps. Ho was reocived by 
epee The count had, indeed, just arrived, but he was bathing, 
and had forbidden that any one should be admitted. “But after bis 
bath ?” asked Morcerf. 

“ My master will go to dinner.”-——~“ And after dinner ?” 

“ He will sleep an hour.”-——“ Then ?” 

“ He is going to the opera.”——“ Are you sure of it?” asked Albert. 

Quite, sir; my master has ordered his horses at oe o’clock ibe 
cisely.”———“ Very good,” replied Albert; “that is all I wished to 
know.” Then, turning towards Beauchamp, “If you have anything 
to attend to, Beauchamp, do it directly ; if you have any appointment 
for this evening, defer it till to-morrow. 1 depend on you to acvom 
me to the opera; and, if you can, bring Chiteau-Renaud with you.” 

Beauchamp availed himself of Albert's permission, and left him, 

romising to cal] for him at a quarter before eight. On his return 

ome, Albert expressed his wish to Franz, Debray, and Morrel, to see 
them at the opera that evening. Then he went to see his mother, who 
since the events of the day before, had refused to see any one, and had 
kept her room. He found her in bed, overwhelmed with grief at this 
public humiliation. The sight of Albert produced the effect which 
ca naturally be expected on Mercédés; she pressed her son’sa hand, 
and sobbed aloud ; but her tears relieved her. Albert stood one noment 
speechless by the side of his mother’s bed. It was evident, from his pale 
face and knit brows, that his resolution to revenge himself was growin 
weaker. “ My dear mother,” said he, “do you know if M. de Morcer 
hasany enemy?” Morcédes started; she noticed that the young man 
did not eay my father. “My son,” she said, “persons in the count’s 
situation have many secret enemies. Those who are known are not the 
most dangerous.”——“ 1 know it, and appeal to your penetration. You 
are of so superior a mind, nothing escapes you.” ; 

“Why do you say eo ?”—=" Because, for instance, you noticed, on 
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the evening of the ball we gave, M. de Monte-Cristo would eat nothing 
in our house.” Mercédés raisgd herself on her feverish arm. ‘“M. de 
Monte-Cristo!” she exclaimed; “and how is he connected with the 
question you asked me ?” ; 

You know, my mother, M. de Monte-Cristo is almost an Oriental, 
and it is customary with thém to secure full liberty of revenge by not 
eating or drinking in the house of their enemies.” ; 

Do you say M. de Monte-Cristo is our enemy ?” replied Mercéd 
becoming paler than the sheet which covered her. “ Who told you so 
Why, you are mad, Albert! M. de Monte-Cristo has only shown us 
kindness. M. de Monte-Cristo saved your life; you yourself presented 
him to us. Oh! I entreat you, my son, if you had entertained such aa 
idea, dispel it; and my counsel to you,—even more, my prayer, is, retaia 
his friendship.”——“ My mother,” replied the young man, “you have 
special reasons for telling me to conciliate that man.” 

“I!” said Mercédés, blushing as rapidly as she had turned pale, and 
again becoming paler than ever.——‘“ Yes, doubtless; and it is not 
because he can never do us any harm?” Mercédés shuddered, and, 
fixing on her son a scrutinizing gaze,—“ You speak strangely,” said she 
to Albert, “and you appear to have some singular prejudices. What 
has the count done? Three days since you were with him in Nor- 
mandy ; only three days since we looked on him as our best friend.” 

An ironical smile passed over Albert’s lips. Mercédés saw it, and, 
with her double instinct of a womin and a mother, she guessed all, but, 

rudent and strong-minded, she concealed both her sorrows and her 
ears. Albert was silent; an instant after the countess resumed. “You 
came to inquire after my health; I will candidly acknowledge I am not 
well. You should install yourself here and cheer my solitude. J do 
not wish to be left alone.”"——“ My mother,” said the young man, “ you 
know how gladly I would obey your wish; but an urgent and important 
affair obliges me to leave you the whole evening.” 

’ Well!” replied Mercédés, sighin ; ‘go, Albert, I will not make 
a slave to your filial piety.” Albert pretended he did not hear, 

wed to his mother, and quitted her. Scarcely had he shut her door 
than Mercédés called a confidential servant, and ordered him to follow 
Albert wherever he should go that evening, and to come and tell her 
immediately what he observed. Then she rang for her lady’s maid, and, 
weak as she was, she dressed, in order to be ready for whatever might 
happen. The footman’s mission was an easy one. Albert went to jis 
room, and dressed with unusual care. At ten minutes to eight Beau- 
champ arrived; he had seen Chitcau-Renaud, who had promised to he 
in the orchestra before the curtain was raised. Both got into Albert’s 
coupé, who, having no reason to conceal where he was going, called 
aloud, * To the Opera.” In his impatience, he had arrived before the 
commencement of the performance. ; 

Chiteau-Renaud was at his post: apprised by Beauchamp of the 
circumstances, he required no explanation from Albert. The conduct 
of this son, seeking to avenge his father, was so natural, that Chateau- 
Renaud did not seek to dissuade him, and was content with renewirg 
his assurances of devotedness to Albert. Debray was not yet come, but 
Albert knew he seldom lost a scene at the opera. Albert wandered 
sbout the theatre until the curtain was drawn up. He hoped to meet 
with M. de Monte-Cristo either in the lobby or on the stairs. The bell 
summoned him to his seat, and he entered the orchestra with Chateau- 
Renand and Beauchamp. But his eyes scarcely quitted the box between 
the columns, which remained obstinately closed during the whole of the 
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first act. At last, as Albert was looking at his watch, about the hun- 
dredth time, at the commencement ofWthe second act the door opened, 
and Monte-Cristo, dressed in black, entered, and leaning over the front 
of the box looked round the pit. Morrel followed him, and looked also 
for his sister and brother-in-law; he soqn discovered them in another 
box, and kissed his hand to them. ; 

The count, in his survey of the pity encountered a pale face and 
threatening eyes, which evidently sought to gain his attention. He 
recognised Albert, but thought it better not to notice him, as he looked 
so angry and discomposed. Without communicating his thoughts to 
his companion, ‘e sat down, drew out his opera-glass, and looked 
another wag. Although ar peroey not noticing Albert, he did 
not, however, \'se sight of him; and when the curtain fell at the 
end of the secoud act, he saw him leave the orchestra with his two 
friends, ‘Then his head was seen passing at the back of the boxes, wn: 
the count knew the approaching storm was intended to fall on him. 
lle was at the moment conversing cheerfully with Morrel, but he was 
well prepared for what might happen. The door opened, and Monte- 
Cristo, turning round, saw Albert, pale and trembling, followed by 
Beauchamp and ChAteau- Renaud. ; 

“Well,” cried he, with that benevolent politeness which distinguished 
his salutation from the common civilities of the world, “ my cavalier has 
attained his i ae Good evening, M.de Morcerf.” The countenan:e 
of this man, who possessed such vista eennk | control over his feelings, 
expressed the most perfect cordiality. Morrel only then recollected tl.e 
letter he had received from the viscount, in which, without assignn g 
any reason, he begged him to go to the opera, but he understood that 
something terrible was brooding. Ms 

“ We are not come here, sir, to exchange hypocritical expressions of 
politeness, or false professions of epee said Albert, “but to de- 
mand an explanation, count.” ‘The trembling voice of the young men 
was scarcely audible. “An explanation at the opera?” said the count, 
with that calm tone and penetrating eye which characterizes the man 
who knows his cause is good. “ Little acquainted as I am with the 
habits of Parisians, I should not have thought this the place for suc !i a 
demand.”———“ Still, if people will shut themselves up,” said Albi 11, 
“and cannot be seen becaure they are bathing, dining, or asleep, we 
must avail ourselves of the opportunity whencver they are to be seen.” 

“Tam not difficult of access, sir; for yesterday, if my memory d: cs 
not deceive me, you were at my house.”——“ Yesterday I was at your 
house, sir,” said the young man ; “because then I knew not who you 
were.” In pronouncing these words Albert had raised his voice +o iw 
to be heard by those in the adjoining boxes and in the lobby. Thu» ‘he 
attention of many was attracted by this altercation. ‘“ Where are you 
vome from, sir? You do not appear to be in the possession o! + «| 
yenses.”———“ Provided I understand your perfidy, sir, and succe:: in 
waking you understand that I will be revenged, I shall be reasu... + v 
mough,” said Albert, furiously. ; ; 

“ I do not understand you, sir,” replied Monte-Cristo; “and if I d.i, 
your tone is too high. EF am at home here, and I alone have a right 
fo raise my voice above another's. Leave the box, sir!” Monte- 
Cristo poo towards the door with the most commanding dignit) 
“Ah! I shall know how to make you leave your home!” replied Albert, 
elasping in his convulsed grasp the glove, which Monte-Cristo did no: 
lose sight of.——“ Well, well!” said Monte-Cristo, quietly, “I see you 
wish to quarrel] with me; but I would give you one counsel, and do not 
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forgot it: it is a bad habit to make a display of a challenge. Display ts 
not becoming to every one, M.Me Morcerf.” At this name a murmur 
of astonishment passed round the group of spectators of this scene. 
aos had talked of no one but Morcerf the whole day. Albert under. 
8 the allusion in a pry was about to throw his glove at 
the count, when Morrel seized his hand, while Beauchamp and Chi- 
teau-Renaud, fearing the scene would surpass the limits of a challenge 
held him back. But Monte-Cristo, without rising, and leaning forwar 
in his chair, merely extended his hand, and taking the a crushed 
glove from the clenched hand of the young man,—* Sir, said he, in a 
solemn tone, “I consider your glove thrown, and will return it you 
round a bullet. Now leave me, or I will summon my servants to throw 
you out at the door.” 

Wild, almost unconscious, and with eyes inflamed, Albert step 
back, and Morrel closed the door. Monte-Cristo took up his g 
again as if nothing had happened: he certainly must have had a heart of 
brass and face of marble. Morrel whispered, “ What have you done to 
him ?”——“I P_ Nothing—at least personally,” said Monte-Cristo. 

“ But there must be some cause for this strange scene.” 

“Phe count de Morcerf’s adventure exasperates the young man.” 

“ Have you anything to do with it?” 

“ It was by Haydée the house was informed of his father’s treason.” 

“ Indeed!” said Morrel. “I had been told, but would not credit it, 
that the Grecian slave I have seen with you here in this very box was 
the dauglhiter of Ali Pacha.”———“ It is, notwithstanding, true. 

“Then,” said Morrel, “ I understand it all, and this scene was pre- 
mi |} |) How 80 ? DY 

“Yes. Albert wrote to request me to come to the opera, doubtless 
that I might be a witness to the insult he meant to offer you.” 

“ Probably,” said Monte-Cristo, with his or dar a tranquillity. 

“* But what will you do with him ?”?——-* With whom ?” 

“With Albert.”——“ What will I do with Albert? As certainly, 
Maximilian, as I now press your hand, I will kill him before ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning.” Morrel, in his turn, took Monte-Cristo’s hand 
in both of his, and he shuddered to feel how cold and steady it was. 

“Ah! count,” said he, “his father loves him so much !”——“ Do not 
speak to me of that!” said Monte-Cristo, with the first movement of 
rai? he had betrayed; “I will make him suffer.” Morrel, amazed, let 
fall Monte-Cristo’s hand, “Count! count!” said he. 

“Dear Maximilian,” interrupted the count, “listen how adorably 
Dupres is singing that line, — 

*‘O Mathilde! idole de mon Ame!° 


J was the first to discover uprez at Naples, and the first to applaud 
him. ‘Bravo! bravo!’” Morrel saw it was useless to say more, and 
refrained. The curtain, which had been drawn up during the scene 
with Albert, again fcll, and a rap was heardat the door. 

“ Come in!” said Monte-Cristo, without his voice botraying the least 
emotion; and immediatoly Beauchamp | appearod. “Good evening, 
M. Beauchamp,” said Monte-Cristo, as if this was the first time he 
had seen the journalist that evening “take a seat.” 

Beauchamp bowed, and sitting down, “Sir,”, said he, “I just now 
Scorn pane M. de Morcerf, as you saw.” —— “And that means,” 
replied Monte-Cristo, laughing, “that you had, probably, just dined 
together. Iam happy to . uokamnp you are more sober than 
he was,”———-" Sir,” said M. Beauchamp, bert was wrong, I acknow- 
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ledge, to betray so much anger, and I come, on my own sccount, to 
wpologise for him. And having done so x my own account only, you 
unders M. le Comte, I would add th I believe you too gentle- 

aaly to refuse faving him some explanation concerning your connection 
with Yanina. Then I will add two words about the young Greek girl.” 
Monte-Cristo motioned him to be silent. “G@ome,” said he, laughing, 
“ there are all my hopes about to be destroyed.” 

How soP” asked Beauchamp. 

“ Doubtless you wish to make me appear a very eccentric character; 3 
alt, in your opinion, a Lara,a Manfred, a Lord Ruthven: then, ju-t 
as I am arriving at the climax, you defeat your own end, and seek to 
make a common man of me. You bring me down to your own level, 
and demand explanations! Indeed, M. Beauchamp it is quite laug!:- 
able.”——“ Yes,” replied Beauchamp, haughtily, “there are oocasion: 
when probify commands——” 

“M. Beauchamp,” interrupted this strange man, “the count of 
Monte-Cristo bows to none but the count of Monte-Cristo himsel!. 
Say no more, I entreat you. I do what I please, M. Deavchany, ani 
it is always well done.”———“ Sir,” replied tho young man, “ honest 
men are not to be paid with such coin. I require honourable guaran- 
tees.” ———“ I am, sir, a living guarantee,” replied Monte-Cristo, motion- 
less, but with a threatening look ; “ we have both blood in our veins which 
we wish to shed—that is our mutual guarantce. Tell the viscount so, 
and that to-merrow, before ten o’clock, I shall see what colour his 
is.”———“ Then, I have only to make arrangements for the duel,” said 
Beauchamp. | ; 

“It is quite immaterial to me,” said Monte-Cristo, “ and it was very 
unnecessary to disturb me at the opera for such a trifle. In Franeo 

eople fight with the sword or pistol, in the colonies with the car- 

ine, in Arabia with the dagger. ‘Tell your client, that although I am 
the insulted party, in order to carry out my ecceatricity, I leave him 
the choice of arms, and will accept without discussion, without dispute, 
anything, even combat by drawing lots, which is always stupid, but 
with me different from other people, us I am sure to gain.”——“* Sure 
to gain!” repeated Beauchamp, looking with amazement at the count. 
Certainly,” said Monte-Cristo, slightly shrugeing up his shoulders 

“ otherwise I would not fight with M.de Morcerf. I shall kill him— 
cannot help it. Only by a single line this vennn S my house let me 
know the arms and the hour: I do not like to_be kept waiting.”"—— 
“ Pistols, then, at eight o’clock, in the Bois de Vincennes,” said Beau- 
champ, quite disconcerted, not knowing if he was dealing with an 


t docio or a supernatural eo ; 

w Very well, sir,” said Monte-Cristo. “ Now all that is settled, de let 
me see the performance, and tell your friend Albert not to come any 
more this evening; he will burt himself with all his ill-chosen bar- 
barisms: let him go home and £9 to sleep.” Beauchamp left the box, 

oy a “Now,” sai rn risto, pain aero pall 

depend upon you, may I not? ”——“ Certainly,” said Morre 
“I asia service: count; still ——" “ What? me Tt ig denirad!2 
E should know the real cause.” 

“That is to say, you would rather not ? "=—“ No.” 

“The young man himself is acting blindfolded, and knows not the true 
cause, Which is known only to God and to me; but I give you my word, 
Morrel, that God who does know it will be on our side.”-—~“ Enough, 
said Morrel, “who is your second witness ?~ 

“J know no one in Paris, Morrel, on whom I could confer that honouwys 
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besides you and your brother Emmanuel. Do you think Finmanuel 
would oblige me? ”————" I will answer for him, count.” 
“Well, that is all I requife. ‘l'o-morrow morning, at seven o’:lock, 
you will be with me, will you not ?”——“* We will.” 
“Flush! the ourtain is rising. Listen! I never lose a note «f this 


opera if I can avoid it; the music of ‘ William Tell’ is so sweet 1” 





CHAPTER LXXXIX, 
The Night. 


M. DE Monte-Crisvo waited, according to his usual custom, unti) 
Duprez had sung his famous “Buivez-moi;” then he, rose, and went 
out. Morrel took leave of him at the door, renewing his promise to be 
with him the next morning at seven o'clock, and to bring Emmanuel 
with him. ‘Then he stepned into his coupé, calm and smiling, and was 
at home in five minutes. No one who knew the count could mistake 
his expression, when, on entering, he said, “ Ali, bring me my pistols 
with an Avory cross,” ; : ; 

Ali brought the box to his master, who examined his arms with a 
solicitude very natural to a man who is about to intrust his Kfe tos 
little powder and shot. These were particular pistols, which Monte- 
Cristo had had made to shoot at a target in his room. A cap was suffi- 
cient to drive out the ball, and from the adjoining room no one would 
have suspected the count was, as sportsmen would say, keeping his hand 
in. He was just taking one in his hand, and looking for. the point to 
aim at, on a little iron plate, which served him as a target, when his 
cabinet door opened, and Baptistin entered. Before he had spoken a 
word the count perceived in the next room a female, veiled, who had 
followed closely after Baptistin, and now seeing the count with a pistol 
in his hand and swords on the table, rushed in. Baptistin looked at his 
master, who made a sign to him, and he went out, closing the door after 
him. “Who are you, madame ?” said the count to the veiled female. 

The stranger cast one look around her, to be certain they were quite 
alone, then bending, as if she would have knelt, and joining her hands. 
she said, with an accent of despair,—“ Edmond, you will not kill my 
son?” The count retreated a step, uttered a slight exclamation, and 
let fall the pistol be held. “What name did you pronounce then, 
Madame de Morcerf?” said he. “Yours!” cried she, throwing back 
her veil,—“ yours, which I alone, perhaps, have not forgotten. Edmond, 
i is not Madume de Morcerf who is come to you, it is Meroédés.” — 
* Morcédés is dead, madame,” said Monte-Cristo; “I know no one now 
of that name.” 

“ \Meroédés lives, sir, and she remembers, for she alone recognised you 
when she saw you, and even before she saw you, by your voice, Edmond, 
—by the simple sound of your voice; and from that moment she has 
followed your steps, watched you, feared you, and she needs not to 
inquire what hand has dealt the blow which now strikes M. de Mor- 
cerf.”—-——“ Fernand do you mean?” replied Monte-Cristo, with bitter 
irony; “since we are recalling names, let us remember them all.” 
Monte-Cristo had pronounced the name of Fernand with such an ex- 
pression of hatred, that Mercédés felt a thrill of terror run through every 
vein. “ You see, Edmond, I am not mistaken, and have cause to say, 
‘Spare my son !’”——-“ And who told you, madame, J have any hostile 
intentions against your son?” 
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* No one. in truth; but a mother has a twofold sight. I guessed all ; 

I followed him this evening to the opera, and have seen all."——" I} 
ou have scen all, madame, you know thal‘the son of Fernand has pub- 
icly insulted me,” said Monte-Cristo, with awful calmness. 

“Oh! for pity’s sake!”——“ You have secn that le would have 
thrown his glove in my face if Morrel, on» of my friends, had not 
stopped him.”———“ Listen to me: my sun bas also guessed whe you 
are; he attributes his father’s misfortunes to you.” , 

ame, you are mistaken, they are not misfortunes,—i¢ is a punish- 

ment. It is not I who strike M.de Morcerf; it is Providence which 

unishes him.”———“ And why do you represent Providence?” cried 

Nercédes. “Why do you remember when it forgets? What aro 

Yanina and its vizier to you, Edmond? What injury has Fernani 
Mondego done you in betraying Al Tebelen ?” 

“And madame,” replied Monte-Cristo, “all this is an affair between 
the Fre ach captain and the daughter of Vasiliki. It does not concern 
me, y‘ dare right ; and if I have sworn to revenge myself, it is not on 
the French captain, nor on the count de Morcerf, but on the fisherman 
Fernand, the husband of the Catalan Mercédés.”——“ Ah! sir,” cried 
the countess, “ how terrible a vengeance for a fault which fatality made 
me commit! for I am the only culprit, Edmond; and if you owe 
revenge to any one, it is to me, who had not fortitude to bear your 
absence and my solitude.”——“ But,” exclaimed Monte-Cristo, “ why 
was I absent? And why were you alone?” 

“ Because you had been arrested, Edmond, and were a prisoner.” 

“ And why was I arrested ? Why was I a prisoner P” 

“Ido not know,” said Mercédes. “ You do not, madame; at least I 
nope not. But 1 will tell you. I was arrested and became a prisoner, 
because under the arbour of La Réserve, the day before 1 was to marry 

ou, & man named Danglars wrote this letter which the fisherman 

ernand himself posted.” Monte-Cristo went to a secrétaire, opened a 
drawer by a spring, from which he took a paper which had lost its 
original colour, and the ink of which had become a rusty hue: this he 
placed in the hands of' Mercédés, It was Danglars’ letter to the pro- 
cureur du roi, which the count of Monte-Cristo, disguised as a clerk 
from the house of Thomson and French, had taken from the bundle of 
Edmond Dantés, on the day he had paid the two hundred thousand 
francs to M. de Boville. Mercédés read with terror the following lines :— 


“Tho procureur du roi is informed by a friend to the throne and the 
religious institutions of his country, that an individual, named Edmond 
Dantés, second im command on board the Pharaon, this day arrived 
from Smyrna, after having touched at Naples and Porto-Ferrajo, has 
been the r of a letter from Murat to the usurper, and again taken 
charge of another letter from the usurper to the Bonapartist club in 
Paris, Ample corroboration of this statement may be obtained by arrest- 
ing the above-mentioned Edmond Dantés, who either carries the letter 
for Paris about with him, or has it at his father’s abode. Should it not 
be fund in possession of either father or son, then it will assuredly be 
discovered in the cabin belonging to the said Dantés on board the 


“How dreadful!” said Mercédés, passing her hand across her brow 
moist with perspiration ; “and that letter-——” 
“I bought it for two hundred thousand francs, madame,” said Monte- 
Cristo : “ but that is a trifle, since it enables me to justify myself to you.” 
“ And the result of shat letter—~” 
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“Yon well know, madame, was my arrest; but you do not know how 
long that arrest lasted. You Ao not know that I remained for fourteen 
years within a quarter of a | e of you, in a dungeon in the Chiteau 
W'Lf. You do not know that each day of those fourteen years I renewed 
the vow of vengeance which I had made the first day 5 and yet I knew 
not you had married Fernand, my calumniator, and that my father had 
died of hunger ! ”"-—-—" Can it be?” cried Meroédas, shuddering. 

“That is what I heard on leaving my prison, fourteen heath after I 
had entered it, and that is why, on account of the living Mercédds and 
ay deceased father, I have sworn to revenge myself on Fernand, and~ 
I nave revenged myself.” 

“ And you are sure the unhappy Fernand did that ?” ; : 

“ [ am satisfied, madame, he did what I have told you; besides that is 
not much more odious than a Frenchman, by adoption, having p 
over to the English; a Spaniard by birth, having fought against the 
Spaniards; a stipendiary of Ali, having betrayed and murdered Ali. 
Compared with such things, what is the letter you have just read? A 
lover's deception, which the woman who has married that man ought 
certainly to forgive, but not so the lover who was to have married her. 
Well! the French did not avenge themselves on the traitor; the 
Spaniards did not shoot the traitor; Ali, in his tomb, left the traitor 
unpunished; but I, betrayed, sacrificed, buried, have risen from my 
tomb, by ~ Tae of God, plas that saree enue ae se 
purpose, and here I am.” e poor woman’s and arms fell; her 
‘egs bent under her; and she fell on her knees. “ Forgive, Edmond, 
forgive for my sake, who love you still!” : 

he dignity of the wife stopped the enthusiasm of the lover and the 
mother. Her forehead almost touched the carpet, when the count 
sprang forward and raised her. Then, seated on a chair, she looked at 
the manly countenance of Monte-Cristo, on which grief and hatred sti}! 
‘mpressed a threatening expression. “ Not crush that accursed race !” 
murmured he; “abandon my purpose at the moment of its accomplish- 
ment! Impossible, madame, impossible !”——“ Edmond,” said the poor 
mother, who tried every means, “when I call you Edmond, why do you 
10t call me Mercédés ? ” 

“ Mercédés !” repeated Monte-Cristo; “ Mercédés! Well! yes, you 
are right, that name has still its charms; and this is the first time for a 
long period that I have pronounced it so rp A O Mercédés! I 
have uttered your name with the sigh of melancholy, with the groan of 
sorrow, with the last effort of despair; I have uttered it when frozen 
with oold, crouched on the straw in my dungeon; I have uttered it, 
consumed with heat, rolling on the stone floor of my prison. Meroéd 
[ must revenge myself, for I suffered fourteen years,—fourfeen years 
wept, I cursed; now I tell you, Meroédés, I must revenge myself! ” 

he count, fearing to yield to the entreaties of her he had so ardently 
loved, recalled his sufferings to the assistance of his hatred. “ Revenge 
poaree then, Edmond,” oried the poor mother; “but let | your vengeanoe 
all on the cu prits; on him, on me, but not on myson!” Monte-Cristo 
groaned, and seised his beautiful hair with both hands. 

“Edmond,” continued Mercédés, with her arms extended towards the 
count, “sinoe I first knew you, I have adored your name, have res 
your memory. Edmond, my friend, do not compel me to tarnish that 
noble and fine image reflected incessantly on the mirror of my heart. 
Edmond, if you knew all the prayers I have addressed to God for you 
while I thought you were living and since I have choweht you must be 
dead! Yea, alas! I thought your dead body was buried at the 
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foot of some gloomy tower; I thought your corpse was Precise to 
the bottom of one of those gulfs where gaolers roll their dead prisone 
and I wept! What could I do for you, EXmond, besides pray and weep 
Listen ; MEE ten years I dreamed each night the same dream. I bad 
teen told you had endeavoured to escape; that you had taken the place 
af another prisoner; that you had slipped ‘nto the windiny-sheet of a 
dead body; that 75 had been precipitated alive from the top of the 
Chateau d’If; and the ory you uttered as you dashed upon the rocks 
first revealed to your gaolers that they were your murderers, Well! 
Edmond, I swear to you by the head of that son for whoin I entreat 
yeu pity,—Edmond, during ten years I have seen every night mes 

alancing something shapeless and unknown at the top ofa rock ; during 
ten years I have heard each night a terrible cry which has awoke me, 
shuddering and cold. And I, too, Edmond—oh! believe me—guilty as 
I was—oh ! yes, I too, have suffered much !” ; 

“ Have you felt your father die in your absence?” cried Monte-Cristo, 
again thrusting his hands in his hair: “ have you seen the woman yon 
loved giving her hand to your rival while you were perishing at the 
bottom of a dungeon P”——“ No,” interrupted Mercédés, “ but I have 
seen him whom I loved on the point of murdering my son.” Mercédés 
pronounced these words with such deep anguish, with an accent of such 
intense despair, that AMfonte-Cristo could not restrain a sob. ‘The lion 
was daunted ; the avenger was conquered. “ What do you ask of me?” 
said he,—“ your son’s life? Well! he shall live!” Mercédés uttered 
a ory which made the tears start from Monte-Cristo’s eyes; but these 
tears disappeared almost instantaneously, for, doubtless, God had sent 
some angel to collect them ; far more precious were they 1n his eyes than 
the richest pearls of Guzerat and of Ophir. fea 

“Oh!” said she, seizing the count’s hand, and raising it to her lips; 
“oh! thank you, thank you, Edmond! now you are exactly what 1 
dreamt you were, such as [ always loved you. Oh, now I may say so.” 

“So much the better,” replied Monte-Cristo ; “as that poor Edmond 
will not have long to be loved by you. Death is about to return to the 
tomb, the phantom to retire in darkness.” 

“What do you say, Edmond ?” 

*I say, since you command me, Mercédés, I must die.” 

“Die! and who told you so? who talks of dying ? whence have you 
these ideas of death ? ”-——“ You do not suppose, that publicly outraged 
in the face of a whole theatre, in the presence of your friends and 
those of your son,—challenged by a boy, who will glory in my pardon 
as in a victory,—you do.not suppose I can for one moment wish to live. 
What I most loved after you, Mercédés, was myself, my dignity, and 
that clea which rendered me superior to other men; that strength 
was my life. With one word you have crushed it, and I die.” 

“ But the duel will not take p Edmond, since you forgive ?” 

“It will take place,” said Monte-Cristo, in a most solemn tone; “ but 
instead of your son’s blood which will stain the ground, mine will flow.” 
Mercédés shrieked, and sprang towards Monte-Cristo, but suddenly 
stopping -—“ Edmond,” said she, “there is a God above nus, since 
ha live, and since I have seen you again; I trust to Him from my 

, hile lary his ce I trust to your word; you have 
said my son should live, have you not ?”——‘ Yes, madame, he shall 

” said Monte-Cristo, surprised img] without more emotion, 
Mercédés had accepted the heroic sacrifice he made for her. Meroédas 
extended her hand to the count. ; ; 

“Kdmond,” said she, and her eyes were wet with tears while looking 
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st him to whom she spoke, “how noble it is of you, how great the 
action you have just performed ; how sublime to have taken pity on a 
poor woman who offered herséif to you with Byer Cuance against her ! 
Alxs! Iam grown old with grief more than with years, and cannot 
now remind my Edmond by a smile, or by a look, of that Mercédés 
whom he once spent so mtny hours in Sao all grr Ah! believe 
nie, Edmond, I told you, I too had suffered much; I repeat it, it is 
melancholy to pass one’s life without naming one joy to recall, without 
preserving a single hope; but that proves that all is not yet over. No! 
1, ix not finished, I feel it by what remains in my heart. Oh! I repeat 
it, Edmond; what you have just done is beautiful,—it is grand, 1t is 
sublime.” ; 

“ Do you say so now, Mercédés, and what would you say if you knew 
the extent of the sacrifice I make to you? But, no, no, you cannot 
imagine what I lose in sacrificing my life at this moment.” Mercédés 
looked at the count with an air which depicted at the same time her 
astonishment, ker admiration, and her gratitude. Munte-Cristo pressed 
his forehead on his burning hands, as if his brain could no longer bear 
lone the weight of its thoughts. “Edmond,” said Mercédés, “I have 
bit one word more to say to you.” The count smiled bitterly. 
* “dmond,” continued she, “ you will see if my face is pale, if my eyes 
a edull, if my beauty is gone; if Mercédés, in short, no longer resem- 
bles her former self in her features, you will see her heart is still the 
same. Adieu, then, Edmond; I have nothing more to ask of Heaven 
I have seen you again—and have found you as noble and as great as 
formerly you were. Adieu, Edmond, adieu, and thank you.” 

But the count did not answer. Mercédés opened the door of the 
cabinet and had disappeared before he had recovered from the painful 
aud profound reveric into which bis thwarted vengeance had plunged 
him. The clock of the Invalides struck one when the carriage which 
« nveyed Madame de Morcerf away rolled on the pavement of the 
Champs-Elysées, and made Monte-Cristo raise hishead. “ What a fool 
| was,” said he, “not to tear my heart out on the day when I resolved 
te revenge myself!” 


CHAPTER XC. 
The Meeting. 


A¥r8Ee Meroédés had left Monte-Cristo, 2 gloomy shadow seemed to 
overspread everything. Around him and within him the flight of 
thought appeared tonnes his energetic mind slumbered as does the 
nody after extreme fatigue. “ What ” said he to himself, while the 
lamp and the wax lights were nearly burnt out, and the servants were 
waiting impatiently in the anteroom; “what! this edifice which I 
have been so long preparing,—which I have reared with so much 
care and toil, is to be crumbled by a single touch, a word, even a 
slight breath! Yes, this self, of whom I thought so much, of whom I 
was 80 proud, who had atpesren 80 worthless in the dungeons of the 
Chateau @If, and whom I had succeeded in making ao great, will be 
but a lump of clay to-morrow. Alas! it is not the death of the body 
] regret; for it is not that destruction of the vital principle the rest to 
which everything is tending, to which every unhsppy Ferm aspires, the 
repose of matter after which I so long sighed, and which I was seeking 
to attain by the Bunty) process of starvation when L'aria aypeared in 
my durgeon P hat is death for me but one step more to 
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repose? No, it is not existence. then, that I regret, but the ruin of my 
projects, so slowly carried oul. so lubagiously framed. Providence is 
now op to them, when | cust thought it would be propitious, It 
is not God’s will they should be accomplished. This burden, almost as 
heavy as a world, which I had raised, and had thought to bear to the 
end, was too great for my strength, and I Was compelled to lay it down 
in the middle of my career. Oh! shall I then again become a fatalist, 
whom fourteen years of despair and ten of hope had rendered a believer 
in Providence? And all this—all this, because ny heart, which I 
thought dead, was only sleeping; because it has awoke and has beaten 
again; because I have yielded to the pain of the emotion excited in m 
breast by a woman’s voice. Yet,” continued the Sount, becoming each 
moment more absorbed in the anticipation of the dreadful sacrifice for 
the morrow, which Mervédés had accepted, “ yet, it is impossible that 
so noble-minded a woman should thus, through selfishness, consent to 
my death when in the prime of life and strength ; it is impossible she 
can carry to such a point maternal love, or rather delirium. There are 
virtues which become crimes by exaggeration. No, she must have 
conceived some pathetic seene; she will come and throw herself between 
us, and what would be sublime here will apps thereridiculous.” The 
blush of pride mounted to the count’s forehead as this thought passed 
through his mind. “ Ridiculous!” repeated he; “and the ridicule 
will falion me. I ridiculous! no, I would rather die.” ; 

By thus exaggerating to his own mind the anticipated ill-fortune of 
the next day, to which he had condemned himself by promising 
Meroédés to spare her son, the count at last exclaimed—* Folly ! 
folly! folly! te .urry generosity so far as to place myself as a mark 
for that yor'.g man to aim at. He will never believe my death was 
w suicide; and yet it is important for the honour of my memory,— 
and this, surely, is not vanity, but a justifiable pride,— it is important 
the world should know that I have consented, by my free will, to stop 
my arm, already raised to strike, and that with that arm, so powerful 
against others, I have struck myszelf. It must be, it shall be.” Seizin 
s pen, he drew a paper from a secret drawer in his bureau, and trace 
at the bottom of that paper, which was no other thian his will, made 
since his arrival in Paris, a sort of codicil, clearly explaining the nature 
of his death. “I do this, O my God!” said he, with his eyes raised tu 
heaven, “as much for Thy honour as for mine. I have during ten years 
considered myself the agent of Thy vengeance ; and other wretches, like 
Morcerf, a Danglara, a Villefort, even that Morverf himself, must not 
(magine that chance has freed them from their enemy. Let thom know, 
on the contrary, that their punishment, which had been d 
Providenes, is only delayed by my present determination; that althoug 
they escape it in this world, it awaits them in another, and that they 
wre only exchanging time for eternity.” 

While be was thus agitated by these gloomy uncertainties, these 
wretched waking dreams of grief, the first rays of twilight pierced his 
windows, and shone upon the pele blue paper on which he had just 
traced his justification of Providence. It was just five o’clock in the 
morning, when a slight noise reached his ear, which appeared like a 
ttifled sigh; he turned his head, looked round him, and saw no one; but 
the sound was repeated distinctly enough to convince him of ite reality. 
He arose, and quietly opening the door of the drawing-room, saw Haydée, 
who had fallen on a chair with her arms hanging down, and her beauti- 
ful head thrown back. She had been standing at the door to prevent 
hie going out without seeing her, anal sleep, which the young cannot 
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resist, had overpowered her frame, wearied as she was with watching 20 
long. The noise of the door ¢:d not awaken her, and Monte-Cristo 
gazed at her with affectionate regret. ‘She remembered ebe had a 
son,” said he: “and I forgot I had a daughter.” Then shaking his head 
sorrowfully, “ Poor Haydée!” said he; “she wished to see me to s 

to me, she has feared or gudssed something. Oh! I cannot go without 
taking leave of her; I cannot die without confiding her to some one.” 
He amy regained his seat, and wrote under the other lines,— 

“1 bequeath to Maximilian Morrel, captain, and son of my former 
atron, Pierre Morrel, shipowner at Marseilles, the sum of twenty mil- 
ions, a part of which may be offered to his sister Julia and brother-in-law 

Hmmanuel, if he does not fear this increase of fortune may mar their 
happiness, These twenty millions are concealed in my grotto at Monte- 
Cristo, of which Bertuccio knows the secret. If his heart is free, and 
he will marry Haydée, the daughter of Ali, pacha of Yanina, whom J 
have brought up with the love of a father, and who has shown the love 
and tenderness of a daughter for me, he will thus accomplish my last 
wish. This will has already constituted apg deny heiress of the rest of 
my fortune ; consisting of lands, funds in England, Austria, and Holland; 
furniture in my different palaces and houses; and which, without the 
twenty millions, and the legacies to my servants, may still amount to 
a millions.” — ; : 

e was finishing the last line when a cry behind him made him start, 
and the pen fell from his hand. “ Haydée,” said he, ‘did you read it P” 

“Oh! my lord,” said she, “ why are you writing thus at such an hour? 
ot are he bequeathing all your fortune to me? Are you going to 

eave me P” 

“Tam going on a journey, dear child,” said Monte-Cristo, with an 
expression of infinite tenderness and melancholy; “and if any mis- 
fortune should happen to me——” The count stopped. “Well?” 
asked the young girl, with an authoritative tone the count had never 
observed before, and which startled him. “ Well! if any misfortune 
happen to me,” replied Monte-Cristo, “I wish my daughter to be 
happy. Haydée smiled sorrowfully and shook her head. “Do you 
think of dying, my lord ?” said she.——“ ‘The wise man has said, It is 
good to think of death, my child.” 

“Well! if you die,” said she, “bequeath your fortune to others; tor, 
if you die I shall require nothing ;” and, taking the paper, she tore it in 
four pieces and threw it into the middle of the room. Then, the effort 
having exhausted her strength, she fell, not asleep this time, but faint- 
ing on the floor. ‘The count leaned over her and raised her in his arms; 
and seeing that sweet pale face, those lovely eyes closed, that beautiful 
form motionless, and to all appearance lifeless, the idea oocurred to him 
for the first time, that perhaps she loved him otherwise than a daughter 
stoves a father. 

“ Alas!” murmured he, with intense suffering ; “ I might then have 
been happy yet.” Then he carried Haydée to her room, resigned her 
to the care of her attendants, and char pte: ed his cabinet, which he 
shut quiokly this time, he aguin copied the ve pt will As he was 
finishing, the sound of a cabriolet entering the yard waa heard. Monte- 
Cristo approached the window, and saw Maaumilian and Emmanuel 
alight, “Good! “ aaid he; “it was time,” and he sealed his will wi 
three seals, One moment afterwards he heard a noise in the drawing- 
room, and went to open the door himself. Morrel was there, he had 
come twenty minutes before the time appointed. “ am, perhaps, come 
too seon, cvunt,” said he: “but J frankly acknowledge, I have not clased 
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my eyes ak night, nor any one in my house, z rennired 6 sem yee 
strong in your courageous assurance, i recover myself.” Monte-Cristo 
could not resist this proof of affection, he not only extended his hand to 
the young man, but flew to him with open arms, “ Morrel,” said he, 
“it is a happy day for me, to feel I am beloved by such a man as you. 
Good morning, Emmanuel ; you will come with me then, Maximilian P” 

“Did you doubt it P” said the young captain. 

“ But if I were wrong——” 

“I watched you during the whole scene of that signe yesterday ; 
I have been thinking of your firmness all this night, and [ said, Justice 
must be on your side, or man’s countenance is no longer to be reliod 
on.”———-“ But, Morrel, Albert is your friend ?”——“ A simple acquaint- 
pei or arr You met on the same day you first saw mo ?” 

“Truly, but I should not have recollected it had you not reminded 
me.”———" Thank you, Morrel.” Then ringing the bell once; “ Look,” 
said he to Ali, who came immediately, “take that to my solicitor. It is 
my will, Morrel. When I am aac you will go and examine it.” 

What!” said Morrel, “ you d Benda ; 
.. Yes: must I not be prepared for everything, dear friend? But what 
did you do hag abr after you left me ? 

“TI went to Tortoni, where, as I expected, I found Beauchamp and 
Chiteau-Renaud. I own I was seeking them.” 

hy, when all was arranged ?” 

“ Listen, count, the affair is serious and unavoidable.”———“ Did you 
doubt it? ”—-——“ No: the offence was public, and every one is already 
sing of it."———“ Well ?” ; 

“ Well! I hoped to get an exchange of arms, to substitute the sword 
for the pistol. The pistol is blind.”——“ Have you succeeded ?” asked 
Monte-Cristo quickly, with an imperceptible gleam of hope.——" No, 
for your skill with the sword is so well known.”——“Ah ! who has be- 
trayed me ?”——“ The skilful swordsman, whom 2 have conquered.” 

And you failed ?°——“They positively refused.”-——“ Morrel,” said 
the count; “have you over seen me fire a pistol ?”——* Never.” 

“Well, we have time; look.” Monte-Cristo took the pistols he held 
in his hand when Mercedés entered, and fixing an ace of clubs against 
the iron plate, with four shots he successively shot off the four sides of 
the club. At each shot Morrel turned pale. He examined the balls 
with which Monte-Cristo performed this dexterous feat, and saw that 
they were no larger than deer-shot. “It is doar ee * said he; 
“look, Emmanuel.” Then turning towards Monte-Cristo: “Count,’ 
said he, “in the name of all that is dear to you, I entreat you not to kil 
Albert! the unhappy youth has a mother.”——“ You are rent said 
Monte-Cristo; “and I have none.” ‘These words were uttered in a tone 
which made Morrel shudder. “You are the offended party, count.” 

“ Doubtless ; what does that imply ?” 

“ That you will fire first.” ———“ I fire first ?”’ 

“Oh! I obtained, or rather claimed that; we had conceded enough 
for them to yield us that.”———“ And at what distance ? ” . 
“Twenty paces.” A terrific smile passed over the oount’s lips. 

* Morrel,” said he, “do not forget what you have just seen.” 

“The only chance for Albert’s safety, then, will arise from your 
emotion.” ———“I suffer from emotion ?” said Monte-Cristo. 

“Or from your generosity, my friend; to so good 8 marksman as you 
are, I niay say what would appear absurd to another.” 

“ What is that ?”-——“ Break his arm—wound him—but do not kill 
bim,”——"* ] will tell you, Morrel,” said the count, “ tbat I do not need , 

4 sy 
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entreating to spare the life of M. de Morcerf; heshall be so well spared, 
that be will return quietly withhis two friends, while I—” 


“ And you? 

“That will be another thing; I shall be brought home.” __ 

“No, no,” cried Maximilign, not knowing how to endure himself. 

“As I told you, my dear Morrel, M. de Morcerf will kill me.” 
Morrel looked at him in utter unconsciousness. “But what has hap- 
pened, then, since last evening, count?”——“ The same thing which 

appened to Brutus the night before the battle of Philippi; I have 
seen a phantom.”——“ And that phantom——” ne 

“Told me, Morrel, 1 had lived long enough.” Maximilian and 
Emmanuel Jooked at each other. Monte-Cristo drew out his watch. 
“Let us go,” said he; “ it is five minutes past seven, and the appointment 
was for eight o'clock.” A carriage was in readiness at the door. Monte- 
Cristo stepped into it with his two friends. He had stopped a moment 
in the passage to listen at a door, and Maximilian and Emmanuel, who 
had considerately passed forward a few steps, thought the heard him 
answer, by a sigh, a sob from within. As the clock struck eight pe 
drove up to the place of meeting. “ We are the first,” said Morre 
looking out of the window. “ Excuse me, sir,” said Baptistin, who had 
followed his master with indescribable terror, “ but think I see a 
carriage down there under the trees.” . 

Monte-Cristo sprang lightly from his carriage, and offered his hand 
to assist Emmanuel and Maximilian. The latter retained the count’s 
hand between his. “1 like,” said he, “to feel a hand like this when its 
owner relies on the goodness of his cause.” 

“Truly,” said Emmanuel, “1 perceive two young men down there, 
who are evidently waiting.” Monte-Cristo drew Morrel, not aside, but 
a step or two behind his brother-in-law. “ Maximilian,” said he, “are 
your afféctions disengaged?” Morrel looked at Monte-Cristo with 
astonishment, “I do not seek your confidence, my dear friend. I only 
ask yu a simple question ; answer it,—that is all I require.” 

“1 love a young girl, count!” 

“Do you love her much ? ”———“ More than my lifer? 

“ Awother hope defeated !” said the count. Then, with asigh, “ Poor 
Waydée!” murmured he, ; 

“In truth, count, if I knew lees of you, I should think you were .ess 
brave than you are.” 

“ Because I sigh when rpeigtoe, some one I am leaving? Come 
Morro, it is not like a soldier to be so bad a judge of courage. J' t 
regret life? What is it to me, who have passed twenty years between 
life and death? Moreover, do not alarm yourself, Morrel: this weak- 
ness, if it is such, is betrayed to you alone. I know the world is a 
drawing-room, from which we must retreat politely and honestly ; that 
is, with a bow, and all debts of honour paid. 

“ That is to the purpose. Have you brought your arms?” 

“1?—whiat for? I hope those gentlemen have theirs.” 

“T will inquire,” saiu Morrel. 

“Do, but make no treaty—you understand me? "———“ You need 1.3% 
fear.” Morre! advanced towards Beauchamp and Chateau-lienaud, who 
seeing his intention, came to meet him. The three young people bowed 
to each other courteously, if not affably. 

“ Excuse me, gentlemen,” said Morrel, “but I do not see M. de Mor. 
ecrf,.”———“ He sent us word this morning,” replied Ch&teau-Renaud, 

“that he would meet us on the ground.” 

* Ahi” said Morreal, Beauchamp pulled out his watch. 
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five minutes past eight,” said he to Morrel; “there is not much tiie 
lost yet.” Oh !_ I made no allusiog of that kind,” replied Morrel. 

“Thero is a ae coming,” said"Ch&teau-Renaud. It advanced 
rapidly along one of the avenues leading towards the open space where 
they were assembled. “ You are doubtless provided with pistols, gen- 
tlemen? M. de Monte-Cristo yields his*right of using his,”——“ We 
had anticipated this kindness on the part of the count,” said Beau- 
champ, “and I have brought some arms which I bought eight or ten 
days since, thinking to want them on a similar occasion. They are 
quite new, and have not yet been used. Will you examine them?” 

“Oh, M. Beauchamp, if you assure me M. de Morcertf does not know 
these arms, you may readily believe your word will be quite sufficient.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Chiteau-Renaud, “it is not Morcerf coming in 
that carriage :—faith, it is Franz and Debray !” The two young men 
he announced were indeed approaching. “ What chance brings you 
here, gentlemen ?” said Chateau-Renaud, shaking hands with each of 
them. “Because,” said Debray, “ Albert sent this morning to request 
us to come.” Beauchamp and Chiteau-Renaud exchanged looks of 
astonishment. “I think I understand his reason,” said Morrel. 

What is it? "———" Yesterday afternoon I received a letter from M. 
de Morcerf, begging me to attend the opera.” 

“And I,” said Debray.——“ And I also,” said Frans. 

“ And we, too,” added Beauchamp and Chiteau-Renaud. “ Having 
wished you all to witness the challenge, he now wishes you to be pre- 
sent at the combat.”——“Exactly so” said the young men; “ you have 
probably guessed right.” 

“ But, after all these arrangements, he does not come himself,” said 
Ch&ateau-Renaud; “ Albert is ten minutes after time.”——“ There he 
comes be said Beauchamp; “on horseback, at full gallop, followed by a 
servan 

“ How imprudent !” said Chfteau-Renaud, “to come on horseback to 
fight with the pistol, after all the instructions I had given him.” 

“ And besides,” said Beauchamp, “ with a collar above his cravat, an 
open coat and white waistcoat! Why has he not painted a spot upon 
his heart ?—it would have been more simple.” Meanwhile Albert 
arrived within ten paces of the group formed by the five young men. 
He zumpee from his horse, threw the bridle on his servant’s arm, and 
joined them. He was pale, and his eyes were red and swollen; it was 
evident he had not slept. <A shade of melancholy gravity overspread 
his’ countenance, which was not natural to him. “I thank you, gentle- 
men,” said he, “for having eomplied with my request ; I feel extrewely 

rateful for this mark of friendship.” Morrel had stepped back as 
I.rcerf approached, and remained at a short distance. “And to you, 
also, M. Morrel, my thanks are due. Come, there cannot be too many. 

“Sir,” said Maximilian, you are not perhaps aware that I am M. de 
Monte-Cristo’s friend ? ” 

“I was not sure, but I expected it. So much the better; the more 
honourable men there are here the better I shall be satisfied.” 

“'M. Morrel,” said Chateau-Renaud, “will you apprise the count of 
Monte-Cristo that M.de Morcerf is arrived, and weare at his com- 
mand?” Morrel was preparing to fulfil his commission. Beauchamp 
had meanwhile drawn the box of pistols from the otuee “ Stop, 
Phaaesapi 1? said Albert; “I have two words to say to count of 

on ; 

“In private?” asked Morrel.——* No, mr; before all who are here.” 

Albert’s witnesses looked at each other: Fransand Debray exchanged 
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some words in a whines : and Morrel, rejoiced at this unexpected in- 
cident, went to fetch the count, who was walking in a retired path with 
Emmanuel, “What does he weit with mo?” said Monte-Cristo, 

“Ido not know, but he wishes to speak to you.” “Ah !” said Monte 
Cristo, “I trust he is not_going to tempt me by some fresh insult!” 

*T do not think such is his¢ntention,” said Morrel. 

The count advanced, accompanied by Maximilian and Emmanuel; 
his calm and serepe look formed a singular contrast to Albert's grief- 
stricken face, who approached also, followed by the four young people 

When at three pace distant, Albert and the count stop 

“ Approach, gentlemen,” said Albert ; “I wish you not to lose one word 
of what I am about to have the honour of saying to the count of Monte- 
Cristo; for it must be repeated by you to all who will listen to it, 
strange as it may appear to you.”——“ Proceed, sir,” said the count. | 

“Sir,” said Albert, at first with a tremulous voice, but which 

ually became firmer; “I reproached you with e the con- 

uct of M.de Morcerf in Epirus, for, guilty as I knew he was, I 
thought you had no right to punish him; but I have since learned you 
have that right. It is not Fernand Mondego’s treachery towards Ali 
Pacha which induces me so readily to excuse you, but the treachery of 
the fisherman Fernand towards you, and the almost unheard-of miseries 
which were its consequences; and I may and proclaim & publioly, that 
you were justified in revenging yourse f on my father; and I, his son, 
thank you for not using greater severity.” Hada thunderbolt fallen in 
the midst of the spectators of this unexpeoted scene, it would not have 
surprised them more than did Albert's declaration. As for Monte- 
Cristo, his eyes slowly rose towards heaven with an expression of infinite 
gratitude. eoould not understand how Albert’s fery nature, of which 

e had seen so much among the Roman bandits, suddenly stooped 
to this humiliation. He recognized the influence of Mercédés, and 
saw why her noble heart had not opposed the sacrifice she knew before- 
hand would be useless. “Now, sir,” said Albert, “if you think my 
apology sufficient, pray give me your hand. Next to the merit of 
infalli ce which you appear to possess, I rank that of candid] 
acknowledging a fault. But this confession concerns me only. I ac 
well asa man, but you have acted better than man. An angel alone 
could have saved one of us from death— that angel came from heaven, 
if not to make us friends (which, alas! fatality renders impossible), at 
least to make us esteem each other.” 

Monte-Cristo, with moistened eye, heaving breast, and lips half open, 
extended to Albert a hand, which the latter pressed with a sentiment 
resembling respectful fear. “Gentlemen,” said he, “M. de Monte- 
Cristo receives my apology; I had acted hastily towards him. Hasty 
actions are generally bad ones. Now my fault is repaired. I hope the 
world will not call me cowardly for acting as my conscience dictated. 
But if any one should entertain a false opinion of me,” added he, 
ideal apace ed up as if he would ohallenge both friends and enemies, 
“I shall endeavour to correct his mistake.” —— “ What has, then, 
happened during the night P” asked Beauchamp of Chateau-Renaud ; 
“we appeee to make a very sorry figure here.” , 

“In truth, what Albert has just done is either very despicable or 
very noble,” replied the baron.——“ What can it mean f” said Debray 
to Franz, “'The count of Monte-Cristo acts dishonourably to M. de 
Moreerf, and is justified by his son! Had I ten Yaninas in my oily, 
Ushould only, consider myself the more bound to fight ten times.” 
for Monte-Cristo, his head was bent down, his arms were powerless; 
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bowin i under the weight of twenty-four years’ reminiscences, he thought 
not of Albert, of Beauchamp, of Cha&teau-Renaud, or of any of that 
group; but he thought of that couragkous woman who had come to 
plead for her son’s li e, to whom he had offered his, and who had now 
saved it by the revelation of a dreadful family secret, pene of destroy - 
ing for ever, in that young man’s h every feeling of filial piety. 
Providence still |” 7 a he; “now only am I fully convinoe: 


of being the emissary of G 


CHAPTER XCI. 
The Mother and Son. 


THE count of Monte-Cristo bowed to the five young people with . 
melancholy and dignified smile, and got into his carriage with Max- 
imilian and Emmanuel. Albert, Beauchamp, and Chiteau-Renaud 
remained alone. The young man’s look at histwo friends, without 
bein ue timid, appeared to ask their opinion of what he had just done. 

“ Indeed, my dear friend,” said Beauchamp first, who had either the 
most feeling or the least dissimulation, “ allow me to oon ere: you: 
this is a very unhoped-for conclusion of a very disagreeable affair.” 

Albert remained silent and wrapped in thought. Ch&teau-Renaud 
contented himself with tapping his boot with his flexible cane. “ Are 
we not going ?” said he, after this embarrassing silence.——- “ When 

ou please,” replied Beauchamp ; “allow me only to compliment M. de 
orocerf, who has given proof to-day of such chivalrio generosity, sv 
rare.”———“ Oh ! yes,” said Chateau-Renaud. 

“It is magnificent,” continued Beauchamp, “ to be able to exercise 60 
much self-control !”—— “ Assuredly; as for me, I should have been 
incapable of it,” said Chateau-Renaud, with most significant coolness, 

ntlemen,” interrupted Albert, “I think you did not understand 
that something very serious had see between M. de Monte-Criste 
and myself.” ——“ Possibly, possibly,” said Beauchamp, immediately ; 
“but every simpleton would not be able to understand your heroism, 
and, sooner or ven ba will find yourself compelled to ee it to 
them more energetically than would be convenient to your bodily health 
and the duration of your life. May I give youa friendly counsel? 
Set out for Naples, the Hague, or Saint Petersburg — calm countries, 
where the point of honour is better understood than among our hot- 
headed Parisians. Seek quietude and oblivion, so that you may return 
ae to France after a few years. Am I not right, M. de Ch&teau- 

nau 


“That is quite sp Me ay said the gentleman ; “ nothing induces 
serious duels so much as a fruitless one.”———“ Thank you, gentlemen,” 
replied Albert, with a amile of indifference ; “I shall follow your advica, 
not because you give it, but because I had before intended to quit 
France. I thank you equally for the service you have rendered me in 
being my seconds. It is deeply engraved on my heart, since, after what 

ou have just said, I remember that only.” Ch&teau-Kenaud and 
uchamp looked at each other, the impression was the same on both 
of them, and the tone in which Morverf had just expressed his thanks 
was 80 determined, that the position would have become embarrassing 
og ig coer at Se ai carey elias 

iW ” gai uchamp suddenly, care. 

his hand to the young man, without the latter ap gor rouse from 
bis lethargy: in fact, he did nct notice the offersd d. “Fare 
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well,” said Chiteau-Renaud in his para Keopse the little cane in his 
left hand, and bowing with his sight. Albert's lips scarcely whispered, 
“ Farewell !” but his look was foore explicit ; it embraced a whole poem 
of restrained anger, arena disdain, and generous indignation. He pre- 
served his melancholy and motionless position for some time after his 
1wo friends had regained thefr carriage; then, suddenly loosing his horse 
from the little tree to which his servant had fastened it, he sprang on it, 
and galloped off in the direction of Paris. Ina quarter of an hour he 
was entering the hotel of the Rue du Helder. As he alighted, he 
thought he saw behind the curtain of the count’s bedroom his father’s 
pale face; Albert turned away his head with a sigh, and went to his 
own apartments. He cast one lingering look on all the luxuries which 
had rendered life so easy and so happy since his infancy; he looked 
at the aren Po faces secmed to smile, and the landscapes which 
appeared painted in brighter colours. Then he took away his mother’s 
portrait, with ite oaken frame, leaving the gilt frame, from which he 
took it, black and ony Then he arranged all his beautiful Turkish 
arms, his fine Wnglish guns, his aarenese China, his cups mounted in 
silver, his artistic bronzes, signed Feuchéres or Barye; examined the 
cupboards, and placed the key in each; threw into a drawer of his 
secrétaire, which he left open, all the posse money be had about him ; 
and with it the thousand fancy jewels from his vases anu his jewel-boxea, 
made an exact inventory of all, and placed it in the most c nspicuous 
part of the table, after putting aside the books and papers which 
encumbered it. ; 

At the commencement of this work, his servant, notwithstanding his 
prohibition, came to his room. “ What do you want?” asked he, with 
a more sorrowful than angry tone. “Pardon me, sir,” replied the 
valet; “you had forbidden me to disturb you, but the count of Morcerf 
had called me.”——“ Well ?” said Albert. 

” ¢aid not like to go to him without first seeing you.”——* Why ?” 

“Pecause the count is doubtless aware that I accompanied you to the 
meeting this morning.”———“ It is probable,” said Albert. . 

“ And since he has sent for me, it is doubtless to question me on what 
sappened there. What must I answer ? ”———“ Bhe truth.” 

‘hen I shall say the duel did not take place P” 

“You will say I apologized to the count of Monte-Cristo. Go. : 

The valet bowed and retired; and Albert returned to his inventory. 
As he was finishing this work, the sound of horses prancing in the yard, 
and the whee's of a carriage shaking his window, attracted his attention ; 
he approached the window, and saw his father get into it, and it drove 
away. The door was scarcely closed when Albert bent his steps to his 
mother’s room ; and no one being there to announce him, he advanced 
to her bedroom, and, distressed by what he saw and guessed, stopped for 
one moment at tle door. Asif the same soul had animated these two 
beings, Mercédés was doing the same in her apartments as he had just 
done. Everything was in order: laces, dresses, jewels, linen, money, all 
were arranged in the drawers, and the countess was carefully collecting 
the keys. Albert saw all these preparations; he unders them, and 
exclaiming,—“ My mother !” he threw his arms round her neck. 

The artist who could have depicted the expression of these two coun- 
tenances would certainly have made of them a beautiful picture. All 
these proofs of an cnereene resolution, which Albert did not fear on his 
own account, alarmed him for his mother. “ What are you doing?” 
asked he.-——" \WV hat were you doing ?” replied she. 

“Qb, my mother,” exclaimed Albert, so overcome he could scarcely 
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peak ; “it is not the same with you and me—you cannot have made 
e same resolution I have, for I am cqme to warn you that I bid adieu 


to your house, and d to you.” 
oe also,” replied Merosdés, “am roing, and I acknowledge I haa 
depended on your a omen: me; have I deceived myself? 

My mother,” said Albert, with firmnés, “I cannot make you share 
the fate I have planned for myself. I must live henceforth without rank 
and fortune, and to begin this hard appronoesbip I must borrow from 
a friend the loaf I shall eat until I have earned one. So, my dear 
mother, J am going at once to ask Franz to lend me the small sum 
I shall require to supply my present wants.” 

You, my poor child, suffer poverty and hunger! Oh! say not so, it 

1 break my resolutions.” 
“ But not mine, mother,” replied Albert. “Iam young and strong, 
I believe I am courageous, and since yesterday I have learned the 
power of will. Alas! my dear mother, some have suffered so much, 
and yet live, and have raised a new fortune on the ruin of all the pro- 
mises of happiness which Heaven had made them—on the fragments 
of all the hope which God had piven them! I have seen that, my 
mother; I know that from the gulf in which their enemies have plunged 
them they have risen with so much vigour and glory, that in their turn 
they have ruled their former conquerors, and have punished them. No 
my mother, from this moment I have done with the past, and accept 
nothing from it; not even a name, because you can understand your 
sun cannot bear the name of a man who ought to blush before another.” 
“ Albert, my child,” said Mercédés, “if I had a stronger heart, that is 
the counsel I would have given you ! your conscience has spoken when 
my voice became too weak; listen to its dictates. You had friends, 
Albert; break off their acquaintance, but do not despair. You have 
life before you, my dear Albert, for you are yet searcely twenty-two 
years old; and as a pure heart like yours wants a spotless name, take 
my father’s; it was Herrera, Iam sure, my Albert, whatever may be 
your career, you will soon render that name illustrious. Then, my 
friend, return to the world still more brilliant from the reflection of 
our former sorrows; and if I am wrong, still let me cherish these 
upes, for I have no future to look forward to: for me the grave opens 
when I the threshold of this house.” 
“T will fulfil all your wishes, my dear mother,” said the young man. 
“ Yes, I share your hopes: the anger of Heaven will uot pursue us, you 
so pure, and me so innocent. But since our resolution is formed, let us 
act promptly. M.de Morcerf went out about half an hour since; the 
opportuasity is favourable to avoid an explanation.”——-—“ I am ready, m 
son,” said Mercédés, Albert ran to fetch a hackney-coach ; he recol- 
lected there was a small furnished house to let in the Rue des Saints- 
Veres, where his mother would find a humble but decent lodging; and 
thither he intended conducting the countess. As the hackney-coach 
stopped at the door, and Albert was alighting, a man approached, and 
gave him a letter. Albert oornie the bearer. “From the count,” 
said Bertuccio. Albert took the letter, opened it, and read it; then 
Inoked round for Bertuccio, but he was gone. He returned to Meroédés, 
with tears in his eyes and heaving breast, and, without uttering a word, 
he gave her the letter. Mercédés read :-— 


* ALBERT,— While showing you that I have discovered your plans, 
I hope to convince you of my delicacy. You are veg tp leave 
the ceunt’s hotel, and you take your mother to your home: but reflect, 
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Albert, you owe her more-than your poor noble heart can pay her. 
Keep the struggle for yourself, bear all the suffering, but spare her the 
trial of poverty which must acooMpauy your first efforts; for she deserves 
not even the shadow of $he misfortune which has this day fallen on her, 
and Providence wills net the,innocent should suffer for the guilty. . 
know you are going ip leavethe Rue du Helder without taking any- 
thing with you; do not seek to know how I discovered it—TI know it, 
that is sufficient. Now, listen, Albert. Twenty-four years ago I re- 
turned, proud and ‘joyful, to my country. I had a betrothed, Albert, 
a lovely girl, whom:I adored, and I was bringing to my betrothed a 
hundred and fifty louis, painfully amassed by ceaseless This money 
was for her, I destined 16 for her, and, knowing the treachery of the 
sea, I buried our treasure in the little garden of the house my father 
lived in at-Marseilles, on the Allées de Meillan. Your mother, Albert, 
knows that poor house well. A short time since J passed through Mar- 
seilles, and went to see the old house, which revived so many painful recol- 
lections, and in the evening I took a spade and dug in the corner of the 
garden where I had concealed my treasure. The iron box was ner, 
no one had touched it; it was under a beautiful a my father h 
planted the day I was born, which overshadowed the spot. Well, 
Albert, this money, which was formerly designed to promote the com- 
fort and tranquillity of the woman | adored, may now, from a strange 
and painful circumstance, be devoted to the same purpose. Oh! feel 
for ae who could offer millions to that poor woman, but who return 
her only the piece of black bread, forgotten under my poor roof since 
the day [ was torn from her I loved. You are a generous man, Albert, 
pubs Bethel you may be blinded by pride or resentment; if you refuse 
me, if you ask another for what I have a right to offer you, I will say it 
is ungenerous of you to refuse the life ae har mother at the hands of a 
man whose father was allowed to die in all the horrors of poverty and 
despair by your father.” 


Albert stood pale and motionless to hear what his mother would 
decide after she had finished reading this letter. _Meroédés turned her 
eyes with an ineffable look towards heaven. “I accept it,” said she; 
“he has a right to pay the dowry, which I shall take with me to some 
convent!” Putting the letter in her bosom, she took her son’s arm, 
=a with a firmer step than she even herself expected, she went down- 
stairs. 





CHAPTER XOII. 
The Suicide. 


MEANWHILE Monte-Cristo had also returned to town with Emman- 
nuel and Maximilian. Their return was cheerful, Hmmanuel did not 
conoeal his joy at having seen peace succeed to war, and acknowledged 
aloud his philanthropic tastes. Morrel, in a corner of the coreaee, 
allowed his brother-in-law’s gaiety to expend itself in words, while he 
felt equal inward aa gaa owever, betrayed itself only by his look, 
At tne Barriére du Tréne they met Bertuccio, who was wane the 
motionless as a sentinel at his post. Monte-Cristo put his head out o 
the window, exchanged a few words with him in a low tone, and the 
steward disap “M. le Comte,” said Emmanuel, when they were 
at the end of the Place Royale, “put me down at my door, that my 
wife may not have a single moment of needless anxiety on my account 
oF yours. 
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“If it were not ridiculous to make a di of our triumph, I would 
invite the count to our house; besides that, he doubtless has some 
trembling heart to comfort. So we wilhtake leave of our friend, and 
let him n home,”-——-“ Stop a moment,” said Mon “do 
not let me lose both my companions; return, Emmanuel, to your 
charming wife, and present my compliments to her, and do you, 
Morrel, accompany me to the Champs Elysées.” ; 

i Willingly said Maximilian ; “ particularly as I have business tm 
that quarter.”’——“Shall we wait breakfast for you?” asked Emmanuel. 

“No,” replied the young man. The door was closed, and the carriage 
proceeded. “See what good fortune I breught you!” said Morrel, 
when he was alone with the count. “ Have you not thought so?” 

“ Yes,” said Monte-Cristo, “for that reason I wished to keep you 
near me.” 

“It is miraculous!” continued Morrel, answering his own thoughta. 

“What?” said Monte-Cristo.——* What has just happened.” 

“Yes,” said the count, “ you are right—it is miraculous.” 

“For Albert is brave,” resumed Morrel.——“ Very brave,” said Monte 
Cristo; “I have seen him sleep with a sword suspended over his héed.” 

“ And I know he has fought two duels,” said Morrel; “ how can you 
reconcile that with his conduot this morning ?” 

“ All owing to bd influence,” replied Monte-Cristo, smiling. 

“ It is well for Albert he is not in the army,” said Morrel.—_—* Why? 

“An apology on the ground!” said the young captain, shaking his 
head.—_—* Come,” said the count, mildly, “do not entertain the pre- 
judices of ordinary men, Morrel! Acknowledge, if Albert is brave, he 
cannot be a coward; he must then have had some reason for acting as 
he did this morning, and confess that his conduct is. more heroic than 
otherwise,”——“ Doubtless, doubtless,” said Morrel ; “but I shall say like 
the Spaniard, ‘He has not been so brave to-day as he was yesterday.’ ” 

“You will breakfast with me, will you not, Morrel ?” said the count, 
to turn the conversation.——* No, I must leave you at ten o’clock.” 

* Your engegement was for breakfast, then?” said the count. 

Morrel smiled, and shook his head. “Still you must breakfast some- 
where,”——“ But if I am not hungry ?” said the young man. 

“Oh!” said the count, “I only know two things which destroy the 
appetite ; grief—and as Iam happy to see you very cheerful, it is not 
that,—and love. Now, after what you told me this morning of your 
ec may believe——” ; ; ; 

“Wail, count,” replied Morrel, gaily, “I will not dispute it.” 

“But you will not make me your confidant, Maximilian ?” said the 
count, in a tone which showed how gladly he would have been admitted 
to the secret.——“ I showed you this morning I had a heart; did I not, 
count?” Monte-Cristo only answered by extending his hand fo the 
young man. “ Well!” continued the latter, “since that heart is no 

onger with you in the Bois de Vincennes, it is elsewhere, and I must 
f° and find it.”--“ Go,” said the count deliberately, “go, dear friend, 
ut promise me, if you meet with any obstacle, to remember that I have 
some power in this world; that I am happy to use that power in the 
behalf of those I love; and that I Jove you, Morrel.” ; 

“TI will remember it,” said the young man, “as selfish children reool- 
leot their parents when they want their aid. When I need your 
assistance, and the moment may come, I will come to you, count,” 

“Well, I rely upon your proms. Farewell. Adieu, till we meet 

* ‘they had arrived in the Champs Elysées, Monte-Cristo opened 
carriage-door, Morrel sprang out on pavement, Bertuccio was 
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waiting on the steps. Morrel disappeared through the avenue of 
Marigny, and ae hastened 43 join Bertuocw. 
“« e 9 ed e. 


“She is goi g to leave her house,” said the steward. “ And her son ?” 
“ Florentin, his valet, thinks he is going to do the same.” ; 
“Come this way.” Mon‘e-Cristo took Bertuccio into his catine 

wrote the letter we have seen, and gave it to the steward. “Go,” sai 

he, quickly. “ Apropos, let Haydée be informed I am returned.” 
ere I am,” said the young girl, who, at the sound of the carriers. 
had run down stairs, and whose face was radiant with joy at seeing the 
oount return safely. Bertuccio left. Every transport of a rig el 
finding a father, all the delight of a mistress seeing an adored lover, 
were felt by Haydée during the first moments of this meeting, which she 
ad so eagerly expected. Doubtless, although less evident, Monte- 

Cristo’s joy was not less intense ; joy to hearts which have suffered lon 

is like the dew on the ground after a long drought; both the heart an 

the ground absorb that beneficent moisture falling on them, and 
nothing is outwardly apparent. 

_ Monte-Cristo was beginning to think, what he had not for a lon 
time dared to believe, that there were two Mercédés in the world, an 
he might yet be happy. His eye, elate with happiness, was reading 
eagerly the moistened gaze of Haydée, when suddenly the door opened. 
The count knit his brow. “M. de Morcerf!” said Ba tistin, as if that 
name sufficed for his excuse. In fact, the count’s face brightened. 

“ Which,” asked he, “the viscount or the count? ”-———" The count.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Haydée “isitnot yet over?” 

“I know not if it is finished, my beloved child,” said Monte-Cristo, 
pene the young girl’s hands; “ but I do know you have nothing more 
to fear.” 

“ But it is the wretched——” ; 

“hat man cannot injure me, Haydée,” said Monte-Cristo; “it was 
his son alone there was cause to fear.”--—“ And what I have suffered,” 
said the young girl, “you shall never know, my lord.” Monte-Cristo 
smiled. “By my father’s tomb!” said he, extending his hand over the 
head of the young girl, “I swear to you, Haydée, that if any misfortune 
happens, it will not be to me.”—“I believe you, my lord, as implicitly 
as if God had spoken to me,” said the young girl, presenting her fore- 
head to him. Monte-Cristo pressed on that pure beautiful forehead a 
kiss which made two hearts throb at once, the one violently, the other 
secretly. “Oh!” murmured the count, “shall I then be permitted to 
love again? Ask M.de Morcerf into the drawing-room,” said he to 
Baptistin, while he led the beautiful Greek girl to a private staircase. 

e must explain this visit, which, although Monte-Cristo expected, 
is unexpected to our readers. While Mercédés, as we have said, was 
making 8 smilar inventory of her property to Albert’s, while she was 
arranging her jewels, shutting her drawers, ae her keys, to leave 
everything in perfect order, she did not perccive a pale and sinister face 
ata glass door which threw light into the pases com which every- 
thing could be both seen and heard. He who was thus looking, without 
being heard or seen, probably heard and saw all that passed in Madame 
de Morcerf’s apartments. From that glass door the pale-faced man 
went to the count’s bedroom, and raised, with a contracted hand, the 
curtain of a window overlooking the court-yard. He remained there 
ten pines Doe and dumb, listening to the beating of his own 
heart. For him those ten minutes were very long. 1t was then Albert, 
returned his rendesvous, perceived bis father watching for his 
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srnvai behind a curtain, and turned aside. The count’s eye expanded : 
he knew Albert had insulted the count, dreadfully, and that, in over 
country in the world, such an insult*would lead to a deadly due 
Albert returned safely—then the count was reyenged. 

_An indescribable ray of oy illumined that'wretched countenance, 
like the last ray of the sun before it disapfears behind a mass of clouds 
which appear more like its tomb than its couch. But as we have said, 
he waited in vain for his son to come to his apartment with the avoount 
of his triumph. He easily understood why his son did not come to see 
him before he went to avenge his father’s honour; but when that was 
done, why did not his son come and throw himself into hisarmsP __ 

It was then, when the count could not see Albert, he sent for his 
servant, whom he knew was authorized not to conceal anything from 
him. Ten minutes afterwards, the General Morcerf was seen on the 
steps in a black coat with a military collar, black pantaloons, and black 
gloves. He had apparently given previous orders; for, as he reached 
the bottom step, his carriage came from the coach-house ready for him. 
The valet threw into the carriage his military cloak, in which two 
swords were wrapped; and shutting the door, he took his seat by the 
side of the coachman. The coachman stooped down for his orders. 

“To the Champs Elysées,” said the general; “the count of Monte- 
Cristo’s. Quickly!” ‘The horses bounded beneath the whip, and, in 
five minutes, they stopped before the count’s door. M. de Morcerf 
opened the door himself; and, as the carriage rolled away, he passed up 
the walk, rang, and entered the open door with his servant. 

A moment afterwards, Baptistin announced the count de Morcerf to 
M. de Monte-Cristo ; and the latter, leading Haydée aside, ordered the 
count de Moroerf to be asked into the drawing-room. ‘The general was 
pacing the room the third time, when, in turning, he perceived Monte- 
Cristo at the door. “Eh! it 1s M. de Morcert,” said Monte-Cristo, 
quietly; “I thought I had heard wrong.”——“ Yes, it is I,” said the 
apie eg a frightful contraction of the lips prevented from articu- 

ing freely. 

“ May 1 know the cause which procures me the pleasure of seeing 
M. de Morcerf 80 args (oes Had you not a meeting with my son 
vais morning ?” asked the general. 

“I had,” replied the count. . : 

“‘And | know my son had good reasons to wish to fight with you, and 
to endeavour to kill you.”-—“ Yes, sir, he had very good ones ; but you 
see, in spite of them, he has not killed me, and did not even fight,” 

“ Yet he considered you the cause of his father’s dishonour, the cause 
of the fearful ruin which has fallen on my house.” 

“Truly, sir,” said Monte-Cristo, with his dreadful calmness, “a 
secondary cause, but not the principal.” ; 

“ Doubtless you made, then, some apology or explanation P” 

“TI explained nothing, and it is he who apologized to me.” 

“But to what do you attribute this conduct?” 

“To the conviction, probably, that there was one more guilty than 
me.”——“ And who was that ?”———" His father.” 

“That may be,” said the count, turning pale; “but, you know, tle 
guilty do not like to find themselves convicted.” 

“I know it. And I expected this result.” ; 

“You expected my son would be a coward !” cried the count. 

“M. Albert de Morcerf is no coward !” said Monte-Cristo, 

“ A man who holds a sword in his hand, and sees a mortal enemy 
within reach of that sword, and does not fight, iss coward! Why w 
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he not here, that [ may tell him s0?”——"“ Sir,” replied Monte-Cristo, 
coldly, “I did not expect zon pas oome here to relate to me your littie 
family affairs. Go and tell Albert that, and he may know what te 
answer you. a 

“Oh, no, no!” said the General, smiling faintly, “Idid not come for 
that purpose; you are right! I came to tell you that I also look upon 
you as myenemy! I came to tell you I hate you instinctively ! at 
it seems as if I had always known you, and always hated you; and, in 
short, since the young people of the present day will not fight, it remains 
for us to do it. Do you think so, sir?”’——* Certainly. And when 1 
aie ine r had foreseen the result, it is the honour of your visit I 

uded to,’ 

“So much the better. Are you provera’ Mom! 'Y og, sit.” 

“ You know that we shall fight till one of usis dead!” said the general 
whose teeth were clenched with ae “ Until one of us dies,” repeated 
Monte-Cristo, moving his head slightly up and down. ; 

“ Let us start, then ; we need no witnesses.” ——“ Truly,” said Monte- 
Cristo, “it is unnecessary, we know each other so well!” 

* On the contrary,” said the count, “ we know so little of each other.” 

“Indeed!” said Monte-Cristo, with the same indomitable coolness ; 
“let ussee. Are you not the soldier Fernand who deserted on the eve 
of the battle of Waterloo ? Are you not the Lieutenant Fernand who 
served as guide and spy to the French army in Spain? Are you not the 
Captain Fernand who betrayed, sold, and murdered his benefactor, Ali? 
And have not all these Fei aands, united, made the Lieutenant-General 
Count de Morcerf, peer of France ?” 

“Oh!” cried the general, as if branded with, hot iron, “ wretch! to 
Li ie me with my shame, when about, Lge to kill me! No, I 
did not say I was a stranger to you; I know well, demon, that you have 
he into the darkness of the past, and that you have read, by the 

ight of what flambeau I know not, every page of my life: but, perhaps, 
I may be more honourable in my shame than you under your pompous 
coverings. No—no, Iam aware you know me; but I know you no 

adventurer, sewn up in gold and jewellery. You have called yourself, 
at Paris, the count of Monte-Cristo; in Italy, Sinbad the Sailor; in 
Malta, I forget what. But it is your real name I want to know, in the 
midst of your hundred names, that I may pronounce it when we meet 
to fixht, at the moment when I plunge my sword through your heart.” 

The count of Monte-Cristo turned dreadfully pale, his eye seemed to 
burn with a devouring fire; he bounded towards a dressing-room near 
his bedroom, and, in less than a moment, tearing off his uravat, his coat 
and waistcoat, he put on a sailor's jacket and hat, from beneath which 
rolled his long black hair. He returned thus, formidable and implacable, 
advancing, with his arms crossed on his breast, towards the general, who 
could not understand why he had disappeared; but who on seeing him 
again, and feeling his teeth chatter and his legs sink under him, drew 
back, and only stopped when he found a table to support his clenched 
hand. “Fernand,” cried he, “of my hundred names I need only tell 
you one, to overwhelm you! But you guess it now; do you not P—or 
rather; you remember it? Tor, notwithstanding all my sorrows ax 
my tortures, I show you to-day a face which the happiness of revenge 
makes young again—a face you must often have seer®a your dreams 
sinoe your marriage with Mercédés, my betrothed ! ” 

The general, with his head thrown back, hands extended, fixed, 
looked silently at this dreadful apparition; then args the wall to 
yusyport him, he glided along close to 1¢ until he reuched the door, througk 
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which he went out backwards, uttering this mngle mournful, :ament- 
able, distressing ory,—“ Edmond Dantés!” Then, with sighs which 


were unlike any human sound, he himeelf to the door, resled 
ee ee one oe e arma of his valet, he sail, in 
voice scarcely intelligible,—“ Home! Home!” The fresh air,and the 


a 
shame he felt at having exposed himself before his servants, ly 

his senses; but the ride was short, and as he drew near his 
house all his wretohedness revived. He stopped at a short distance from 
the house and alighted. The door of the hotel was wide open, a hack- 
Bey coat was standing in the middle of the yard—a strange sight 
before so noble a mansion; the count looked at it with terror ; but with- 
out daring to ask, he rushed towards his apartment. Two persons were 
‘ coming down the stairs: he had only time to creep into a cabinet to 
avoid them. It was Meroédés leaning on her son’s arm and leaving the 
hotel. They passed close ig unhappy being, who, concealed behind 
the damask door, almost felt Meroédés’ dress brush past him, and his 
son’s warm breath pronouncing these words,—“ Courage, my mother ! 
Come, this is no longer our home!” The words died away, the steps 
were lost in the distance, The general drew himself up, clinging to the 
door; he uttered the most dreadful sob which ever escaped from the 
bosom of a father abandoned at the same time by his wife and son. He 
soon heard the clatter of the iron step of the hackney-ooach, then the 
coachman’s voice, and then the rolling of the heavy vehicle shook the 
windows. He darted to his bedroom to see once more all he had loved 
in the world; but the hackney-coach drove on without the head of 
either Mervédés or her son appearing at the window to take a last look 
at the house or the deserted father or husband. And at the very moment 
when the wheels of that coach crossed the gateway a report was heard, 
and a thick smoke escaped through one of the panes of the window, 
which was broken by the explosion. 


CHAPTZE XCIII. 
Valentine. 


We may easily conceive where Morrel’s appointment was. On 
leaving Monte-Cristo he vialked slowly tow Villefort’s ; we say 
slowly, for Morrel had more than half-an-hour to a gt to go five 
hundred steps, but he had hastened to take leave of Monte-Cristo 
because he wished to _be alone with his thoughts. He knew his time 
well—the hour when Valentine was giving Noirtier his breakfast, and 
was sure not to be disturbed in the performance of this pious duty. 
Noirtier and Valentine had given him leave to go twice a-week, and he 
was now availing himself of that ion. He arrived ; Valentine 
was ral ate: him. Un and ost wandering, she seized his hand 
and led him to her grandfather. This uneasiness, amounting almost 
to wildneg, arose from the report Morcerf’s adventure had made in 
the world ; the ‘affair of the opera was generally known. No one at 
Villefort’s doubted that a duel would ensue from it. Valentine, with 
her woman’s’ instinct, guessed that Morrel would be Monte-Cristo’s 
witness, and from the young man’s well-known courage and his great 
affection for the count, she feared he would not content himeelf with 
the passive assigned to him. We may easily understand how 
eagerly the particulars were asked for, given, and received ; and Morrel 
‘ gould read an indescribable joy in the eyes of his beloved, when she 
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endl that the termination of this affair was as happy as it was unes- 


“ Now,” said Valentine, motfoning to Morrel to sit down near Ler 
grandfather, while she took her seat on bis footstool, “ now let us talk 
about our own aflairs. You know, Maximilian, grandpapa once thought 
of leaving this house, and‘taking an apartment away from M. de 
Villefort’s."——“ Yes,” said Maximilian, “I recollect this project, of 
ae ; highly a abt a 4 

“ Well,’ said Valentine, “ you may approve again, for grandpapa is 
again: tnfokin of it2\——" Bravo!” said Maximilian. “ And do you 
know,” said Valentine, “what reason grandpapa gives for leaving thia 
house.” Noirtier looked at Valentine to impose silence, but she did 
not notice him ; her looks, her eyes, her smile, were all for Morrel. 

“Oh! whatever may be M. Noirtier’s reason,” answered Morrel, “ | 
will readily believe it to be a good one.”——“ An excellent one!” said 
Valentine. “He pretends the air of the Faubourg St. Honoré is not 
good for me.” ; . 

“ Indeed !” said Morrel; “in that M. Noirtier may be right; your 
health has not supeared good the last fortnight.”——“ Not very,” said 
Valentine. “And grandpapa is become my physician; and I have the 
greatest confidence in him, because he knows everything.” 

“Do you then really suffer?” asked Morrel, quickly. 

“Oh, it must not be called suffering; I feel a general uneasiness, 
that is all. IL have lost my appe te, and my stomach feels to be 
struggling to become accustomed to gsi be Noirtier did not 
lose a word of what Valentine said. “And what treatment do you 
adopt for this sinkulee complaint?’ A very simple one,” said 
Valentine. “I swallow every morning a spoonful of the mixture pre- 
pared for my grandfather. hen I say one spoonful, I by one 
—now I take four. Grandpapa says it is a panacea.” tine 
smiled, but it was evident she suffered. — 

Maximilian, in his devotedness, gazed silently at her. She was very 
beautiful, but her usual paleness had increased; her eyes were more 
brilliant than ever, and her hands, which were generally white like 
mother-of-pearl, now more resembled wax, to which time was adding 
a yellowish hue. From Valentine the young man looked towards 
Noirtier, The latter watched with strange and deep interest the 
young girl, absorbed by her affection ; and he also, like Morrel, follow- 
ing those traces of inward sulfering which were so little perceptible 
to a common observer, they easaed the notice of every one but the 
grandfather and the lover. Sa ; 

“But,” said Morrel, “I thought this mixture, of which you now take 
four spoonfuls, was prepared for M. Noirtier P”——“1 know it is very 
bitter,” said Valentine; “so bitter, that all I drink afterwards appears 
to have the same taste.” Noirtier looked inquiringly at his grand- 
daughter. “Yes; grandpapa,” said Valentine; “it is so. Just now, 
before I came down to you, I drank a glass of eau suorée; I left half, 
because it seemed so bitter.” Noirtier turned pale, and made a sign 
that he wished to speak. Valentine rose to fetch the dictionary. 
Noirtier watched her with evident anguish. In fact the blood was 
rushing to the young girl’s head already, her cheeks were becoming 
red. “Oh!” cried she, without losing any of her cheerfulness, “ this is 
singular! A dimness!’ Did the sun shine in my eyes?” And she 
leaned against the window. _ 

“The sun is not shining,” said Morrel, more alarmed by Noirtzer's 
expression than by Valentine’s indisposition. He ran towards ber. 
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The young fil smiled. “Comfort yourself!” said she to Noirtier. 
“Do not be alarmed, Maximilian ; it is nothing, and has passed 
away. But listen! Do I not hear a carriage in the courtyard She 
»pened Nortier’s door, ran to a window in the passage, and returned 
nastily. “ Yes,” said she, “it is Madame Danglara and her daughter, 
who are come to cal] on us. Good-bye! I must run away, for they 
would send here for me; or rather, farewell till I see you again. Stay 
. with grandpaps, Maximilian ; I promise you not to persuade them to 


; Morrel watched her as she left the room; he heard her ascend the 
sittle staircase which led both to Madame de Villefort’s apartments and 
to hers. As soon as she was gone, Noirtier made a sign to Morrel to 
take the dictionary. Morrel obeyed; guided by Valentine, he had 
learned how to understand the old man quickly. Aocoustomed, how- 
ever, as he —_ and SAYING to repeat most of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, and to find every word in the dictionary, it was ten minutes before 
the thought of the old man was translated by these words, “Fetch the 
glass of water and the decanter from Valentine’s room.” Morrel rang 
enmediately for the servant who had taken Barrois’ situation, and in 
Noirtier’s name gave that order. The servant soon returned. The 
decanter and the glass were completely empty. Noirtier made a sign 
that he wished to speak. “Why are the giass and decanter empty * 
asked he; “ Valentine said she only drank half the glassful.” The 
translation of this new question ocoupied another five minutes. “Ido 
not know,” said the servant, “but the housemuid is in Mademoiselle 
Valentine’s room ; perhaps she has Sapa them.”———“ Ask her,” eaid 
Morrel, Tanseang Noirtier’s thought this time by his look. “he 
servant went out, but returned almost immediately. “ snxaemnielie 
Valentine passed through the room to go w Macame <o villefort’s,” 
said he; “and in passing, as she was thirsty, she arank what remuined 
in the glass; as for the decanter, M. Edward had emptied that to make 
a pond for his ducks.” Noirtier raised his eyes to heaven as a gambler 
does who stakes his all on one stroke. From that moment the old man’s 
eyes were fixed on the door, and did not quit it. 

It was indeed Madame Danglars and her daughter whom Valentine 
had seen; they had been ushered into Madame de Villefort’s room, who 
said she would receive them there. That is why Valentine passed 
through her room, which was on a level with Valentine’s, and only 
separated from it by Edward’s. The two ladies entered the drawing- 
room with that sort of official stiffness whioh announced a oommunica- 
tion. Between worldly people a shadow is soon caught. Madame de 

Villefort received them with equal solemnity. Valentine entered at 
this moment, and the formalities were resumed. Fos dear friend,” 
said the baroness, while the two young people were ing hands, “I 
and Eugénie are come to be the first to announce to you the approach- 
ing marriage of my daughter with Prince Cavalcanti.” Danglars kept 
up the title of prince. The popular banker found it answered better 
than count. “Allow me to present you my sincere congratulations,” 
Madame de Villefort. “M. le Prince Cavalcanti appears a 
ye Listen, othe arenes emiling ; “ to a friend, I 

a a . 8 you as 
would say the tines does uot yet anon 1 he wail be He has about 
him a little of that foreign manner by which French persons recog- 
nt 9 Papp We ian or German nobleman. Bemdes, he gives 
evidence of great kindness of disposition, much keenness of wit, 
as to suitablenem, M. Bongars saree me bs forvane wage 
8 
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is his term.”———“ And, then,” said Fnginie, while turning over the 
leaves of Madame de illeforf's album, “ that you have taken a 
great fancy to the young man. ; 

“ And,” said Madame de Villefort, “I need. not ask you if you share 
that Lins (real I!” replied Eugénie, with ber usual candour... “Oh, 
not the least in the world, madame! My wish was not to confine 
myself to domestic cares, or the caprices of any man, but to be an artist, 
and, consequently, free in heart, in person, and in thought.” -Eugénie 

ronounced these words with so firm a tone that the colour mouuted to 
Valentine's cheeks. The timid girl could not understand that vigorous 
nature which appeared to have none of the timidities of woman. 

“ At any fv yi she, “since I am to be married whether I will or 
not, I ought to be thankful to Providence for having released me from 
say engagement with M. Albert de Morcerf, or I should this day have 
been the wife of a dishonoured man.”——* it is true,” said the baroness, 
with that strange simplicity sometimes met with among fashionable 
ladies, and of which plebeian intercourse can_never entirely deprive 
ey —“it is very true that,-had not the Morcerfs hesitated, my 

aughter would have married that M. Albert. The general depended 
auch on it; he even came to force M. Danglars. We have had a 
row escape.” 
But,” sald Valentine, timidly, “does all the father’s shame revert 
nthe son? M. Albert appears to me quite innocent of the treason 
sbaraed against the general.” Excuse me,” said the implacable young 
girl, “M. Albert claims and well deserves his share. It appears that 
after having challenged M. de Monte-Cristo at the Opera yesterday, he 
apologized on the ground to-day.” __ 

“Impossible!” said Madame de Villefort. ; 

“Ah, my dear friend,” said Madame Danglars, with the same sim- 
plicity we before noticed, “ it is a fact! I heard it from M. Debray, who 
was peer at the explanation.” Valentine also knew the truth 
but she did not answer. A single word had reminded her that Morrel 
was expecting her in M. Noirtier’s room. Deeply engaged with a sort 
of inward contemplation, Valentine had ceased for a moment to join in 
the conversation. She would, indeed, have found it impossible to repeat 
oem had been said the last few minutes, when suddenly Madame 

oglars’ hand, pressed on her arm, aroused ber from her lethargy. 

“ What is it?” said she, atarting at Madame Danyglars’ touch as she 
would have done from an electric shock. “It is, my dear Valentine,” 
said the baroness, “that you are, doubtless, suffering.”———“ I?” said 
the young Rirl, passing her hand across her burning forehead. 

“ Yea, look at yourself in that glass: you have turned pale and red 
8 vely, three or four times in one minute.” Bs 

cried Eugénie, “you are very pale ell do not be 
‘I have been so for some days.” Artless as she waa, the 
oung girl knew this was an opportunity to leave; besides, Madame de 
illefort came to her assistance. “ Hetire, Valentine,” said she; “ you 
are really suffering, and these ladies will excuse you; drink a glass of 
pure water, it wi restore you.” , Valentine kissed Kugénie, bowed’ to 
adame Danglars, who had already risen to take her leave, and went 
out. “That poor child,” said Madame de Villefort, when Valentine was 
§00e, “she makes me very ungasy, and ‘I sheuld net’ be- astonished: if 
had some serious ijlness.” . Seah 3 ee 
Meanwhile, Valentine, in a,sor} of excitement whieli she eonid net 
uite un ' g asd. ward's room without noticing some 
lek of the ,2nd through her own had reached the little stam 
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ease. She was at the bottom excepting three steps; she already heard 
Morrel’s voice, when suddenly a clqnd over her eyes, her 
stiffened foot missed the step, her hafids had no power to hold the 
baluster, and, falling Fp the wall, she rolled down these three steps 
rather than walked. Morre) bounded to {he door, opened it, and found 
Valentine extended on the floor. Rapid as lightning, he raised her in 
his arms and placed her in a chair. Valentine opened her eyes. 
' “Oh, what a clumsy thing I am !” said she, with feverish volubility ; 
“I no longer know my way. I forgot there were three more steps 
before the landing.” ——" You have hurt yourself, perhaps,” said Murrel. 
“What can I do for you, Valentine ?” Valentine looked round her; 
she saw the deepest terror depicted in Noirtier’s eyes. “Comfort your- 
eelf, dear grandpapa,” said she, endeavouring to smile; “it is nothing— 
it is nothing; I was giddy, that is all."——*“ Another giddiness!” said 
Morrel, clasping his hands. “Oh, attend_to it, Valentine, I entreat 
ou.”———“ But no,” said Valentine,—“ no, I tell you it is all past, and 
it was nothing. Now, let me tell you some news: Eugénie is to be 
married in a week, and in three days there is to bo a grand feast, a sort 
of betrothing festival. We are all invited, my father, Madame de Ville- 
fort, and I—at least I understood it so.".——“ When will it, then, be 
our turn to think of these things? Oh, Valentine, you, who have so 
much influence over your grandpapa, try to make him answer,—Soon.” 

“ And do you,” said Valentine, “depend on me to stimulate the tardi- 
ness and arouse the memory of grandpapa P”-——“ Yes,” cried Morrel, 
“be quick! So long as you are not mine, Valentine, I shall always 
think I may lose you.” ' 

“Oh!” replied Valentine, with a convulsive movement, “Oh! 
indeed, Maximilian, you are too timid for an officer, for a soldier who 
they say, never knows fear. Ah! ah! ah!” She burst into a forced 
and melancholy laugh, her arms stiffened and twisted, her head fell 
back on her chair, and slie remaincd motionless. The cry of terror 
which was stopped on Noirtier’s lips, seemed to start from his oyes. 
Morrel understood it, he knew he must call assistance. The young 
man rang the bel] violently, the housemaid who had been in Made- 
moiselle Valentine’s room, and the servant who had replaced Barrois, 
ran in at the same moment. Valentine was so pale, so cold, so inani- 
mate, that, without listening to what was said to them they were 
seized with the fear which pervaded that house, and they flew into the 
passage crying for help. Madame Danglars and Eugénie were going 
out at that moment; they heard the cause of the disturbance. 

“TJ told you so!” cried Madame de Villefort. “ Poor child!” 


CHAPTER: XCIV. 
The Confession. 


AT the same moment M. de Villefort’s voine was heard calling from 
his cabinet, “ What is the matter P” Morrel consulted Noirtier’s look, 
who had recovered his self-cominand, and with a glance indicated the 
closet where once before, under somewhat similar circumstances, he had 
‘aken refuge. He had only time to get his hat, and throw himself 
breathless into the closet; the procureur’s footstep was heard in the 

iNefort sprang into the room, ran to Valentine, and touk her 

in his arms. “A physician! a physician! M. d’Avrigny !” cried Ville- 

fort; “or rather J] will go for aun yee: He ficw from the apart 
a 
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ment, and Morrel, at the same moment, darted out at the other door, 
He had been struck to the heart by a frightful recollection—the cone 
versation he had heard betweéa the doctor and Villefort the night of 
Madame de Saint-Méran’s death recurred to him: these symptoms, to 
» less alarming extent, were the same which had preceded the death of 
Larrois, At the same time ‘Monte-Cristo’s voice seemed to rescund in 
hw ear, who had said only two hours before, “ Whatever you want, 
Morrel, come to me, I have great power.” More rapidly than thought 
he darted down the Rue Matignon, and thence to the Avenue 
des Champs ae tage ; 

Meanwhile M. de Villefort arrived in a hired cabrivlet at M. 
d Avrigny’sdoor. He rang so violently that the poner came alarmed. 
Villefort ran up-stairs without saying a word. The porter knew him, 
and let him pass, only calling to him,—“ In his cabinet, M. le Procureur 
du roi,—in his cabinet!” Villefort pushed, or rather forced, the door 
vpen. “Ah!” said the doctor, “is it you ?”——“ Yes,” said Villefort, 
closing the door after him, “it is I, who am come in my turn to ask 
you if we are quite alone. Doctor, my house is accursed !’ 

“What!” said the latter, with apparent coolness, but with deep 
emotion, “have you another invalid ?”’———“ Yes, doctor,” cried Villo- 
fort, seizing, with a convulsive ap a handful of hair, “yes!” 

D’Avrigny’s look implied, “I to d you it would be so.” Then he 
slowly uttered these words, “ Who is now dyingin your house? What 
new victim is going to accuse you of weakness before God?” A mourn- 
ful sob burst from Villefort’s heart; he approached the doctor, and 
seizing his arm,— Valentine!” said he, “ it is Valentine’s turn !” 

“ Your daughter !” cried D’Avrigny, with grief and surprise. 

“You see you were deceived,” murmured the magistrate; “come and 
eee her, and on her bed of agony entreat her pardon for having sus- 

ected her.”———“ Each time you have applied to me,” said the doctor, 
‘it has been too late: still I will go. But let us make haste, sir; with 
the enemies you have to do with there is no time to be lost.” 

“Oh! this time, doctor, you shal] not have to reproach me with weak- 
ness, This time I will know the assassin, and will pursue him.”—— 
“ Let us try first to save the victim before we think of revenging her,” 
said D’Avrigny. “Come.” ‘The same cabriolet which had brought 
Villefort took them back at full speed, at the same moment when Morrel 
rapped at Monte-Cristo’s door. The count was in his cabinet, and was 
canine with an angry look, something which Bertuccio had brought in 
haste. Hearing Morrel announced, who had left him only two hours 
Vefore, the count raised his head. He, as well as the count, had evi- 
dently been much tried during those two hours, for he left him 
tmiling, and returned with a disturbed air. The count rose, and sprang 
to meet him. “ What is the matter, Maximilian?” asked he; “you are 
pale, and the perspiration rolls from your forehead.” Morrel fell, rather 
than rat, down on schair. “ Yes,” said he, “1 came quickly; I wanted 
lo speak to you.”——“ Is all your family well P?” asked the count, with 
: D aiecmonate benevolenoe, whose sincerity no one could for a moment 

ou * 

“Thank you, count-—thank you,” said the young man, evidently 
embarrassed, how to begin the conversation; “ yea, every one in wm 
family is well.” -——“ So much the better; yet you have something to te 
me P” replied the count, with increased anxiety. 

“ Yes,” said Morrel, “it is true; I have just left a house where ieath 
pas just entered, to run to en you then come fm M. de 

orcerf’s P” asked Monte-Ori 
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“ No,” said Morrel ; “is some one dead in his house ?” 

“The general has just blown his brains out,” replied Monte-Cristao, 
with coolness. bd 

“Oh! whata dreadful event !” cried Maximilian. 

“ Not for the countess, nor for Albert,” said Monte-Cristo; “a dead 
father or husband is better than a dishon®ured one: blood washes out 
shame.”———" Poor countess !* said Maximilian, “I pity her very much; 
she is so noble a woman !” 

“ Pity Albert also, Maximilian; for, believe me, he is the worthy son 
of the countess. But let us return to yourself: you have hastened to 
me; can [ have the happiness of being useful to you P ”-——“ Yes, | need 
your help; that is, I thought, like a madman, you could lend me your 
assistance in a case where God alone can succour me.” 

“Tell me what it is,” replied Monte-Cristo. 

“Oh!” said Morrel, “I know not, indeed, if I may reveal this secret to 
mortal ears ; but fatality impels me, necessity constrains me, count——” 
Morrel hesitated. “Do you think I love you?” said Monte-Cristo, 
aa the young man’s hand affectionately in his. 

“Oh! you encourage me! and something tells me there,” placing his 
hand on his heart, “that I ought to have no secret from you.”"—— 
“ You are right, Morrel ; God is speaking to your beart, and your heart 
speaks to you. Tell me what it says,”——“ Count, will you allow me to 
send Baptistin to inquire after some one you know ? ” 

“J am at your service, and still more my servants.” 

“Oh ! I cannot live if she is not better.” 

“Shall I ring for Baptistin ?”— -—-“ No, I will go and speak to him 
myself.” Morrel went out, valled Baptistin, and whispered a few words 
tonim. The valet ran directly. “ Well, have yousent?” asked Monte- 
Cristo, seeing Morrel return.——“ Yes, and now I shall be more calm.” 

“You know I am waiting,” said Monte-Cristo, smiling. 

“ Yes, and I will tell you. One evening I was in a garden; a clump 
of trees concealed me; no one suspected I was there. ‘I'wo persons 
passed near me,—allow me to conceal their names for the present ; they 
were speaking in an under-tone, and yet I was so interested in what 
they said that I did not lose a single word.”———“ This is a gluomy intro- 
duction, if I may judge from your paleness and shuddering, Morrel.” 

“Oh! yes, very gloomy, my friend! Some one had just died in the 
house to which that garden belonged. One of those persons whose con- 
versation I overheard was the master of the house, the other, the phy- 
sician. The former was confiding to the latter his grief and fear; for it 
was the second time within a month that death had entered suddenly 
and unexpectedly that house, apparently destined to destruction b 
some exterminating angel, as an object of God’s anger.” ——“ Ah! Ah!” 
suid Mon ‘e-Cristo, looking earnestly at the young man, and, by an 
imperceptible movement, turning his chair, so that he remained in the 
shade while the light fell full on Maximilian’s face. “Yes,” continued 
Morrel, “death had entered that house twice within one month.”-—— 
“ And what did the doctor answer?” asked Monte-Cristo. 

“ He replied—he replied, that the death was not a natural one, and 
niust be attributed—” _ 

“To what ?”——“ To poison.” __ 

“ Indeed !” said Monte-Cristo, with a slight cough, which, in momente 
of extreme emotion, heiped him to disguise a blush, or his paleness, o- 
the intense interest with which he listened ; “ indeed, Maximilian, did 
you hear that ? *———-* Yes, my dear count, I heard it; and the doctor 
edded, that if another death ocourred in a similar way he must appeal 
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to justice.” Monte-Cristo listened, or. appar to do so, with the 
greatest calmness. “Well!” said Maximilian, “death oame a third 
time, and neither the master of the house nor the doctor said a word. 
Death is now, perhaps, striking a fourth blow. Count, what am I 
bound to do, being in possession of this secret ? ” : 

“ My dear friend,” said Monte-Cristo, “ you appear to be relating an 
adventure which we all know by heart. I know the house where you 
heard it, or one very similar to it; a house with a garden, a master, s 
physician, and where there have been three unexpected and sudden 
deaths, Well! I have not intercepted your confidence, and yet I know 
a)l that as well as you, and I have no conscientious scruples. Noa, it 
does not concern me. You say an exterminating angel appears to have 
devoted that house to God’s anger,—well! who says your supposition is 
not reality? Do not notice things which those whose interest it is to 
see them, pass over. If it is God's justice, instead of his anger, which is 
walking through that house, Maximilian, turn away your face, and let 
his justice accomplish its purpose.” Morrel shuddered. There was 
something mournful, solemn, and terrible in the count’s manner. 
“ Besides,” continued he, in so changed a tone that no one would have 
mipposed it was the same person speaking,—“ besides, who says that it 
will begin again ?”———“ It has returned, count!” exclaimed Morrel; 
“that is why I hastened to you.” ; ; 

“Well! what do you wish metodo? Do you wish me, for instan 
to give information to the procureur du roi?” Monte-Cristo utte 
the last words with so much meusning, that Morrel, starting up, crica 
ont “You know of whom I speak, count, do you not ? ”———" Perfectly 
well, my good friend ; and I will prove it to you by putting the dots to 
the 4, or, rather, by naming the persons. You were walking one even- 
ing in M. de Villefort’s ee from vat you relate, I muppes it to 
have been the evening of Madame de Suint-Méran’s death. You heard 
M. de Villefort talking to M. d’Avrigny about the death of M. de Saint- 
Méran, and that, no less surprising, of the countess. M. d’Avrigny said, 
he believed they both proceeded from poison; and you, honest man, 
have ever since been asking your heart, and sounding your conscience, 
to know if you ought to expose or conceal this secret. Why do you 
torment them? ‘Conscience, what hast thou todo with me ?’ as Sterne 
said, My dear fellow, let them sleep on, if they are asleep; let them 


‘But itis beginning again, I say ? ” 

“Well!” said the count, astonished at his perseverance, which he 
could not understand, and looking still more earnestly at Maximilian, 
“Jet it begin again: it isa family of Atrides; God has condemned thetn, 
and they must submit to their punishment, They will all disappear 
like the fabrics children build with cards, and which fall, oue by one, 
under the breath of their builder, even if there are two bundred of 
them. Three months since, it was M. de Saint-Méran: Madame de 
Saint-Méran two mouths since; the other day it was Barrois: to-day 
the old Noirtier or young Valentine.” 

“You_knew it?” cried Morrel, in such a paroxysm of terror that 
Monte-Cristo started ; he whom the falling heavens would have found 
unmoved; “you knew it, and said nothing? ”-———“ And what is it te 
me?” replied Monte-Christo, shruggin shoulders: “do I know 
those people P and must I lose the one fo save the other? Feith, no, 
for between the oulprit and the victim I have no choice.” 
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« But 1.” cried Morrel, groaning with sorrow,—“ I love her 1” 

“You love!—whom P” cried Monte-Cristo, starting on his feet, and 
seizing the two hands which Morrel was*raising towards heaven. 

“I love most fondly—I love madly—I love asa man who would give 
his life-blood to spare her a tear~—I love Valentine de Villefort, who is 
being murdered at this moment! Do you finderstand me? I love her; 
and I ask God and you how I can save her?” Monte-Cristo uttered a 
which those only can conceive who have heard the roar of a wou 
lion. “Unhappy man!” cried he, wringing his hands in his turn; 
“you love Valentine !—that daughter of an accursed race!” Never 
had Morrel witnessed such an oe giver had so terrible an eye 
flashed before his face—never had the genius of terror he had so often 
seen, either on the battle-field or in the murderous nights of Algeria, 
shaken around him more dreadful fires. He drew back terrified. 

As for Monte-Cristo, after this ebullition, he closed his eyes, as if 
dazzled by internal light. In a moment he restrained himself so 
powerfully that the tempestuous heaving of his breast subsided, as 
turbulent and foaming waves yield to the sun’s genial influence w 
the cloud has passed. This silence, self-control, and struggle lasted 
about twenty seconds, then the count raised his pallid face. “ See,” 
said he, “my dear friend, how God punishes the most thoughtless and 
unfeeling men for their indifference, by presenting dreadful scenes to 
their view. I, who was looking on, an eager and curious spectator,— I, 
who was watching the working of this mournful tragedy,—I, who, like 
a wicked angel, was or a at the evil men comniitted, protected by 
secrecy (a secret is easily kept by the rich and powerful), 1 am, in my 
turn, bitten by the serpent whose tortuous course 1 was watching, and 
bitten to the heart!” Morrel groaned. “Come, come,” continued the 
count, “ complaints are unavailing; be a man, be strong, be full of hope, 
for I am here, and will watch over you.” Morrel shook his head sor- 
rowfully. “I tell you to hope. Do you understand me?” cried Monte- 
cristo. “Remember that I never utter a falseh and am never 
deceived. It is twelve o’clock, Maximilian; thank Heaven that you 
came at noon rather than in the evening, or to-morrow morning. 
Listen, Morrel !—it is noon; if Valentine is not now dead, she will not 
die.”——“ How so P” cried Morrel, “ when I left her dying?” Monte- 
Cristo pressed his hand to his forehead. What was passing in that 
brain, #0 loaded with dreadful secrete? What does the ange of ligh 
or the angel of darkness, say to that mind at once implacable an 
generous? God only knows. ; 

Monte-Cristo raised his head once more; and this time he was calm 
asa child awaking from its sleep. “Maximilian,” said he, “return home, 
I command you not to stir—attempt nothing; not to let your coun- 
tenance betray a thought, and J will send you tidings, Go! 

“Oh! count, you overwhelm me with that coolness. Have you, then, 
power against death ?—Are you superhuman ?—Are you an angel P* 
And the young man who had never shrunk from danger, shrank before 
Monte-Cristo with indescmbable terror. But Monte-Cristo looked af 
him with so melancholy and sweet a smile, that Muaxinuhan felt the 
tears filling his eyes. “] can do much for you, my fmend,” replied the 
count. “Go! I must beaione.” Morrel, subdued by the extraordinary 
ascendency Monte-Cristo exercised over ever) thing around him, did not 
endeavour to resist it. He pressed the count’s hand, and left. Le stopped 
one moment.at the door, for Baptistin, whom he saw in the Rue Matignon, 

who was running. ; 

Meanwhile, Villefort and D’Avrigny had made all posible haste 
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Valeutine had not revived from her fainting fit on their arrival, and 
the doctor examined the invalid with all the care the circumstances 
demanded, and with an interéet which the knowledge of the secret 
doubled. Villefort, closely watching his countenance and his li 
waited the result of the examination. Noirtier, paler even than the 
young girl, more eager than Sven Villefort for the decision, was watch- 
ing aleo intently and affectionately. At last D’Avrigny slowly uttered 
these words :—* She is still alive !”——“ Still P” cried Villefort; “oh! 
doctor, what a dreadful word is that!” 

“ Yes,” said the physician, “TJ ay ee i; she is still alive, and I am 
astonished at it."——* But is she sate?” asked the father, 

“Yes, since the lives.” At that moment D’Avrigny’s glance met 
Nortier’s eye. It glistened with such extraordinary joy, so rich and 
full of thought, that the physician was struck. He placed the young 
girl in on the chair; her lips were scarcely discernible, they were 
so pale and white, as well as her whole face; and remained motionless, 
looking at Noirtier, who appeared to anticipate and commend all he 
did. “Sir,” said D’Avrigny to Villefort, “ call Mademoiselle Valentine's 
maid, if you please.” Villefort went himself to find her, and D’Avrigny 
a prosenes oirtier. “ Have you something to tell me?” asked he. 

she old man winked his eye expressively, which we may remember was 
his only way of expressing his approval. 

“ Privately ?”——“ Yes,” said Noirtier. 

* Well, I will remain with you.” At this moment Villefort returned, 
followed by the lady’s-maid ; and after her came Madame de Villefort. 
“ What is the matter, then, with this dear child? she has just left me 
and she complained of feeling unwell; but I did not think seriously of 
it.” The young woman, with tears in_her eyes and every mark of 
affection of a true mother, approached Valentine and took her hand. 
Devens continued to look at Noirtier; he saw the eyes of the old 
man dilate and become round, his cheeks turn pale and tremble; the 
perspiration stood in ore upon his forehead. “Ah!” said he, involun- 
tarily following Noirtier’s eyes, which were fixed on Madame de Ville- 
“urt, who repeated,—* This poor child would be better in bed. Come, 
Fanny, we will put her in.” M. D’Avrigny, who saw that would be a 
means of his ever (7 alone with Noirtier, expressed his opinion that 
it was the best thing that could be done; but he forbade anything being 
given to her besides what he ordered. : 

‘hey carried Valentine away; she had revived, but could scarcely 
move or speak, so shaken was her frame by the attack. She had, how- 
ever, Just power to give her grandfather one parting look; who, in 
losing her, seemed to be resigning his very soul. D’Avrigny followed 
the invalid, wrote a prescription, ordered Villefort to take a cabriolet, 
go in person to a chemist’s to got the prescribed medicine, bring it him- 
self, and wait for him in his daughters room. Then, having renewed 
ais injunction not to give Valentine anything, he went down again to 
Noirtier, shut the doors carefully, and after convincing himself no one 
was listening -—“ Do ou,” said he, “know anything of this young 
lady's illness P”——— Yes,” said the old man. 

“ We have no time to lose; l-will question, and do you answer me.” 
Noirtier made a sign that he was ready to answer. “ Did you antici- 
pate the accident which has happened to your granddaughter ?*—— 

Yes.” D’Avrigny reflected a moment; then approaching Noirtier,— 
“ Pardon what I am going to say, added he, “ but no indication should 
be neglected in this terrible situation. Did you see poor Barrois die?” 
Noirtier raised his eyes to heaven. “Do you know of what he died?” 
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asked D’Avrigny, placing his hand on Noirtier’s shoulder.——* Yes,” 
replied the old man.——" Do you think he died a natural death?” A 
sort of smile was discernible on the motionless lips of Nortier. 

“ Then you have thought Barrois was poisoned ? *——“ Yes.” __ 

;, Do you think the poison he fell a victim to was intended for him ?” 
“No.” ——“Do you think the same*hand which unintentionally 
struck Barrois has now attacked Valentine ?””——“ Yes.” 

“ Then, will she die too?” asked D’Arrigny, fixing his penetratin 
gaze on Noirtier. He watched the effect of this question on the ol 
man. “No!” replied be, with an air of triumph, which would have 
puzzied the most clever diviner. “ Then you hope?” said D’Avrigny, 
with surprise.——“ Yes.” 

“ What do you hope?” The old man made him understand with his 
eyes that he oould not answer. “Ah! yes, it is true!” murmured 

PAvrigny. Then returning to Noirtier,—“ Do ba hope the assassin 
will be tried P”——* No.”————-“ Then you hope the poison will take no 
effect on Valentine ? ”»——“ Yes.” : 

“ It is no news to you,” added D’Avrigny, “to tell you an attempt 
has been made to poison her?” The old man made a sign that he 
entertained no doubt upun the subject. “Then how do you ho 
Valentine will escape?” Noirtier kept his eyes steadily fixed on the 
same spot. D’Avrigny followed the direction, and saw they were fixed 
on a bottle containing the mixture which he took every morning. 
“Ah! ah!” said D’Avrigny, struck with a sudden thought, “ has it 
ecourred to you-——” Noirtier did not let him finish. “ Yes,” said he 
“To prepare her system to resist poison ?”——“ Yes.” 

“ By accustoming her by degrees——” 
my yes, be said Noirtier, delighted to be understood. 

“Truly, told you there was brucine in the mixture I give you !” 
“ Yes.”———“ And by accustoming her to that poison, you have endea- 
voured to neutralize the effect of a similar poison?” Noirtier’s joy 
ee “And shal pate gone ” saa Pa eny. “ Md 
out that precaution Valentine wou ve die ore assistance cou 

have. been procured. The dose has been excessive, but she has only been 
shaken by it; and this time, at any rate, Valentine will not die.” <A 
superhuman joy expanded the old man’s eyes, which were raised towards 
heaven with an expression of infinite gratitude. At this moment Vil- 
lefort returned. “ Here, doctor,” said he, “is what you sent me for.” 

“ Was this ah gob in your presence ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the procureur du rol. 

“ Have you not let it go out of your hands ?”——“No,.” D’Avrigny 
took the bottle, poured some drops of the mixture it contained in the 
hollow of his hand, and swallowed them. “ Well,” said he, “let us go 
to Valentine; I will give instructions to every one, and you, M. de 
Villefort, will yourself’ see that no one deviates from them.” — 

At the moment when D’Avrigny was returning to Valentine’s room 
accompanied by Villefort, an Italian priest, of serious demeanour an 
calm and firm tone, hired for his use the house adjcining the hotel of 
M. de Villefort. No one knew how the three former tenants of that 
house left it. About two hours afterwards ite foundation was reported 
to be uusafe; but the report did noe prevent the new occupant este- 
blishing himself there with his modest furniture the same day at five 
o’clock. ‘The lease was drawn up for three, six, or nine years by the 
new tenant, who, according to the rule of the proprietor, paid six 
months in advance. This new tenant, who, as we have said, was an 
Italian, was called 1] Signor Giacomo Busoni. Workmen were imme- 
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reset called a ope arf same night = passengers — end of the 
aubourg saw wi and masons occu repairing 
the lower part of the tottering kause, ms 


CHAPTER XCV. 
The Father and Daughter. 


WE have seen in a preceding chapter Madame Danglars coming fer- 
mally to announce to Madame de Villefort the approaching marriage of 
Eugénie Danglars and M. Andrea Cavalcanti. This announcement, 


wards, and to shear te themselves, the morning of that day of great 
catastrophes, into the beautifully gilded saloon we have before shown 
them, and which was the pride of its owner, the Baron Danglars. In 
this room, at about ten o’clock in the morning, the banker himself had 
been walking some minutes, thoughtful, and evidently uneasy, watching 
each door, and listening to every sound. When his patience was ex- 
hausted, he called his valet. “ Stephen,” said he, “ see why Mademoi- 
selle Eugénie has asked me to meet her in the drawing-room, and why 
she makes me wait so long.” 

Having given this vent to his ill-humour, the baron became more 
calm; Mademoiselle Danglars had that morning requested an interview 
with her father, and had fixed on that drawing-room asthe spot, The 
singularity of this step, and, above all, its formal character, had not a 
little surprised the banker, who had immediately obeyed his daughter 
by repairing the first to the drawing-room. Stephen soon returned from 
his errand. “ Mademoiselle’s lady’s-maid says, sir, that mademoiselle 
is finishing her toilette, and will be here shortly.” ae 

Danglars nodded, to signify he was satisfied. To the world and to his 
servants Danglars assumed the good-natured man and the weak father. 
This was one of his characters in the popular comedy he was performing ; 
it was ap mostomy he had adopted, and which appeared as suitable 
to him as it was to the right side of the profile masks of the fathers of 
the ancient theatres to have a turned-upand laughing lip, while, on the 
loft side, it was drawn down and ill-tempered. Let us hasten to say 
that in private, the turned-up and laughing lip descended to the level 
of the drawn-down and ill-tempered one; so that, generally, the 
indulgent man disappeared to give place to the brutal husband and 
domineering fatber. “ Why the devil does that foolish girl, who pre- 
tends to wish to speak to me, not come into my cabinet? and why, above 
all, can she want to speak to me at all P” . 

: He was revolving this worrying thought in his brain for the twentieth 
time, when the duor opened, and Eugénie appeared, attired in a figured 
black satin her hair arranged, and gloves on, as if going to the 
Itahan Opera, “Well, Eugénie, whet is it you want with me? and 
why in this solemn Grewinsroom) when the cabinet is 80 comfortable ?” 

“You are right, sir, and have proposed two questions which ‘nclude 
all the conversation we are going te have. | will answer them bvth, and, 
oontrary to the usual method, the last first, as being the least complex. 
I have chosen the drawing-room, sir, as our — of rendesvous, in order 
to avoid the disagreeable impressions and influences of a banker's cabinet. 
Those cash-books, gilded as they may be, those drawers, locked like gates 
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of fortresses, those heaps of bank-bills, come from I know not where, 
and the quantities of letters from England, Holland, Spain, Tadia, Chin 
and Peru, have, generally a strange inQuence on a father’s mind, an 
make him forget'there is in the world"an interest greater and more 
eacred than the good opinion of his correspondents, I have, therefore, 
chosen. this drawing-room, where you seq, smiling and happy. in their 
magnificent frames, pa portrait, mine, my mother’s, and all sorts of 
rural landscapes and touching pastorals. rely much on extérnal 
impressions ; perhaps, with regard to you, they are immaterial; but I 
should bo no artist if I kad not some fancies,” . 
wiles well,” replied M. Danglars, who had listened to all this 
preamble with imperturbable coolness, but without understanding a 
word, en as he was, like every man burdened with thoughts of the 
ary te seeking the thread of his own ideas in thoce of the speaker. 

“There is, then, the second point cleared up, or nearly so,” said 
Eugénie, without the least confusion, and with that masculine pointed- 
ness which distinguished ber gesture and her language; “and you 
appear satisfied with the explanation. Now, let us return to the first! 
you ask me why I have requested this interview ; I will tell you in two 
words, sir ; I will not marry M. le Comte Andrea Cavalcanti.” 

Danglars bounded from his chair, and with this motion raised his eyes 
and arms towards heaven. 

“Yes, indeed, sir,” continued Eugénie, still quite calm; “you are 
astonished, I see; for since this little aifair commenced, I have not 
manifested the slightest opposition ; sure, as I always am, when the 
opportunity arrives, to oppose to people who have not consulted me, 
and things which displease me, a determined and absolute will. How- 
ever, this time, this tranquillity, this passiveness, as philosophers say, 
proceeded from another source; it proceeded from a wish, like a sub- 
missive and devoted daughter (a slight smile was observable an the 
purple lips of the JOung girl), to practise obedience.” 
“Well?” asked Danglars. 


“Well, sir ;” replied Eugénie, “I have tried to the very lest; and 
now the moment has come, in spite of all my efforts, I feel it is impossi- 
ble.”——“ But,” said Danglars, whose weak mind was at first quite 
overwhelmed with the weight of this pitiless logic, marking evident 

remeditation and force of will, “what is your reason for this refusal, 

ugénic P what reason do you assign P” 

“ My reason ?” replied the young girl, “ Well! it is not that the man 
is more usly, more foolish, or more disagreeable than any other; no, 
M. Andrea Cavalcanti may appear to those who look at men’s faces an 
figures a very good model. Itis not, either, that my beart is less touched 
by him than any other; that would be a school-girl’s reason, which I 
consider quite beneath me. | actually love po one, sir; you know it, 
do you not? I do not, then, see why, without real necessity, | shoul 
cncumber my life with a pervect companion, [las not some sage said, 
* Rien de trop; and another, ‘ Portez tout avec vous-méme!’ I have 
been taught these two aphorisms in Latin and in Greek ; one is, I believe, 
from Pheedrus, and the other from Bias, Well, my dear father, in the 
shipwreck of life—for life is an eternal shipwreck of our hopea,—I cast 
into the sea my useless encumbrance, that is all; and I remain with my 
own will, disposed to live perfectly alone, and, uently, perfectly 
free.” ——“ Unhappy girl py girl!” murmured rs, turning 
pale, for he knew, from. long experience, the solidity of the obstacle he 
80 5 y eucouptered. Se 

“Unhappy girl!” replied Eugénie, “unbappy girl! do you say, cir? 
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No, indeed, the exclamation appears quite theatrioal and affected. 
Happy, on the contrary; for what am I in want of? The world calle 
me beautiful. It is something to be well received: I like a favourable 
reception ; it expands the countenance, and those around me do not 
then sppear so ugly. I possess a share of wit, and a certain relative 
sensibility, which enables mé to draw from general life, for the support 
of mine, all I meet with that is like the monkey who cracks the 
nut to get at its contents, Iam rich, for you have one of the first 
fortunes in France; I am your only daughter, and you are not so 
tenacious as the fathers of La Porte Saint- artin and La Gaieté, who 
disinherited their daughters because they will give them no grand- 
children. Besides, the provident law has deprived you of the power to 
disinherit me, at least, entirely, as it has also of the power to compel me 
to marry a particular person. Thus, beautiful, witty, somewhat talented, 
us the comico operss eay, and rich—and that is happiness, sir,—why du 
you call me un appy P : 

Danglars, seeing his daughter smiling, and proud even to insolence, 
could not entirely repress his brutal feelings; but they betrayed them- 
selves only by an exclamation. Under the inquiring gaze of his 
daughter, before that beautiful black v ppttvel contracted by interroga- 
tion, he prudently turned away, and calmed himself immediately 
daunted by the iron hand of circumspection. “Truly, my daughter,’ 
replied he, with a smile, “ you are all you boast of being, excepting one 
thing; I will not too git tell you which, but would rather leave you 
to guess it.” Eugénie looked at Danglars, much surprised that one 
flower of her crown of pride with which she had so oe et decked her- 
self should be disputed. “ My daughter,” continued the banker, “ you 
have perfectly explained to me the sentiments which influence a girl 
like you who is determined she will not marry; now it remains for me 
to tell you the motives of a father like me, who has decided his daughter 
shall marry.” Eugénie bowed, not as a submissive daughter, but as an 
adversary prepared for a discussion. 

“My daughter,” continued Danglars, “ when a father asks his daughter 
to choose a husband, he has always some reason for wishing her tc 
marry. Some are affected with the mania to which you alluded just 
now, that of living again in their grandchildren. That is not my weak- 
ness, I tell you at once; family joys have no charms for me. I may 
acknowledge this to a daughter whom I know to be philosophical enough 
to understand my indifference, and not to impute it to me as a crime.” 

“A la bonne heure,” said Eugénie; “let us speak candidly, sir, I admire 
it.”——“ Oh!” said Danglars; “I can, when circumstances render it 
desirable, adopt your syste although it may not be my general practice. 
I will therefore proceed. I have proposed to you to marry, not for your 
sake, for, indeed, I did not think of you in the least at the moment (you 
udmire candour, and will now be satisfied, I hope) ; but because it suited 
me to marry he as soon as possible, on account of certain commercial 
speculations I am desirous of entering into.” Eugénie became uneary. 

“It is just so, I assure you, and i. must not be angry with me; for 
you have sought this disclosure. I do not willingly enter into all these 
arithmetical explanations with an artist like you, who fear to enter my 
cabinet lest you should imbibe meray sharpie or anti-poetic impressions 
and sensations. But in that same ker’s cabinet, where Bhi ve 
willingly presented yourself yesterday to ask for the thousand francs 
ex you monthly for et-money, you must know, my dear young 


: thin learned, useful even to a girl who not 
7. thbere tas aad learn, Hoy Heron what, out er regard to your 
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nervous susceptibility, I will inform you of in the crewing room namely, 
that the credit of a banker is his physical and moral life; that credit 
su-tains him as breath animates the body; and M. de Monte-Cristo 
once gave me a lecture on that subject, which I have never forgotten. 
There we may learn that as credit sinks, the body becomes a corpse; and 
this is what must happen very soon to thé banker who is proud to own 
so good a logician as you for bis daughter.” But, Eugéuie, stead of 
stooping, drew herself up under the blow. “ Ruined!” said she. 

“ Exactly, my daughter; that is precisely what I mean,” said Dan- 
glars, almost digging his nails into his breast, while he preserved on his 
harsh features the smile of the heartless though clever man ; “ ruined 
yes, that is it.”-———“ Ah!” said’ Eugénie. 

“ Yes, ruined! now it is revealed, this secret so full of horror, as the 
tragi poe says. Now, my daughter, learn from my lips how you may 
alleviate this misfortune, so far as it will affect you.” 

“Oh!” cried Eugénie, “ you are a bad physiognomist, if you imagine 
I deplore, on my own account, the err you announce to me. 
I ruined; and what will that signify tome? Havel not my talent left? 
Can I not, like la Pasta, la Malibran, la Grisi, acquire for myself what 

ou would never have given me, whatever might have been your 
ortune, a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand livres per annu 
for which I shall be indebted to no one but myself; and which, instea 
of being given as you gave me those poor twelve thousand francs, with 
pouting looks and reproaches for my prodigality, will be accompanied 
with acclamations, with bravos, and with fuwersP And if I do not 
— that talent, which your smile proves to me you doubt, should 

not still have that furious love of independence, which will be a sub- 
stitute for all treasure, and which in my mind supersedes even the 
instinct of self-preservation ? No, I grieve not on my own acvount, 
I shall always find a resource; my books, my pencils, my piano, all those 
things which cost_but little, and which I shall be able to procure will 
remain my own. Do you think I sorrow for Madame Danglars ? Unde- 
ceive yourself again; either I am greatly mistaken, or she has provided 
against the catastrophe which threatens you, and which will over 
without affecting her; she has taken care for herself, at least I hope so, 
for her attention has nut been diverted from her projecta by watching 
over me; she has fostered my independence by profexsedly indulging 
my love for liberty. Oh! no, sir; from my childhvod I have seen too 
much, and understood too much, of what has passed around me, for 
misfortune to have an undue power over me; from my earliest recolleo- 
tions, I have been beloved by no one—so much the worse; that has 
naturally led me to love no one—so much the better: now you have my 
profession of faith.” ; ; 

“Then,” said Danglars, pale with anger, which did not emanate from 
offended paternal love,—“ then, mademoiselle, you persist in your deter- 
mination to accelerate my ruin ?’——“ Your ruin? I erate your 
ruin! what do you mean? I do not understand you.” 

“So much the better, I bave a ray of hope left: listen.”"——" I am al} 
attention,” said Eugénie, looking so earnestdy at her father, that it was 
ao effort to the latter to bear her powerful pate. 

““M. Cavalcanti,” continued Danulara, “is about to marry you, and 
will place in my hands his fortune, amounting to three million livres.” 

“That is admirable!” said Eugénie, with sovereign contempt, smooth- 
ing her gloves out one po the other. PS 

“You think I shall deprive you of those three millions,” sald Dan- 
glars; “but do not fear it. They are destined to prody 2 et least tea, 
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I and a brother banker have obtained a grant of a railway, the only 
speculation which in the present day offers any prospect of immediate 
snocess, like the chimerical Mississippi, which Law formerly supplied 
for the good Parisians, those Cockneys in speculation. In my estimation 
a million’s worth in the railway is equal to an acre of uncultivated land 
ou the banks of the Ohio. It is a deposit, belonging to a mortgage, which 
is an advance, as you see, since we gain at least ten, fifteen, twenty, or a 
hundred livres’ worth of iron in exchange for our money. Well, within 
a week I am to deposit four millions for my share; these four millions, 
I promise you, will produce ten or twelve. ; 

But eayine my visit to you the day before yesterday, sir, which you 
eppear to recollect so well,” replied Euxénie, “1 saw you lay up—is not 
that the term ?—five millions and a half; you even pointed them out to 
me in two drafts on the treasury, and you were astonished that so 
valuable a paper did not dazzle my eyes like lightning.” © 

“ Yea, but those five millions and a half are not mine, and are only 
a proof of the great confidence placed in me; my title of popular banker 
has gained me the confidence of the hospitals, and the five millions and 
a half belong to the ponte: at any other time I should not have 
hesitated to make use of them, but the great losses I have recently sus- 
tained are well known, and, as I told you, my credit is rather shaken. 
That deposit may be at any moment withdrawn, and if I had employed 
it for another p I should bring on me a disgraceful pragr hat beh 
I do not despise bankrupteies, believe me, those which enrich, but not 
those which ruin. Now, if you: marry M. Cavalcanti, and I touch the 
three millions, or even if it is thought I am gong to touch them, my 
credit will be restored, and wat fortune, which for the last month or two. 
has been swallowed up in gulfs which have been opened in my path by 
an inconceivable fatality, will revive. ' es understand me?’ 

“ Perfectly ; you pledge me for three millious, do you not ?” 

“The greater the amount, the more flattering it is to you; it gives 
you an idea of your value.”——“ Thank you. Ove word more, sir; do 
zen pee me to make what use you can of the report of the fortune 
M. Cavalcanti will bring, without touching the sum? This is no act of 
selfishness, but of delicacy. Iam willing to help rebuild your fortune; 
but I will not bé an accomplice in the ruin of others.”——* But since 
I tell you,” cried Danglars, “ that with these three millions——” 

“Do you expect to recover your position, sir, without touching those 
three millions ?” 

“I hope so, if the marriage should take place and confirm my credit.” 

“Shall you be able to pay M. Cavalcanti the five hundred thousand 
francs you : poo for my dowry P” 

reveive them on returning from the town-hall,” 

“Well !*———“ What next? what more do you want?” 

“JT wish to know if, in demanding my signature, you leave me entirely 
free in my person ?”——* Absolutely !” 

“Then, well, as I said before, sir, { am ready to marry M. Cavalcanti.” 

“But what are your projevis ?”——“ Ah! that is my secret. What 
advantage should [ have over you, if knowing your secret, I were to tell 
you mineP” Danglars bit bis lips, “Then,” said he, “ you are ready 
to Pay the official visits, which are absolutely indis 

: ral replied Eugénie, 

* AA to sign the a in pat iis Lael Yes.” i 

“Then, in my turn, | will say, | nglars pressed his daughter’s 
hand in his, But it was extraordinary, neither did the father 
"Thank you. my child.” nor did the daughter amile at her father. a 
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the conference ended?” asked Hugénie, rising. Danglars motioned 
that he had nothing more to say. Five minutes afterwards the piano 
resounded to the touch of Mademoisellg d’Armilly’s. and Made- 
moiselle Dan was cinging Bra ’a malediction on emona. 
At the end of the piece Stephen entered, and announced to Eugénie 
that the horses were in the carriage, andethe baroness was waiting for 
her to pay her visita. We have seen them at Villefort’s; they p 

then on their course. 


CHAPTER XOVL 
The Contract. 


THREE days after the scene we have just described, namely, towards 
five o’clock in the afternoon of the day fixed for the signature of the 
contract between Mademoiselle Eugénie Danglars and Andrea Caval- 
canti, bce the banker persisted in calling prinoe, as a fresh breeze 
agitated all the leaves in the little garden situated in front of the count 
of Monte-Cristo’s house, and the latter was preparing to go out while 
his horses were impatiently pawing the ground, held in by the coach- 
man, who had been seated a quarter of an hour on bis box, the elegant 
phaeton with which we are familiar, rapidly turned the angle of the 
entrance-gate, and threw, rather than set down, on the steps of the door, 
M. Andrea Cavalcanti, a3 much decked and as gay as if he, on his side, 
was going to marry a princess. He inquired after the count with his 
usual familiarity, and, bounding lightly to the first story, met him on 
the top of the stairs. The count roppe? on seeing the young man. As 
for Andrea, he was launched, and when once launched nothing stopped 
him. “Ah! good morning, my dear count,” said he. “Ah! M. 
Andrea!” said the latter, with his half-jesting tone, “ how do you do?” 

“ Charmingly, as you see. I am come to talk to you about a thousahd 
say ge but, first tell me, were you going out or just returned ? ”’ 

“T was foing out, sir.”——*“ Then, in order not to hinder you, I will 
get up with you, if you please, in your carriage, and ‘Tom shall follow 
With my phaeton in tow.” 

“No,” said the count, with an imperceptible smile of contempt, for he 
had. no wish to be sen in the young man’s society,—* no; I prefer 
listening to you bere, my dear M. Andrea; we van chat better indoors, 
and there is no coachman to overbear our ounversation.” ‘The count 
returned to a small drawing-room on the first fluor, sat down, and, 
crossing his legs, motioned to the young man to take a seat also, Andrea 
assumed his gayest manner. “You know, my dear count,” said he, 
“the ceremony is to take place this evening, At nine o'clock the 
contract is to be signed at my father-in-law's."———“ Ah! indeed ?” 
said Monte-Cristo, “ What! is it news to you? Has not M. Danglars 
apprised you of the solemnity P”——“ Oh, yes,” said the count; “I 
received = letter from him yesterday, but I no not think the hour was 
mentioned.” 

“ Possibly; my father-in-law trusted to its general notoriety.” 

“Well,” said Monte-Cristo, “you are fortunate, M. Cavalcanti! it is 
& most suitable alliance you are onntracting, and Mademoiselle Danglars 
s a pretty girl.”——* Yes, indeed she is,” repbed Cavalcanti, witha very 


modest tone. - 
“ Abeveall, she is very rich,—at least I belisve so,” said Monte-Cristo, 
= Very rich, do you think ?” replied the young man. 
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“ And he acknowledges fifteen or twenty millions,” said Andrea, with 
0 look sparkling with joy. ; 

“Without reckoning,” addgi Monte-Cristo, “that he is on the eve 
of entering into a sort of speculation already in vogue in the United 
States and in England, but quite novel in France.” 

“Yes, yes, I know what yoa allude to,—the railway, of which he bas 
obtained the grant, is it not P”-——“ Precisely! it is generally believed 
he will gain ten millions by that affair."——“ Ten millions! Do you 
think soP It is magnificent!” said Cavalcanti, who was quite con- 
founded at the metallic sound of these golden wo “Without reckon- 
ing,” replied Monte-Cristo, “that all his fortune will come to you, and 
justly too, since Mademoiselle Danglars is an only daughter. id 
your own fortune, as your father assured me, is almost equal to that o 
your betrothed. But, enough of money matters. Do ite know, M. 
Andrea, I think you have managed this affair rather skilfully ? ” 

“Not badly, by any means,” said the young man; “ I was born for a 
diplomatist.”———“ Well, you must become a diplomatist; it is a know- 
ledge not to be acquired, you know; it is instinctive. Have you lost 
your heart ? "——" Indeed, I fear it,” replied Andrea, in the tone in 
which he had heard Dorante or Valére reply to Aloeste in the ThéAtre 
Frangais. “1s your love returned?” 

“I suppose so,” said Andrea, with a triumphant smile, “since I am 
<p But { must not forget one grand point.”-———“ Which ?” 

“That I have been singularly assisted.”———“ Nonsense! ” 

“] have, indeed.“——-“ By circumstances P”———“ No; by you.” 

“By me? Not at all, prinoe,” said Monte-Cristo, laying a marked 
stress on the title; “ what have I done for you? Are not your nam 
your social position, and your merit sufficient ?””———“No,” sai 
Andrea,“ no; it is useless for you to say so, count. I maintain that 
the position of a man like you has done more than my name, my soci 
position, and my merit.” — . 

“You are completely mistaken, sir,” said Monte-Cristo coldly, who 
felt the perfidious manceuvre of the young man, and understood the 
bearing of his words; “ you on] uired my protection after the ine 
fluence and fortune of your father had beer: ascertained ; for, after all, 
who procured for me, who had never seen eitner you or your illustrious 
father, the pleasure of your acquaintance ?—Two of my good friends, 
Lord Wilmore and the Abbé Busoni. Who encouraged me not to 
become your surety, but to patronise you P—It was your father’s name, 
so well wo ip ktaly and so highly honoured. Personally, I not 
know you.” This calm tone and perfect ease made Andrea feel he = 
for the moment, restrained by a more muscular hand than his own, an 
that the restraint could not be easily broken tBrongh. 

“Qh ! then, my father has really a very large fortune, count? ” 

“It appears so, sir,” replied Monte-Cristo. 

“Do you know if my promised dowry iscome?” 

“I have been advised of it.”-—“ But the three millions? ” 

“The three millions are probably on the road.” : 

“Then I shall really have them.”-——-* Forsooth ! ” said the count, “I 
do not think you have Pha known the want of money.” Andres was so 

rised, he reflected fora moment. Then arousing from his reverie,— 
“ Now, sir, I have one request to make to you, which you will under- 
stand, even if it should cieereee—'* you.”——" Proceed,” said 
Monte-Cristo.——" I have formed an acquaintance, thanks to my good 
fortune, with many noted persons, and have, at least for the moment, 
a crowd of friends But marrying. as I sm about to do, before all Paria, 
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4 Ought to ve supported by an illustrious name, and, in the absence oi 
the paternal hand, some powerful one cueht to lead me to the altar: 
now, my father is not comnts to Paris, isthe ? Ile is old, covered with 
wounds, and suffers dreadfully, he says, in travelling.” ———“ Indeod | 

“Weil, I am come to ask a favour of you,”——“ Of me P” 

“Yes, of you.”——“ And pray what may It be?” 

“Well, to take his part. “Ah, my dear sir! What! after the 
numerous relations I have had the happiness tu sustain towards yor 
you know me so little as to ask such a thing! Ask me to lend you hall 
a million, and, although such a loan is somewhat rare,on my honour 
you would annoy me less! Know, then, what I thought I had already 
told you, that, in its moral participation particularly with this world's 
affairs, the count of Monte-Cristo has never ceased to entertain the 
ecruples and even the superstitions of the East. I. who have a seraglio 
at Cairo, one at Smyrna, and one at Constantinople, preside at a wed- 
ding—never !”—-—‘ Then, you refuse me ?”——* idedly ; and were 
you my son or my brother I would refuse you in the same way.” 

“But what must be done ?” said Andrca, disappointed. 

“You said, just now, you had a hundred friends.” 

“ Agreed; but you introduced me at M. Danglars’.” 

“Not at all! let us recall the exact facts. You met him at a dinner 
party at my house, and yuu introduced yourself at his house; that is a 
fotall different affair.” 

« Yo. but by my marriage, you have forwarded that.”——“ I! not in 
the least, I beg you to believe. Recollect what I told you when you 
‘«ked me to propose you. ‘Oh! I never make matches, my dear prinoe, 
it to my settled principle.” Andrea bit his lips, 

“But, at least, you will be there ?” 

“ Will all Paris be there P”-——“ Oh, certainly.” 

“Well, like all Paris, I shall be there too,” said the count, 

“ And will you sign the contract ?” 

“ T see no objection to that; my scruples do not go thus far.” 

“Well, since you will grant me no more, I must _be content with 
what — give me. But one word more, count.”——“ What is it P” 

“ Advice.”——“ Be careful; advice is worse than a service.” 

“Oh! you can give me this without compromising yourself.” 

“Tell me what it is.” 

“Is my wife’s fortune five hundred thousand livres P” 

“That is the sum M. Danglars himself announced.” 

“Must I receive it, or leave it in the hands of the notary P” 

“ This is the way such afluira are generally arranged when it is wished 
to do them stylishly :—Your two solicitors appoint a meeting, when the 
coutract is signed, for the next day or the following ; then they eschanne 
the two portions, for which they each give a receipt; then, when the 
marriage is celebrated, they place the amount at your disposal as chief 
of the community.”——“ Because,” said Andrea, with a certain ill-oon- 
cealed uneasiness, “I thought I heard my father-in-law say he intendod 
embarking our property in that famous pert fe affair of which you 
spoke just now.”——“ Weil,” replied Monte-Cristo, “it will be the way, 
everybody says, of trebling your fortune in twelve mon The Baron 
gay, a is a good father, and knows how to calculate.” ; 

“Come, then,” said Andrea, “ all is well, excepting your refusal, whiok 
quite grieves me.”——“ You must attribute it only to natural aoruples 


ms caid Andrea, “let it be h: th then, at 
= a rea, “le as you wish: this evening, 
aime o' Fam“ Adieu till a Notwithstanding « alight re 
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sistance on the part of Monte-Cristo, whose lips turzed pale, but whe 
preserved his ceremonious 6 Andrea seized the count’s hand, 
pressed it, jumped into his p in, and disappeared. 

The four or five remaining hours before nine o’clock arrived, Andrea 
siployee in riding, paying Vigte destmed to interest thoss of whom he 
had spoken, to appear at the banker's in their gayest equipages, dazzling 
them by promises of grand feasts, which have since turned every brain, 
and in which Danglars was just becoming initiated. In fact, at balf- 
pee eight in the evening the grand saloon, the gallery adjoining, and 

he three other drawing-rooms on the same floor, were filled with a 
perfumed crowd, who sympathized but little in the event, but who all 
participated in that love of being present wherever there is anything 
fresh to be seen. An Academician would say that soirées of the worl 
are collections of flowers which attract inconstant butterflies, famished 
bees, and buzzing drones. 

No one could dispute that the rooms were splendidly illummated, the 
light streamed forth on the gold mouldings and the silk hangings - and 
all the bad taste of this furniture, which had only its richness to boast 
of, shone in its splendour. Mademoiselle Eugénie was dressed with 
elegant simplicity ; a figured white silk dress, a white rose half-concealed 
in her jet-black hair, were her only ornaments, unaccompanied by a 
single jewel. Her eyes, however, betrayed that perfect confidence 
which contradicted the girlish simplicity of this modest attire. Madame 
Danglars was chatting at a short distance with Debray, Beauchamp 
and Chateau-Renaud. Debray was admitted to the house for this grand 
solemnity, but like every one else, and without any partioular privilege, 

Danglars, surrounded by deputies and men connected with the 
revenue, was explaining a new theory of taxation which he intended to 
adopt when the course of events had compelled government to call hi 
into the ministry. Andrea, on whose arm hung one of the most con- 
summate dandies of the oper was explaining to him rather cleverly 
since he was obliged to be bold to appear at ease, his future projec and 
the new luxuries he meant to introduce to Parisian fashions with his 
hundred and seventy-five thousand livres per annum. The crowd 
moved to and fro ir those rooms like an ebb and flow of turquoises, 
rubies, emeralds, opals, and diamonds, As usual, the oldest women were 
the most decorated, and the ugliest the most conspicuous. If there was 
a beautiful lily, or a sweet rose, you had to search for it, concealed in 
er corer behind a mother with a turban, or an aunt with a bird- 
of-paradise, 

t each moment, in the midst of the crowd, the buzzing, and the 
laughter, the door-keepor’s voice was heard announcing some name 
well known in the financial department, ted in the army, or 
illustrious in the literary world, and which was acknowledged a 
slight movement in the different groups. But for one whose privilege 
it was to agitate that ocean of human waves, how many were received 
tea oe ne or a sneer of disdain ee’ the moment when 

6 hand of the massive time-piece, represen Endymion asleep, 
pointed to nine on its golden face, and the hammer, the faithful type 
of mechanical thought, struck nine times, the name of Count de Mon 
Cristo resounded in its turn, and, as if by an electrio shock, all the 
assembly turned towards the door. The count was dressed in black, 
and with his habitual ampaaty: his white waistooat dix layed his 
oxpansive noble chest, his black stock appeared singu 
contrasting as it did with the deadly paleness of face. His only 
jewel was a chain, 00 fine that the slender gold thread was scarcely 
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percepane on his white waistcoat. A circle was formed immediately 
rouad the door. The count perocivedtat one glance Madame Dan 

at one end of the drawing-room, M. Danglars at the other, and 
Bugénie in front of him. He first ad towards the baronees, who 
was chatting with Madame Villefort, who had come alone, Valentine 
being still an invalid; and without turning aside, so clear was the road 
left for him, he passed from the baroness to Eugénie, whom he com- 
plimented in such rapid and measured terms, that the proud artist 
was quite struck. Near her was Mademoiselle Louise d’Armilly, whe 
thanked the count for the letters of introduction he had so kindly given 
her for Italy, which she intended immediately to make use of. On 
Serine — ‘ladies he found himself with Danglars, who had advanced 

mee 

Having acoomplished these three social duties, Monte-Cristo stopped, 
Jooking round him with that expression peculiar to a certain o ass, 
which seems to say, “I have done my duty, now let others do theirs.’ 
“----) who was in an adjoining room, had shared in the sensation 
caused by the arrival of vnte-Cris to, and now came forward to pay 
his respecte to the count. He found him completely surrounded ; 
were eager to speak to him, as is always the case with those whose 
words are few and weighty. The solicitors arrived at this moment, and 
arranged their scrawled papers on the velvet cloth embroidered with 
gold which covered the table prepared for the signature; it was a gilt 
table supported on lions’ claws. One of the notaries sat down, the 
other remained standing. They were about to proceed to the reading 
of the contract, which Paris assembled was to sign. Al took their 

or rather the ladies formed a circle, while the gentlemen (more 
indifferent as to the place of the style énergique, as Boileau says) com- 
mented on the feverish agitation of Andrea, on M. ie cae riveted 
attention, Eugénie’s composure, and the light and sprightly manner in 
which the baroness treated this important affair. 

The contract was read during a profound silence. But as soon as it 
was finished, the buzz was redoubled through all the drawing-rooms; 
the brilliant sums, the rolling millions which were to be at the come 
mand of the two young people, and which crowned the display which 
had been made in a room entirely appropriated for that purpose of the 
wedding-presenta, and the young lady’s diamonds, had resounded with 
all their delusion on the jealous assembly. Mademoiselle Danglars’ 
charms were heightened in the opinion of the young men, and for the 
moment seemed to outvie the sun in splendour. As for the ladies, it 
is needless to say that, while jealous of these millions, they thought 
they did not require them to render them beautiful. Andrea, sur- 
rounded by his friends, complimented, flattered, beginning to believe in 
the reality of his dream, was almost bewildere ‘he nowt solemnly 
took the pen, flourished it above his head, and said, “Gentlemen, the 
contract is to be signed.” 

The baron was to sign first; then the representative of M. Cavalcanti, 
senior; then the baroness; afterwards the future couple, as they are 
styled on the ceremonious stamped papers. The baron took the 
and signed, then the representative. e baroness approached, | g 
on Madame de Villefort’s arm. “My dear,” said she, as she took 
pen, “is it not vexatious? An peg aeeer incident, in the affair of 
murder and theft at the count of Monte-Cristo’s, in which he nearly 
fell a victim, deprives us of the pleasure of seeing M. de Villefort.” 

“ Indeed, said M. Dangiars, in the same tone in which he would 
have said, “ Faith, I care vory Hele pout it!” 

z 
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* Indeed,” said Monte-Cristo approaching “fam much afraia I am 
the involuntary cause of that absence.” ——" ‘What ! you, count P” said 
Madame Danglars, signing ; “if y¢u are, take care, I shall never forgive 
you.” Andrea pricked up his ears.——* But it is not my fault; as I 
shall endeavour to prove. Every one listened eagerly : onte-Cristo 
who so rarely opened his lips, was about to speak. “You remember,” 
said the count, during the most profound silence, “that the unbapgy 
wretch who came to rob me, died at my house ; it was supposed he was 
stabbed by his acoomplice, on attempting to leave it.” 

“Yes,” said Danglars. “In order to examine his wounds, he was 
undressed, and his clothes were thrown into a corner, where oflicers of 
justice picked them up, with the exception of the waistcoat which they 
overlooked.” Andrea turned pale, and drew towards the door, he saws 
cloud rising in the horizon, which appeared to forebode a coming storm. 

“Well! this waistcoat was discovered to-day, covered with blood, 
and with a hole over the heart.” The ladies screamed, and two or 
three prepares to faint. “It was brought to me. No one could guess 
what the dirty rag could be; I alone supposed it was the waistcoat of 
the victim. My valet, in examining this mournful relic, felt a paper in 
the pocket and drew it out; it was a letter addressed to you, baron.” 

“To me,” cried Danglars.——“ Yes, indeed, to you; 1 succeeded in 
deciphering your name under the blood with which the letter was 
stained,” replied Monte-Cristo, amid the general burst of amazement. 

“ But,” asked Madame Danigisrs ooking at her husband with un- 
easiness, “ how could that prevent M. de Villefort ——” 

“In this simple way, madame,” replied Monte-Cristo; “the waist- 
coat and the letter were both, what is termed, convictive evidence: I 
therefore sent it all to M. le Procureur du Roi. You understand, my 
dear baron, legal proceedings are the safest in criminal cases; it was 
he some plot against you.” Andrea looked steadily at Monte- 

risto, and disappeared in the second drawing-room. 

“ Possibly,” said Danglars: “was not this murdered man an old 
galley-slave Pp ”»———“ Yes,” replied the count; “a felon named Cade- 
rousse.”’ ART ee turned slightly pale, Andrea reached the anteroom 
beyond the little drawing-room. ; 

But go on signing,’ said Monte-Cristo; “I perceive my story has 
caused a general emotion, and 1 beg to apologise to you, baroness, and 
to Mademoiselle Danglars.” The baroness, who had signed, returned 
the pen to the notary. “Prince Cavalcanti!” said the latter; “ Prince 
Cavalcanti, where are you ?”——"‘ Andrea! Andrea!” repeated several 

oung people, who were already on sufliciontly intimate terms with 

im to call him by his Christian name.——* Call the prince! inform 
him it is his turn to sign!” cried Danglars to one of the door-keepers. 

Butat the same instant the crowd of guests rushed, terrified, into the 
principal saloon, as if some frightful monster had entered the apart- 
me ts, guerens quem devoret, There was, indeed, reason to retreat, to 
ve larmed, and to scream. An officer was placing two soldiers at the 
door of each drawing-room, and was advancing towards Danglars, 

receded by a commissioner of I te girded with his scarf. Madame 
Janglars uttered a scream and fain Danglara, who thought himself 
threatened (certain consciences are never calm),—Danglars appeared 
before his guests with a terrified countenance, _ ; 

“What is the matter, sir?” asked Monte-Cristo, “ipa to meet 
the commissioner.—-—* Which of you, gentlemen,” asked the magis- 
trate, witheut replying to the count, “ answers to the name of Andres 
Oa i?” A ory of stupor was heard from all parts of the room 
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They searched; they questioned. “But who then is Andrea Caval- 
canti?” asked Dan in amasement.——“ A galley-slave, escaped 
from confinement at Toulon.”——“ And what crime has he com- 
mitted ? ”———-“ He is acoused,” said the commissary, with his inflexible 
voico, “of having assassinated the man named Caderousse, his former 
companion in prison, at the moment dhe was making his escape from 
the house of the count of Monte-Cristo,” Monte-Cristo cast a rapid 
glance around him. Andrea was gone. 


CHAPTER XCVILL 
The Dey:urture for Belgium. 


A Few minutos after the scene of confusion produced in the saloons 
of M. Danglars by the unexpected appearance of the brigade of soldie 
and by the disclosure which had followed, the largo hotel was deser 
with a rapidity which the announcement of a case of plague or of 
cholera morbus among the guests would have caused. In a few minutes, 
through all the doors, down all tho staircases, by every issue, each one 
had hastened to retire, or rather to fly; for it was ono of those circum- 
stances in which it is useless to attempt to impart that common conso- 
lation which makes even the best friends importunate under great 
catastrophes. There remained in the banker's hotel only Danglara, 
closeted in his cabinet, and making his statement to the officer of the 
detachment; Madame Danglars, terrified, in the boudoir with which we 
are acquainted; and Eugénie, who, with haughty air and disdainful lip, 
had retired to her room with her inseparable companion, Mademoiselle 
Louise d’Armilly. As for the numerous servants (more numerous that 
evening than usual, for their number was augmonted by the cooks and 
butlers of the Café de Paris), venting on their employers their anger ut 
what they termed the insult, they collected in groups in the hall, in the 
kitchens, or in their rooms, thinking very little of their duty, which was 
thus naturally interrupted. Of all this househols, only two individuals 
deserve our notice; these are Mademoiselle Eugénie Danglars and 
Mademoiselle Louise d’Armilly. os a See ete 

Ihe betrothed had retired, as we said, with ar] aaa air, disdainful 
lip, and the demeanour of an oulranes queer followed by her com- 
panion, paler and more affected than herself. n reaching her room 

ugénie locked her door, while Louise fell on a chair. “Ah, whata 
dreadful thing!” said the young musician; “who would have sus- 
pected it? M. Andvea Cavalcanti a murderer—a galley-slave escaped— 
a convict!” An ironical smile curled the lip of Eugénie. “In truth, I 
was fated,” said she; “I escaped the Morcerf only to fall into the 
Cavalcanti.”———“ Oh, do not confound the two, Eugénie.” 

“Hold your tongue! The men are all infamous; and I am happy te 
be able now to do more than detest them, I despise them.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Louise. 

“ What shall we do? ”———“ Yes.” 

“ Why, the same we had intended doing three days since—set off." 

her ! although you are not now going to be married, you intena 
8 en] 

“ Listen, Louise! I hate this life of the fashionable world, almeys 
ordered, measured, ruled like our music-paper. What I have always 
wished for, desired, and coveted, is the life of an artist, free and inde 
pendent, relying only on my own resources, and accountable only tc 
myself. Remain here! what for ?—that they may try, a month hence, 
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to marry me again; and to who to M. Debray, perhaps, as it was 
once proposed. No, Louise, no! This evening's adventure will serve 
for my excuse, I did not seek one, I did notask for one. God sends 
me this, and I hail it joyfully!” : aed 

“ How strong and courageousou are!” said the fair frail girl to her 
brunette companion. “ Did you not yet know me? Come, Louise, let 
us talk of our affairs. The pogt-chaise-——” 

“Was happily bought three days since.” : 

« Have you had it sent where we are to go for it? "——-* Yea.” 

Our gare by "——“ Here it is!” 
And Eugénie, with her usual precision, opened a printed paper, and 


“M. Iéon d’Armilly, twen rade of age; profession, artist; hair 
black, eyes black; travelling with his sister. 


be Gepital ! How did you get this port ?” : 

“When I went to ask M. de Monte-Cristo for letters for the directors 
of the theatres at Rome and at Naples, I expressed my fears of travelling 
as a female; he perfectly understood them, and undertook to procure 
for me a man’s passport; and two Gaye after I received this, to which I 
have added with my own hand, ‘travelling with his sister.” ——“ Weil,” 
said Eugénie, cheerfully, “we bave then only to pack up our trunks ; 
we shall start the evening of the signature, instead of the evening of the 
a is all.” ; 

“Reflect well, Dugénie !”——"“ Oh, I have finished all my reflections! 
I am tired of hearing only of reports, of the end of the month, of upand 
down of Spanish funds, of Haitian paper. Instead of ra Louise—do 
you understand ?—air, liberty, melody of birds, plains of Lombardy, 

enetian canals, Roman palaces, the bay of Naples. How much have 
we, Louise?” The young girl to whom this question was addressed 
drew from an inlaid secrétaire a small portfolio with a look, in which 
she counted twenty-three bank-notes. 

“Twenty-three thousand francs,” said she. . 

“And as much, at least, in rls, diamonds, and jewels,” said 
Eugénie. “We are rich. With forty-five thousand francs we have 
cnough to live on as princesses during two years, and comfortably during 
. four; but before six months—you with your musio, and I with my 

voice—we shall double our capital. Come, you shall take charge of 
the money, I of the jewel-box; so that if one of us had the misfortune 
to lose her treasure, the other would still have hers left. Now, the 
portmanteau | let us make heste—the portmanteau !” 

“Stop!” said Louise, going to listen at Madame Danglars’ door. 

* What do you fear ? °———" That we may be discovered.” 

“lhe door is locked.” ———“ They muy tell us to open it.” 

“They may if they like, but we will not.” 

“You are a perfect Amazon, Iugénie!” And the two young girls 
began to heap into a trunk all the things they thought they should ro- 
yuire. “ There, now,” said Eugénie, “ while | change my costume do 
ie lock the portmanteau.” Louise pressed with all the strength of her 

iitle hands on the top of the portmanteau. “ But I cannot,” said she 5 
*{ am not strong enough; do you shut it.”"——" Ah, you are right! 
said ugense, pene “tf forgot I was Hercules, and you only the palo 
Amphale!” And the 


re eons gurl, ae on the top,, od the two 
of the portmanteau er, an ry y passed 
he bolt of the ook through. When this was done, Eugénie opened 


a drawer, of which she kept the key, and took from it a wadded violet 
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ailk traveiling cloak. “ Here,” said she, “ you will see I have thought of 
everything ; win this oot you will oy al ' eine 

ut you P ”————* am never you know! Besides, 
those men’s clothes——” ® 

“Will you dress here ? "——* Certainly.” 

“Shall you have time?”——“ Do not be uneasy, you little coward ! 
All our servante are busy, discussing the grand affair. Besides, what is 
there astonishing, when you think of the grief I ought to be in, that I 
shut myself up ?—tell me!” 

“No, truly—you comfort me.”———“ Come and help me.” 

From the same drawer she took a complete man’s costume, from the 
boots to the poat, and a provision of linen, where there was nothing 
superfluous, but every requisite, Then, with a promptitude which 
indicated this was not the first time she amused herself by adopting the 
garb of the opposite sex, Eugénie drew on the boots an taloons, 

her cravat, buttoned her waistcoat up to the ehroet, a put on a 

coat which admirably fitted her beautiful figure. “Oh, that is very 
good !—ind it is very good!” said Louise, looking at her wit 
admiration; “but that beautiful black hair, those magnificent braids, 
which made all the ladies sigh with envy, will they go under a man’s 
hat like the one I see down there P ”-— You shall see,” said Eugénie. 
And seizing with her left hand the thick mass, which her long fingers 
could scarcely grasp, she seized with her right hand a pair of long 
scissors, and soon the steel met through the rich and splendid hair. 
which fell entire at the feet of the young girl, who leaned back to keep 
it from her coat. Then she passed to the front hair, which she also cut 
off, without expressing the least regret; on the contrary, her eyes 
sperkied with greater pleasure than usual under her eyebrows black as 
e ny. “Oh, the magnificent hair!” said Louise, with regret. 
_ “And am I not a hundred times better thus P” cried Eugénie, smooth- 
ing the scattered curls of her hair, which had now quite a masculine 
appearance; “and do you not think me handsomer so ?”——“ Oh, you 
are 0 aaa la a utiful!” cried Louise. “ Now where are you 
going ?” 

. Ro Brussels, if you like; it is the nearest frontier. We can go to 
Brussels, Liége, Aix-la-Chapelle ; then up the Rhine to Strasburg. We 
will oross Switzerland, and go down into Italy by Mount St. Gothard. 
Will that do? ”——“ Yes.” 

“ What are you looking at ?"——“1 am looking at you; indeed, you 
are adorable, like that! One would say you were carrying me off. 

“ And they would be right, par Dieu /”-——“ Oh! I think you swore, 
Eugénic.” And the two young girls, whom every one might have 
thought plunged in grief, the one on her own account, the other from 
interest in her friend, burst out laughing, 2s they cleared away every 
visible trace of the disorder which had naturally acoompanied the pre- 
parations for their escape. Then, having blown out their lighta, with 
an nauiring eye, listening ear, and extended neck, the two fugitives 
opened the door of a dressing-room which led, by a side staircase, down 
to the yard, Eugénie going first, and holding with one arm the port- 
manteau, which by the opposite handle Mademoiselle d’Armilly soarcely 
raised with both hands. © yard was empty; the clock was strikin 
ewelve. The porter was not yet gone to bed. Eugénie approach 
softly, and saw the old man sleeping soundly in an arm-char in his 
hodgs. She returned to Louise, up the portmanteau, which she 

placed for a moment on the ground, and they reached arch way 
under the shadow of ths wall. 
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Eugénie concealed Louise in an angle of the gateway, so that if the 
[ore chanced to awake he might see but one person. Then placin 
erself in the full light of the Jamp which lit the yard,—® Gate !” cri 

she, with her finest contralto voice, and rapping at the window. 

The porter got up as Eugénie expected, and even advanced some 
steps to recognize the persch who was going out, but seeing a young 
man striking his boot rpreanie 4 with his riding-whip, he opened it 
immediately. Louise slid through the half-open gate like a snake, and 
bounded lightly forward. Eugenie, apparently calm, although in all 
probability her heart beat somewhat faster than usual, went out in her 
turn, A porter was passing, they gave him the portmanteau ; then the 
Lwo young girls, having told him to take it to No. 36, Rue de la Victoire, 
walked behind this man, whose presence comforted Louise. As for 
Eugénie, she was strong as a Judith ora Dalilah. They arrived at the 
appointed spot. Eugénie ordered the porter to put down the portman- 
teau, gave him some pieces of money, and, ey | rapped at the shutter, 
sent him away. The shutter where Eugénie rapped was that of a 
little laundress, who had been previously appri and was not yet 
gone to bed. She opened the door. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Kugénie, “let the porter get the postchaise 
from the coach-house and fetch some post-horses from the hotel. Here 
are five francs for his trouble.”———“ Indeed,” said Louise, “ I admire you, 
and I could almost say respect you.” The laundress looked on in 
peCOnPRIent but as she had been promised twenty louis, she made no 
remark. 

Ina quarter of an hour the porter returned with a post-boy and 
horses, which were harnessed and put in the postchaise in a minute, 
while the porter fastened the portmanteau on with the assistance of a 
cord and strap. “Here is the passport,” said the postillion; “ which 
way are we goine young gentleman ?” : ; 

To Fontaine leau,” rephed Eugénie, with an almost masculine voice. 

“What do you suy ?” said Louise. 

“Tam giving the slip,” suid Eugénie ; “this woman to whom we have 
given twenty louis may betray us fur forty; we will soon alter our 
direction.” And the young girl jumped into the briteka, which was 
admirably arranged for sleeping in, without scarcely touching the step. 
“ You are always right,” said the singing governess, seating herself by 
the side of her friend. . 

_A quarter ofan hour afterwards the postillion, having been put in the 
right road, passed, cracking his whip, egg the gateway of the Bar- 
riere Saint-Martin. “Ah!” said Louise, breathing freely, “here we 
are out of Paris.”-——" Yes, my dear, and the a is good and well 
effected,” replied Eugénie. “ Yes, and without violence,” said Louis 

“I shall bring that forward as an extenuating circumstance,” replied 
Eugénie, These words were lost in the noise which the carriage made 
is ane over the pzvement of La Villete. M. Danglars had lost hus 

ughter. 


CHAPTER XCVIITI. 
The Hotel of the Bell and Bottle. 

AXD now let us leave Mademoiselle Danglars and her friend purse 
ing their way to Brussels, and return to Poor Andrea Cavalcanti, = 
uncomfortably interrupted in his career of fortune. Notwithstanding 
his youth, Master Andrea was a very skilful and intelligent boy. We 
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have seen that, on the first rumour which reached the saloon, he had 
gradually approached the door, and, crossing two or three rooms, at Ja*! 

isappeared, But we have forgotten.to mention one circumstance, 
which, nevertheless, ought not to be omftted ; it was, that in one of the 
rooms he crossed, the trousseas of the bride-elect was exposed to view ; 
ennsisting of cases of diamonds, cashmere shawls, Valenciennes lacc., 
Knulish veils, and, in fact, all those tempting things, the bare mention 
of which makes the hearts of young girls bound with joy, and which » 
called the corbetlle. Now, in passing through this room, Andres 
rroved himself not only to be clever and intelligent, but also provideu!. 
iur he helped himself to the most valuable of the ornaments before hit 
Furnished with this plunder, Andrea leaped with a lighter heart from 
the window, intending to slip through thc hands of the gendarmes. 
Tall and well proportioned as an ancient gladiator, and musoular as a 
Spartan, he walked for a quarter of an hour without snows where i: 
direct his steps, actuated by the sole idea of removing himself from the 
sot where he knew he must be taken. Having passed through the 
Kue Mont Blanc, he found himself, with the instinct which thieve: 
have in avoiding barriers, at the end of the Rue Lafayette. There he 
stopped, breathless and panting. He was quite alone: on one side was 
tho vast wilderness of the Saint-Lazare, on the other, Paris in all ite 
darkness. “Am I lost?” he cried; “no, notif I can use more activity 
than my enemies. My safety is now a mere question of speed.” At 
this moment he porcever a oab at the top of the Faubourg Poisson- 
niére, The dull driver, smoking his pipe, appeared to be seeking to 
regain the extremeties of the Faubourg St. Denis, where, no doubt, he 
ordinarily stood. “ Ho, friend!” said Benedetto. 

“ What do you want, sir ?” asked the driver. _ 

“Is your horse tired ?”——“ ‘Tired ? oh, yes, tired enough !—he has 
done nothing the whole of this blessed day! Four wretched fares, and 
*wenty sous over, making in all seven francs, areall that I have earned, 
and I ought to take ten to the owner.” 

“Will you add these twenty francs to the seven you have?” 

“ With pleasure, sir; twenty francs are not to be despised. Tell me 
what I am todo for this.” 

“A very easy thing, if your horse be not tired.” 

“1 tell you he will go like the wind, only tell me which way to drive.” 

“ Towards the Louvres.” ——“ Ah! I know it !—the land of ratafia.” 

“Exactly so; I merely wish to overtake one of my friends, with 
whom I am going to hunt to-morrow at Chapelle-en-Serval. He should 
have waited for me here with a cabriolet til) half-past eleven; it is 
\welve, and, tired of waiting, he must have gone on.”———“ It is likely.” 

“ Well, will you try and overtake him P”’ 

“Nothing I should like better."-——“If you do not overtake him 
before we reach Bourget you shall have twenty franos; if not before 
Louvres, thirty.” ; 

“And if we do overtake him ? ”——" Forty,” said Andres, afier u 
moment's hesitation, at the end of which he remembered that he might 
safely promise. “That will do?” said the man; “get in, anc we're off ! 

Andres got into the ar which passed rapidly through the Faubo 

n go egacr whic rapidly through the Faubour 
St. Denis, along the h abourg St. Mastin, crossed the barrier, an 
threaded its way throsgn the interminable Villette. They never over- 
took the chimerical Mend, yet Andrea frequently inquired of walking 
passers and at the inns which were not yet closed, for @ green cabriolet 
and bay horse; and as there are a great many cabriolets te be seen ou 
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the road to the Pays-Bas, and nine-tenths of them are green, the 
inquiries increased at every step. Every one had just seen it pass; it 
was only five hundred, two hundred, one huridred steps in advance ; at 
length reached it, but if waz not the friend. Onoa the cab was 
also p. by a caléche, rapidly mbizled along by two horses. “ Ah! 
said Cavalcanti to himself, “if I only had that britaka, those two good 
© passport that carries ag es 


ost-horses, and, above all, Th n!” And 
e sighed deeply; The caléche contained Madempiselle glars and 
Mademoiselle d’Armilly. “Onwards! onwards!” said Andrea, “we 


must overtake him soon.” And the poor horse resumed the desperate 
gallop it had never slackened since leaving the barrier, and arrived 
emoking at Louvres. . 
“Certainly,” said Andrea, “J shall not overtake my friend, but | 
shall your horse, therefore 1 had better stop. Here are thirty 
franos, I will sleep at the Cheval Rouye, and will seoure a place in the 
first. coach, night, friend!” And Andrea, after placing six pieces 
of five franos each in the man’s hand, leaped lightly on to the Rat way. 
The coachman doy fully pocketed the sum, and turned back on his road 
ea pretended to go towards the hotel of the Cheval 
Rouge, but after stopping an instant against the door, and hearing the 
Jast scund of the cab, which was disappearing to view, he went on his 
road, and with a firm tread prepared for a walk of two leagues. There 
he rested; he must be near Chapelle-en-Serval, where he pretended to 
be going. It was not fatigue that stayed Andrea here; it was that he 
might form some resolution, adopt some plan. It would be impossible 
to make use of a d\igence, equally so to engage post-horses ; to travel 
either way a rt was necessary. It would also be impossible to 
remain in the department of the Oise, one of the most open and strictly 
guarded in Franoe; this was quite impossible, especially to a man like 
ndrea, perfectly conversant on criminal matters. He sat down by the 
side of the moat, buried his face in his hands and reflected. Ten 
minutes after he raised his head; his resolution was made. He threw 
some dust over the paletét, which he had found time to unhook from 
the ante-chamber and button over his ball costume, and, going to 
Chapelle-en-Serval, he knocked loudly at the door of the only inn in the 
lace. The host opened it. “ My friend,” said Andrea, “I was coming 
m Montefontaine to Senlis, when my horse, which 1s a troublesome 
seers samc and threw me. I must reach per are to-night, 
or I cause deep anxiety to my family.. Could you let me hire a 
horse of you P” j 
An innkeeper has always a horse to let, whether it be good or bad. 
The host of Ia Chapelle-en-Serval called the stable-boy, and ordered 
him to saddle Le Blane, then he awoke his son, a child of seven years, 
whom he orderee to ride before the gentleman and bring back the 
borse. Andrea gave the innkeeper twenty panos anes in taking them 
from his pocket, dropped a visiting card. This belonged to one of his 
friends at the Café de Paris, so that the innkecper, picking it apace 
Andrea had left, was convinced that he had let his borse to M. le Comte 
de Mauléon, 25, Rue Saint-Dominique, these being the name and 
address on the card. Le Blanc was not a fast animal, but, it went 
equally and steadily; in three hours and a half Andrea. had run over 
ae nine | . Ww Hoh lie apy spomplanne, Seaton seruck 
as he e place where the diligences atop. ,Thore is an excellen 
hotel at égne, well renenhered cy those who have once been to 
tt. Andrea, w 0 hed often stared there in Ba rides about Paris, recol- 
lected the hotel of the Bell an ttle; he turned round, saw the sign 
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by the seat of a reflected lamp, and having dismissed the child, giving 
bim all the small coin he had about him, he knooking at the door, 
eV justice, that, having pow three or four hours before 
him, he best fortify himself against tye fatigues of the morrow by 
a sound sleep and a supper. A waiter opened the door. 

.“My friend,” said Andrea, “I have been dining at St.-Jean-au- 
Bois, and expected to catch the coach whic passes by at sy but, 
like a fool, I have lost my way, and have been walking for the four 
hours in the forest. Show me into one of these pretty little rooms 
which overlook the court, and bring me a cold fowl anda bottle of 
Bordeaux.” The waiter had no suspicion; Andrea spoke with perfect 
composure, he had a cigar in his moss one his hands in the pocket of 
his paletdt; his clothes were elegant, bis chin smooth, his boote irre- 
proachable; he looked merely as if he had stayed out very late, that was 
all. While the waiter was preparing his room, the hostess rose; 
Andrea assumed his most charming smile, and asked if he could have 
No. 8, which he had ocoupied on his last stay at Compiégne. Unfortu- 
nately, No. 8 was en by a young man who was travelling with his 
sister. euires srpeeree in despair, but consoled himself when the 
hostess assured him that No. 7, prepared for him, was situated precisely 
the same as No. 8, and while warming his feet and chatting about the last 
races at Chantilly, he waited until they announced his room to be ready. 

Andrea had not spoken without cause of the pretty rooms lookin 
out upon the court of the Bell Hotel; which, with ite triple stages o 
looking like a theatre, with the jessamine and clematis twining 
round the light columns, forms one of the prettiest entrances to an inn 
you can imagine. The fow] was fresh, the wine old, the fire clear and 
sparkling, and Andrea was surprised to find himself eating with as Roos 
an appetite as pepe nothing had happened. Then he went to bed 
and aimost immediately fell into that deep sleep which is sure to visi. 
men of twenty years of age, even when they are torn with remorse. 
Now here we are obliged to own that Andrea ought to have felt 
remorse, but that he did not. This was the plan which had appeared to 
him to afford the best chance of his security. Before daybreak he 
would awake, leave the hotel after rigorously discharging hus bill, and 
reaching the forest, he would, under pretence of omg 3 studies in 
pain test the hospitality of some peasants; procure himself the 
dress of a woodcoutter and a hatchet, casting off the lion’s skin to assume 
that of the woodman ; then, with his hands covered with hair 
darkened by means of a leaden comb, his complexion embrowned with 
® preparation for which one of his old comrades had given him tho 
receipt, he intended, through different forests, to reach the nearest 
frontier, walking by night and seeping. in the day in the forests and 
quarries, and only enters inhabited districts to buy a loaf from time 
to time. Once past the frontier, Andrea proposed making money of 
his diamonds; and, by uniting the proceeds to ten bank-notes he always 
carried about with him in case of accident, he would then find himself 
possessor of about 50,000 livres, which he philosophically considered as no 
any con aes condition after all. Moreover, he reukoned much on 
16 being to the interest of Danglars to hush up the rumour of their 
own ventures. These were the reasons which, added to the 
fatigue, caused Andrea to sleep so soundly. In order that he might 
wake early, he did not close the shutters, contented himself with 
bolting the door, and placing on an unclasped and long-pointed 
knife, whose temper he well knew, and which was never absent from 
him. About seven in the morning An@ree was awakened by a ray of 
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riniipht, which, warm and brilliant, played upon his face. In all well 
organised brains, the Bredoepaany ea,—and there always is one,— 
is sure to be the last thought before sleeping, and the first upon waking 
in the morning. Andrea had scarcely opened his eyes when his predo- 
minating idea presented iteelf, and whispered in his ear that he had 
slept too long. He jumped out of bed and ran tw the window. A 
gendarme was crossing the court. A gendarme is one of the most 
atriking objects in the world, even to a man vo.l. of uneasiness ; but for 
one who has a timid conscience, and with good cause too, the yellow, 
blue, and white uniform is really very alarming. ; 

= Why is that gendarme there ?” asked Andres of himself. Then, 
all at once, he replied with that logic which the reader has, doubtless, 
remarked ip him, “There is nothing astonishing in seeing a gendarme 
at an inn; instead of being astonished, let me dress myself!” And the 
south dressed himself with a rapidity his valet-de-chambre had failed 
to divest him of during the two months of fashionable life he had 
led in Paris. “Good!” said Andrea, while dressing himself. “I'll wait 
1111 he leaves, and then I'll slip away.” And, saying this, Andrea, who 
had now put on his boots and cravat, stole gently to the window, and 8 
second time lifted up the muslin curtain. Not only was the first gen- 
Jarmo still there, but the young man now perceived a second yellow, 
blue, and white uniform at the foot of the staircase, the only one by 
which he could descend, while a third, on horseback, holding a musket 
in his fist, was posted as a sentinel at the great street-door which alone 
afforded the means of egress. This appearance of the third gendarme 
was particularly decisive, for a crowd oP curious loungers was extended 
before him, effectually blocking the entrance to the hotel. “They seek 
mo!” was the first thought of Andrea. “Diable!” A paller over- 
spread the young man’s forehead, and he looked around him with 
anxicty, His room, like all those on the same fluor, had but one outlet 
to tho gallery in the sight of everybody. “Iam lost!” was his second 
thought; and, indeed, fora man in Andrea’s situation, an arrest com- 
prebended the assizes, the trial, and death,—death without mercy or 
delay. For a moment he convulsively pressed his head within his 
hands, and during that brief period be became nearly mad with terror: 
but soon a ray of hope Gano through the crowd of thoughts which 
bewildered his mind, and a faint smile played upon his white lips and 
pallid cheeks. He looked round and saw the objects of his search 
upon the chimney-piece; they were a pen, ink, and paper. With forved 
composure he dipped the pen in the ink, and wrote the following linea 
upon a sheet of paper :— 


“I have no money to pay my bill, but IJ am not a dishonest man; | 
leave behind me as a pledge this pin, worth ten times the amount. 
I shall be excused for escaping at daybreak, for I was ashamed. 


He then drew the pin from his cravat and place it on the paper. 
This done, instead of leaving the door fastened, he drew back the bolta, 
and even placed the door ajar, as though he had left the room, forgetting 
to close it, and, sliding up the chimney like a man accustomed to those 
sort of gymnastic exercises, sane effaced the very marks of his feet 
apes the floor, he commenced climbing the hollow tunnel, whioh 
afforded him the only means of escape left. At this precise time, the 
first gendarme Andrea had noticed walked Pipi | preceded by the 
comtiissaire of police, and supported by the second gendarme who 
xuarded the staircase, and was himeelf reinforced by the one stationed 
wt the door, Andree was indebted for this visit to the following cis- 
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eumstances :—At daybreak, the telegraphs were set at work in ¢:! 
directions ; and almost immediately the authorities in every distri. 
had exerted their utmost endeavours to amest the murderer of Cace- 
rousse. Com a royal residence and fortified town, is well 
furnished with authorities, gendarmes, and, commissaires de police: 
they, therefore, commenced operations as “soon as the ielenrap ue 
despatch arrived; and the Bell and Bottle being the first hotel in the 
town, they had naturally directed their first inquiries there. Now, 
besides the reporte of the sentinels guarding the Hétel de Ville, which 
is next duor to the Bell and Bottle, it had been stated that a number «1! 
travellers had arrived there during the night. The sentinel, who w::: 
relieved at six o'clock in the morning, remembered perfectly that, ju -! 
as he was taking his post a few minutes past four, a young man arrive 
on horseback, with a little boy before him. The young man, havin 
dismissed the boy and horse, knocked at the door of the hotel, whici: 
was opened, and again closed after his entrance. This late arrival had 
attracted much suspicion, and the young man being no other than 
Andrea, the commissaire and gendarme, who eas a brigadier, directed 
their steps towards his room. They found the door ajar. “Oh! oh!” 
said the brigadier, who thoroughly understood the trick, “a bad sign tu 
find the door‘tpen+ I would rather find it triply bolted.” And indeed 
the little note and pin upon the table confirmed, or rather supported, 
the sad truth. Andrea had fled. We say supported, because the brigadier 
was too experienced to yield to asingle proof. He glanced round, looked 
in the bed, shook the curtains, opened the closets, arr finally stopped at 
the chimney. Andrea had taken the precaution to leave no traces of 
his foet in the ashes, but still it was an outlet, and in this light was not 
to be passed over without serious investigation. The brigadier sent for 
rome sticks and straw, and having filled the chimney with them, set a 
light to it. The fire crackled, and the smoke ascended like the dull 
vapour from a volcano ; but still no prisoner fell down as they expected. 
The fact was, that Andrea, at war with society ever since his youth, was 
quite as deep as a gendarme, even though he were advanced to the rank 
of brigadier, and, quite prepared for the fire, he had reached the roof, 
and was crouching down ane the chimney-pots. At one time he 
thought he was saved, for he heard the bagadier exclaim, in a loud 
voice, to the two gendarmes, “He is not here!” But venturing to 

p, he perceived that the latter, instead of retiring, as might have 

n reasonably expected upon this announcement, were watching with 
increased attraction. It was now his turn to look about him: the Hétel 
de Ville, a massive building of the sixteenth century, was on his right; 
any one could descend from the openings in the tower, and examine 
every corner of the roof below; and Andrea expected momentarily tu 
see the head of a gendarme appear at one of these openings. If onc: 
discovered, he knew he would be lost, for a chase on the roofs afforded 
no chance of success; he therefore resolved to descend, not through the 
same chimney by which he arrived, but by a similar one conducting to 
another room. He looked round for a chimney trom which no smoke 
issued, and having reached it, he disappeared through the orifice with- 
out being seen by any one. At the same minute, one of the little windows 
of the Hétel de Ville was thrown open, and the head of a gendarme 
appeared. For an instant it remained motionless as one of the stone 
decorations of the building, then, after a long sigh of disappointment, 
the head disappeared. The r, calm and dignified as the law he 
represen L poem yoah tng the crowd, without answering the thous:.14 
questions to him, and re-entered the hotel, 
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“Well, geen bald * o briguae r, “the brigand must really ha 
“Well, my ” gal rigadier, “ ri must re ve 
escaped vets this morning Pbut we will send © t the road of Villers: 
Coterets and Noyon, and search the forest, when we shall catch him, no 
doubt.” The honourable dunctionary had scarcely expressed himself 
thus, in that intonation which is peculiar to brigadiers of the gendar- 
merie, when a loud scream, acoompanied by the violent ringing of a 
bell, resounded through the court of the hotel. “Ah! what is that?” 
cried the brigadier. 

“Some traveller seems impatient,” said the host. “What number 
waa it rang ?”———“ Number 3.”———“ Run, waiter!” At this moment 
the screams and Bneng were redoubled. “ Aba!” said the brigadier, 
stopping the servant, “the person who is ringing appears to want some- 
thing more than a waiter; we will attend upon him with a gendarme. 
Who occupies Number 3?” ——“ The little fellow who arrived last 
night in im post cnaise with his sister, and who asked for a double-bedded 
room.” The bell here rang for a third time, with another shriek full of 


anguish. 
Follow me, M. le Commissaire!” said the brigadier; “tread in my 
steps.” ——“ Wait an instant,” said the host; “ Number § hes-two stair- 
an interior and an exterior.” 

“Good!” said the brigadier. “I will take charge of the interior. 
Are the carbines loaded ? ”"-——“ Yes, brigadier.” 

“ Weil, you pene the exterior, and if he attempt to fly, fire upon 
him; he must be a great criminal from what the telegraph says.” 

The brigadier, followed by the commissaire, disappeared by the in- 
terior staircase, accompanied by the noise which his assertions respecting 
Andrea had excited in the crowd. This is what had happened : Andrea 
had very cleverly ae to descend two-thirds of the chimney, but 
then his foot slipped, and notwithstanding his endeavours, he oame into 
she room with more speed and noise than he intended. It would have 
signified little had the room been empty, but unfortunately it was 
oocupied. Two ladies, sleeping in one bed, were awakened by the noise, 
and fixing their eyes upon the spot whence the sound. prooeeue:: they 
saw aman. One of these ladies, the fair one, uttered those terrible 
shrieks which resounded ehrotigs the house; while the other, rushing 
to the bell-rope, rang with all her strength. Andres, as we can see, 
was surrounded by misfortune. 

“ For pity’s sake,” he oried, paleand bewildered, without seeing whom 
he was addressing, —“ for pity’s sake, do not call assistance! Save me! 
I will not harm you.” ; ; 

* Andrea, the murderer!” cried one of the ladies. 

“Eugénie! Mademoiselle Danglars!” exclaimed Andrea stupified, 

“Help! help!” oried Mademoiselle d’Armilly, taking the bell from 
her companion’s hand, and ringing it yet more violently. “Save me, 
I am pursued!” said Andrea, ing his hands. “ For pity, for 
meroy’s -_ do not deliver me up!” —— “It is too late, they are 
on ” said Kugénie. : 

ell, con me somewhere, you can say you were neediesly 
ed; you can turn their suspicions and save my. life!” 

The two ladies pressing closely to one another, and drawing the bed- 
vlothes tightly round them, remained silent to: this sup ) voice 
all their repugzanos, all their fear, rose in. theiz . : 

“Well! Lad 00, © at length said Bugénle “return by the same road 

u cam we about you, unhappy wretch. 
Wen Here is! here option peor in the landina- place: “ bere 
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he ia! Iseo him!” The brigadier had put his eye to the key-hole, and 
hed perceived Andrea standing and entreating. A violent blow from 
the butt-end of the musket ‘burst open the lock, two more forced out 
the bolts, and the brokertdéor fell in. Andres ran to the other door, 
leading to the gallery, ready to rush out; but he was stopped short; 
and he stood with his bedy a little thrown back, pale, and with the use- 
leas knife in his clenched band. 

“Fly, then!” oried Mademoiselle d’Armi!ly, whose pity returned as 
her fears diminished: “ fty! "———“ Or kill yourself!” Eugénie (in 
atone which a Vestal in the circle would have used, while ordering 
the victorious gladiator to finish his vanquished adversary). Andrea 
shuddered, and looked on the young girl with an expression whioh 
pore: how little he understood such ferocious honour. “Kill myself ! 

e cried, throwing down his knife; “why should I do so?” —— ; 
you said,” answered Mademoiselle Danglars, “that you would be con- 
demned to die like the worst criminals. 

“Bah!” said Cavalcanti, crossing his arms, “ one has friends!" 

The brigadier advanced to him, sword in hand. “Come, come,” said 
Andrea, “sheathe your sword, my fine fellow; there is no occasion to 
make such a fuss, since I yield myseif;” and he held out his hands to 
be manacled. The two girls looked with horror upon this horrid meta- 
morphosias, the man of the world shaking off his covering and appearin 
the galley-slave. Andrea turned towards them, and with an impertinen 
sinile asked, —“ Have you any im for your father, Mademoiselle 
Danglars, for, in all probemiity. I shall return to Paris?” 

Eugénie covered her face with her hands, “Oh! ch!” said Andrea, 
“you need not be ashamed, even though you did post after me. Was 
I not nearly your husband p* 

' And with this raillery Andrea went out, leaving the two girls a pre 
to their own sufferings of shame, and to the commentaries of the crow 
An hour after they stepped into their caléche, both dressed in female 
attire. The gate of the hotel had been closed to screen them from 
sight, but they were foroed, when the door was opened, to through 
a throng of curious glances and whispering voices. Bugénie closed her 
eyes; but though she could not see she could hear, and the snéers of the 
crowd reached her in the carriage. “Oh! why is not the world a 
wilderness?” she exclaimed, throwing herself into the arms of Made- 
moiselle d’Armilly, her eyes sparkling with the sarve kind of rage which 
made Nero wish that the Roman world had but one neek, that he might 
sever it at a single blow. The next day they stopped at the Hétel de 
Flandre, at Brussels. The same evening Andrea was secured in the 
Conciergerie. 





CHAPTER XCIX. 
The Law. 


We have seen how quietly Mademoiselle Danglars av 2 Mademvis 

@Armilly accomplished their transformation and flight; the fact | 

that every one was too much ocoupied in his or her own affairsto ft _ 
of theirs. We will leave the banker contemplating the enormous oplumns 
of his debt before the phantom of bankruptcy, and follow the Leberg 
who, after remaining for a moment as if crushed under the vaight 
the blow which. had struck her, had gone to seck her usual adviser, 
Lacien peribling he baroness had. looked forward to this inge 00 
ameens of her of a guardianship which, over a girl of Eugéuic’s 
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oharacter, could not fail to be rather a troub!esome undertaking; for te 
those taciL uuderstandings which maintain the bond of family anion, 
the mother is only really the mistress of her daughter upon the cm- 
\ition of continually presenting herself to her as a model of wisdom 
and type of perfection. Now, Madame Danglars feared the penetration 
of Eugénie and the advice of Mademoiselle d’Armilly: she had fre- 
yuently observed the contemptuous expression with which her daughter 
looked upon Debray, — an expression which seemed to imply that she 
‘derstood all ber mother’s amorous and pecuniary relationships with 
the intimate secretary ; moreover, she saw that Eugénie detested Debray, 
not only because he was a cause of dissension and scandai in the paternal 
roof, but because she had at once classed him in that catalogue of bipeds 
whom Plato endeavours to withdraw from the appellation of men, and 
‘whom Diogenes designated as animals upon two ‘oes without feathers. 
nfortunately, in this world of ours, each person views things through 
a certain medium, which prevents his seeing them in the same light as 
others; and Madame Danglars, therefore, very much regretted that the 
marriage of Eugénie had not taken place, not only because the match 
was good, and likely to ensure the happiness of her child, but because 
16 would also set her at liberty. She ran therefore to Debray’s, who, 
after having, like the rest of Paris, witnessed the contract-scene and the 
scandal attending it, had retired in haste to his club, where he was 
-hatting with some friends upon the events, which served as a subject 
of conversation for three-fourths of that city, known as the capital of 
the world. At the precise time when Madame Danglars, dressed in 
lack and concealed in a long veil, was ascending the stairs leading to 
the apartments of Debray, notwithstanding the assurances of the young 
ian that his master was not at home, Debray was occupied in repel ite 
the insinuations of a friend, who tried to persuade him that after the 
‘orrible scene which had just taken place he ought, asa friend of the 
fimily, to marry Mademoiselle Danglars and her two millions. Debray 
aid not defend himself very warm!y, for the idea had sometimes crossed 
his mind; still, when he recollected the independent, proud spirit of 
Kugénie, he positively heat it as utterly impossible, though the same 
thought again continually recurred, and found a resting-place in his 
leart. Tea, play, and the conversation, which had become interesting 
during the discussion of such serious affairs, lasted till one o’clock in 
the padi 

Meanwhile Madame Danglars, veiled and fainting, awaited the return 
of Debray in the little green room, seated between two baskets of flowers, 
which she had that morning sent, and which, it must be confessed, 
Tebray had himself arranged and watered with so much care that his 
absence was half excused in the cyes of the poor woman. At forty 
minutes past eleven, Madame Danglars, tired of waiting, returned homs. 
Women of a certain grade are like grisettes in one rey they seldom 
return home after twelve o’clock. ‘The baroness returned to the hote! 
with as much caution as Eugénie used in leaving it; she ran lightly up 
stairs, and with an aching heart entered her apartinent, contiguous, az 
we know, to that of ourenle She was very fearful of exciting any 
romark, and believed firmly iz her danghter’s innocence and fidelity to 
er paternal roof. She listened at Eugenie’s door, then, hearing no 
sound, she tried to enter, but the bolts were drawn. Madame Danglan 
funcied that, fatigued with the terrible excitement of the evening, she 
had Pisce her bed and slept. She called her lady’s maid and 
guestioned her. ; . 

“ Mademoiselle Eugénie,” she ssid,“ retired to her apartment with 
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Mademvicelle d'Armilly; they then took tea together, after whica they 
desired me to leave, saying they required me no longer.” Since ther 
the lady’s maid had been below, and, like every one else, she thought 
the young ladies were in their own room ; Madame Danglars, therefore, 
went to bed without a shadow of suspicion, and began to muse over the 
past events. In proportion as her ideas°became clearer, so did oocur- 
rences at the scene of the contract increase in magnitude, it no longer 
appeared mere confusion; it was a tumult; it was no longer something 
distressing, but disgraceful. And then the baroness remembered that 
sho had felt no pity for poor Mercédés, who had been afflicted with as 
severe a blow through her husband and son. 
_ “Eugénie,” she said to herself, “is lost, and so are we. The affair, as 
it will be reported, will cover us with shame ; for in society, such as 
ours, satire inflicts a painfuland incurable wound. How fortunate that 
Eugénie is possessed of that strange character which has so often made 
me tremble!” And her glance wus turned towards heaven, where that 
mysterious Providence disposes all things; and out of a fault, n , oven 
a vice, sometimes produces a blessing. And then her thoughts, cleaving 
through space as a bird in the air, rested on Cavalcanti. This Andrea 
was a wretch, a robber, an assassin, and yet his manners indicated a sort 
cf education, if not a complete one; he had been presented to the 
world with the appearance of an immense fortmne, supported by an 
honourable name. How could she extricate herself from this labyrinth ? 
To whom would she apply to help her out of this painful situation ? 
Debray, to whom she had run, with the first instinct of a woman 
towards the man she loves, and who yet betrays her,—Debray could but 
ive her advice; she must apply to some one more powerful than he, 
he baroness then thought of M. de Villefort. It was M. de Villefort 
who had caused Cavalcanti to be arrested ; it was M. de Villefort who 
had remorselessly brought misfortune into her family, as though they 
had been strangers. But, no; on reflection the procureur du roi was 
not a merciless man; and it was the magistrate, slave to his duties, the 
friend, and loyal friend, who, roughly, but firmly, cut into the very core 
of the corruption ; it was not the executioner, but the surgeon, who 
wished to withdraw the honour of Danglars from the ignominious 
association with the lost’ young man they had presented to the world 
as their son-in-law. From the moment that Villefort, the friend of 
Danglars, acted thus, no one could suppose that the banker had been 
previously aojuetiited with, or had lent himself to, any of the intrigues 
of Andrea. ‘The conduct of Villefort, therefore, upon reflection, ap- 
peared to the baroness as if shaped for their mutual advantage. But 
the inflexibility of the procureur du roi should stop there: she would 
ree him the next day, and if she could not make him fail in his duties 
as a magistrate, she would, at least, obtain all the indulgence he could 
allow. She would invoke the past, recall old recollections; she would 
xupplicate him by the remembrance of guilty, yet happy days. M. de 
Vil efort would stifle the affair; he had only to turn his eyes on one 
se and allow Andrea to fly, and only pursue the crime under that 
shadow of guilt called contempt of court. And after this reasoning she 


slept easily. 
t nine o’clock next morning she rose, and without ringing for her 
maid, or giving the least sign of her existence, she dr herself in 


the same simple style as on the previous night; then running down 
siairs, she left the hotel, walked to the Rue de Provence, called a fiacre 
and drove to M. de Villefort’s house. For the last month this wretched 
house had presented ths gloomy appearance of a lazaretto infected wity 
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the plague. Some of the apartments were closed within and withoat; 
the shutters were only opened to admit a minute’s air, showing the 

face of « footman, and immediately afterwards the window 
would be closed, like a grave-stone falling in a sopulchre; and the 
neighbours would say to each other in a low voice, “Shall we to-day 
see another bier leave the house of ‘M. te'Procureurda Roi”. Madame 
Danglars involuntarily shuddered at the ‘aspect of the desolate house; 
descending from the fiacre, she approached the door with tremblin 
knees, and rang the bell. ‘Three times did the bell ring with a du 
heavy sound, seeming to participate in the general sadness, before the 
concierge appeared and peeped t ough the door, which he opened just 
wide enough to allow his words to be heard. He saw a lady, a fashion- 
able, clegantly-dressed lady, and yet the door remained almost closed. 

le intend opening the aor P” said the 
irst, madam, who are you 

“WhosamI? You know me well enough.” 

“ We no longer know any one, madam.” 

“ You must be mad, end,” said the baroness. 

“ Where do you come from ?”———* Oh! this is too much {* 

“Madam, these are my orders; excuse me. Your name?” 

“The Baroness Danglars: you have seen me twenty times.” - 

“Possibly, madam. And now, what do you want : 

“Oh, how extraordinary! I shall complain to M. de Villefort of the 
(mpertinenoce of his servants.” ; 

Madam, this is precention, not impertinence; no one enters here 
without an order from M. d'Avrigny, or without speaking to M. le 
Procureur du Roi.” ; 

“Well! my business is with M. le Prooureur du Roi.” 

“Ye it pressing business P”——-“ You can imagine so, since I have not 
even brought my carriage out yet. But enough of this; here is my 
card; take it to your master.” 

“ Madame await my return ?”——“ Yes; go.” The concierge 
closed the door, leaving Madame Danglars in the street. -She had not 
long to wait ; directly afterwards the door was opened wide snourh to 
admit her, and when ske had passed through, it was again shut. With- 
out losing sight of her for an instant, the concierge took a whistle from 
his pocket as soon as they entered the court and sounded it. The'valet- 
de-chambre appeared on the door-steps. “You will exouse this poor 
fellow, madam,” he said, as he preceded the baroness; “but his orders 
are precise, and M. de Villefor begged me to tell you he could not act 
vtherwise than he had done.” 

In the oourt was a tradesman showing his merchandise, who had 
been admitted with the same oo The baroness ascended the 
steps; she felt herself strongly infected with the sadness which, as {, 
were, seemed to enlarge the circle of her own, and stil] guided by the 
valet-de-chambre, who never lost sight of her for an instant, she was 
introduced to the study of the magistrate. Preocoupied as Madame 
Dangiars had been with the object of ber visit, the treatment she had 
received from these underlings appeared to her so insulting, that she 
began by complaining of it. But Villefort, raising his head, bowed 
down by grief, looked up at her with so sad a smile that her complaints 
died upon her li “Forgive my servants,” he said, “for a terror I 
cannot blame them for; from being suspected they have become 
suspicious. 

Madame Danglars had often heard of the terror to which the magis- 
trate Jluded, but without the evidence of her own eyesight she could 
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never have believed the sentiment ha@ been carried so far. * You too, 
then, are unhappy?” she said. “ Yes, madam,” replied the magistrate. 

* Then you pity me P ”————-" Sincerely, madam.” ———“ And you under- 

tand what brings me here? "——“ You wish te gyeak to me about the 
circumstance which has just happened 8 Monon You, sir, a fearful mis- 
fortune.”———* You mean « mischanoe.”——" A mischance!”’ repeated 
the baroness. “Alas! madam,” said the prooureur du roi, with hie 
imperturbable calmness of manner, “I consider those alone misfortuncy 
which are irreparable.”———“ And do you suppose this will be forgotten P 
——" Everything will be forgotten, madam,” said Villefort; * your 
daughter will be married to-morrow, if not to-day,—in a week, i not 
to-morrow. And I do not think you can regret the intended husband 
of heed daughter.” Madame Danglars gazed on Villefort, stupefied to 
find him so almost insultingly calm. “Am I come to a friend P” she 
asked, in a tone full of mournful dignity. “You know that you are, 
madam,” said Villefort, whose pale cheeks became slighty flushed as he 
ne her the assurance. And truly this assurance carr: 

ifferent events to those now occupying the baroness and him. “ Well, 
then, be more affectionate, my dear Villefort,” said the baroness. 
“ Speak to me not as a magistrate, but as a friend; and when I am in 
bitter anguish of spirit, do not tell me I ought bo be gay.” Villefort 
bowed. * When I hear misfortunes named, m » he said, “I have 
within the last few months contracted the bad habit of thinking of my 
own, and then I cannot help drawing up an egotistical parallel in my 
mind. This is the reason that by the side of my misfortunes yours 
appear to me mere mischances: this is why my dreadful position makes 

ours appear enviable. But this annoys you ; let us change the subject. 

ou were saying, madam ——” 

“T came to ask you, my friend,” said the baroness, “ what will be done 
with this impostor.”——“ Impostor!” repeated Villefort ; “certainly, 
madam, you appear to extenuate some cases and exaggerate others. 
rn eg indeed! M. Andrea Cavaicanti, or, rather, M. Benedetto, is 
nothing more nor less than an assassin.” 

“Sir, I do not deny the justice of your correction; but the more 
severely you arm jouer against that unfortunate, the more deeply 
will you strike our family. Come, forget him for a moment, and, instcad 
of pursuing him, let him fly.”-——-“ You are too late, madam, the orders 
are issued.”———" Well, should he be arrested——do you think they will 
arrest him ?”——“TI hope so.”-——“ If they should arrest him (I know 
that sometimes prisons afford means of enoepe), will ie leave him in 
prison?” ‘The prooureur du roi shook his head. “At least keep him 
there till my daughter be married. 

“Impossible, madam : justice has ite formalities.””.——“ What! evon 
ior me ?” said the baroness, half jesting, half in earnest. “For all, even 
for ets among the rest,” replied Villefort. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the baroness, without expressing the ideas which 
the exclamation betrayed. Villefort looked at her with that piercing 
glance which read the secrete of the heart. “Yes, I xnow w eG 
mean,” he said; “ you allude to those terrible rumours spread abroad in 
the world, that all those deaths which have kept me in mourning for 
the last three months, and from which Valentine has only escaped by a 
miracle, have not happened by natural means.”———“ 1 was not thinking 
of that,” replied Madame Danglars, ae: “ Yes, you were thinking 
of it, and with justice. You cou'd not help thinking of it, and saying 
to yourself, ‘You, who pursue crime so meee; answer now, why 
ee there unpunished crimes in your dwelling ?’* The baroned 
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became pale. “ You were saying this, wers you not ?"——" Welt, [ own 
it.” ——"I will answer you.” Villefort drew bis arm-chair nearer to 
Madame Danglars ; then, resting both hands upon his desk, he said, in 
@ voice more hollow than usual,—“ There are crimes which remain un- 
punished because the criminals Gre unknown, and we might strike the 
innocent instead of the guilty; but when the culprits are discovered 
( Villefort here extended his hatid towards a large crucifix placed opposite 
to his desk),—when they are discovered, I swear to you, by all I hold 
moat sacred, that whoever they may be, they shall die. Now, after the 
sath I have just taken, and which will keep, madam, dare you ask for 
mercy for that wretch ?”——“ But, sir, are you sure he is as guilty 1s 
they say P”——“ Listen, this is his description, ‘ Benedetto, condemned, 
at the age of sixteen, for five years to the galleys for forgery ;’ he pro- 
mised well, as you see ; first a runaway, then an assassin.” 

“And who is this wretch P”—— Who can tell >—a vagabond, a 
Corsican.”-——-“ Has no one owned him ? ”~——“ No one; his parents are 
unknown.”-———“ But who was the man who brought him from Lucca?” 

“ Another rascal like himself, perhaps his accomplice.” The baroness 
ol her hands. “ Villefort!” she exclaimed, in her softest and most 
captivating manner. “ For Heaven’s sake, madam,” said Villefort, with 
a firmness of expression not altogether free from harshness,—* for 
Heaven’s sake, do not ask pardon of me for a guilty wretch.— What 
am I? Thelaw. Has the law any eyes to witness your grief? Has 
the law ears to be melted by your sweet voice? Has the law a 
memory for all those soft recollections you endeavour to recall? No, 
madam, the law has commanded, and when it commands it strikes, 
You will tell me that I am a living being and not a code; a man, and 
nota volume. Look at me, madam, look around me. Have mankind 
treated meas a brother? Have they loved me? Have they spared me P 
}ias any one shown the mercy towards me that you now ask at my 
hands? No, madam, they struck me, always struck me! Woman! 
siren that you are, do you persist in fixing on me that fascinating eye, 
which reminds me that 1 ought to blush? Well, be it so, let me blush 
for the faults you know, and perhaps—perbaps for even more than 
those! But having sinned myself, it may be more deeply than others 
I never rest till I have torn the disguises from my fellow-creatures, and 
found out their weaknesses. J] have always found them; and more, I 
repeat with joy, with triumph, I have always found some proof of humar 
perversity or error. ee criminal I condemn seems to me a living 
proof that I am not a hideous exception to the rest; Alas! alas! alas! 
all the world is wicked, let us therefore strike at wickedness!” 

Villefort pronounced these last words with a feverish rage, which 
gave a ferocious eloquence to his words. 

“ But,” said Madame Danglars, resolving to make a last effort, “ *_.? 
young man, though u murderer, is an orphan, abandoned by everyb:: 5.” 

So much the worse, or rather so much the better; it has becn so 
urdained that he may have none to weep his fate.” 

“But this is trampling on the weak, sir.” 

* The weakness of a murderer ! ”———-“ His dishonour reflects upon us.” 

“Is not death in my house ?”——“ Ok, sir,” exclaimed the buaronesa, 
“you are without pity for others. Well, then, 1 tell you they will have 
no mercy on you! : 

“ Be it so!” said Vilefort, raising his arms to heaven. 

“ At least, delay the trial till the next assizes; we shall then have six 

onthe before u1.”——“ No, madam,” said Villefort; “ instructions 

ve nen given: there are yet five days left; five days are more than J 
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require. Do you not think that I also er for forgetfulness ? While 
working night and day, I sometimes lose all recollection of the past, anc 
then I experience the same sort of hapbiness I can imagine the dead te 
feel ; still it is better than suffering.” 

“But, sir, he has fled; let him escape, inaction is a pardonable 
offence.”-——" I tell you it is too late; early this morning the telegrapk 
was employed, and at this very minute——” 

“Sir,” said the valet-de-chambre, entering the room, “a Gregecn has 
cohen bt this despatch from the Minister of the Interior.” Villefort 
seized the letter, and hastily unsealed it. Madame Danglars trembled 
with fear, Villefort started with joy. “ Arrested !” he exclaimed ; “he 
was taken at Compidgne, and all is over.” Madame Danglars rose from 
her seat pale and cold. “ Adieu, sir!” she said. “ Adieu, madam,” 
replied the procureur du roi, as in an almost joyful manner ho conducted 
her tothe door. Then peadatag to his desk, he said, striking the letter 
with his right are Come; I had a forgery, three robberies, and two 
moendiaries; I only wanted a murder, and here it is: it will be a 
splendid session.” 


CHAPTER OC. 
The Apparition. 


As the procureur du roi had told Madame Danglars, Valentine was 
not yet recovered. Bowed down with fatigue, she was indeed confined 
to her bed, and it was in her own room, and from the lips of Madame 
de ee i Hore she heard all the strange events we have related; we 
mean the flight of Eugénie and the arrest of Andrea Cavalcanti, or 
rather Benedetto, together with the accusation of murder pronounced 
against him. But Valentine was so weak that this recital scarcely pro- 
duced the same effect it would have done had she been in her usual state 
of health. Indeed her brain was only the seat of vague ideas; and con- 
fused forms, mingled with strange funcies, alone presented themselves 
before her eyes. During the daytime Valentine's perceptions remained 
wlerably clear, owing to the constant presence of M. Noirtier, who 
caused himself to be carried to his grand-daughter’s room, and watched 
her with his paternal tenderness; Villefort also on his return from the 
palais frequently passed an hour or two with his father and child. At 
six o’clock Villefort retired to his study, at eight M. d’Avrigny arrived 
himself, bringing the night draught prepared for the young girl, and 
then M. Noirtier was carried away. A nurse of the doctor’s choice suc- 
ceeded them, and never left till about ten or eleven o’clock, when Valen- 
tine was asleep. As she went down stairs she gave the keys of Valemtine’s 
rvom to M. Villefort, so that no one could reach the sick room except- 
ing through that of Madame de Villefort and little Edward’s. Ever 
morning Morrel called on Noirtier to receive news of Valentine, and, 
extraordinary as it seemed, each ma found him less uneasy. Certainly, 
though Valentine still laboured under dreadful nervous excitement, she 
was better; and moreover Monte-Cristo had told him when, half dis- 

e had rushed to his house, that if she was not dead in two 
hours she was saved. N ow four days had elapsed, and Valentine still 
lived. The nervous excitement of which we speak pursued Valentine 
even in her sleep, or rather in that state of somnolence which succeeded 
her waking hours; it was then in the silence of night, in the dim 
hight shed from the alabaster lamp on the chimney-piece, that she saw 
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these shadows pass snd repags, which hover over the bed of sickness, © 
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and fan the fever with their trembling wings. First she fancied she saw 
her step-mother threatening ber, then Morrel stretched his arms to- 
wards her, sometimes mere gers, like the count of Monte- 

app to visit her; even the very furniture in these moments o: 
delirium seemed to move; arf this state lasted till about three o’clock 
in the morning, when a coe heavy slumber overcame the young girl, 
from which she did not awake till morning. On the evening of the day 
on which Valentine had learnt the flight of Eugénie and the arrest of 
Benedetto, Villefort having retired as well as Noirtier and d'Avrigny, 
her thoughts wandered in a confused mase, alternately reviewing her 
own situation, and the events she had just heard. 

Eleven o’clock had struck. The nurse, having placed the bev: 
prepared by the doctor within reach of the patient, and locked the 

oor, was listening with ‘error to the comments of the servants in the 
kitchen, and storing her memory with all the horrible stories which had 
for some months past amused the occupants of the antechambers in 
the house of the procureur du roi. Meanwhile an bite’ tine scene 
was passing in the room which had been so carefully locked. Ten 
minutes elapsed since the nurse had left; Valentine, who for the 
last hour had been suffering from the fever which returned nightly, 
incapable of controlling her ideas, was forced to yield to the excitement 
which exhausted itself in producing and reproducing a succession and 
recurrence of the same fancies and images. The night-lamp threw out 
countless rays, each resolving iteelf into some strange form to her dis- 
ordered imagination, when suddenly, by its flickering light, Valentine 
thought she saw the door of her library, which was in the recess by the 
chimney-piece, open slowly, though she in vain listened for the sound 
# the hinges on which it turned. At any other time Valentine would 
have seized the silken bell-pull and summoned assistance, but nobDe 
astonished her in her present situation. Her reason told her that al 
the visions she beheld were but the children of her imagination, and 
the conviction was strengthened by the fact that, in the morning, no 
traces remained of the nocturnal phantoms, who disap with the 
daylight. Behind the door a human figure appeared, but she was too 
familiar with such Srpas ions to be alarmed, and therefore on! sarod, 
hoping to recognize Morrel. The figure advanced towards the bed, an 
speared to listen with profound attention. At this momenta ray of 
light glanced across the face of the midnight visitor. 

“It is not he!” she murmured; and waited, in the assurance of ite 
being buta dream, for the man to disap ar or assume some other form. 
Still she felt her pulse, and finding it throb violently, she remensbered 
that the best method of dispelling such illusions was to drink, fora 
draught of the beverage prepared by the doctor to allay her fever 
seomed to cause a reaction of the brain, and, for a short time, she 
suffered less. Valentine therefore reached her hand towards the gl 
but as soon as her trembling arm left the bed the apparition advan 
more quickly towards her, and approached the young gir! so closely, that 
she fancied ahe heard his breath, and felt the pressure of his hand. This 
time the illusion, or rather the reality, surpassed 7 oo alentine 
had before experienced ; she to believe herself really alive and 
awake, and the belief that her reason was this time not deceived made 
her shudder. The pressure she felt was evidently intended to arrest her 
arm, and she slowly withdrew it. Then the from whom she 
could not detach her eyes, and who appeared be ihe than 

an 
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man, or rather the phantom, for he trod so softly that no sound waa 
beard, then poured out about a spoonful into the saat ot drank it 
Valentine witnessed this scene with a dntiment of stupefaction. Every 
minute she had expected that it would vanish and give place to 
another vision; but the man, instead of dissolving like a shadow, again 
approached her, and ssid, in an agitated voice,—“ Now you may drink.” 

alentine shoddered. 1t was the first time one of these visions had 
ever addressed her in a living voice, and she was about to utter an 
exclamation. The man pl his finger on her lips. “The count 
of Monte-Cristo !" she murmured. 

It was easy to see that no doubt now remained in the young girl’s 
mind as to the reality of the scene; her eyes started with terror, her 
hands trembled, and she rapidly drew her bed-clothes closer to her. 
Still the presence of Monte-Cristo at such an hour, his mysterious, 
fanciful, and extraordinary entrance into her room, through the wail, 
might well seem impossibilities to her shattered reason. “Do not call any 
one—do not be alarmed,” said the count,—“ do not let a shade of suspi- 
eon or uneasiness remain in your breast; the man standing before you, 
Valentine (for this time it is no phantom), is nothing more than the 
tenderest father and the most respectful friend you could dream of.” 

Valentine could not reply; the voice which indicated the real presence 
of a being in the room alarmed her so much that she feared to utter a 
syllable, still the expression of her eyes seemed to inquire, “Lf your 
intentions are pure, why are you here?” The count’s marvellous 
engnci y understood all that was passing in the young girl’s mind. 

Listen to me,” he said, “or, rather, look upon me; look at my face, 

er even than usual, and my eyes, red with weariness—for four days 

b have not closed them, for I have been constantly watching you, to 

protect and preserve you for Maximilian.” The blood mounted rapidly 

£0'the cheeks of Valentine, for the name just pronounced by the count 

igpe the fear with which his presence had inspired her. “ Max- 

imilian !” she exclaimed, and so sweet did the sound a to her, that 
she repeated it,—“ Maximilian! has he then owned all to you!” 

° etd y He told me your life was his, and I have promised 
him # hc shall live.” 
' “ You have promised him that I shall live ?”-———-* Yea.” 

“ But, sir, ber spoke of vigilance and protection. Are you a doctor ?” 

“ Yea, the best you could have at the present time, believe me.” 

“ But you say you have watched,” said Valentine, uneasily ; “ where 
have you been P—I have not seen you.” The count extended his band 
towards the . “I was hidden behind that door,” he said, “which 
leads into the next house, which I have rented.” Valentine turned her 
eyes away ary with an indignant expression of pride and modest fear, 
exclaimed,—" Sir, I think you have been guilty ofan unparalleled intru- 
sion, and that whioh you cal) protection is more resembling an insult.” 

. Valentine,” be answered, “during my long watch over you, all I 
have o been what people visited you, what nourishment was 
prepared, and what beverage was served; then when the latter appeared 
dangerdus to me, I entered, as I have now done, and substituted, in the 

lace of the poison, a healthy arengns which, instead of producing the 
Seath intended, caused life to circulate in your veins.” 

 Poisen f = 1” exclaimed Valentine, half believing herself under 

ie: inf ‘some feverish hallucination; “what are you saying, 
sur 9" -———-" Hush f my child,” said Monte-Cristo, again placing his finger 
epon her lips; “I did say poison and death. But drink some of this ;” 
and the count took a bottle from his pocket containing red liquid, of 
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which he poured a few drops into the glass. “Drink this, and then 
take nothing more to-night.” Valentine stretched out her hand; but 
scarcely had she touched the glass than she drew it back in fear. Monte- 
Cristo took the glass, and oe | half ite contents, and then presented it 
to Valentine, who smiled, and swallowed the rest. “Oh! yes,” she 
exclaimed, “I recognise the glavour of my noctural beverage which 
refreshed me so much, and seemed to ease my ce brain. Thank 
you, sir, thank you !”——“ This is how you have lived during the last 
four nights, Valentine,” said the count. “ But, oh! how I passed that 
time! Oh! the wretched hours I have endured! the torture to which 
{ have submitted when I saw the deadly poison poured into your glass, 
and how I trembled lest you would drink it before I could find time to 
throw it away !” : 

“Sir,” said Valentine at the height of her terror, “ you say you endured 
tortures when you saw the deadly poison poured into my glass; but if 
you saw this, you must also have seen the person who poured it pe 

“ Yes.” Valentine raised herself in bed, and drew over her chest, 
which appeared whiter than snow, the embroidered cambric, still moist 
with the cold dews of delirium, to which were now added those of terror. 
A Sn arf the person P” repeated the young girl. “Yes!” repeated 

e count, 

“ {hat which you tell me is horrible, sir. You wish to make me 
believe something too dreadful. What! attempt to murder me in my 
father’s house—in my room—on my bed of sickness? Ob! leave me, 
sir; you are tempting me; you make me doubt the goodness of Provi- 
dence ; it is impossible, it cannot be !”———“ Are you the first that this 
hand has stricken ? Have you not seen M. de Saint-Méran, Madame 
de Saint-Méran, Barrois, all fall? Would not M. Noirtier also have 
fallen a victim, had not the treatment he has been pursuing for the last 
three years neutralised the effects of the poison ?” 

“Oh, Heaven !” said Valentine; “is this the reason why grandpapa 
has made me share all his beverages during the last month ?” 

“ And oy they all tasted ofa slightly bitter favour, like that of dried 
orange peel P” 

“Oh, yes! oh, yes !”—-——“ Then that explains all,” said Monte-Cristo. 
* Your grandfather knows, then, that a poisoner lives here; perhaps he 
even suspects the person. He has been fortifying you, his beloved child, 
against the fatal effects of the poison, which would have failed from the 
constant habit of imbibing it. But even this would have availed little 
against a more deadly medium of death employed four days ago, which 
is generally but too fatal.” : 

But who, then, is this assassin—this murderer ?” ——“ Let me also 
ask you a question. Have you never seen any one enter your room at 
night P”——“ Oh ! ies ave frequently seen shadows pass close to 
me, approach, and disappear; but I took them for visions raised by my 
feverish imagination: and, indeed, when you entered, I thought 1 was 
under the influence of delirium.” 

“Then you do not know who it is that attempts your life P” 

“No,” said Valentine; “who could desire my death?” 

* You shal) know it now, then,” said Monte-Cristo, listening. 

“ How do you mean P” said Valentine, looking terrified around. 

“ Because you are not feverish or delirious to-night, but thoroughly 
&wake; midnight is striking, which is the hour murderers choose.” 

as Heavens! ” exclaimed Valentine, wiping off the drops which ran 
down her forehead. Midnight struck slowly and sadly; every hour 
seemed to strike with leaden weight upon the heart of the poor girl 
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* Valentine,” said the count, “summon up all your course 3 stall the 
beatings of your heart; do not let a sound escape you, and feign to be 
asleep; then you will see.” Valentin saiaed the count’s hand. “I 
vnink I hear a noise,” she said ; “ leave ne.” : 

“Good-by for the present,” replied the count, walking upon tiptoe 
towards the library door, and smiling with an expression so sad an 
paternal, that the young girl’s heart was filled with gratitude. Before 
closing the door he turned round oace more, and said, “ Not a move- 
ment,—not a word ; let them think you asleep; or, perhaps, you may be 
killed before I have the power of helping you.’ And with this fearful 
injunction the count disappeared through the door, which noiselessly 
oloeed after him. 


CHAPTER CI, 
The Serpent. 


VALENTINE was alone; two other clocks, slower than that of St 
Philippe du Roule, struck the hour of midnight from different situa- 
tions; and, excepting the rumbling of a few rian bes all was silent. 
Then Valentine’s attention. was evgrossed by the clock in her room, 
which marked the seconds. She began counting them, remarking that 
they were much skier than the beatings of her heart; and still she 
doubted : the inoffensive Valentine could not imagine any one desiring 
her death. Why should they? Towhatend? What had she done to 
excite the malice ofan enemy? There was no fear of her falling asleep. 
One terrible idea pressed upon her mind, that some one existed in the 
world who had attempted to assassinate her, and who was about to 
endeavour to do so again. Supposing this person, wearied at the 
inefficacy of the poison, should, as Monte-Cristo said, have recourse to 
steel !— What if the count should have no time to run to her rescue !— 
What if her Jast moments were approaching, and she would never again 
see Morrel! When this terrible chain of ideas presented iteelf, Valentine 
was nearly persuaded to ring the bell, and call for help. But through 
the door she fancied she saw the luminous eye of the count,—that eye 
which lived in her memory, and the recollection overwhelmed her with 
so much shame, that,.she asked herself whether any amount of grati- 
tude could ever repay his dangerous and devoted friendship. Twenty 
minutes, twenty tedious minutes, passed thus, then ten more, and at 
last the clock struck the half-hour, Just then the sound of finger-nails 
slightly grating against the door of the library informed Valentine that 
the count was still watching, and recommended her to do the same; at 
the same time, on the opposite side, that is towards Edward’s roo 
Valentine fancied she heard the creaking of the floor; she listen 
attentively, holding her breath till she was nearly suffocated ; the look 
turned, and the door slowly opened. Valentine had raised herself upon 
her elbow, and had scarcely time to throw herself down on the bed and 
shade her eyes with her arm; then, trembling, agitated, and her heart 
beating with indescribable terror, she waited the event.. ; 

Some one approached the bed and undrew the curtains. Valentine 
summoned every effort, and breathed with that regular respiration 
which announces tranquil sleep. “Valentine!” said a low voice. Still 
silent: Valentine had promised not to wake. Then everything remained 
still, excepting that Valentine heard the almost noiseless sound of some 
liquid being poured into the glass she had just emptied. Then she 
ventured to open her eyelid, and glance over her extended arm. She 
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saw a female in a white dressing-gown. pouring a liquor from a phie) inte 
her glaas, During this short ine Valentine must have held her breat 
or moved in some slight degrfe, for the woman, disturbed, sto ; 
leaned over ihe bed, in order the better to ascertain whet alentime 
: it was Madame de Villefort, : 
recognizing her step-mother, Valentine could not repress a shud- 
der, which caused a vibration in the bed. Madame de Villefort in- 
stantly stepped back close to the wall, and there, shaded by the bed- 
curtains, she silently and attentively watched the slightest movement of 
Valentine. The latter recollected the terrible caution of eons nee : 
she fancied that the hand not holding the phial clasped a long sharp 
knife. Then collecting all her remaining strength, she forced herself to 
close her eyes; but this simple operation upon the most delicate organs 
of our frame, generally eo easy to accomplish, became almost impossible 
at this moment, so much did curiosit struggle to retain the eyelid open 
and learn the truth. Madame de Villefort, however, reass y the 
silence, which was alone disturbed by the r breathing of Valen- 
ine, again extended her hand, and, half hidden i og ourtains, suc- 
in emptying the contents of the phial into the Then she 
retired so gently that Valentine did not know she bad left the room. 
only witnessed the withdrawal of the arm—that fair round arm of a 
woman, but twenty-five years old, and who yet spread death around her. 
It is impossible to describe the sensations experienced by Valentine 
during _ mn ve and _ A fate de V moa yi remained = the 
room. © grating agains rary-door rou © young girl from | 
the state of stupor in which she was plunged, and \ which almost 
amounted to insensibility. She raised her head with an effort. The 
noiseless door again turned on its hinges, and the count of Monte- 
Cristo re-ap “ Well,” said he, “do you still doubt ?”——" Oh!” 
murmured the young girl. 
“ Have you seen ?”——“ Alas |” , 
“Did you recognise?” Valentine groaned. “Oh, yes!” she mid, “1 
saw, but I cannot believe! ”——“ Would you rather die, then, and cause 


AOL reposted th irl, almost bewildered, “oan I not lea 
” repea © young girl, alm ilde “oan I not leave 
the house ?—can I not escape ?”——“ Valentine, the hand which. now 
threatens you will pursue you everywhere; your servants will be 
with gold, and death will be offered to you disguised in Nba pat 
You will find it in the water you drink from the spring, in the you 
pluok from the tree.” ste dal 

“But did you noé say, that my kind grandfather’s precaution .had 
neutralized the poison P ”——“ Yes, but not against a strong dtee ; the 
poison will be canted and the quantity increased.” He took the glass 
and raised it to his lips. “It is already done,” he said; “drucine is no 
longer employed, but a ape narcotic ? I can recognise the flavour of 
the aloohol in which it has been dissolved. If you had taken that which 
Madame de Villefort has poured into your glass, Valentine! Valentine | 
you would have been lost! * ee 

“ But,” exclaimed the young girl, “ why am I thus pursued?” . 

How! are you so kind—so good—so unsuspicious of ill, thas: you 

cannot understand, Valentine P ae. 

“No, I have never injured ber.*——“ But you are rioh, Valentine ; 
yu have 200,000 livres a year, and you prevent her son from -sajoying 

ene 200,000 livres.” Pr ae ot 

“How so? The fortune is not her but is inherited from my 
relations ! "————“ Certainly, and this is w and Madame de Saint 
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Ae * 
Méran have died; this is why M. Noirtier was sentenced the day he 
made you his heir; this is why you, in your turn, are to die: it is 
a your serge ai inherit your cnarty and your brother, his 

y¥ son, su ; 

“ Edward ?. Poor child { are all these trimes committed on his ac- 
eount ?”——“ Ah! then you ab senatl understand?” . 
“ Heaven grant that this may not be visited upon him!” 

“Valentine, you are an angel {” 

“But why is my grandfather allowed to live !”———" It was consi- 
dered, that you the fortane would naturally revert to your 
brother, unless he were disinherited; and, besides, the crime appearing 
would be folly to commit it.” ; 

_ “© And ig #% possible that this frightful combination of crimes has been 

invented by a woman ? *——“ Do you recollect in the harbour of the 

Hétel des Postes, at Perusa, seeing aman in a brown cloak, whom your 

step-mother was qu ing upon aqua tofana? Well, ever since then, 

the infernal project has been ripening in her brain.” 

i then, indeed, sir,” said the sweet yal bathed in tears, “ I seo 
that I am condemned to die! ”~—“N o, Valentine, for I have foreseen 
all their plots; no, your enemy is conquered since we know her, and you 
will live, Valentine—live to be happy yourself, and to confer happiness 
upon a noble heart; but to insure this you must rely ou me.” 

“Command me, sir—what am I to do?” 

“ You must blindly take what I give you.” 

“ Alas! were it only for my own sake, I should profer to die!” 

“ You must not confide in any one—not even in your fath- r.” 

“ My father is not engaged in this fearful plot, is he, wr?” asked 
Valentine, clasping her bands.——“ No; and yet your father, a man 
siccustomed to judicial accusations, ought to have known that all these 
deaths have not happened naturally ; i¢ is he who should have watched 
over youhe should have occupied my place—he should have emptied 
that glass—he should have risen against the assassin! Spectre against 

- spectre !” he murmured in a low voice, as he concluded his sentence. 

“ Sir,” said Mbraresleie “1 will do all I can to live, for there are two 
beings whose existence depends upon mine—my grandfather and Maxi- 
milian.”——“ I will watch over them as 1 have over you.” 
ue Well, sir, do as you will with me;” and then she added, in a low 
woice,—* Oh, Heavens! what will befall me? ”——“ Whatever may 

ppen, Valentine, do not be alarmed; though you suffer; though you 
lose sight, hearing, consciousness, fear nothing; though you should 
awake and be ignorant where you are, still do not fear; even though 
you should find yourself in a sepulchral vault or coffin. Reassure your- 
self, then, and refiect: ‘At this moment a friend, a father, who lives for 
my happiness and that of Maximilian, watches over me!’” 

Alas! ! what a fearful extremity !” 

“ Valentine, would you rather denounce your step-mother ?” 

“ I would rather die a hundred times—oh, yes, die!” 

“ No, you will not die; but will ‘you promise me, whatever happens 
that vo will not com lain, buthope pea . . 

“TI will think of milian !”--—" You are my own darling child, 
Valentine! I alone can save you, and I will!” Valentine, in the 

ity of her terror, joined her hands, for she felt that the moment 
hed arrived to ask for courage, and began to pray; and while uttering 

Bittle more than incoherent words, she forgot that her white shoulders 

fad no other covering than her long hair, and that her heart could be 

seen beating through the lace of her nightdress. Monte-Cristo gentg e 
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laid his hand on the young girl’s arm, drew the velvet coverlid close te 
her throat, and said, with a paternal smile,—‘ My child, believe in my 
devotion to you as you believe in the goodness of Providence and the 
love of Maximilian.” 

Then he drew from his waistcoat pocket the little emerald box, raised 
the golden lid, and took froth it a pastille, about the size of a pea, which 
he placed in her hand. She took it, and looked attentively on the 
count; there was an expression on the fave of her intrepid protector 
which commanded her veneration. She evidently interrogated him by 
her look. “ Yes,” said he. Valentine carried the pastille to her month 
and swallowed it. “And now, my dear child, adieu for the present. I 
will try and gain a little sleep, for you are saved.”——" Go,” said Valen 
tine ; “ whatever happen, I promise you not to fear.” ; 

Monte-Cristo for some time kept his eyes fixed on the young gir, 
who gradually fell asleep, yielding to the effects of the narcotic the 
count had given her. Then he took the glass, emptied three parte 
of the contents in the fireplace, that it might be supposed Valentine 
had taken it, and replaced it on the table; then he risgrl dapadee after 
throwing a farewell glance on Valentine, who slept with the confidence 
and innocence of an angel. 


CHAPTER CIL 


Valentine 


THE night-light continued to burn on the chimneypiece, exhausting 
the last drops of oil which floated on the surface of the water, the globe 
of the lamp appeared of a reddish hue, and the flame, brightening 
yefore it ex ired, threw out those last flickerings which in an inani- 
mate object have been so often compared with the last convulsions in a 
human frame; a dull and dismal light was shed over the bedclothes and 
curtains surrounding the young gir All noise in the streets had ceased, 
and the silence was frightful. It was then that the door of Edward's 
room opened, and a hcad we have before noticed appeared in the glass 
opposite: it was Madame de Villefort, who came to witness the effects of 
the draught. She stopped in the doorway, listened for a moment to the 
flickering of the lamp, the only sound in that deserted room, and then 
advanoed to the table, to see if Valentine’s glass were empyy. It was still 
about a quarter full, as we before stated. Madame de Villefort emptied 
the contents into the ashes, which she disturbed, that they might the 
more readily absorb the liquid; then she carefully rinsed the plase, and 
wiping i with her handkerchief, replaced it on the table. If any one 
could have looked into the room just then, he would have noticed the 
hesitation with which Madame de Villefort approached the bed and 
looked fixedly on Valentine. The dim light, the profound silence, and 
the gloomy thoughts inspired by the hour, and still more by her owr 
conscience, all combined to P uce a sensation of fear: the poisoner 
was terrified to contemplate her own work. At length she rallied, drew 
aside the curtain, and leaning over the pillow, intently on Valen- 
tine. The young girl no longer breathed, no breath issued through tne 
half-closed teeth ; the white lips no longer quivered ; the eyes appeared 
floating in a bluish vapour, and the long black lashes rested on a cheek 
white as wax. Madame de Villefort gazed upon the face so expressive 
even in its stillness; then she ventured to raise the coverlid and press 

hand upon the young girl’s heart. It was cold and motionless 
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Bhe vnly felt the pulsation in her own fingers, and withdrew her hand 
with a shudder. One arm was hanging out of the bed, that beautiful 
arm which seemed moulded by a sculptor; but the other appeared 
elightly distorted by convulsion ; and the hand so delicately formed, was 
resting with stiff and outstretched fingersn the framework of the bed. 
The nails, too, were turning blue. Madame de Villefort had no longer 
any doubt; all was over; she had consummated the last terrible work 
she had to accomplish. | There was no more to do in the room, so the 
F ees fe to as though fearing to hear the sound of her 
own footsteps; but as she withdrew she still held aside the curtain 
absorbed in the irresistible attraction always offered by the picture o 
death, so long as it remains merely mysterious without exciting disgust, 
Just then the lamp again flickered; the noise startled Madame de Vil- 
\efort, who shuddered and dropped the curtain. Immediately afterwards 
the light expired, and the room was plunges in terrible obscurity, while 
the clock at that minute struck half-past four. Overpowered with agi- 
tation, the poisoner succeeded in groping her way to the door, and 
reached her room in an agony of fear. ‘Ihe darkness lasted two hours 
longer; then by degress a cold light crept through the Venetian blinds, 
until at length it revealed the objects in the room. About this time the 
nurse’s cough was heard on the stairs, and the woman entered the room 
with a cup in her hand. To the tender eye of a father or a lover, the 
first glance would have sufficed to convince them of Valentine’s state; 
but to this hireling, Valentine only appeared to sleep. “ Good!” she 
exclaimed, approaching the table, “ she has taken part of her draught; 
the glass is three-quarters empty.” 

Then she went to the fireplace and lit the fire, and although she had 
but just left her bed, she could not resist the temptation offered b 
Valentine’s sleep, so she threw herself into an arm-chair to snate 
a little more rest. The clock striking eight awoke her. Astonished at 
the prolonged sleep of the patient, and frightened to see that the arm 
was still hanging out of bed, she advanced towards Valentine, and for 
the first time noticed the white lips. She tried to replace the arm, but 
it moved with a frightful stiffness which could not deceive a sick-nurse. 
She screamed aloud! then running to the door exclaimed,—“ Help ! 
help !”——“ What do you ean?” asked M. d’Avrigny, at the foot of 
the stairs, it being the hour be usually visited her. 

“What do you mean?” asked Villefurt, rushing from his room. 
“ Doctor, do you hear them cull for help?”——“ Yes, yes; let us hasten 
up; it was in Valentine’s room.” But before the doctor and the father 
sould reach the room, the servants who were on the same floor had 
entered, and pone Valentine pale and motionless on her bed, they 
hfted up their bands towards heaven and stood transfixed, as thou 
struck by lighning. “Call Madame de Villefort !—wake Madame e 
Villefort!” cr:ad the procureur du roi from the door of his chamber, 
which it seemed he scarcely dared to leave. But instead of obeying 
him, the servants stood watching M. d’Avrigny, who ran to Valentine, 
and raised her in his arms. “ What! this one, teo!” he exciaimea. 
“Oh! when will this cease?” Villefort rushed into the room. “ What 
are you saying, doctor ?” he exclaimed, raising bis hands to heaven. | 

“] say that Valentine is dead!” replied D'Avrigny, in a voice terrible 
in its solemn ca)mness. . ; 

M. de Villefort staggered and buried his head in the bed. On the 
exulamation of the doctor and the cry of the father, the servante all fled 
w*h muttered imprecations; they were heard running down the stairs 
end through the long passages, then there was a rush in the cour} 
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afterwards all was still; they ‘had, one and all, deserted from the 
accursed house, Just then, Madame de Villefort, in the act of slipping 
on her dressing-gown, threw aside the drapery, and for a momen 
remained still, as thouer scterrogeene ocoupante of the room, while 
she endeavoured to call up we rebellious tears. On a sudden she 
atepped, or rather bound ath outstretched arms, towards the table, 
She saw D’Avrigny curiously,examining the glass, which she felt certain 
of having emptied during the night. It was now a third full, just as it 
was when she threw the contents into the ashes, The spectre of Valen- 
tine rising before the poisoner would have alarmed her lees. It was, 
indeed, the same colour as the draught she had poured into the g) 
and which Valentine had drunk; it was indeed the poison, which coul 
not deceive M. d’Avrigny, which he now examined s0 closely ; it wae 
doubtless a miracle from heaven, that, notwithstanding her precautions, 
there should be some trace, some proof remaining to denounce the 
crime. While Madame de Villefort remained rooted to the spot like 
a statue of terror, and Villcfort, with his head hidden in the bed- 
clothes, saw nothing around him, D’Avrigny approached the window, 
that he might the better examine the contents of the glass, and dipping 
the tip of his finger in, tasted it. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “it is no longer 
brucine that is used ; let me see what it is!” 

Then he ran to one of the cupboards in Valentine’s room, which had 
been transformed into a medicine closet, and taking from its silver case 
a small bottle of nitric acid, dropped a little of it into the liquor, which 
immediately changed to a blood-red colour. “ Ah!” exclaimed D’Av- 
rigny, in a voice in which the horror of a judge unveiling the truth 
was mixed with the delight of a student discovering a problem. 
Madame de Villefort was overpowered; her eyes first flashed and then 
swam; she staggered towards the door and disappeared. Directly after- 
wards the distant sound of a heavy weight falling on the ground was 
heard, but no one paid any attention to it; the nurse was engng 
in watching the chemical analysis, and Villefort was still absorbed in 
grief. M. d’Avri pocne had followed Madame de Villefort with his 
eyes, and watch er precipitate retreat. He lifted up the drapery 
over the entrance to Edward’s room, and his eye reaching as far es 
Madame de Villefort’s apartment, he beheld ‘her extended lifeless on 
the floor. “Go to the assistance of Madame de Villefort,” he said to 
the nurse. “Madame de Villefort is ill.” 

“ But Mademoiselle de Villefort——” stammered the nurse. 

“ Mademoiselle de Villefort no longer requires help,” said 1)’Avrigny, 
“since she is dead.”———“ Dead !—dead!” groaned forth Villefort, in a 
paroxysm of grief, which was the more terrible from the novelty of the 
sensation in the iron heart of that man. 

“ Dead!” repeated a third voice. “ Who said Valentine was dead ?” 

The two men turned round, and saw Morre) standing at the door 
pale and terror-stricken. This is what had happened :—At the usua 
time, Morrel had presented himself at the little door leading to Noir- 
tier’s room. Contrary to custom, the door was open, and, having no 
occasion to ring, he entered. He waited for a moment in the hall, and 
called for a servant to conduct him to M. Noirtier; but no one 
answered, the servants having, as we know, deserted the house. M 
had no particular reason for uneasiness; Monte-Oristo had promisod 
him that Valentine should live; and, until then, he had always ful- 
filled his word. Every night the count had given him news, which was 
the next morning confirmed by Noirtier. Still, this extraordin 
tilence appeared strange to him, and he called a cond and a thi 
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time; still no answer. Then he determified to go up. Noirtier’s room 

was open, like all the rest. The first thing he saw was the old man 

sitting in his arm-chair, in his usual place; but his eyes expressed an 

nleae : fright, which was confirmed by the pallor which overspread 
is features. 

“ How are you, sir?” asked Morrel, with a sickness of heart. 

“Well!” answered the old man, by closing his eyes. But his appear- 
ance manifested increasing uneasiness. 

“You aro thoughtful, sir,” continued Morrel; “ you want something ; 
shall I call one of the servants P "-——“ Yes,” replied Noirtier. 

Morrel pulled the bell, but, though he nearly broke the cord, no one 
answered, He turned towards Noirtier; the pallor and anguish ex- 
pressed on his countenance momentarily increased. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Morrel, “why do they not come? Is any one ill 
in the house?” The eyes of Noirtier seemed as though they would 
start from their sockets. “What is the matter? You alarm me. 
Valentine? Valentine P ”——“ Yes, yes,” signed Noirtier. Maximilian 
tried to speak, but he could articulate nothing; hes red, and sup- 
ported himself against the wainscot. Then ho pointed to the door. 

“ Yes, yes, yes!” continued the old man. Marximilian rushed up the 
little staircase, while Noirtier’s eyes seemed to say,—“ Quicker! quicker!” 

In a minute the young man darted through several rooms, till, at 
length, he reached Valentine’s, There was no oocasion to push 
door, it was wide open. A sob was the only sound he heard. He saw, 
as though in a mist, a black figure kneeling, and buried in a con 
mass of white drapery. A terrible fear transfixed him. It was then he 
heard a voice exclaim, “ Valentine is dead!” and another voice which, 
Ege an echo, repeated,—* Dead !—dead |” 


CHAPTER CIIL 


Maximilian. 


VILLEFonrtT rose, half ashamed of being surprised in such a parox 
of grief. ‘Ihe terrible office he had held for twenty-five years 
succeeded in making him more or less than man. His glance, at first 
wandering, fixed itself upon Morrel. “Who are you, sir,” he asked, 
“that forget that this is not the manner to enter a house stricken with 
death? Go, sir, go!” But Morrel remained motionless; he could not 
detach his eyes from that disordered bed, and the pale corpsé of the 
young Bn who was lying on it. “Go!—do you hear?” said Villefort, 
while D’Avrigny advanced to lead Morrel out. Maximilian stared for a 
moment at the corpse, gazed all round the room, then upon the two 
men; he opened his mouth to speak, but finding it impossible to give 
utterance to the innumerable ideas that occupied his brain, he went out 
thrusting his hands through his hair in such a manner that Villefo 
and D’Avrigny, for a moment diverted from the engrossing topic, exe 
changed glances, which seemed to convey,—* He is mad !” 

But, in less than five minutes, the staircase groaned beneath an ex- 
traordinary weight. Morrel was seen carrying, with superhuman 
strength, the armchair containing Noirtier, up-stairs. hen he 
reached the landing, he placed the arm-chair on the floor and rapidly 
rolled it into Valentine's room. This could only have been ‘socom. 
oo of unnatural strength supplied ty ‘powerful excite- 
ped at the most fearful cab esp was Noirtier being —~ ~ 
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_ .._. ...3 bed, his face expressing all his meaning, and his eyes sup 
plying the want of every other faculty. That pale face and flaming 
glance anpesred to Villefort like a frightful apparition. Each time he 

ad been brought into contact with his father, something terrible had 
happened. “See what they ive done!” cried Morrel, with one hand 
leaning on the back of the chair, and the other extended towards 
Valentine. “See, my father, see!’ 

Villefort drew back and looked with astonishment on the young man, 
who almost a stranger to him, called Noirtier his father. At this 
‘svinent the whole soul of the old man seemed centred in his cyes 
vhich became blpodshot; theveins of the throat swelled; his cheeks an 
temples becam@ purple, as though he was struck with epilepsy ; nothing 
was wanting to complete this but the utterance ofacry. And the cry 
issued from his pores, if we may thus eens cry, frightful in ite 
silence. D’Avrigny rushed towards the old man and made him inhale 
® powerful restorative. 

‘Sir!” cried Morrel, seizing the moist hand of the paralytic, “ they 
a-k me who I am, and what right I have to be here? Oh! you know 
it; tell them, tell them!” And the young man’s voice was choked by 
sobs. As for the old man, his chest heaved with his panting respiration. 
One could have thought he was undergoing the agonies preceding 
death. At length, pappier than the young man, who sob without 
weeping, tears glistened in the eyes of Noirtier. “Tell them,” said 
Morrel, in a hoarse voice, “tell them I am her betrothed. Tell them 
she was my beloved, my noble girl, my only blessing in the world. Tell 
them—oh! tell them, that corpse belongs to me.” The young man 
who preemies the dreadful spectacle of a strong frame crushed, fell 
heavily on his knees before the bed, which his fingers grasped with con- 
vulsive energy. D’Avrigny, unable to bear the aan of this touching 
emotion, turned away; and Villefort, without seeking any further ex- 
planation, and attracted towards him by the irresistible magnetism 
which draws us towards those who have loved the people for whom we 
mourn, extended his hand towards the young man. But Morrel saw 
nothing; he had grasped the hand of Valentine, and, unable to weey 
vented his agony in gnawing the sheets. For some time nothing was 
heard in that chamber but soba, exclamations, and prayers. At length 
Villefort, the most composed of all, spoke: “ Sir,” said he to Maximilian, 
“ you say you loved Valentine, that you were betrothed toher. I knew 
nothing of this engagement, of this love a her father, forgive you, 
for I see your grief is real and deep ; and, des, my own sorrow is too 
great for anger to find a place in my heart. But you see the angel whom 
you hoped for has left this earth—she has nothing more to do with the 
adoration of men. Take a last farewoll, sir, of hersad remains; take the 
hand you expected to possess once more within your own, and then 
separate yourself from her for ever. Valentine now alone requires the 
priest who will bless her.” 

You are mistaken, sir,” exclaimed Morrel, raising himself on one 
knee, his heart ieroed by & more acute pan than any he had yet felt— 
“you are mistaken; Vale Ene, dying as she 7 not only requires a 
priest, but an avenger. Y% e Villefort, send for the priest, / will 

the avenger.”-——“ What do you mean, sir?” asked Vivelrrt, 
enone at the new idea inspired by the delirium of Morrel. 

“J you, sir, that two ns exist in you; the father has 
mourned sufficiently, now let the ¢ .ooureur du roi fulfil his office.” 

The eyes of Noirtier E pistened, aad D’Avrigny ar prcecne : 

“Gentlemen,” said Morrel, reading all that passed through the minds 
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at the witnesses to the scene, “I know what I am saying, and you know 
as well aa I do what I am about to say—Valentine has been assassi- 
nated!” Villefort hung his head; D’Avrigny a proened nearer; and 
Noirtier expressed “Yes” with his es. Now, sir,” continued 
Morrel, “in these days no one can disappear by violent means without 
some inquiries being made as to the caufe of her disappearance, even 
were sho not a young, beautiful, and adorable creature like Valentine, 
M. le Procureur du Roi,” said Morrel, with increasing vehemence, “no 
mercy is allowed; I denounce the crime; it is your place to seek the 
assassin.” The young man’s implacable eyes interrogated Villefort 
who, on his side, glanced from Nuirtier to D’Avrigny. But instead o 
finding sympathy in the eyes of the doctor and his father, he only saw 
an expression as inflexible as that of Maximilian. “Yes!” indicated 
the old man.——“ Assuredly !” said D’Avrigny. 

“Sir,” said Villefort, striving to struggle aguinst this triple force and 
Ins own emotion,—“ sir, you are deceived, no one commits crimes here, 
l am stricken by fate. It is horrible, indeed, but no one assassinates.” 

The eyes of Noirtier lighted up with rage, and D’Avrigny prepared 
to speak. Morrel, however, extended his arm, and commanded silence. 
“ And I say that murders are committed here,” said Morrel, whose 
zee though lower in tone, lost none of its terrible distinotness ; 
“TI tell you that this is the fourth victim within the last four months. 
I tell you, Vulentine’s life was attempted by pores four days ayo, 
though she escaped, owing to the precautions of M. Noirtier. I tell you 
that the dose has been doubled, the poison changed, and that this time 
it bas succeeded. I tell you that you know these things as well as I do, 
since this gentleman has forewarned you, both as a doctor and a friend.’ 

“Oh, you rave, sir!” exclaimed Villefort, in vain endeavouring to 
escape the net in which he was taken. 

“JT rave?” said Morrel; “well, then, I appeal to M. D’Avrigny him- 
self, Ask him, sir, if be recoliects some words he uttered in the garden 
of this hétel on the night of Madame de Saint-Méran’s death. You 
thought yourselves alone, and talked about that tragical death, and the 
fatulity you mentioned then is the same as that which has caused the 
murder of Valentine.” Villefurt and D’Avrigny exchanged looks. 
“ Yes, yes,” continued Morrel; “recal the scene, for the words you 
thought were only given to silence and solitude fell into my_ears. 
Certainly, after witnessing the culpable indolence manifested by M. de 
Villefort towards his own relations, 1 ought to have denounced him to 
the authorities; then I should not have been an accomplice to thy 
death, as 1 now am, sweet, beloved Valentine: but the accomplice shall 
become the avenger. This fourth murder is apparent to all, and if thy 
father abandon thee, Valentiue, it is I, and I swear 1t, that shall pursue 
the assassin.” And this time, as though nature had at last taken com- 
passion on the vigorous frame, nearly bursting with its own strength, 
the words of Morrel were stifled in his throat; his breast heaved; the 
tears, so long rebellious, gushed from his eyes; and he threw himself, 
weeping, on his knees, by the side of the bed. ; 

Then D’A vrigny fF pea “ And I too,” he exclaimed, in a low voi 
“1 unite with M. Morrel in demanding justice for crime; my bi 
boils at the idea of having encouraged a murderer by my cowardly con- 
cession !*——“ Oh! merciful Heavens!” murmured Villefort. Morrel 
raised his head, and reading the eyes of the old man, which gleamed 
with unnatural lustre,—* Stay, he wan “M. Noirtier wishes to 

~——“ Yes,” indicated Noirtier, with an expression the more 
terrible, from all bis faculties being ceatred in his glance. 
z 
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“Do you know the assassin ?” asked Morrel. 
“ Yes,” replied Noirtier——* And will you direct us ?” exclaimed the 
oung man. “ Listen, M. d’Avrigny! listen!” Noirtier looked upep 
Morrel with one of those melancholy smiles which had so often made 
Valentine happy, and thus fixed his attention. Then, having riveted 
the eyes of his interlocutor on hia own, he glanced towards the door. 

“ Do you wish me to leave P” said Morrel, sadly. ; 

“ Yes,” replied Noirtier.——" Alas! alas! sir, have pity on me!” 

The old man’s eyes remained fixed on the door. 

“May L, at least, return P” asked Morrel.—"“ Yes.” ; : 

“ Must { leave alone ? ”——“ No.” Who am I to take with mei 
~=M. le Proocureur du Roi?” ——“No.”——* The dootor P ”———“* Yes.” 

“You wish to remain alone with M. Villefort ? »—~“ Yes.” 

“ But can he understand you ? ”—-—“ Yes.” = 

“Oh!” said Villefort, anes nreesibly dougoted to think the inquiries 
were to be made téte-d-téte,—“ oh, satistied, I can understand my 
father.” D’Avrigny took the young man’s arm, and led him out of the 
room. A more than deathlike silence then reigned in the house. At 
the end of a quarter of an hour a faltering footstep was heard, and 
Villefort a pear at the door of the apartment where D’Avrigny and 
Morre! ha n staying, one absorbed in meditation, the other with 

ief. “ You can come,” he said, and led them back to Noirtier. Morrel 
ooked attentively on Villefort. His face was livid, large drops rolled 
down his face; and in his fingers he held the fragmenta of a pen which 
he had torn to atoms. “Gentlemen,” he said, in a hoarse voice, “ give 
me your word of honour that this horrible secret shall for ever remain 
buried amongst ourselves!” The two men drew back. 

“J entreat you——” continued Villefort. 

“But,” said Morrel, “the culprit—the murderer—the assassin.” 

“Do not alarm yourself, sir, justice will be done,” said Villefort. “My 
father has revealud the culprit’s name; my father thirsts for revenge as 
much as you do, yet even he conjures yon as J do to keep this secret. 
Do you not, father? ”——“ Yes,” resolutely replied Noirtier. Morrel 
suffered an cxclamation of horror and surprise to escape him. “Oh, 
sir!” said Villefort, arresting Maximilian by the arm, “if my father, 
the inflexible mau, makes this se ake it is because he knows, be 
assured, that Valentine wll be terribly avenged. Is it not so, father ? ” 
The old man made 4 sign in the affirmative. Villefort continued :— 
“He knows me, and I have pledged my word to him. Rest assured 
gentlemen, that within three days, in a less time than justice would 
demand, the revenge I shall have taken for the murder of my child will 
be such as to make the boldest heart tremble;” and as he spoke these 
words he ground his teeth, and aA ed the old man’s senseless hand. 

“Will this promise be fulfilled, M. Noirtier ?” asked Morrel, while 
D’Avrigny looked inquiringly. 

“ Yes,” replied Noirtier, with an expression of sinister OX 

“Swear, then,” said Villeiort, joining the bands o orrel and 
D’Avrigny, “swear that you will spare the honour of my house, and 
leave me to avenye my obild.” D’Avrigny turned round and uttered a 
very feeble “ Yes; ” but Morrel, disengaging his hand, rushed to the 
bed, and, after having pressed the cold lips of Valentine with his own, 
hurned]y left, utternng a long, deep groan of despairand anguish. Webave 
before stated that all the servants had fled. M. de Villefort was, there- 
fore, obliged to request M. D’Avriguy to superintend all those arrange- 
mente consequent upon a death jn a large city, more especially a death 
under such suspicious ciroumstare*s, It was something terrible te 
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witness the silent agony, the mute despair of Noirtier, whose tears 
silently rolled down his cheeks. Villofort retired to his atudy, and 
D’Avrigny left to summon the doctor of ihe mayoralty, whose office it 
is to examine bodies after decease, and who is expressively named “ the 
doctor of the dead.” M. Noirtier could mot be A gti to quit his 
grandchild. At the end of a quarter of an hour M. D‘.\::igny returned 
with his associate; they found the outer gate closed, and not a servant 
remaining in the house; Villefort himself was obliged to open it. But 
he stopped on the landing; he had not the courage to revisit the room of 
death. The two doctors, therefore, entered the room alone. Noirtier 
was near the bed, pale, motionless, and silent as the corpse. The dis- 
trict doctor approached with the indifference of a man accustomed to 
spend half his time amongst the dead ; he then lifted the sheet which 
was placed over the face, and just unclosed the lips. 

“ Alas!” said I)’Avrigny, “she is indeed dead, aged child! You can 
leave.”-——“ Yes,” answered the doctor laconically, dropping the sheet 
he had raised. Noirtier uttered a kind of hoarse, rattling sound; the 
old man’s eyes sparkled, and the good doctor understood that he wished 
to behold his child. He therefore approached the bed, and while his 
companion was dipping the fingers with which he had touched the lips 
of the corpse in chloride of lime, he uncovered that calm and pale fave, 
which looked like that of a sleeping angel. A tear, which appeared in 
the old man’s eye, expressed his thanks to the doctor, The doctor of 
the dead then laid his procés-verbal on the corner of the table, and, 
having executed his office, was conducted out by D’Avrigny. Villetort 
met them at the door of his study ; having in a few words thanked the 
district doctor, he returned to D’Avrigny and said,— 

“ And now the priest.” ; . 

“Ts there any partioular priest you wish to pray with Valentine P” 
asked D’Avrigny.——* No,” said Villefort; “ fetch the nearest.” 

_ “he nearest,” said the district doctor, “is a good Italian abbé, who 
lives next door to yuu. Shall I call op hit as [ pass?” 

“D’Avrigny,” said Villefort, “ be so kind, [ beseech you, as to accom- 

ny this gentleman. Here is the key of the door, so that yuu can go 
in and out as you please; you will bring the priest with you, and will 
ee me by introducing him into my child’s room.” 

“ Do you wish to see him ?”——“ I only wish to be alone. You will 
excuse me, will you nut? A priest can understand a father’s grief.” 
And M. de Villefort, giving the key to D’Avrigny, again bade farewell to 
the strange doctor, and retired to his study, where he began to work. 
Por some temperaments work is a remedy for all afflictions. As the 
doctors entered the street, they saw a man in a cassovk seating oD 
the threshold of the next door. “This is the abbé of whom I spoke,” 
said the doctor to D’Avrigny. D’Avrigny accosted tlie priest. “ Sir,” 
he said, “are you disposed to confer a great obligation on an unhanpy 
father who has just lost his daughter? I mean M. de Villefort, the 
procureur du ro..”——“ Ah!” said the priest, in a marked Italian 
cent; “ I have heard that death ts in that house.” 

“Then I need not tell you what kind of service be requires of you.” 

“7 was about tw offer myself, sir,” said the priest; “it is our mission 
te forestall our duties.» ——“ It is a young girl” ; 

“T koow it, sir; the servants who fled from the house informed me. 
1 also know that her name is Valentine, and | have already prayed for 
her.”——“ Thank you, sir,” said D’Avrigny; “sinoe you have com- 
menced your sacred office, deign to continue it. Come and watch by 
the deal, and all the wretched {emily wil he grateful to you” 

Qe 
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“Tam going, sir; and I do not hesitate to say that no prayers will be 
more fervant than mine.” D’Avrigny took the priest’s hand, and with- 
out meeting Villefort, who was engaged in his study, they reached 
Valentine’s room, which on {me following night was to be occupied by 
the undertakers. On entering the room, Noirtier’s eyes met those of 
the abbé, and no doubt he read some particular expression in them, for 
he remained in the room. D’Avrigny recommended the attention of 
the priest to the living ax well as to the dead, and the abbé promised to 
devote his prayers to Valentine and his attentions to Noirtier. In 
order, doubtless, that he might not be disturbed while fulfilling his 
sacred mission, the priest, as soon as D’Avrigny departed, rose, and not 
only bolted the door through which the doctor had just left, but also 
that leading to Madame de Villefort’s room. 


CHAPTER CIV. 


Danglars’ Signature. 


THE next morning rose sad and cloudy. During the night the under- 
takers had executed their melancholy office, and folded the corpse in the 
winding-sheet, which, whatever may be said about the equality of death, 
is at least a last proof of the luxury so pleasing in life. This winding- 
sheet was nothing more than a beautiful piece of cambric, which the 
young girl had bought a fortnight before. During the evening, two 
men, engaged for the purpose, ad carried Noirtier from Valentine’s 
room into his own, and, contrary to all expectation, there was no difli- 
culty in withdrawing him from his child. The Abbé Busoni had 
watched till daylight, and then left without calling any one. D’Avrign 
returned about eight o’clock in the morning; he met Villefort on his 
way to Noirtier’s room, and accompanied him to see how the old man 
had slept. They found him in the large arm-chair, which served him 
for a bed, enjoying a calm, nay, almost a smiling sleep. They both 
atool in amazement at the door. 

“Sve,” said D’Avrigny to Villefort, “nature knows how to alleviate 
the deepest sorrow. No one can say M. Noirtier did not love his child, 
and yet he sleeps.”——“ Yes, you are right,” replied Villefort, surprised : 
“he sleeps, indeed! And this is the more strange, since the least con- 
tradiction keeps him awake all night.” 

“Grief has stunned him,” replied D’Avrigny; and they both returned 
thoughtfu ly to the study of the procureur du roi.——“ See, I have not 
alept,” said Villefort, showing his undisturbed bed; “grief does not 
stun me. “I have not been in bed for two nights; but then look at 
my desk ; see what I have written during these two days and nights. 
Thave filled those papers, and have made out the accusation against the 
sasassin Benedetto. Oh, work ! work ! my f gop my joy, my delight! 
it is for thee to alleviate my sorrows!” and he convulsively grasped the 
‘and of D’Avrigny. ; ; 

* Do you require my services now P” asked D’Avrigny. 

“No,” said Villefort; “only return again at eleven o'clock; at twelve 
the—the—oh, Heavens! Ay poet, poor child!” and the procureur du 
roi, again becoming a man, lifted up his eyes and pa 

“8s you be present in the reception room? ’——“ No: I have a 
cousin who has undertaken this sad office. I shall work, doctor—when 
| work I forget everything.” And, indeed, no sooner had the doctor 
let the room, than he was again absorbed in study. On the doorsters 
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D’Avrigny met the cousin whom Villefort had mentioned, a personage 
as insignificant in our story as in the world he occupied—one of those 
beings devoted from their birth to make themselves useful to others. 
He was punctual, dressed in black, with §crape round his hat, and pre- 
sented himself at his cousin’s with a face made up for the oocasion, and 
which he could alter as might be requtred. At twelve o’clock the 
@ourning-coaches rulled into the paved court, and the Rue du Faubourg 
St. Honoré was filled with a crowd of idlers, equally pleased to witness 
the festivities or the mourning of the rich, and who rush with the same 
avidity to a funeral procession as to the marriage of a duchess. Gradu- 
ally the reveption-room filled, and sume of our old friends made their 
appearance —we mean Debray, Chiteau-Renaud, and Beauchamp, 
accompanied by all the leading men of the day at the bar, in literature, 
or the army, for M. de Villefort moved in the first Parisian circles, less 
owing to his social position than to his personal merit. The cousin 
standing at the door ushered in the guests, and it was rather a relief to 
the indifferent to see a person as unmoved as themselves, and who did 
not exact a mournful face or forced tears, as would have been the case 
with a father, a brother, or a lover. Those who were acquainted soon 
formed into little groups. One of these was composed of Debray, 
Ch&ateau-Renaud, and Beauchamp. . 

“Poor girl!” said Debray, like the rest, paying an involuntary 
tribute to the sad event,—" poor girl! so young! so rich! so beautiful ! 
Could you have imagined this scene, Chateau-Renaud, when we saw 
her, at the most three weeks ago, about to sign that contract ?” 

“ Indeed, no!” said Chateau- Renaud. ; 

“Did you know her ? ”»——“ I spore to her once or twice at Madame 
de Morverf’s, amongst the rest; she appeared to me charming; though 
rather melancholy. Where is her step-mother ? Do you know?” 

“She is spending the day with the wife of the worthy gentleman who 
is receiving us ?”-———“ Who is he P »——“ Whom do you mean ?” 

“he gentleman who receives us? Is he a deputy ?” 

“Oh, no. I am condemned to witness those gentlemen every day,” 
suid Beauchamp ; “but he is perfectly unknown to me.” 

“ Have you mentioned this death in your paper?” 

“It has been mentioned; but the article is not mine; indeed, I doubt 
if it will please M. Villefort, for it says, that if four successive deaths 
had happened anywhere else than in the house of the procureur du rui, 
he would have interested himself somewhat more about it.” 

“Still,” said Chateau-Renaud, “Doctor Avrigny, who attends n.y 
rita ada he is in despair about it. But whom are you seeking, 

ebray 

“TI am seeking the count of Monte-Cristo,” said the young man. 

“I met him on the Boulevard, on my road here,” said Beauchamp. 
“1 think he is about to leave Paris; he was going to his banker.” 

“His banker? Danglars is his banker, is be not?” asked ChAteuv- 
Renaud of Debray. _ 

“I believe so,” replied the secretary, with slight uneasiness. “ J}t-6 
Monte-Cristo is not the only one I miss here; I do not see Morrel,” 

“Morrel! Do they know him?” asked Chiteau-Renaud. “I think 
he had only been introduced to Madame to Villefort.” 

“ Still he ought to have been here,” said Debray. “I wonder whut 
will be talked about to-night ; this funeral is the news of the day. Bur 
hush! here comes our minister of justice; he will feel obliged to make 
some little speech to the cousin.” And the three young men drew near 
to listen. Beauchamp told the truth when bo said, that on his roai to 
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the funeral he had met Monte-Cristo, who was directing his stepe towards 
the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, to M. Danglars’. The banker saw the 
carriage of the count enter the court-yard, and advanced to meet 
with a sad, though affable smile, “ Well!” said he, extending his hand 
to Monte-Cristo, “I eee yu have come to sympathise with me, for 
indeed misfortune has taken posseasion of my house. When I perceived 
you, | was just asking myself whether | had not wished harm towards 
those poor Morcerfs, which would have justified the proverb of ‘He who 
wishes misfortunes to happen to others experiences them bimself.’ 
Well! op my word of honour, [ answered, ‘No!’ I wished no tll to 
Morcerf; he was a little proud, perbaps, for a man who, like myself, had 
riven from nothing; but we al) have our faults. Do you know, count, 
that persons of our time of life—vot that you pea to the class, Bib 
are still a young man, but, as I was saying, persons of our time of fi o— 
have been very unfortunate this year. For example, look at the puritan- 
ical prosarear du roi, who had just lost hie daughter, and in fact 
nearly all his family in so singular a manner; Morcerf dishonoured and 
dead; and then myself, covered with ridicule through the villany of 
Benedetto; besides-— 

Besides what?” asked the count.——* Alas! do you not know P” 

~ What new calamity ?”——* My daughter-——” 

“ Mademoiselle Danglars P ”———-“* Eugenie has left us!” 

“Good heavens! what are you telling me P”——“ The truth, my dear 
count. Oh, how happy. you must be in not having either wife or chil- 
dren !"-——"' Do you think so ? »——“ Indeed I do. 

* And so Mademoiselle Danglars——” 

“She could not endure the insult offered to us by that wretch, so she 
asked permission to travel.”——“ And is she gone ? ” 

“Tbe other night she left.”———“ With Madame Danglars ? ” 

“No, with a relation. But still, we have quite lost our dear Eugénie ; 
for I doubt whether her pride will ever allow her to return to ce.” 

“ Still, baron,” said Monte-Cristo, “ family griefs, or indeed any other 
affliction which would crush a man whose child was his only treasure 
are endurable toa millionnaire, Philosophers may wel) say, and practical 
men will always support the opinion, that money mitigates many trials ; 
and if you admit the efficacy of this sovereign balm, you ought to be 
very easily consoled ; you, the king of finance, who form the intersecting 
point of all the powers in Europe, nay, the world !” 

Danglars looked at him obliquely, as though to ascertain whether he 
spoke seriously. “Yes,” he answered, “if a fortune brings consolation, 
I ought to be consoled; I am rich.”——‘ So rich, dear sir, that your 
fortune resembles the Pyramids: if you wished to demolish them, you 
_buld not; if it were possible, you would not dare!” Danglars smiled 
‘Vt the good-natured pleasantry of the count. “That reminds me,” he 
aid, “that when you entered, I was on the apo of signing Ove little 
bonds; I have already signed two, will you allow me to do the same to 
the others ? "——* Pray do so.” 

There was s moment’s silence, during which the noise of the banker’s 
pen was alone heard, while Monte-Cristo examined the gilt mouldinge 
of the ceiling. “Are they Spanish, Haytian, or Neapolitan bonds?’ 
eaid Monte-Cristo. “Neither.” said Danglars, smiling; they are bonds 
on the Bank of France, payable to the bearer. Stay,” he added, “count 
you who may be called the emperor, if I claim the title of king of 
finanoe, have you many pieces of paper of this size, each worth a million ?” 

The count took the papers, which Danglars had so proudly presented 
to him, into his hands, and read :— 
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“To the Governor of the Bank. Please to pay to my order, from 
the fund deposited by me, the sum of a million. 
“BaRon DaNGias.” 


“ One, two, three, four, five,” said Mon&h-Cristo; “ five millions! why, 
what a Crossus you are!”——“ This is bww I transact business!” said 
Danglars, “It is really wonderful,” said the vount; “ above all, if, as I 
suppose, it is payable at sight.”———“ It is, indeed,” said Danglars. 

‘It is a fine thing to have such credit; really, it is only in Franca 
these things are done, Five millions on five httle acraps of paper !—i. 
must be seen to be believed.” 

“You do not doubt it ?”——“ No!” 

“You say so with an accent—Stay, you shall be convinved : take my 
clerk to the bank, and you will see him leave it with an order on the 
Treasury for the same suin.”——“ No!” said Monte-Cristo, folding the 
five notes, “ most decidedly not; the thing is so curious, I will make the 
experiment myself. TI am credited on you for six millions. I have 
drawn nine hundred thousand francs, you therefore still owe me five 
millions and a hundred thousand francs. I will take the five scraps of 
paper that I now hold as bonds, with your signature alone, and here is 
a receipt in full for the six millions between us. I had prokered it 
beforehand, for I am much in want of money to-day.” And Monte- 
Cristo placed the bonds in his pocket with one hand, while with the 
other he held out the eve to Danglars. If a thunderbolt. had fallen 
at the banker’s feet, he could not have experienced greater terror. 

“ What!” he stammered, “do you mean to take that money? Excuse 
me, excuse me, but | owe this money to the hospital,—a deposit which 
I promised to pay this morning.” 

‘Oh! well, then,” said Monte-Cristo, “I am not particular about 
these five notes, py oe in a different form; I wished, from curiosity, to 
take these, that 1 might be able to say, that without any advive or pre- 
paration the house of Danglars had paid me five millions without a 
minute’s delay : it would have been so remarkable. But here are your 
bonds ; Pay me differently ;” and he held the bonds towards Danglars 
who seized them like a vulture extending its claws to withbold the f 
attempted to be wrested from it. Suddenly he rallied, made a violent 
effort to restrain himself, aud then a smile gradually widened the 
features of his disturbed countenance.” 

“ Certainly,” he said, “ your receipt is money.” 

“Oh dear, yes; and if you were at Rome, the house of Thomson and 
French would make no more difficulty about paying the money on my 
receipt than you have just done.” ——* Pardon me, count, pardon me.” 

“Then 1 may keep this money ?”-———“ Yes,” suid Dunglars, while the 
perspiration started from the roots of his hair. “ Yes, keep it-—keep it.” 

Monte-Cristo replaved the notes in bis pocket. with that indesuribahla 
ox pense” which seemed to say, “ Come, retlect ; if you repent thero 
still time. 

“No,” said Danglars, “no, decidedly no; keep my signatures. But 
you know none are so formal! as bznkers in palaces yea usivess; I in- 
tended this money for the hospitals, and I seemed to be robbing them 
if I did not pay them with these precise bonds, How absurd! as if one 
crown were not as good asanother. Excuse me;” and he began t 
laugh loudly, but nervously.——"“ Certainly, I excuso you,” said Mente- 
Cristo, France, “and pocket them.” And he placed the bonds in his 

e k.——* But,” said Danglars, “there is still on sum of one hun- 
thousand francs?” 
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“Oh! as mere nothing,” said Monte-Cristo. “The balance would 
come to about that sum ; but keep it, and we shall be quits.” 

“Count,” said Danglars, “are you speaking seriously ?” _ 

“I never joke with bankers, said Monte-Cristo in a freezing manner, 
which repelled impertinence; and he turned to the door, just as tho 
reel oO emtre announced‘—“ M. de Boville, receiver-general of the 

uspitals.” 

“ Ma foi!” said Monte-Cristo; “I think I arrived just in time to 
obtain your signatures, or they would have been disputed with me.” 

Danglars again became pale, and hastened to conduct the count ont. 
M sute-Cristo exchanged a ceremonious bow with M. de Boville, who 
was standing in the waiting-room, and who was introduced into Dang- 
lars’ room as soon as the count had left. The count’s sad face was 
illumined by a faint smile, as he noticed the portfolio which the 
receiver-general held in his hand. At the door he found his carriage, 
and was immediately driven to the bank. Meanwhile Danglars, repress- 
ing al] emotion, advanced to meet the receiver-general. We need not 
say that a smile ef condescension was stamped upon his lips. “ Guod 
morning, creditor !” said he; for I wager anything it is the creditor who 
visits me.”——-“ You are right, baron,” answered M. de Boville; “the 
hospitals present themselves to you through me: the widows and 
orphans depute me to receive alms to the amount of five millions from 
you.” ans 

“ And yet they say orphans are to be pitied,” said Danglars, wishing 
to prolong the ie “ Poor things !’——“ Here I am in their name, 
said M. de Boville; “but did you receive my letter yesterday ?” 

“ Yes.”———* I have brought my receipt.” ; 

“My dear M. Boville, your widows and orphans must oblige me by 
waiting tweoty-four hours, since M. de Monte-Cristo, whom you just 
saw onltigl Ha herr did see him, I think ?”——“ Yes; well ?° 

“Well, M. de Monte-Cristo has just carried off their five millions.” ; 

“ How so P”———* The count had unlimited credit upon me; a credit 
opened by Thomson and French, of Rome: he came to demand five 
millions at once, which I paid him with cheques on the bank ; my funds 
are deposited there; and you can understand that if I draw out ten 
millions on the same day, it will appear rather strange to the governor. 
‘'wo days will be a difforent thing,” said Danglars, smiling. _ 

“Come,” said Boville, with a tone of entire incredulity; “ five 
millions to that gentleman who just left, and who bowed to me aa 
though he knew me!”——“ Perhaps he knows you, though you do not 
know him; M. de Monte-Cristo knows everybody.” 

“Five millions !”——“ Here is his receipt. Believe your own eyes.” 
M. de Boville took the paper Danglars presented him, and read P— 


“Received of Baron Danglars the sum of five millions one hundred 
thousand francs; which will be repaid whenever he pleases by the house 
of Thomson and French, of Rome.” 


“It is really true,” said De Boville. 

“Do you know the house of Thomson and French ?”———" Yes, I onos 
had business to transact with it to the amount of 200,000 francs; but, 
since then, I have not heard it mentioned.”——" It is one of the best 
sous Me Europe,” said Danglars, carelessly throwing down the receipt 
on his desk. 

“ And he had five millions in your hands alone! Why, this Count 
of Monte-Cristo must be a nabob ?”——“ Indeed I do not know what 
beis: he has three unlimited credits; one on me, one on Rothschild, 
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vue on Lafitte: and, yon see,” he added carelessly, “he has given ms 
the preference, by leaving a balanoe of 100,000 francs.” M. de Boville 
manifested signs of extraordinary admiration. “{ must visit him,” he 
said, “ and obtain some pious grant from ———“ Oh! you may make 
sure of him; his charities alone amount to 20,000 francs per month.” 

“It is magnificent! I will set before fim the example of Madame de 
Morcerf and her son.”—— What example P” 

“They gave all their fortune to the hospitals."——* What fortune P” 

“herr own—M. de Morcerf’s, who is deceased.” 

“For what reason ?”——“ Because they would not spend moncy so 
guiltily acqmired.”———“ And what are they to live upon P”——“ The 
mother retires into the oountry, and the son enters the army.” 

“ Well, I must confess, these are scruples ” 

“TI registered their deed of gift yesterday.” 

“ And how much did they possess ?”——-“ Oh, not much! from twelve 
to thirteen hundred thousand francs. But to return to our millions.” 

“ Certainly,” said Danglars, in the most natural tone in the world. 
“ Are you, then, pressed for this money ?”———“ Yes; for the examination 
of our cash takes place to-morrow.” 

“'l'o-morrow !--Why did you not tell me so before? Why, it is as 
good asacentury! At what hour does the examination take p eg 

“ At two o’clock.” 

“Send at twelve,” said Danglars, smiling. M.de Boville said nothing, 
but nodded his head, and tovk up the portfolio, “ Now 1 think of it, 
you can do better,” said Danglars. 

“ How do you mean ?” ee 

“The receipt_of M.de Monte-Cristo is as good as money; take it to 
Rothschild’s or Lafitte’s, and they will take it of you directly.” 

“What, though payable at Rome P”——“ Certainly ; it will only cost 
you a discount of 5 or 6,000 francs.” The receiver started back. “ Ma 
foi!” he said, “I prefer waiting till to-morrow. What a proposition !” 
——"“I thought, perhaps,” said Danglars, with supreme impertinence, 
“that you had a deficiency to make up ?” 

“ Indeed,’’ said the receiver.—" And if that were the case, it would 
be worth while to make some sacrifice.” | 

“Thank you; no, sir.’——“ hen it will be to-morrow.” 

“Yes; but without fail.”"——“* Ah! you are laughing at me: send 
to-morrow at twelve, and the bank shall be informed.” 

“Tf will come myself.”——‘ Better still, since it will afford me the 
pleasure of seeing you.” They shook hands. “By the way,” said M. 
de Boville, “are you not going to the funeral of poor Mademoiselle de 
Vikefort, which I met on my road bere? ”———‘‘ No,” said the banker ; 
“| have appeared rather ridiculous since that affair of Benedetto, sv I 
remain in the background.” 

“Bah! you are wrong. How were you to blame in that affair P” 

“ Listen !— When one bears an irreproachable name, as I do, one is 
rather sensitivo.” — ; ; 

“ Everybody pities you, sir; and, above all, Madamoiselle Danglars ! ” 

“Poor Eugénie!” said Danglars; “do you know she is going to em- 
brace a religious life? ”——“ No.”——“ Alas! it is unhappily but toc 
true. The day after the event, she decided on leaving Paris with a nun 
of her acquaintance: they are gone to seek a very strict convent in 
Italy or Spain.” ——“ Ob! it is terrible!” and M. de Boville retired 
with this exclamation, after expressing acute sympathy with the father. 
But he had scarcely left before Danglars, with an energy of action those 
ean alone understand who kave seen Robert Macaire represented by 
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Frédéric, exclaimed,—“ Fool!!!” Then enclosing Monte-Cristo’s receipt 
in a little pooket-book, he added :—“ Yes, come at twelve o'clock; I shall 
then be far away?” Then he double-locked his door; emptied all his 
drawers, collected about fifly-fhousand francs in bank-notes, burned 
reveral papers, left others ex to view, and then commenced writing 
¢ letter which he addressed :—‘ To Madame la Baronne Dan 

“T will place it on her table myself to night,” he murmured. Then 
taking a passport from his drawer, he said,“ Good! it is availabis fur 
twe months longer.” 


CHAPTER CV. 
The Cemetery of Peére-la-Chaise. 


\ S me Bovitse bad indeed met the funeral procession which von- 
‘ducted Valentine to her last home on earth. The weather was dull and 
stormy, a cold wind shook the few remaining yellow leaves from the 
' boughs of the trees, and scattered them amongst the crowd which filled 
the Boulevards. M. de Villefort, a true Parisian, considered the ceme- 
tery of Pére-la-Chaise alone worthy of receiving the mortal remains of 
a Parisian family ; there alone the corpses belonging to him would be 
surrounded by wor'by associates. He had therefore purchased a vault, 
which was quickly oscupied by members of his family. On the front 
of the monument was inscribed: “The families of Saint-Méran and 
Villefort,” for sscn had been the last wish expreased by poor Renée, 
Valentinee mother. ‘Ihe pompous procession therefore wended ite way 
‘gwurds Fere-la-Chaise from the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. Having 
crossed Paris, it passed through the Faubourg du Temple, then leaving 
the exterior Boulevards, it reached the cemetery. ore than fifty 
private carriages followed the twenty mourning-coaches, and behind 
them more than five hundred persons joined the procession on foot. 
These last consisted of all the young people, whom Valentine’s death 
had struck like a thunderbolt; and who, nothwithstanding the raw 
chilliness of the seasun, could not refrain from paying a last tribute to 
the memory of the beautiful, chaste, and adorable girl, thus cut off in 
the flower of her youth. As they left Paris, an equipage with four 
horses, at full speed, was seen to draw up suddenly : it contained Monte- 
Cristo. The count left the carriage and mingie’ in the crowd who 
followed on foot. Chateau-Kenaud perceived him; and immediately 
alighting from his coupé, joined him. The count looked attentively 
through every openiug in the crowd; he was evidently watching for 
some one, but his search ended in disappointment. “ Wheré is Morrel?” 
he asked: “do either of these gentlemen know where he is ?”——* We 
have already asked that question,” said Chateau-Renaud, “ for none cf 
us have seen him.” The count was silent, but continued to gase around 
him. At length they arrived at the cemetery. The piercing eye of 
Monte-Cristo glanced through clusters of bushes and trees, and was soon 
relieved from all anxiety, for he saw a shadow glide between the yew- 
trees, and Monte-Cristo recognised him whom he sought. A funeral in 
this magnificent metropolis generally presente the eame aspect at al 
times: black figures are seen scattered in the long white avenues; a 
silence of earth and heaven is alone broken by the noise made by the 
crackling branches of hedges, planted round the monuments; then 
follows the melancholy chant of the prieste, mingled now and then with 
a sob of anguish, escaping from some female concealed under a mass of 
fowers. The shadow Monte-Cristo had remarked passed rapidly behind 
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the mb of Abelard and Héloise, and Placed iteelf close to the horses’ 
heads belonging to the hearse, and following the undertaker’s men, 
arrived with them at the spot appointed for the burial. Each person’s 
attention was oocupied. Monte-Cristo,saw nothing but the shadow, 
which no one else observed. Twice thd count left the ranks to eet 
whether the object of his interest had any@oncealed weapon beneath his 
clothes. When the procession stopped, this shadow was nised as 
Morrel ; who, with his coat buttoned up to his throat, his fae Evid, and 
convulsively crushing his hat between his fingers, leaned agaiust a tr 
situated on an elevation commanding the mausoleum, so that none 
the funeral details could escape his observation. Everything was oon- 
ducted in the usual manner. A few men, the least impressed of all by 
the scene, pronounced a discourse; some deploring this premature 
death ; others expatiating on the grief of the father; and one very in- 
peg er person quoted the fact of Valentine having solicited pardon of 

er father for criminals on whom the arm of justice was ready to fall; 
until at length they exhausted their stores of metaphor and mo 


speeches. 

Monte-Cristo heard and saw nothing, or rather he only saw Morrel, 
whose calmness had a frightful effect on those who knew what was paste 
ing in his heart. “See!” said Beauchamp, pointing out Morrel to 
Debray, “What is he doing up there?” And they called Chiteau- 
Renaud’s attention to him.——"“ How pale he is!” said Chateau-ltenaud, 
shuddering.——“ He is cold!” said Debray.——“ Not at all,” said Ch&teau- 
Renaud, slowly; “I think he is violently agitated. He is very sus- 
ceptible.”———“ Bah ! ” said rhea A “he scarcely knew Madamoiselle 
de Villefort; you said so yourself."———“ True. Still 1 remember he 
danced three times with her at Madame de Morcerf’s. Do you recollect 
that ball, count, where you produced such an effect P”-——“ No, I do 
not,” replied Monte-Cristo, without even knowing of what or to whom 
he was 8 ing; so much was he croupied in watching Morrel, who 
was holding his breath with emotion. “The discourse is over: farewell, 
gentlemen,” said the count. And he disappeared without any one seo- 
ing whither he went. The funeral being over, the fuse returned to 
Paris. Ch&teau-Renaud looked fora moment for Morrel; but while 
watching the ceverhire of the count, Morrel had quitted his post, and 
Chateau-Renaud, failing in bis search, joined Debray and Beaucham 

Monte-Cristo concealed himself behind a large tomb, and wuited the 
arrival of Morrel, who, by degrees, approuched the tomb now abandoned 
by spectators and workmen. Morrel threw a glance around, but before 
it reached the spot occupied by Monte-Cristo, the latter bad advanced 
yet nearer, still unperceived. The young man knelt down. The count, 
with outetretched neck, and glaring eyes, stood in an attitude ready to 
pounce upon Morrel upon the first occasion. Morrel bent bis bead till 
it touched the stone, then clutching the grating with both bands, he 
murmured,—* Oh! Valentine!” The vount’s beart was pierved by the 
utterance of these two words; he stepped forward, and touching the 
young inap’s shoulder, said,—“ I was looking for you, my friend. Monte- 
Cristo expected a burst of passion, but he was deceived, for Morred, 
turning round, said with calmness,— ; 

“You see 1 was praying.” The scrutinising glance of the count 
rearched the young man from head to foot. He then seemed more ensg, 
“Shall I drive you back to Paris?” he asked.——“ No, thank you.” 

“Do you wish anything ?”———“ Leave me to pray?” The count 
withdrew without opposition, but it was only to place himself in 2 
sitmation where he could watch every movement of Morrel, who af 
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length rose, brushed the dust from his knees, and turned towards Paris, 
without ongs looking back. He walked slowly down the Rue de ke 
Roguette. The count, dismissing his carriage, followed him about « 
hundred behind. Maxiw4lian crossed the canal, and entered the 
Hue Meslay by the Boulevards, Five minutes after the door had been 
closed on Morrel’s entrance, it was again opened for the count. Julie 
was at the entrance of the garden, where she was attentively watching 
Penelon, who, entering with seal into his profession of a gardener, was 
very busy grafting some Bengal roses. “Ah, count!” she exclaimed, 
with the delight manifested by every member of the family whenever 
he visited the Rue Meslay. “ Muximilian has just returned, has he 
not, madame P” asked the count. 

“Yes, I think I saw him pass; but pray, call Emmanuel.” 

_ “Excuse me, madame, but I must go up to Mazimilian’s room this 
instant,” replied Monte-Cristo. “I have something of the greatest 
importance to tel] him.” ; 

“ Go, then,” she said, with a charming smile, which accompanied him 
until he had disappeared. Monte-Cristo soon ran up the staircase con- 
ducting from the ground-floor to Maximilian’s room; when he reached 
the landing he listened attentively, but all was still. Like many old 
houses occupied by a single famity, the room door was panelled with 
glass. But it was locked, Maximilian was shut in, and 1t was impos- 
sible to see what was passing in the room, owing to a red curtain being 
crawn before the glass. The count’s anxiety was manifested bya brigis 
colour, which seldom appeared on the face of that impassible man. 

“What shall I do?” he uttered, and reflected for a moment: “shall 
I ring? No, the sound of a bell, announcing a visitor, will but 
accelerate the resolution of one in Maximilian’s situation, and then the 
hell would be followed by a louder noise.” Monte-Cristo trembled from 
head to foot, and as if his determination had been taken with the 
rapidity of lightning, he struck one of the panes of glass with his elbow ; 
the glass was shivered to atoms, then withdrawing the curtain, he saw 
Morre), who had been writing at his desk, bound from his seat at the 
noise of the broken window. 

ee | 4 oe thousand pardons!” said the count; there is nothing the 
matter, but I slipped down and broke one of your panes of glass with 
my elbow. Since it is open, I will take advantage of it to enter your 
room; do not disturb yourself—do not disturb yourself!” And passing 
his hand through the broken glass, thecount opened thedoor. Morrel, evi- 
dently discomposed, came to meet Monte-Cristo, less with the intention of 
haan deere than to exclude his entry. Ma foi!” said Monte-Cristo, 
rubbing his elbow, “it’s all your servant's fault; your stairs are 80 polished, 
it is like walking on glass.”——“ Are you hurt, sir ?” coldly asked Morrel. 

“I believe not. But what are you about there? you were writing.” 

“] p?——-“ Your fingers are stained with ink.” 

“ Ah, true, I was writing. I do sometimes, soldier though I am.” 

Monte-Cristo advanced into the room; Maximilian was obliged to 
let him pass, but he followed him. “ You were writing ?” said Monte- 
Cristo, with a searching look. ; 

“ | have already had the honour of telling you I was,” said Morrel. 

The count looked around him, “ Your pistols are beside your desk,” 
said Monte-Cristo, pointing with his finger to the pistols on the table. 

“] am on the point of starting on a journey,” replied Morrel, dis- 
dainfully———“ My friend !” exclaimed Monte-Cristo, in a tone of exqui- 
site sweetness,——* Sir ??——“‘ My friend, my dear M de nct 
make a hasty resolution, I entreat you” 
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“LT make 4 basty resolution ?” said Morrel, shrugging his shoulders; 
“is there anything extraordinary in a journey P?——“ Maximilian,” sai: 
the count, “let us both lay aside the mask we have assumed. You no 
more deceive me with that false calmness than I impose upon you wit 
my frivolous solicitude. You can underStand, can you not, that to bave 
acted as I have done, to have broken thse windows, to have intruded 
on the solitude of a friend—you can understand, that to have done al! 
this I must have been actuated by real uneasiness, or rather by a 
terrible conviction. Morrel, you are going to destroy yourself!” _ 

“Indeed, count !” said Morrel, shuddering: “what has put this inte 
your head P?——-“ I tell you that you are about to destroy yourself,” 
continued the count, “and here is the proof of what I say ;” and ap- 
proaching the desk he removed the sheet of paper which Morrel had 
placed over the letter he had begun, and took the latter in his hands. 

Morrel rushed forward to tear it from him. But Monte-Cristo, par- 
ceiving his intention, seized his wrist with his iron grasp. “ You wish 
to destroy yourself,” said the count ; “ you have written it.”——“ Well !” 
said Morrel, changing his expression of calmness for one of violence; 
“well! and if I do intend to turn this pistol against myself, who shall 
prevent me? who will dare prevent me? All my hopes are blighted 
my heart is broken, my life a burden, everything around me is sad an 
mournful; earth has become distasteful to me, and human voices dis- 
tract me. It is a mercy to let me die, for if I live I shall lose my 
reason and become mad. When, sir, I tell you all this with tears of 
heartfelt anguish, can you reply that I am wrong, can you prevent my 

utting an end to my miscrable existence? ‘Tell me, sir, could you 

ve the courage to do so P” ; ; 

“Yes, Morrel,” said Monte-Cristo, with a calmness which contrasted 
strangely with the young man’s excitement; “yes, l would do so.” 

“You!” exclaimed Morrel, with increasing anger and reproach ; “ you, 
who have deceived me with false hopes, who have cheered and southed 
me with vain promises, when |] might, if not have saved her, at lcust 
have seen her die in my arms! you, who pretend to understand every 
thing, even the hidden sources of knowledge! you, who enact the purt of 
a guardian angel upon earth, and could not even find an antidote to a 
poison administered toa young girl! Ah! sir, indeed you would inspire 
me with pity, were you not hateful in my eyes.”——‘“ Morrel !——”’ 

“Yes; you tell me to lay aside the mask, and I will do so! Be 
eatisfied! When you spoke to meat the cenitery, | answered you, 
ray heart was softened; when you arrived here, I allowed you to enter. 
Kut since you abuse my confidence, since you have devised a new tor- 
ture after 1 thought I had exhausted them all, then, count of Monte- 
Cristo, my pretended benefactor,—then, couat of Monte-Cristo, the 
universal guardian, be satisfied, you shall witness the death of your 
friend ;” and Morrel, with a maniacal laugh, again rushed towards the 
pistols.———“ And I again repeat, you shall not commit suicide.” 

“Prevent me, then!” replied Morrel, with another struggle, which, 
like the first, failed in releasing him from the count’s iron grasp. 

“T will prevent you.” —— “ And who are you, then, that arrogate t 
yourself this tyrannical right over free and rational beings ?” 

“Who am I?” repeated Monte-Cristo, “ Listen; 1 am the only 
man in the world having the right to say to you,—‘Morrel, your father's 
eon shall not die to-day;’” and Monte-Cristo, with an expression o! 
majesty and sublimity, advanced, with his arms folded, towards tha 
young msa, who, involuntarily overccme by the command of this man, 
recoiled s step. 
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“Why do you mention my father ?” ee he; * why dv you 
mingle a recollection of him with the affairs of to-day ?” —— “ Becausy 
3 am he who saved your father’s life when he wished to destroy himself, 
as you do to-day, — becanse 1 fm the man who sent the purse to your 
your sister, and the Pharaon Jo old Morrel,—because I am the Edmond 
ntés who nursed you, a child, on my knees.” Morrel made another 
step back, staggering, breathless, crushed; then all his edge gave 
way, and he fell prostrate at the feet of Monte-Cristo, Then his 
admirable nature underwent a complete and sudden revulsion ; he rose, 
bounded out of the room, and rushed to the stairs, exclaiming ener- 
getically,—“ Julie! Julie! Emmanuel! Emmanuel!” — 
_Monte-Cristo endeavoured also to leave, but Maximilian would have 
died rather than relax his hold of the handle of the door, which he 
closed upon the count. Julie, Emmanuel, and some of the servants 
ran up in alarm on hearin the ories of Maximilian. Morrel seized 
their hands, and opening the door, exclaimed in a voice choked with 
sobs,—“On your knees! on your kuees! he is our benefactor! the 
saviour of our father! He is——” ; 

He would have added “Edmond Dant'::,” but the count seized his 
arm and prevented him. Julie threw herself into the arms of the count; 
Emmanuel embraced him as a guardian an;.!; Morrel again fell on his 
knees, and struck the ground with his forehead. Then the iron-hearted 
man felt his heart swell in his breast; a flame seemed to rush from his 
throat to his eyes, he bent his head and wept. For a while, nothing 
was heard in the room but a succession of sobs, while the incense from 
their greatful hearts mounted to heaven. Julie bad scarcely recovered 
from her deep emotion when she rushed out of the room, descended to 
the next floor, ran into the drawing-room with childlike joy, and raised 
the crystal globe which covered the purse given by the unknown of the 
Allées de Meillan. Meanwhile, Emmanuel, in a broken voice, said to 
the count, —“Oh ! count, how could you, hearing us so often speak of 
our unknown benefactor, seeing us pay such homage of gratitude and 
adoration to his nemory, how could you continue so long without dis- 
covering yourself to us? Oh, it was cruel to us, and—dare I say it i— 
to you also.”——-“ Listen, my friends.” said the count—“I may call you 
so, since we have really been friends for the last eleven years ; the dis- 
covery of this secret has been occasioned by a great event which you 
must never know. I wish to bury it duriug my whole life in my own 
bosom, but your brother, Maximilian, wrested it from me by a violence 
he repents of now, I am sure.” ‘lhen euroing round, and seeing that 
Morrel, still on his knees, had thrown himself into ao arm-chair, he 

ed in alow voice, pressing Emmanuel’s hand significantly,—* Watch 
over him.”———“ Why so?” asked the young man, surprise. 

“T cannot explain myeelf; but watch over him.” Hmmanuel looked 
round the room and caught sight of the pistols, His eyes rested on 
the arms, and he pointed to them. Monte-Cristo bent his head. Em- 
manuel went towards the pistols, “ Leave them,” said Monte-Cristo. 
Then walking towards Morrel, he took his hand; the tumultuous agita- 
tion of the young man was succeeded by a profound stupor. Julie 
returned, holding in her hands the silken purse, while tears of joy rollad 
down her cheeks, like dewdrops on the rose. ; 

“ Here is the relic,” she said; “do not think it will be lees dear to us 
now we are acquainted with our benefactor!” ——“ My child,” said 
Monte-Cristo, colouring, “ allow me to take back that purse ? Since you 
now know my esas I wish to be remembered alone through the affeo- 
finn I hope you will grant me.” ; 
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“"Oh!” said Julie, pressing the purse to her heart; “no, no, I beseech 
you do not take it; for some unhappy day you will leave us: will you 
not ?”-——“ You have guessed rightly, madame,” replied Monte-Crista 
pomarin B “in a week I shall have left tigs country, where so many per- 
sons who merit the vengeance of Heavef lived happily, while my father 
perished of hunger and grief.” While announcing his departure, the 
count fixed his eyea on Morrel, and remarked that the words, “I shall 
have left this country,” had failed to rouse him from his lethargy. He 
then saw that he must make another struggle against the griet of his 
friend, and taking the hands of Emmanuel and Julie, which he pressed 
within his own, he said, with the mild authority of a father,—“ My kind 
friends, leave me alone with Maximilian.” Julie saw the means offered 
of carrying off her precious relic, which Monte-Cristo had forgotten. 
She drew her husband to the door. “ Let us leave them,” she said. 

The count was alone with Morrel, who remained motionless as a statue. 

“Come,” said Monte-Cristo, touching his shoulder with his finger, 
“are you aman again, Maximilian.” ——“ Yes; for I begin to suffer 
again.” The count frowned, apparently in gloomy hesitation. 

“Maximilian, Maxmilian,” he said, “the ideas you yield to are un- 
worthy of a Christian.” 

“O, do not fear, my friend,” said Morrel, raising his head, and smiling 
with a sweet expression on the count. “} shall no longer attempt my 
life."——-“ Then we are to have no more pistols, no more arms?” 

“No, I have found a better remedy for my grief then either a bullet 
or knife.”——-* Poor fellow !—what is it ?” 

“ My grief will kill me of itself..——“ My friend,” said Monte-Cristo, 
with an expression of melancholy equal to his own, “listen to me; one 
day, in a moment of despair like yours, since it led to a similar resolu- 
tion, I, like you, wished to kill myself: one day, your father, equally 
desperate, wished to kill himself too. If any one had said to your father 
at the moment he raised the pistol to his head—if any one had told me, 
when in my prison I pushed back the food I had not tasted for three 
days—if any one had said to either of us then, ‘Live! the day will come 
when you will be happy, and will bless life; no matter whose voice had 
spoken, we should have heard him with the smile of doubt, or the 
anguish of incredulity ; and yet how many times has your father blessed 
tife while embracing you! how often have I myself ——” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Morrel, interrupting the count, “you had only 
lost your liberty, my father had only lost his fortune, but I have lost 
Valentine.*———“ Look at me,” said Monte-Criato, with that expression 
which sometimes made him so eloquent and persuasive, — “ look at me, 
there are no tears in my eyes, nor is there fever in my veins, yet I see 
you suffer—you, Maximilian, whom I love as my ownson. Well, does 
not this tell you that in grief asin life, there is always something to 
look forward to beyond ? Now, if 1 entreat, if I order yeu to live, 
Morrel, it is in the conviction that one day you will thank me for 

wing preserved your life.” 

“Oh, Heavens!” said the young man; “oh, Heavens! what are yon 
saying, count? Take care. But, perhaps, you have never loved!” 

“Child!” replied the count. ; 

“I mean, as I love. You see I have been a soldier ever since I at- 
tained manhood; I reached the age of twenty-nine without loving, for 
none of the feelings 1 before tnen experienced merit the appellation of 
love: well, at twenty-nine I saw Valentine; during two years J have 
joved her, during two years I have seen written in her heart as ins 
Sook all the virtues of a daughter and wife. Count, to possess Valen- 
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tine, would have been a happiness too infinite, too ecstatic, too = 
too divine for this world, since i¢ has been denied me; but with 
Valentine the earth is desolate.” 

“J have teld you to hope,” seid the count. 

“Then have a care, I repeaj, for you seek to persuade me, and if 
you succeed, I should lose my reason, for 1 should hope that I could 
again behold Valentine” The count smiled. “ My friend, my father,” 
said Morrel, with excitement, “have a care, I again repeat, for the 
power you wield over me alarms we. Weigh your words before you 
speak, for my eyes have already become brighter, and my heart re- 
bounds; be cautious, or you will make me believe in supernatural 
agencies. I must obey you; so in mercy be cautious.”——“ Hope, my 
friend,” repeated the count. ; 

“Ah!” paid Morrel, falling from the height of excitement to the 
abyss of despair—“ah! you are playing with me, like those good or 
rather selfish mothers who soothe their children with honied words, 
because their screams annoy them. No, my friend, I was wrong to 
vaution you; do not fear, I will bury my grief so deep in my heart, I 
will disguise it so, that you shall not even care to sympathise with me. 
Adieu, my friend, adieu.”——“ On the contrary,” said the count, “ after 
this time you must live with me—- you must not leave me; and in 
week we shall have left France behind us.” 

“ And you still bid me hope.” ; 

“T tell you to hope, because I have a method of curing you.” 

“Count, you render me sadder than before, if it be possible. You 
think the resuii of this blow has been to produce an ordinary grief, and 
you would cure it by an ordinary remedy, change of sceve.” And 
Morre)] dropped his head with disdainfu) incredulity. “ What can I say 
more?” asked Monte-Cristo: “1 have confidence in the remedy I pro- 
pose, and only ask you to permit me to assure you of its eflicacy. 

“Count, you prowote my agony.”———“ Then,” said the count, “ your 
feeble spirit will not even grant me the trial I request? Come! do 
you know of what the count of Monte-Cristo is capable ? do you know 
that he holds terrestrial beings under his control? nay, that he can 
simoet work a miracle! Well! wait forthe miracle I hope to accom- 
piso, oOr——— 

“Or?” repeated Morrel.——“ Or, tuke care, Morrel, lest I call you 
wungrateful.”——* Have pity on me, count!” 

“fT feel so much pity towards you, Maximilian, that—listen to me 
attentively—if I do not cure you in a month, to the day, to the very bour, 
mark my words, Morrel, 1 will place louded pistols before you, and a 
cup full of the deadliest Itahan poison—a poison, more sure and prompt 
than that which has killed Valentine.”———“ Will you promise me ? ” 

“Yes; for I am a man, and have suffered like yourself, and also con- 
templated suicide; indeed, often since misfortune has left me, I have 
longed for the delights of an eternal sleep.”—-—“ But you are sure you 
will promise me this?” said Morrel, intoxicated. “I not only promise, 
but swear it,” said Monte-Cristo, extending his hand. 

“Iu a month then, on your honov., if I am not consoled, you will 
let me take my life into my own hands, and whatever may happen, you 
will not call me ungrateful ?”——“In a month, to the day; the very 
hour and the date is a sacred one, Maximilian. I do not know whether 
vou remember that this is the 5th of September; it is ten years to-day 
since I saved your father’s life, who wished to die.” Morrel seized the 
count’s hand and kissed it; the count allowed him to pay the hom 
be felt due to him. “Ina month you will find on the table, as whi? 
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we snall be then sitting, good pistols and a delicious draaght; but on 
me othe hand, you must promise me not to attempt your life before 
al time. 

“Oh! I also swear it.” eg tony isto drew the oung man towards 
him, and pressed him for some time to Bis heart. “ And now,” he said, 
“ after aay. you will come and live wHh me; you can ocoupy Hay- 
dée’s apartmen and my daughter will at least be replaced by my son.” 
——*“ Haydée ?” said Morrel, “ what has become of her?” 

“ She de last Fela To leave you P ” 
“To wait forme. Hold yourself ready then to join me at the Champs 
Elysées, and lead me out of this house without any one seeing my 


departure.” Maximilian hung his head, and obeyed with e 
reverence. 
TEED 
CHAPTER CVI. 
The Division. 


THE first floor of the house in the Rue Saint-Germain-des-Prés, 
chosen by Albert and Madame de Moroerf for their residence, consisting 
of one room, was let to a very mysterious person. This was a man 
whose face the concierge himself had never seen; for in the winter his 
chin was buried in one of those large red handkerchiefs worn by gentle- 
men’s coschmen on a cold night, and in the summer he madea point of 
always blowing his nose just as he approached the door. Contrary to 
custom, this gentleman had not been watched, for as the report ran that 
he was a person of high rank, and one who would allow no impertinent 
interference, his incognito was strictly respected. His visite were toler- 
ably regular, though occasionally he appeared a little before or after his 
time, but generally, both in summer and winter, he took possession of 
his apartment about four o’clock, though he never speat the night there. 
At half-past three in the winter the fire was We by the 
servant, who had the superintendence of the little apartment; and in 
the summer ices were placed on the table at the same hour. At four 
o’clock, as we have already stated, the mysterious personage arrived. 
Twenty minutes afterwards a carriage stopped at the house, a lady 
alighted in a black or dark-blue dress, and always thickly veiled ; she 

like a shadow through the lodge, and ran up-stairs without a 
sound escaping under the touch of her light foot. No ane ever asked 
her where she was going. Her face, therefore, like that of the gentle- 
man, was pees unknown to the two concierges, who were, perhaps, 
unequalled throughout the capital for discretion. We need not says 
stopped at the first floor. Then she tapped at a door in a peculiar - 
ner, whioh, after being opened to admit her, was again fastened, and all 
was done, The same precautions were used in leaving as on entering 
the house, The lady always left first; and stepping into her it 
drove away, sometimes towards the right hand, sometimes the left; 
then, about twenty minutes afterwards, the gentleman would also leave, 
buried in his cravat or concealed by his handkerchief. ; 

The day after Monte-Cristo had called upon Danglars, the mysterious 
lodger entered at ten o’clock in the morning instead of four in the 
afternoon. Almost directly afterwards, without the usual interval of 
time, a hackney-coach arrived, and the veiled lady ran hastily up-staizs. 
The door opened, but before it could be closed, the lady exclaimed :— 
“Oh, Lucien ! oh, my friend!” The concierge, therefore, beard for the 
Are ime thet the lodgers mame was Lacien; still, as he was the vev 
¥ 
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perfection of a doorkeeper, he made up his mind not to tell his wife. 

Well, what is the matter, my dear? the gentleman whose 
name the lady’s agitation revealed ; “tell me what is the matter.”—— 
*Qh, Lucien ! can I confide in you?” ; 

* Of course, you know you on do so. But what can be the piatter ? 
Your note of this morning hag completely bewildered me. This preci- 
pifation—this disordered meeting.—Come, ease me of my anxiety, or 
else frighten me at once.”——* Lucien ! a great event has happened ! ” 
aid the lady, glancing inquiringly at Lucien,—“ M. left last 


! 
Left !—M. Danglars left! ‘Where is he gone to?” 

“I do not know.” 

“ What do you mean? Is he gone intending not to return ?” 

“Undoubtedly: at ten o’clock at night his horses took him to the 
barrier of Charenton; there a post-chaise was waiting for him—he 
entered it with his valet-de-chambre, saying that he was going to Fon- 
tainebleau.”——“ Then what did you mean-———” 

“Stay !—he left a letter for me.”———“ A letter?” 

“Yes; read it.” And the baroness took from her, pocket a letter 
whiotr she gave to Debray. Debray paused a moment before readin 
as Wf trying to guess ite contents, or, perhaps, while making up his 
how to aot, whatever it might contain, No doubt his ideas were ar. 
ratiged in a few minutes, for he began reading the letter which caused 
coun uneasiness in the heart of the baroness, and which ran cs 
0 — 


“ Madame and most faithful wifo.” 


Debray mechanically sto and looked at the baroness, whose face 
beoame covered with rica Read,” she said. 
Debray continued :— 


“When you receive this, you will no longer have a busoand! Oh! 
you heed not be alarmed, you will only have lost him as you have lost 
your daughter; I mean that I shall be travelling on one of the thirty 
or forty roads leading out of France. I owe you some orp apatous for 
my conduct, and as you are a woman that can perfectly understand 
me, _I will give them. Listen, then: I this morning received five 
millions, which I paid away; almost directly afterwards another 
demand for the same sum was presented to me; I postponed this 
oreditor till to-morrow, and I intend leaving to-day, to escape that 
toemorrow, which would be rather too unpleasant for me to endure, 
You understand this, do you not, my most precious wife? I you 
understand this, because you are as conversant with my affairs as I am; 
indeed, I think you understand them better, since I am ignorant of 
what has become of a considerable portion of my fortune, once ¥ 
tolerable, while I am sure, madame, that you are perfectly acquainte 
with ét.:'¥or women ‘have infallible instincts; they can ( ren explain 
the' Marvellous by ‘an alggbraic calculation they have invented; but I, 
who'only-andérstandl tip own Syures, know nothing more than 
sne day these figures 'decdived ine. Lave you admired the rapidity of 
my fallP Have you been slightly dazzled at the sudden fusion of my 
mgote? I confess | have seen nothing but the fire; let us hope you 
have found vonie gold amongst the ashes, With this consoling idea, I 
leave you, madame, ‘and most prudent wife, without any conscientious 
reproacii for abando you: you ye fri dy lof, and the sakes I 
hove nlrendy mentioned, and, abdve-all, the ‘hasten to restore 
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to. yos. And here, madame, I must add another word of explanation, 
So.long as I hoped you were working for the good of our house and for 
the fortune of our daughter, I philosophically olesed my eyes; but as 
ou have transformed that house into a vast ruin, I will not be the 
oundation of another man’s fortune. u were rich when I married 
but little res * Exouse me for ng 80 very candidly; but 

ea is intended only for ourselves, I do not see why f should weigh 
my words. I have augmented our fortune, and it has continued to 
increase during the last fifteen years, till extraordinary and unezpected 
catastrophes have suddenly overturned it, without any fault of mine, I 
can honestly declare. You, madame, have only sought to increase your 
own, and Iam convinced you have succeeded. I leave you, therefore, 
as I took you, rich, but little respected. Adieu! I also intend from 
this time to work on my own account. Aocoept my acknowledgments 

the example you have set me, and which I intend following, 
Your very devoted husband 
“Bazon Danetars.” 


The baroness had watched Debray while reading this long and painful 
letter, and saw him, notwitetanding his self-oontrol, change colour once 
or twice. When he had ended the perusal, he folded the letter, and 
resumed his pensive attitude. “ Well?” asked Madame Danglars, wi’h 
an anxiety easy to be understood. 

“ Well, madame ?” unhesitatingly repeated Debray. 

“ With what ideas does that letter inspire you?” 

“Oh, it is simple enough, madame; it inspires mo with the idea that 
M. Danglars has left suspiciously.” 

“ Certainly; but is this all you have say tome?” — 

“I do not understand you,” said Debray, with freesing coldness, 

“He is gone! Gone, never to return! ; 

“Oh, madame! do not think that!”~———-"I tell you he will never 
return; I know his character, he is inflexible in any resolutions formed 
for his own interests. If he could have made any use of me, he would 
have taken me with him: he leaves me in Paris, as our separation will 
conduce to bis benefit; therefore be has gone, and I am free for ever,” 
added Madame Danglars, in the same supplicating tone. Debray, 
instead of answering, allowed her to remain in an attitude of nervous 
inquiry. “Well!” she said at length, “do you not answer me?” 

I have but one question to cTpe pone at do you intend to do P” 

“ 1 was going to ask you,” replied the baroness with a beating heart. 

“Ah! then, you wish to ask advice of me?” 

“Yes; I do wish to ask your advice,” said Madame Danglars, with 
anxious expectation. ——“ Then if you wish to take my advice,” said the 
young man, coldly, “ I would recommend you to travel.” 

“T> travel !” she murmured.——“Certainly ; as M. Dangers says, you 
are rich, and perfectly free. In my opinion, a withdrawal from Paris is 
absolutely necessary after the double catastrophe of Mademoiselle 
Danglars’ broken contract and M. Danglars’ disappearance. The world 
will think you abandoned and poor; for the wife of a bankrupt would 
never be forgiven, were she to keep up the appearance of rag 
You have only to remain in Paris for about a fortm ht, telling the 
world you are abandoned, and relating the details of this desertion to 
your best friends, who will svon spread the report. Then you can quit 
your house, leaving hg wels, and giving ap your jointure, and 
every one’s mouth will be filled with praises of your disinterestednom. 
They wili know you are dmc a nk you alen poor; for I alons 
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know your real financial position, and am quite ready to give up my 
accounts as an honest partner.” The dread with which the barones, 
pale and motionless, listened to this, was equalled by the calm indiffer- 
ence with which Debray had spoken. “ Deserted!” she repeated; “ah, 
yes, Lam, indeed, deserted! You are right, sir, and no one can doubt 
my position.” These were th only words uttered by the proud and 
violent woman. 

“But then you are rich,—very rich indeed,” continued Debray, 
taking out some papers from his pocket-book, which he spread upon the 
table. Madame Danglars saw them not; she was fully engaged im still- 
ing the beatings of her heart, and restraining the tears which were 
ready to gush forth. At length a sense of dignity prevailed, and if she 
cid not entirely master her agitation, she at least succeeded in prevent- 
ing the fall of a single tear. “Madame,” said Debray, “it is nearly six 
months since we have been associated. You furnished a principal of 
100,000 francs. Our partnership began in the month of April. In May 
we commenced operations, and in the course of the month gained 
450,000 francs. In June the profit amounted to 900,000. In July we 
added 1,700,000 francs: it was, you know, the month of the Spanish 
bonds, In Aupuee we leat 800,000 francs at the beginning of the month, 
but on the 18th we made up for it, and we now find that our accoun 
reckoning from the first day of partnership up to yesterday, when 
closed them, showed a capital of 2,400,000 francs, that is 1,200,000 ior 
each of us. Now, madame,” said Debray, delivering up his accounts in 
the methodical manner of a stockbroker, “there are still 80,000 france, 
the interest of this money, in my hands.” 

“ But,” said the baroness, “I thought you never put the money out 
to interest.”-——“ Excuse me, madame,” said Debray, coldly, “I had 
your permission to do so, and I have made use of it. There are, then, 
40,000 francs for your share, besides the 100,000 ycu furnished me to 
begin with oar in all, 1,840,000 francs for your portion. Now, 
madame, I took the precaution of drawing out pr money the day 
before yesterday; it is not long ago, you see, and I might be suspected 
of continually expecting to be called on to deliver up my accounts, 
There is your money, half in bank-notes, the other half in cheques 
payable to the bearer. I say there, for as I did not consider my house 
safe enough, nor lawyers sufficiently discreet, and as landed hd ited 
carries evidence with it, and, moreover, since you have no right to 
possess anything independent of your husband, I have kept this sum, 
uow your whole fortune, in a chest concealed under that closet, and, 
for greater security, I myself fastened it in. Now, madame,” continued 
Debray, first opening the closet, then the chest,— now, madame, here 
are 800 notes of 1,000 francs each, resembling, as you see, a large book 
bound in iron ; to this I add a dividend of 25,000 francs; then, for the 
odd cash, making, I think, about 110,000 francs, here is a cheque upon 
my banker, who, not being M. Danglars, will pay you the amount, you 
may rest assured.” Madame Danglars mechanically took the cheque, 
the dividend, and the heap of bank-notes. This enormous fortune 
made no great appearance on the table. Madame Danglars, with tear- 
less eyes, ut with her breast heaving with concealed emotion, placed 
the bank-notes in her bag, put the dividend and cheque into her 
vocket-book, and then, standing pale and mute, awaited one kind word 
cf consolation. But she waited in vain. : 

“ Now, madame,” said Debray, “ you have a splendid fortune, an 
income of about 60,000 livres a year, which is enormous for a woman 
vho cannot keep an establishment bere iors year, at least. You will 
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bs able to indulge all your fancies; besides, should you find your 
income insufficient, you can, for the sake of the past, madame, make 
ure of mine; and I am ready to offer you all I possess, on loun.’ 

“Thank you, sir,—thank you,” replted the baroness; “ you forget 
that what be have just paid me is m&ch more than a poor woman 
rogues, who intends for some time, at least, to retire from the world.”’ 

_Debray was, for a moment, surprised, but immediately recovering 
himself, he bowed with an air which seemed to convey,— 

“ As you please, madame.” 

Madame Danylars had, until then, perhaps, hoped for something ; but 
when she saw the careless bow of Debray, and the glance by which it was 
eccompanied, together with his significant silence, she raised her head, 
and, without passion, or violence, or even hesitation, ran down stairs, 
disdaining to address a last farewell to one who could thus part from 
her. “Bah!” said Debray, when she had left; “these are fine projects ! 
she will remain at home, read novels, and speculate at cards, since she 
can no longer do so on the Bourse.” Then taking up his account-book 
he cancelled, with the greatest care, all the amounte he had just pai 
away. “I have a million and 60,000 francs remaining,” he said. “ What 
& pity Mademoiselle de Villefort is dead! She suited me in every 
respect, and I would have married her.” And he calmly waited till 
the twenty minutes had elapsed after Madame Danglars’ departtre 
before he left the house. During this time be occuvied himself in 
making figures, with his watch by his side. 

Asmodeus—that diabolical personage, who would have been created 
by every fertile imagination, if le Sage had not acquired the priority 
in his chef-d’auvre,—would have enjoyed a singular spectacle, if he had 
lifted up the roof of the little house in the Rue Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés, while Debray was casting up his figures, Above the room in 
which Debray had been dividing two millions and a half with Madame 
Danglars was another, inhabited by persons who have played too pro- 
minent a part in the incidents we have related for their appearance not 
to create some interest. Mercédés and Albert were in that room. 
Meroédés was much chan within the last few days; not that, even 
in her days of fortune, she had ever dressed with that magnificent 
display which makes us no longer able to recognize 8 woman when she 
appears in a plain and simple attire; nor, indeed, had she fallen into 
that state of depression where it is impossible to conceal the garb of 
misery; no, the chauge in Mercédés was, that her eye no longer 
sparkied, her lips no longer smiled, and there was now a hesitation 
in uttering the words which formerly fell so fluently from her ready 
wit. It was not poverty which had broken her spirit; it was not 
a want of courage which rendered ber poverty burdensome. Mercédés 
descended from the exalted position she had occupied, lost in the sphere 
she had now chosen, like a person passing from a room splendidly 
lighted into utter darkness; Meroédés appeared like a queen, fallen 
from her palace to a hovel, and who, reduced to strict necessity, oould 
neither become reconciled to the earthen vessels she was herself forced 
to place upon the table, nor to the humble pallet which succeeded hor 
bed. The beautiful Catalan and noble countess had lost both her 
proud glance and charming smile, because she saw nothing but misery 
around her: the walls were hung with one of those gray papers whicn 
economical landlords choose as not likely to show the dirt; the floor 
was uD ted; the furniture att the attention to the poor 
attempt at luxury; indeed, everything offended the eyes acoustomed 4 
refinement and elegance, 
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Madame de Morcerf had lived there since leaving her hotel; the con 
tinual silence of the spot oppressed her; still, seeing that Albert con- 
tinually watched her countenanoe, to judge the: state of her feelings 
she constrained herself to assujie a monotonous smile of the lips alone 
which, contrasted with the sweet and beaming expression that-usually 
shone from her eyes, seemed like “ mooaliget on a statue,”—yieldi 
light without warmth, Albert, too, was il at ease: the remains 
luxury prevented his sinking into his actual position. If he wished to 
go out without gloves, his hands appeared too white; if he wished to 
walk through the town, his boots seemed too highly polished. Yet those 
two noble and intelligent creatures, united by the indissosuble ties of 
maternal and filial love, had succeeded in tacitly understanding one 
another, and economising their stores; and Albert had been able to tell 
his mother without extorting a change of countenance,—“ Mother, we 
have no more money.” Mercédés had never known sree ( she had 
often, in her youth, spoken of poverty, but between want and necessity, 
though synonymous words, there is a wide difference. Amongst the 
Catalans, Meroédés wished for a thousand things, but still she never 
really wanted any. So long as the nets were they caught fish ; 
and so long as they sold their fish, they were able to buy thread for new 
nets. And then, shut out from friendship, having but one affection, 
which could not be mixed up with her ordinary pursuite, she thought 
of herself—of no one but herself. Upon the little she earned she lived 
_ a as she could ; now there were two to be supported, and nothing 

ive upon, 

Winter approached. Mercédés had no fire in that cold and naked 
room ; she, who was accustomed to stoves which heated the house from 
the hall to the boudoir—she had not even one little flower; she, whose 
apartment had been a conservatory of costly exotics. But she had her 
son. Hitherto the excitement of fulfilling a duty had sustained them. 
Excitement, like enthusiasm, sometimes renders us unconscious to the 
things of earth. But the excitement had calmed down, and they felt 
themselves obliged to descend from dreams to reality; after having 
exhausted the ideal, they found they must talk of the actual. 

_ “Mother!” exclaimed Albert, just as Madame Danglars was descend- 
ing the stairs, “ let us reckon our riches, if you please; I want a capital 
to build my plans upon.” 

“ Capital—nothing !” replied Meroédés, with a mournful smile. 

“No, mother,— capital 3,000 francs. And I have an idea of our 
leading a delightful life bape this 3,000 francs.” 

“Child!” sighed Mercédés.——“ Alas! dear mother !” said the young 
man, “J have unhappily spent too much of your money not to know 
the value of it. These 8,000 francs are enormous, and I intend building 
upon this foundation a miraculous certainty for the future.” 

“You say this, my dear boy; but do you vhink we ought to accept 
these 8,000 francs ?” said Mercédée colouring. " 
__.“T think eo,” answered Albert, in a firm tone. * We will them 
; the more readily, since we have them not here; you know they are 

buried in the garden of the little house in the Allées de Meillan, ut 
Marseilles. With 200 franos we can reach Marseilles.” 
=e ana ne Sal raping th 
-as for ave made inquiries ng the diligences 
and steam-boata, and my caloulations are made. You wit teke your 
piace in the coupé to Chilons. You see, mother, I treat you hand- 
somely for thirty-five francs.” vt Fas 
Albert then took a pen, and wrote :— 
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“ Cou thirty-five francs ® e ® es t 

From Chalons to Lyons you will go on by the steam- 

boat—siz francs . «he ele 

From Lyons to Avignon (still by boat), sixteen 

os e 2 e e e e e e e 

From Avignon to Marseilles, seven francs é. 8 
Expenses on the road, about fifty francs .  . le , 

“Tol . « _. 114 frp” 

“Let us put down 120,” added Albert, smiling. “You see I am 
generous; am I not, mother ?” 

“But you, my poor child ?” 

“I! do you not see I reserve eighty francs for myself? A young man 
does not require luxuries ; besides, | know what travelling is.” 

“ With a post-chaise and valet-de-chambre P” a Se 

“ Any way, mother.” 

“Well, be it so. But these 200 francs ?”———" Here they and 
900 more besides. See, I have sold my watch for 100 francs, and the 
guard and seals for 800. How fortunate the sponser trol worth 
more than the watch. Still the same story of superfluities! Now I 
think we are rich, since, instead of the 114 france we require for the 
journey, we find ourselves in possession of 250,” ; 

“But we owe something in this house P”——“ Thirty francs; but I 
pay that out of my 150 francs; that is understood; and, as I require 
only eighty francs for my journey, you see I am overwhelmed with 
luxury. But that is not all. bie o you say to this, mother P” 

And Albert took out of a little pocket-book with golden clasps, a 
remnant of his old fancies, or perhaps a tender souvenir from one, of 
those mysterious and veiled ladies who used to knock at his little door,— 
Albert took out of this pocket-book a note of 1,000 francs, 

“What is this?” asked Meroédés, 

* A thousand francs.” 

“But whence have you obtained them !”——* Listen to me, mother, 
and do not yield too much to agitation.” And Albert, rising, kissed his 
mother on both cheeks, then stood looking at her. “ You cannot imagine 
mother, how beautiful I think you!” said the young im 
with a Oper feeling of filal love. “You are, ind the most 
beautiful and most noble woman I ever saw!” 

“ Dear child!” said Mercédés, endeavouring in vain to restrain a tear 
which glistened in the corner of her eye. “Indeed, you only wanted 
misfortune to change my love for you to admiration. I am not unbappy 
while I my son !”-———“ Ah! just so,” said Albert; “here begins 
the tna. Do you know the decision we have come to, mother !” : 

“Have we me to any ?”——“ Yes; it is decided that ha are to live 
at Marseilles, ana <“et 1 am t&. eave for Africa, where I will earn for 
myself the right to use .-* p’se I now bear, instead of the one | have 
thrown aside.” Meroédés «“ghed. “ Well, muther! I yesterday en- 
gazed myself in the Spahir.’ added the young man, lowering his eyea 
with a certain feeling of s’ ame, for even te was unvopscious of the aub- 
limity of his self-abaser.ent, “I thought my body was my sick and 
that { might sell it. J boda took the place of another. I sold my- 
self for more than 7, thought | was w * he added, attempting to 
unile; “I fetched 4,000 francs.” . i 

“Then these 1,00 france——” said Mercédés, shuddering— 

* Are the half of the mum, mother; the other will be paid in a year.” 
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Mercédés raised her eyes to heaven with an expression it would be 
impossible to describe, and tears, which had hitherto been restrained, 
now yielded to her emotion, and ran down her cheeks. 

“The price of his blood !” she. murmured. _ 

“ Yes, if I am killed,” said¢Albert, laughing. “But I assure you 
mother, I have a strong intention of defending my person ; and I never 
felt half so strong an inclinatjon to live as at present.” 

“ Merciful Heavens !”———“ Besides, mother, why should you_make 
up your mind that I am to be killed? Has Lamoriciére, that Ney of 
the South, been killed? Has Changarnier been killed? Has Bedeaa 
been killed? Has Morrel, whom we know, been killed? Think a 
your {7 mother, when you see me return with an embroidered uni- 
form! i declare, I expect to look magnificent in it, and chose that 
regiment only from vanity.” Mercédés sighed while endeavouring to 
smile : the devoted mother felt she ought not to allow the whole weight 
of the sacrifice to fall upon her son. “ Well! now you understand, 
mother !” continued Albert; “here are more than 4,000 francs settled 
on you; mpon these you can live at least two years.”———“ Do you think 
so?” said Mercédés. These words were uttered in so mourniul a tone, 
that their real meaning did not escape Albert; he felt his heart beat, 
and, taking his mother's hand within his own, he said, tenderly,— 

* Yes, you will live!” ; 

“I shall live! then you will not leave me, Albert?” _ 

“Mother, I must go,” said Albert, in a firm, calm voice ; “you love 
me too well to wish me to remain useless and idle with you ; besides, I 
have signed.” ——“ Y ou will obey your own wish and the will of Heaven!” 

“ Not my own wish, mother, but reason—necessity. Are we not two 
Geepalning creatures? What is life to you?—Nothing. What is life to 
me P—Very little, without you, mother; for, believe me, but for you, | 
should have ceased to live on the day I doubted my father, and re- 
nounced his name! Well, I will live, if you promise me still to hope; 
and if you grant me the care for your future prospects, you will 
redouble my strength. Then I will go to the governor of Algeria; he 
has a royal neart, and is essentially a soldier; 1 will tell him my gloomy 
story. I will beg him turn his eyes now and then towards me; and if 
he keep his word, and interest himself for me, in six months I shall be 
an officer, or dead. If I am an officer, your fortune is certain, for 1 
shal] have money enough for both; and, moreover, a name we shall 
both be proud of, since it will be our own. If I am killed—well, then 
mother, you can also die, and there will be an end of our misfortunes. 

“ It is well,” replied Mercédés, with her eloquent glance; “you are 
right, my love; let us prove to those who are watching our actions that 
we are worthy of compassion.” ; 

“But let us not yield to gloomy apprehensions,” said the young man; 
“T assure you we are, or rather we shall be, very happy. You are a 
woman at onoe full of spirit and resignation ; I have become simple in 
my tastes, and am without passion, I aoe Once in service, I-shall be 
rich—onoe in M. Dantés’ house, you be at rest. Let us strive, } 

h you,—let us strive to be cheerful.”——* Yes, let us strive, for 
you oug t to live, and to be happy, Albert.” ; 

“ And so our division is made, mother,” said the young man, affecting 
ease of mind. “ We ean now part; come, I shall take your place.” 

“ And you, my dear boy ?” 

“T shall stay here for a few days longer; we must acoustom ourselves 
to parting. I want recommendations and some information relative to 
African, 1 will join you again at Marseilles.”——* Well be it 20! let us 
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par said Mercédés, folding round her shoulders the only shaw) she 
ad taken away, and which, accidently, happened to be a valuable blacs 
cashmere. Albert gath up his papers hastily, rang the bell to jy 
the francs he owed to the landlord, and, offering his arm to tn. 
mother, descended the stairs. Som@one was walking down before 
th and person, hearing the ing of a silk dress, turne j 
round. “Debray!” muttered Albert. 

“You, Morcerf!” replied the secretary, resting on the stairs. Curt- 
osity had vanquished the desire of preserving his incognito; and bo 
was recognized. It was, indeed, strange, in this unknown spot, to fin 
the yous man whose misfortunes had made so much noise in Par: 

“Morcerf!” repeated Debray. Then, noticing, in the dim light, the 
still youthful and veiled igure of Madame de Morcerf :—“ Pardon me !” 
he added, with a smile, “I leave you, Albert.” Albert understood lis 
thoughts. “Mother,” he said, turning towards Meroédés, “this is M. 
Debray, secretary of the minister for the interior, once a friend of 
mine.”———“ How, once!” stammered Debray; “what do you mean ? ” 

“TI say s0, M. Debray, because I have no friends now, and I ought 
not tohave any. I thank you for having recognized me, sir.” Debra; 
eaphee forward, and cordially pressed the hand of his interlocutor. 
“ Believe me, dear Albert,” he said, with all the emotion he was capalle 
of feeling, $believe me, I feel deeply for your misfortunes, and if, in 

way, I can serve you, I am yours.”——“ Thank you, sir,” sui: 
Albert, smiling. “In the midst of our misfortunes we are still rich 
enough not to require assistance from any one. We are leaving Paris, 
and when our journey is paid, we shall have 5,000 francs left.” The 
blood mounted to the temples of Debray, who held a million in his 
pocket-book ; and, unimaginative as he was, be could not help reflecting 
that the same house had contained two women, oue of whom, juctly 
dishonoured, had left it poor with 1,500,000 francs under her cloak, 
while the other, unjustly stricken, but sublime in her misfortune, was 
yet rich with a few deniers. This parallel disturbed his usual polite- 
ness; the philosophy he witnessed appalled him; he muttered a few 
words of general civility, and ran down stairs. _ 

That day the minister's clerks and the subordinates had a great deal 
to put up with from his ill-humour. But the same night he found 
himself the possessor of a fine house, situated on the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, and an income of 50,000 livres. The next day, just as 
Debray was signing the deed, that is, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
Madame de Morcerf, after having affectionately embraced her svn, 
entered the coupé of the dinigence, which closed upon her. A man wus 
hidden in Lafitte’s banking-house, behind one of the little arched 
windows which are placed above each desk; he saw Mercédés enter 
the diligence, and he also saw Albert withdraw. Then he passed his 
hand across his forehead, which was clouded with doubt. “Alas!” 
he exclaimed, “ how can I restore the happiness I have taken away from 
these poor innocent creatures? God help me!” 


CHAPTER OVII. 
The Lions’ Den. 
Owns division of La Force, in which the most dangerous and des 
rate prisoners are confined, is called the Court of Saint-Bernard 
Che prisoners, in their expressive language, hare named it the Tons 
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Den, probably because the captives possess teeth which frequertly 
gnaw the bars, and sometimes the k also. It is a prison within 
a prison; the walls are double the thickness of the rest. ‘The gratings 
are, every day, carefully examined by gaclers whote ean pro- 
portions and cold pitiless expiedéion prove them to ‘have ‘been chosen 
to reign over their subjects, from their, superior activity. iptelli- 
gence. The court-yard of this quarter is enclosed by enormous walls, 
over which the eun glances obliquely, when it deigns to penetrate into 
this gulf of moral and physical deformity. On this paved yard are to 
be seen, pacing from morning till night, pale, care-worn, and haggard 
like 90 many shadows, the men whom justice holds beneath the steel 
she is niprd pers There, crouched against the side of the wall which 
attracts and retains the most heat, they may be seen sometimes talkin 
to one another, but more ueaueney alone, watching the door, whi 
sometimes opens to call forth one from the gloomy assemblage, or to 
throw in another outcast from society. 

The Court of Saint-Bernard has its own particular parlour; it is a 
long ajuerss divided by two upright gratings, placed at a distance of 
three feet from one another, to prevent a visitor from shaking hands 
with or passing anything to the prisoners. Itis a wretched, damp, nay, 
even horrible spot, more especially when we vonsider the fearful con- 
ferences which have taken place between those iron bars, And yet, 
frightful though this spot may be, it is oonsidered as a kind of para- 
dise to the men whose days are numbered; it is so rare for them to 
ae vile Den for any other place than the barrier Saint-Jacques 
or the galleys 

In the court which we have attempted to describe, and from which a 
damp vapour was rising, a young man might be seen walking, with his 
hands in his pockete, who had excited much curiosity amongst the 
inhabitants of the “ Den.” The cut of his clothes would have made 
him pass for an elegant man, if thoee clothes had not been torn to 
ribands; still they were not worn, and the fine cloth soon recove 
its gloss in the parts which were still perfect, beneath the careful 
hands of the prisoner, who tried to make it assume the appearance 
of a new coat. He bestowed the same attention upon the cambrio 
front of a shirt, which had considerably changed in cofour since his 
entrance into the prison; and he polished his varnished boots with 
the corner of » handkerchief embroidered with initials surmounted by 
a coronet. Some of the inmates of the “ Lions’ Den” were watching 
the operations of the prisoner’s toilet with considerable interest. “Sve, 
the ap is beautifying himself,” said one of the thieves, 

“ He is naturally very handsome,” said another; and if he had only 
a comb and some pomatum, he would soon eclipse all the gentlemen 
in white kids."——“ His coat looks nearly new, and his boots are 
brilliant. It is pleasant to have such well-dressed brethren : and those 
gendarmes behaved shamefully. What jealousy ! to tear such clothes! ” 

“He ap to be some one of consequence,” said another; “ he 
dresses in first-rate style. And, then, to be here so young! ob! it uw 
splendid!” Meanwhile the object of this hideous admiration ap- 
proached the wicket, against which one of the keepers was leanin 
“Come, sir,” he said, “lend me twenty francs; you will soon be paid; 
you run no risks with me. Remember, I have relations who possess 
more millions than you have deniers. Come, I beseech you, lend 
me twenty franca, so that I may buy a dreasing-gown; if is intoler. 
able always tc be in a ooat and boots! And what a ovat, sir, for a 
prince of the Cavalcanti!” The keeper turned his back, and shrugged 
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be did not even laugh at what would have caused any one 
—— heard so many utter the saine things,—indeed, he 
nothing : 

“Come,” said An “you are a'fokn void of compassion! I will 
you veers your ” This mady the keeper turn round, an¢ 
burst a loud laugh. The . prouers then approached, and formed 
cirole. “I tell you that with Wretched sum,” continued Andrea, 
I could obtain a coat, and a room in which to ‘receive the illustrious 
visitor I am daily oxpecting.”——“* He is right! he is right!” said the 
prisoners; “any one can see he is a gentleman!” 

“ Well, then, lend him the twenty francs,” said the keeper, leaning 
on the other shoulder; “surely you will not refuse a comrade !” 

I am no comrade of these people,” said the young man, proudly; 
“you have no right to insult me thus.” 

“Do you hear him Pf” said the keeper, with a disagreeable smile; “he 
rates you handsomely. Come, lend him the twenty francs—eh!” The 
thieves looked at one another with low murmurs, and a storm gathered 
over the head of ‘the aristocratic prisoner, raised less by his own words 
than by the manner of the keeper. The latter, sure of quelling the 
tempest when the waves became too violent, allowed them to rise to a 
certain pitch, that he might be revenged on the importunate solicitor ; 
and, besides, it would afford him some recreation during the long ah 
The thieves had already approached Andrea,—some peer ong “ La 
savate |—La savate!”*—a cruel operation, which consists in oping 
any comrade who may havo fallen into disgrace, not with an old shoe 
but with an iron-heeled one. Others proposed Panguille, another kind 
of recreation, in which a handkerchief is filled with sand, pebbles, and 
halfpence, when i have them, which the wretches discharge like a 
flail against the head and shoulders of the unhappy sufferer. “ Let us 
horsewhip the fine gentleman!” said others. 

But Andrea, corning towards them, winked his eyes, rolled his tongue 
round his cheeks, and smacked his lips in a manner equivalent tea 
hundred words among the bandite when forced to be silent. It wasa 
masonio sign Caderousse had auc him. He was immediately recog- 
nized as one of them; the handkerchief was thrown down, and the 
iron-heeled shoe replaced on the foot of the wretch to whom it belonged. 
Some voices were heard to say that the gentleman was right; that he 
intended to be civil, in his way, and that they would set the example of 
liberty of conscience ; and the mob retired. The keepor was so stupefied 
at, this scene, that he took Andrea by the hands, and began examining 
his person, attributing the sudden ‘submission of the inmates of the 
Lions’ Den to something more sibstantial than mere fascination. 
Andrea made no resistance, though he protested against it. Suddenly 
® voice was heard at the wicket. “ Benedetto!” exolaimed an sag 
The keeper relaxed his hold. “I am called,” said Andrea, “To the 
parlour!” said the same voice. ; 

“You see some one pays me a visit. Ah, my dear sir, you will see 
whether a Cavalcanti is to be treated like a donimon person!” And 
Andrea, gliding through the court like a black shadow, rushed out 
through the wicket, leaving his comrades, and even the keeper, lost in 
wonder. Certainly a call to the parlour had scarcely astotiistied Andrea 
less than themselves; for the wily youth, dered Seem unde 'of his 
privilege of waiting ta be claimed on his entry into Le Force, had ‘inain- 

ined wvigid silence. “ Everything,” he said, “proves me % bé tinder 
the protection of some fowerful person : this sudden fortuns, thé facility 
-~- © Savete- an old shda. 
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with which I have overcome all obstacles ; an unexpected family and an 
illustrious name awarded to me; gold showered down upon me, and the 
most splendid alliances about to be entered into. An unhappy lapse of 
fortune and the absence of my protector have reduced me, certainly, 
but not for ever. The handfwhich has retreated for a while will be 
again stretched forth to save me, at the very moment when I shall think 
myself sinking into the abyss! Why shouid I risk an imprudent step ? 
It might alienate my protector. He has two means of extricating me 
from this dilemma: the one by a mysterious escape, managed through 
eet & the other by buying off my judges with gold. I will say and 
ra nothing until I am convinced that he has quite abandoned me; and 
en——’ 

Andrea had formed a ran which was tolerably clever. The unfor- 
tunate youth was intrepid in the attack, and rude in the defence. Ile 
had borne with the public prison, and with the privations of all sorts; 
still, by degrees nature, or rather custom, had prevailed, and he suffere 
from being naked, dirty, and hungry. It was at this moment of ennut 
that the inspector's voice called him to the visiting-room. Andree felt 
his heart leap with joy. It was too soon for a visit from the juge 
@ instruction, and too late fur one from the director of the prison, or 
the doctor ;—it must, then, be the visitor he hoped for. Behind the 
grating of the room into which Andrea had been led, he saw, while ls 
eyes dilated with surprise, the dark and intelligent face of M. Ber- 
tuccio, who was also gazing with sad astonishment upon the iron bars, 
the bolted nooene the shadow which moved behind the other grating, 

“ Ah!” said Andrea, deeply affected.—_—“‘ Good morning, Benedettw, 
said Bertuccio, with his deep, hollow voice. ; 

‘You—you !” said the young man, Jorg fearfully around him. 

“Do you not recognize me, unhappy child ?” 

“Silence !—be silent!” said Andrea, who knew the delicate sense of 
hearing possessed by the walls ; “for Heaven’s sake do not speak so loud !” 

“You wish to speak with me alone, do you not?” said Bertuccio. 

“Oh, yes !”——“ That is well!” And Bertuccio, feeling in his pocket, 
signed to a keeper whom he saw through the window of the wicket. 

‘Read !” he said.——‘“ What is that ?* asked Andrea. 

“ An order to conduct you to a room, and to leave you there to talk 
with me.”——“ Oh!” cried Andrea, roe hie lo joy. Then he mentally 
added,—“ Still my unknown protector! I am not forgotten! They 
wish for seorecy, since we are to converse in a private room. I under- 
stand Bertuccio has been sent by my protector.” 

The keeper spoxe for a moment with a superior, then opened the iron 
gates, and conducted Andrea to a room on the first floor. The room was 
whitewashed, as is the custom in seas. but it looked quite brilliant 





to a prisoner, though a stove, a a chair, and a table, formed the 
whole of its sumptuous furniture. Bertuccio sat down upon the chair ; 
Andrea threw himself upon the bed; the keeper retired. 

“Now,” said the steward, “ what have you to tell me?” 

“ And you?” said Andrea-——*“ You speak first.” 

“Ohno! You must have much to tell me, since you have come to 
seek me.”——“ Well, be itso! You have continued your course of 
villany; you have robbed—you have assassinated. 

“Good! If you had me taken to a private room only to tell me this, 
you might have spared yourself the trouble. I know all these thinga 

ut there are some with which, on the contrary, I am not acquainted. 
Let us talk of those, if you please. Who sent you P” 

“Come, come, yor are going on quickly MW. Benedetto! * 
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“ Yea, and to the point! Let us dispense with useless words. Who 
wends you P”———-“ No one.” 

_“ How did you know I was in prison ?”——“I recognised you, some 
time since, as fhe insolent dandy who so gracefully mounted his horse 
in the Champs Elysées.” 

“Oh, the Champs El ! Ah, ah we burn, as they say at some 

me. The Champs Elysées! Come, let us talk a little about my 

ther !"-——-" Who, then, am IP” 

“ You, sir !—you are my adopted father. But it was not you, I pre- 
sume, who placed at my disposal 100,000 francs, which I spent in four 
or five months; it was not you who manufactured an Italian gentleman 
for my father; it was not you who introduced me into the world, and 
bad me invited toa certain dinner at Auteuil, which I fancy I am eating 
at this moment, in company with the moat distinguished people in Paris 
—amongst the rest, with a certain procureur du roi, whose acquaintance 
I did very wrong not to cultivate, for he would have been very useful 
to me just now ;—it was not you, in fact, who bailed me for one or two 
millions, when the fatal discovery of the pot auz roses took place. Come, 
speak, my worthy Corsican, speak !” 

“What do you wish me to say?” 

“TI will help you. You were speaking of the Champs Elysées just 
now, worthy foster-father !”——-“ Well ?” 

“ Well, in the Champs oat berg there resides a very rich gentleman.” 

“ At whose house you robbed and murdered, did you not P” 

“I believe I did.”——‘ The Count of Monte-Cristo P” 

“You have named him. Well,am I to rush into his arms, and strain 
him to my heart, orying, as they do in the dramas, ‘My father! m 
father !’"———“ Do not let us jest,” gravely replied Bertuccio; “an 
dare not to utter that name again as you have pronounced it.” 

“Bah !” said Andrea, a little overcome by the solemnity of Bertuccio’s 
manner, “ why not ?”———-“ Because the person who bears it is too highly 
favoured by Heaven to be the father of such a wretch as you !” 

“ Oh, these are fine words !” 

“ And there will be fine doings, if you do not take care!” ~ 

“Menaces !—I do not fear them. I will say——” | 

“Do you think you are engaged with a pigmy like yourself?” said 
Bertuocio, in so calm a tone, and with so steadfast a look, that Andres 
was moved to the very soul. “ Do you think you have to do witb galley- 
slaves, or novices in the world? Benedetto, you are fallen into terrible 
bands ; they are zeny te open for you—make use of them! Do not 
play with the thunderbolt they have laid aside for a moment, but which 

bey can take u in instantly, if yow attempt to intervept their 
movements.”——" My father—I will know who my father is!” said the 
obstinate youth ; “I will perish if I must, but I wid/ know it. What 
does scandal signify to me? What possessions, what reputation have 
UP You great people always lose eomething by scandal, notwithstanding 
your millions Come, who ir my father ?’ ; 

“I came to tell you.”-—“ Ah !” oried Benedetto, his eyes sparkling 
with Joy, Just then the door opened, and the gaoler, addressing him- 
self to Bertuccio, said,—“ Excuse me, sir, but the juge d’instruction is 
waiting for the prisoner.”-—“ And so closes our interview,” said Andrea 
to the worthy steward; “I wish the troublesome fellow were at the 
devil !”——-“ I will return to-morrow,” said Bertuccio. | 

“Good! Gendarmes, I am at your service. Ah, sir, do leave a few 
crowns for me at: the gate, that I may have some things I am in need 
uf | "===" Jt shall be done.” replied Bertuody. Andrea extended his 
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hand; Bertuocio his own in his pocket, and merely ji a fow 
pieces of money. that’ what I mean,” md Andrea, endeavouring to 
smile, quite overcome by the strange tranquillity of Bertuceio. “ Can 


1 be ived !” he murmured ee re into the oblong and 
vehicle which they call “ the basket.” “ Never mind, we shall see! 
Then, to-morrow !” he ad urning towards Bertuoeio, 

* To-morrow !” replied the steward. 


CHAPTER CVIIL 


Ws remember that the Abbé Busoni remained alone with Noirtier 
in the chamber of death, and that the old man and the priest were the 
guardians of the young girl’s body. Perhaps it was the Christian 
exhortations of the abbé, perhaps his kind charity, perhaps his persna- 
sive words, which had restored the courage of Nortier; for ever since 
he had conversed with the priest, his violent air had yielded toa 
m nation which surp all who knew his excessive affection 
for Valentine. M. de Villefort had not seen his father since the morning 
of the death. The whole establishment had been changed; another 
valetede-chambre was engaged for himself; a new servant for Noirtier ; 
two women had entered Madame de Villefort’s service; in fact, every- 
where, to the concierge and coachmen, new faces were presented to the 
different masters of house, thus widening the division which had 
always existed between the members of the same family. The assizes, 
also, were about to commence; and Villefort, shut up in his room, 
exerted himself with feverish anxiety in drawing up the case against the 
murderer of Caderousse. This affair, like all those in which the Count 
of Monte-Cristo had interfered, caused a great sensation in Paris. The 
proofs were certainly not convincing, since they rested upon a few words 
written by an escaped galley-slave on his deathbed, and who might 
have been actuated by hatred or revenge in acousing his companion. 
But the mind of the Abageacd yi du roi was made up: he felt assured 
that Benedetto was guilty, and he hoped by his skill in conducting this 
aggravated case, to flatter his self-love, which was about the only 
vulnerable point left m his frozen heart. 

The case was therefore prepared owing to the incessant labour of 
Villefort, who wished it to be the first on the list in the coming assizes. 
He had been obliged to seclude himself more than ever, to evade the 
enormous number of applications presented to him for the purpose of 
obtaining tickets of admission to the court on the day of trial. And, 
then, so short a time bad elapsed since the death of poor Valentine, and 
the gloom which overshadowed the house was so recent, that no one 
wondared to see the father so absorbed in his professional duties, which 
were the only meuns he had of dissipating his grief. Once only had 
Villéfort scen his father; it was the day afver that upon which Bertuccio 
had paid hia seoond wieit to Benedetto, when the lutter was to learn his 
father's name. ‘The magistrate, barassed and fatigued, had descended 
to the garden of his hotel, and in a gloomy mood, similar to that in 
which Tarquin lopped off the tallest poppies, he began knocking off with 
his cane the long and dying branches of the rose-trees, which, p 
slong the avenue, seemed like.the speotres of the brilliant flowers which 
had bloomed in the past season. More than onoe he had reached that 
part of the garden where the famous paling stood overlonkmg the 
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ikeorted inclosure; aad always returning by the same path, he recom- 
monced his walk, at the same and with the same gesture, when he 
weidentally turned his eyes Sowards the house, where he heard the 
sound of his son playing noisily, who had returned. from school to spend 
the Sunday and Monday with his mother, While doing so, he observed 
Mi. Noirtier at one of the open windows, here the old man had been 
placed that he might enjoy the last of & sun which yet yielded some 

eat, and was now shining upon the dying flowers and red leaves of the 
creeper which twined round the baloony. 

e eye of the old man was riveted upon a spot which Villefort could 
scarcely distinguish. His glance was so full of hate, of ferocity, and 
savage impatience, that Villefort turned out of the path he had been 
pursuing, to see upon what person this dark look was directed. Then 

e saw beneath a thick clump of linden-trees, which were goreds babar 
of foliage, Madame de Villefort sitting with a book in her band, the 
perusal of which she frequently interrupted to smile open her son, or 
to throw back his elastio ball, which he obetinately threw from the 
drawing-room into the en, Villefort became pale; he understood 
the old man’s meaning. Noirtier continued to look at the same object 
but suddenly his ce was carried from the wife to the husband, an 
Villefort himself to submit to the searching investigation of those 
eyes, which, while changing their object and even their language, had 
lost none of their menacing expression. Madame de Villefort, uncon- 
scious of all those passions that exhausted their fire over her head, at 
that moment held her son’s ball, and was making signs to him to reclaim 
it with a kiss. Edward begged for a long while, the maternal kiss pro- 
bably not offering sufficient recompense or the trouble he must take to 
obtain it; however, at length, he decided, leaped out of the window into 
a cluster of heliotropes and daisies, and ran to his mother, his forehead 
streaming with perspiration. Madame de Villefort wiped bis forehead 
pressed her lips upon it, and sent bim back with the ball in one hand 
and some bonbons in the othev. 

Villefort, drawn by an irresistible attraction, like that of the bird to 
the serpent, walked towards the house. As he approached it Noirtier’s 
ze foflowed him, and his eyes appeared of such a fiery brightness that 

illefort felt them pierce to the depths of his heart. In that earnest 
look might be read a deep reproach, as well as a terrible menace. Then 
Noirtier raised his eyes to heaven, as though to remind his son of a for- 

otten oath. “ It is well, sir,” replied Villefort from below,—* it is well ; 

ave patience but one day longer ; what I have said I will do.” Noirtier 
ap med ny tess words, and turned his eyes with indifference 
to the other side. Villefort violently unbuttoned his great-coat, which 
seemed to strangle him, and g his livid hand across his forehead 
entered bis study. The night was oold and still; the family had all 
retired to rest but Villefort, who alone remained up, and worked till 
five o’olock in the morning, reviewing the last interrugatorics made the 
night before by the juges @’ instruction, compiling the depositions of the 
witnesses, and putting the finishing stroke to the deed of avousatio 
which was one of the most energetic and best conceived of any he b 
yet delivered. 

The next day, Monday, was the first sitting of the assizes. The 
moruing rose bleak and oo , and Villefort saw sue dim gray light 
shine upon the lines he traced in red ink. The magistrate fad 
slept for a short time while the lamp sent forth its final struggles; its 
flic erings awoke him, and he found his fingers as damp and purple as 
though they had been dipped in blood. He opened the window; a 
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brigiit yellow streak crossed the sky, and seemed to divide in half the 
poplars, which stood out in black relief on the horizon. In the clover- 
‘elds beyond the chestnut-trees, a lark was mounting up to heaven 
while pouring out her clear morning song. The damps of the dew bathed 
the head of De Villefort, and refreshed his memory. “To-day,” he said 
with an effort,—* to-day the who holds the knife of justice must 
strike wherever there is guilt.” Involuntarily his eyes wandered towards 
the window of Noirtier’s room, whence he bad seen him the preceding 
night. The curtain was drawn, and yet the image of his father was so 
vivid to his mind that he addressed the closed window as though it had 
teen open, and as if through the opening he had beheld the menacing 
ald man. “ Yes,” he murmured,— yes, be satisfied.” _ 

Hiis head dropped upon his chest, and in this position he paced his 
study; then he threw himself, dressed as he was, upon a sofa, less to sleep 
than to rest his limbs, cramped with cold and study. By degrees ever 
one woke: Villefort, from his study, heard the successive noises whic 
constitute the life of a house: the opening and shutting of doors, the 
ringing of Madame de Villefort’s bell, to summons the waiting-maid, 
wingled with the first shouts of the child who rose full of the enjoyment 
of his age. Villefort also rang; his new valet-de-chambre brought him 
the papers, and with them a cup of chocolate, : 

“What are you bringing me P” said he——“ A cup of chocolate.” 

“T did not ask for it. Who has paid me this attention ?”——“ My 
ynistress, sir. She said you would have to speak a great deal on the case 
of the murder, and that zo8 should take something to keep up your 
ctrength ;” and the valet placed the cup on the table nearest to the sofa, 
which was, like all the rest, covered with papers. The valet then left 
the room. Villefort looked for an instant with a gloomy expression, 
then, suddenly taking it uy with a nervous motion, he swallowed ite 
contents at one draught. It might have been thought that he hoped 
the beverage would be mortal, and that he sought for death to deliver 
him from a duty which he would rather die than fulfil. He then rose 
and paced his room with a smile it would have been terrible to witness. 
The chocolate was inoffensive, for M. de Villefort felt no effects. The 
breakfast-hour arrived, but M. de Villefort was not at table. The valet- 
de-chambre re-entered. : 

“Madame de Villefort wishes to remind you, sir,” he said, “that 
eleven o’clock has just struck, and that the trial commences at twelve.” 

“Well!” said Villefort ; “ what then P” ; 

“Madame de Villefort is dressed: she is quite rest (lass wishes to 
know if she is to accompany you, sir P”——“ Where to 
“Po the Palais.”——" What to do?” ; 

“ My mistress wishes much to be present at the trial."———" Ah !” said 
May be with a startling accent ; “ does she wish that P ”-—The servant 
drew and said,—“ If you wish to f° alone, sir, I will go and tell my 
mistress.” Villefort remained silent for a moment, and dented his pale 
cheeks with his nails, “Tell you mistress,” he at length answored, 
. that I wish we speak to her, and I beg she will wait for me in her own 
room.” ——“* ir. 

“Then come to dress and shave me.”——" Direotly, sir.” The valet- 
de-chambre pecpecere’ almost i ier Sos paring shaved his master, 
assisted him to dress entirely in black. When he had finished, he said,— 
“ My mistress said she should expect you, sir, as soon as you had finished 
dressing.” ——“ Iam going to her.” And Villefort, with his papers under 
his arm, and hat in hand, directed his steps towards the apartment of 
is wife. At the door he paused f-- « moment, to wipa his damp, pale 
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brow. He then eptered tlie room. Madaive ve Villefort was sities n 
sn ottoman, and impatiently turning over the leaves of some newspapurs 
and pamphlets which young Edward, by way of amusing bimseif, was 
icles in pieces before his mother could finish reading them. She was 
dressed to go out, her bonnet was placed beside lier on a chair, and her 
gloves were on her hands. la \ 

“Ah! here you are, sir,” she said, in her naturally calm voice; * birt 
how pale you are! Have you been working ali night? Why did you 
not come down to breakfast? Well, will you take me, or shall I tai + 
Edward?” Madame de Villefort had multiplied her questions in ordet 
to gain one answer, but to all her inquiries M. de Villefort remained 
mute and cold asaetatue. “Edward!” said Villefort, fixing an imny- 
rious glance on the child, “ go and play in the drawing-room, my dear . | 
wish to speak to your mamma.” adame de Villefort shuddered at {):e 
sight of that cold countenance, that resolute tone, and the aw!:!i 
strange preliminaries. Edward raised his head, looked at his moth: 
and then, finding that she did not confirm the order, began cutting «J 
the heads of his leaden soldiers, 

“ Edward !” cried M. de Villefort, so harshly that the child started on 
the carpet, “do you hear me?—Go!” The child, unaccustomed to sucis 
treatment, rose, pale and trembling; it would be difficult to say whether 
his emotion were caused by fear or passion. Lis father went up to hit, 
took him in his arms, and kissed his forehead. “Go,” he said: “go, my 
child.” Edward ran out. M. de Villefort went to the door, which | « 
closed behind the child, and bolted. “ Oh, Heavens!” said the you:y 
woman, endeavouring to read her husband’s inmost thoughts, while a 
smile passed over her countenance which froze the impassibility of 
Villefort. “ What is the matter ?” “Madame, where do you keep 
the poison you generally use ?” said the magistrate, without any intro- 
duction, placing himself between bis wife and the dvor. 

Madame de Villefort must have expericnced somewhat of the sensation 
of a bird which, looking up, sees the murderous spring closed over 113 
head. A hoarse, broken tone, which was neither a cry nor a sh 
escaped from her, while she became deadly pale. “Sir,” she said, “1— { 
do not understand you.” And, as in her first paroxysm of terrur, she 

ad raised herself from the sofa, in the next, stronger very likely than 
the other, she fell down again on the cushions. “I asked you,” con- 
tinued Villefort, in a perfectly calin tone, “ where you conceal the poison 
by the aid of which you have killed my father-in-law, M. de Saint 
Méran, my mother-in-law, Madame de Saint-Méran, Barrois, and my 
daughter Valentine.”——" Ah, sir!” exclaimed Madame de Villefort, 
clasping her hands, “what do you say ?” 

“It is not for you to interrogate, but to answer.” 

“Is it to the judge or to the husband P” stammered Madame de 
Villefort. “To the judge,—to the judge, madame!” It was terrible to 
behold the frightful pallor of that woman, the anguish of her look, the 
trembling of her whole frame. “Ab sir!” she muttered, “ah, sir!” 
aod this was all. ; ; 

“You do not answer, madame!” claimed the terrible interrogato:. 
Then he added, with a smile yet more terrible than his anger, It is 
true, then: you do not deny it!” She moved forward. “And you 
cannot deny it!” added Villefort, extending his hand towards her, as 
though to seize her in the name of justice. “You bave accomplished 
these different crimes with impudent address, but which cuvuld only 
deceive those whose affection for you blinded them. Since the deat 
of Madame do Saint-Méran I have known that a poisoner itved in my 
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house. M.d’Avrigny warned me of it. After the death of Barrots tht 
suspicions were directed towards an angel,—those suspicions which, evca 
when there is no crime, are always alive in my heart: but after the 
cvath of Valentine, there has been no doubt in my mind, madame, and 
rut only in mine, but in those g others; thus your crime, known by 
{0 persons, suspected hy many, will soon become public: and,as I told 
you Just now, you no longer speak to the husband, but to the judge.” 
"he young woman hid her face in her hands. “Oh, sir!” she stammererl, 
“ [ beseech you, do not believe appearances.”———* Are you, then, 8 
«ward P” cried Villefort, in a contemptuous voice, “But I have alwaya 
remarked that poisoners were cowards. Can you be a coward, you who 
lave had the courage to witness the death of two old men and a youn 
girl murdered by you?”-- --“Sir! sir!”——“Can you be a coward ! 
continued Villefort, with increasing excitement, “you who could coun 
one by one, the minutes of four death-agoniesP Yor, who have arrange 
your Infernal] plans, and removed the beverages with a talent and proe- 
cision almost miraculous? Have you, then, who have calculated every- 
thing with such nicety, have you forgotten to calculate one thing—I mean 
where the revelation of your crimes will Jead you to? Oh! it is im- 
possible—you must have saved some surer, more subtle and deadly poison 
than any other, that oo might escape the Feta ou deserve. 
You have done this—I hope so, at least.” Madame de Villefort stretched 
out her hands, and fell on her knees. 

“I understand,” he said, “ pon confess; but a confession made to the 
\udges, a confession made at the last moment, extorted when the crime 
annot be denied, diminishes not the punishment inflicted on the guilty!” 

“The punishment!” exclaimed Madame de Villefort, “ the punish- 
ment, sir! Twice you have pronounced that word ! ” 

“Certainly. Did you hope to escape it, because you were four times 
eure Did he think the punishment would be withheld because you 
are the wife of him who pronounces it P—No ! madame, no! the scaffold 
awaits the poisoner, whoever she may be, unless, as I just said, the 
poisoner has taken the precaution of keeping for herself a few drops of her 
deadliest poison.” Madame de Villefort uttered a wild ory, and a hideous 
and uncontrollable terror spread over her distorted features. “Oh! do 
not fear the scaffold, madame,” said the magistrate, “ I will not dishonour 
you, since that would be to dishonour myself: no! if you have heard 
me distinotly, no will understand that you are not to die on the 
seaffold.”——" No! I did not understand ; what do you mean ?” stam- 
mered the unhappy woman, completely overwhelmed. “I mean that 
the wife of the first magistrate in the capital shall not, by her infamy, 
eoil an unblemished name; that she shall not, with one blow, dishonour 
her husband and her child.”-——* No, no,—oh, no! ” 

“Well! madame, it will be a laudable action on your part, and I will 
thank you for it!”——* You will thank me—for what ?” 

“For what you have just said."——“ What did I say? Oh, my brain 
whirls; I no looger understand anything. Oh, Heavens! oh, Heavens?" 
And she rose, with her hair dishevelled, and her lips foaming. . 

“ Hiave you answered the question I put to you on entering the room : 
Where do you xp the poison you generally use, madame?” Madame 
de Villefort raised her arms to beaven, and convulsively struck one tiand 
against the other. “No, no!” she vooiferated, “no, you cannot wish 
that? "——“ What I do not wish, madame, is, that you should perish on 
the scaffold. Do you understand?” asked Vilefort. —_ 

“Oh, mercy, mercy, sir !”"———-“ What I og bap is, that justice ‘pe 

I am on the earth to punish, madame,” he added, with a flaming 
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giance; “any other woman, were it the queen herself, I would send te 
the executioner; but to you I shall be merciful. To you I will say— 
Have you not, ee aside some of the su deadliest, most 
speedy poison ? "——“ Oh! pardon me, sir let me live!” 

“ She is cowardly,” said Villefort.——*“ Reflect that I am your wife !* 

You are a poisoner.”———“ In the name of Heaven !”——“ No!” 

“In the name of the love Phe once bore me! "——“ No, no!” 

“In the name of ourchild! Ah, for the sake of our child, let me live !* 

“No! no! no! I tell you; one day, if I allow you to live, you wil) 
perhaps kill him as you have the others!” 

“J!—I] kill ny boy!” cried the distracted mother, rushing towards 
Villefort; “I kill my son! Ha! ha! ha!” and a frightful, demoniac 
laagn finished the sentence, which was lost in a hoarse rattle. Madame 
de Villefort fell at her husband’s feet. He approached her. “Think of 
it, madame.” he said ; “if on my return justice has not been satisfied, I 
will denounce you with my own mouth, and arrest you with my own 
hands!” She listened, panting, overwhelmed, crushed, her eye alone 
lived, and glared horribly. “Do you understand me?” he said. “I am 
going down there to pronounce the sentence of death against a murderer. 

f I find you alive on my return, you shall sleep to-night in the con- 
siergerie.” Madame de Villefort sighed; her nerves gave way, and she 
sunk on the carpet. ‘he procureur du roi seemed to experience & sen- 
sation of pity; he looked upon her leas severely, and bowing to her, said, 
sluwly,—* Farewell, madame! farewell!” ‘That farewell struck Madame 
de Villefort like the executioner’s knife. She fainted. The prooureur 
du ro? went out, after having double-locked the door. 


CHAPTER CIX. 
The Assizes. 


TuR Benedetto affair, as it was called in the Palais, and by people in 
eneral, had produced a tremendous sensation. Frequenting the Café 
e Paris, the Boulevard de Gand, and the Bois de Beulogne, during his 

brief career of splendour, the false Cavalcanti had formed a host of 
acquaintanoes. The papers had related his various adyop ures, Do as 
the man of fashion and the galley-slave; and as every one who had been 
personally acquainted with the prince Cavalcanti experienced a lively 
curiosity in his fate, they all determined to spare no trouble in 
endeavouring to witness the trial of M. Benedetto for the murder of his 
comrade, In the eyes of many, Benedetto appeared, if not a victim to, at 
least an instance of, the fallibility of the law. M. Cavalcanti, his father, 
had been seen in Paris, and it was expected he would reappear, to claim 
tie illustrious outcast. Many, also, who were not aware of the circum- 
r-ances attending his withdrawal from Paris, were struck with the 
worthy appearance, tle gentlemanly bearing, and the knowledge of the 
world displayed by the old PanGaS, who certainly played the noblemahy 
very well, so long as he said nothing, and made no arithmetical calcula- 
tions. As for the accused himself, many remembered him as being so 
tmiable, so handsome, and go liberal, that thoy chose to think Him the 
victim of some conspiracy, since, in this world, Inrge fortunes frequently 
excite the malevolence and jealousy of some unknown enemy. Every 
ene, therefore, ran to the court: some to witness the sight, others tr 
comment upon it. From seven o’clock in the morning 8 crowd was 
stationed at the iron gates, and = before the trial commenced, the 
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hall was full of the privileged. Before the entrance of the magistraton, 
and indeed frequenNy afterwards, a court of justice, on days when some 
especial trial 1s to take place, resembles a drawing-room, where mat:y 

reons recognize each other, and converse, if they can do so without 
osing their seats, and when thfy are separated by too great a number a! 
lawyers, communicate by signs. 

It was one of those magnificent autumn days which make amends fo1 
a short summer; the clouds which M. de Villefort had perceived at sun- 
rise had all disa peared as if by magic, and one of the softest and niost 
brilliant days of September shone forth in all its splendour. 

Pesionane one of the kings of the press, and therefore claiming the 
right of a throne everywhere, was looking round on every side. He 
perceived Chiteau-Renaud and Debray, who had just gained the good 

of asergent-de-ville, and who had persuaded the latter to let them 
stand before, instead of behind him, as he ought to havedone. The 
worthy agent had recognized the minuster’s secretary and the million- 
naire, an by way of paying extra attention to his noble neighbours, 
promised to eep their pieces while they paid a visit to Beauchamp. 

“Well!” said Beauchamp, “ we shall see our friend ! ” 

“Yea, indeed |” replied Debray. “That worthy prince. Deuce take 
those Italian princes!” 

“ A man, too, who could boast of Dante for a genealogist, and could 
reckon as far back as the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ ” 

“A nobility of the rope!” said Chateau-Renaud, phlegmatically. 

“He will be condemned, will he not?” asked Debray of Beauchamp. 

“My dear fellow, I think we should ask you that question ; you know 
such news much better than we do. Did you see the president at the 
minister’s last night?” 

“ Yes,”——“ What did he say P” 

“Something which will surprise you.”———-" Oh! make haste and tell 
me, then ; it isa long time since that has happened.” - 

“Wellf he told me that Benedetto, who is considered a serpent of 
subtlety and a giant of cunning, is really but a very subordinate, silly 
rascal, and altogether unworthy of the experimente that will be made on 
his Ser gs organs after his death.” 

ae 1” said Beauchamp ; “he played the prince very well.” 

. ao for you who detest those unhappy princes, Beauchamp, and are 
atways delighted to find fault with them; but not for me who discover 
a gentleman by instinot, and who scent out an aristocratic family like a 
very bloodhound of heraldry.” : 

Then you never believed in the principality ? ” 

“Yes! in the princi ality, but not in the prince.” 

” Not so bad,” said Beauchamp; “still, I assure bi he passed very 
well with many people; I saw him at the ministers’ houses, 

“ Ah, yes!” said Chateau-Renaud. “The idea of thinking ministers 
understand anything about princes ! ”——‘“ There is something in what 
you have just said,” said Beauchamp, laughing. ; 

“ But,” said Debray to Beauchamp, “if I spuke to the president, pes 
must have been with the prooureur du roi.” 

_“Itwas an impossibility ; for the last week M. de Villefort has secluded 
himeelf. It is natural enough; this strange chain of domestic afflic- 

ns followed Be no leas strange death of his daughter——” 

“ Strange ! hat do you mean, Beauchamp ? *——“* Oh, yes! Do 
you pretend that all this has been unobserved at the minister's?” said 

uchamp, placing his oye-glass in his eye, where he tried to make it 


y dear sir,” said Chataau-Renaud, “ allow me to tell you 
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that yon do not understand that manwuvre with the eye-glass half se 
well as epee ( Give him a lesson, Debray.” ; 
“Stay,” said Beauchamp, “surely I am not deceived.” 
“'Whatisit?’——“Itisshe!” 
“Who do you mean ? »-—“ They said she had left.” 
“Mademoiselle Eugénie?” said Chiteaw Renaud; “basshe returned ?* 
“No! but her mother.”——“ Madame glarsP? Nonsense! Itn- 
possible!” said Chateau- Renaud; “ only ten days after the flight of her 
daughter, and three days from the bankruptcy of her husband P” 
Debray coloured slightly, and followed with his eyes the direction ot 
Beauchamp’s glance. “Come,” he said, “it is only a veiled lady, some 
foreign princess ; perhaps the mother of Cavalcanti. But you were just 
epenking on a very interesting topic, Beauchamp,’ ——“ 1?” 
“Yes; you were cag tr about the extraordinury death of Valentine.” 
“Ah, yes, so I was, But how is it that Madame de Villefort is not 
here ?”————“ Poor dear woman!” said Debray, “she is no doubt oocu- 
yied in distilling balm for the hospitals, or in making cosmetics for her- 
relf or friends, Do you know she spends two or three thousand crowns 
a year in this amusement? But I wonder she is not here. I should 
have been pleased to see her, for I like her very much.” 
“ And I hate her,” said Chateau- Renaud. 
~ Why ?”-——“ I do not know. Why dowe love? Why do we hate? 
I detest her, from antipathy.”——“ Or rather, by instinct.” 
“ Perhaps so. But to return to what you were saying, Beauchamp.” 
“Well! do you know why people die st fast in M. de Villefort’s 
house ??———“ Talking of that,” said Debray, “Madame * ® * was making 
inquiries about that house, which for the last three months has been 
hung with black.” 
“ Who is Madame * * *?” asked Ch&teau-Renaud. 
“The minister’s wife, anos (e 
“Oh, your pardon! I never visit ministers; I leave that to the 
rinces.”———" Really, you were before onl sparkling, but now you are 
rilliant; take compassion on us, or, like Jupiter, you will burn us.” 
“I will not speak again!” said Chiteau-ltenaud; pray have com- 
passion upon me, and do not take up every word I say.” 
“ Come let us endeavour to hear the end of your story, Beauchamp: 
I told you that yesterday Madame * ® © made inquiries of me upon 
the subject, enlighten me, and I will then communicate my informa- 
tion to her.”——" Well, gentlemen, the reason people die so fast at M. 
de Villefort’s, is, that there is an assassin in the house!” The two 
young men shuddered, for the same idea had more than once occurred 
to them. “And who is the assassin ?” they asked together. “ Young 
Edward!” A burst of laughter from the auditors did not in the least 
disconcert the speaker, who continued,—“ Yes, gentlemen; Edward, 
who is quite an adept in the art of killing.” ———“ You are jesting.” 
“Not atall. I yesterday engaged a servant, who had just left M. de 
Villefort—I intend sending him away to-morrow, for he eats so enor- 
mousiy, to make up for the fast imposed upon him by his terror in that 
house. Well! listen to me."——“ We are listening.”——“ It appears 
the dear child has obtained possession of a bottle containing some drug 
which he every pow and then uses against those who have displeased 
him. First M. and Madame de Saint-\éran incurred his displeasure, 
eo he poured out three drops of his elixir,—three drops were sufficient ; 
then followed Barrois, the old servant of M. Noirtier, who sometimes 
rebuffed this little wretch—he therefore received the same quantity of 
the elixir; the same bappened to Va!cntine. of whom he was jealous; he 
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gave her the same dose as the ‘Others, and all was over for her as well as 
the rest.” 


“ Why, what nonsense are you telling us ?” said Chiteau-Renaud. 

“ Yes, it is an extraordinary story !” said Beauchamp; “ is it not ?” 

“It is absurd,” said Debray.——* Ah !” said Beauchamp, “ you doubt 
me? Well, you can ask my servent, or rather him who will no longer 
be my servant to-morrow : if was the talk of the house.” 

“ And this elixir, where is it ?_ what is it P” ; 

“The child conceals it.”———“ But where did he find it ?” 

“In his mother’s laboratory.” 

“Does his mother, then, keep poisons in her laboratory P” 

“How.-can I tell? You are questioning me like a procureur du ro. 
1 only repeat what I have been told, and, like my author, 1 van do no 
more. The poor wretch would eat nothing, from fear.” . ; 

“It is incredible !”-——“ No, my dear fellow, it is not at all incredible! 
You saw the child pass through the Rue Richelieu last year who 
amused himself with killing his brothers and sisters by sticking pins in 
their ears while they slept. The generation who follow us are very 
precocious !”” 

“Come, Beauchamp,” said ChAteau-Renaud, “I will bet anything 
you do not believe a word of 1'! you have been telling us!” 

“I do not see the count of Monte-Cristo here!” 

He is worn out,” said Debray; “besides, he could not well 
appear in public, since he has been the dupe of the Cavalcanti, who it 
appears, resented themselves to him with false letters of credit, and 
cheuted him out of 100,000 francs upon the hypothesis of this prin- 
cipality.”——~“ By the way, M. de Chiteau-Renaud,” asked Beauchamp, 
“how is Morrel ?? ——“ Ma foi! | have called three times without onve 
seeing him. Stil] his sister did not seem uneasy, and told me that 
though she had not seen him for two or three days, she was sure he 
was well.”-———“ Ah, now I think of it, the count of Monte-Cristo cannot 
appear ip the hall!” said Beauchamp.——* Why not P” 

Because be ts an actor in the drama.” 

“ Has he assassinated any one, then !”———“ No, on the contrary, they 
wished to assassinate him. You know that it was in leaving bis house 
that M. de Caderousse was murdered by his friend Benedetto. You 
know that the famous waistcoat was found in his house, vontaining the 
letter which stopped the signature of the marriage contract. Do you 
coe the waistcost P There it is, all blood-stained, on the desk, as a testi- 
mony of the orime.” 

“ Ah, very good.”——“ Hush, gentlemen! here is the court; let us 
go back to our places.” A noise was heard in the hall; the sergent-de 
ville called his two proféyes with an energetio “ Hem!” and the door- 
keoper appearing, called cut, with that shrill voice peculiar to his order, 
even in days of Beaumarchais,—‘ The court, gentlemen !” 


CHAPTER CX. 
The Deed of Accusation. 

Liat rons apse their places in the midst of the most profound silence ; 
the jury took their seats; M. de Villefort, the object of unusual attention 
and we had almost said of general adiniration, sat in the arm-chair, an 
cast a tranquil pe around him. Every person looked with asto- 
tishment on that grave and severe face, the calm expression of which 
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personal griefs had been unable to disturb; and the aspeot of a wan whe 
was a stranger to all human emotions excited a kind of terror. 

“ Gendarmes !” said the president, “ lead in the accused.” 

At these words the public attention became more intense, and all eye 
were turned towards the door throug’ which Benedetto was to enter. 
The door acon openee and the accused appeared. ‘I'he same impressior. 
was experienced by all present; and no one was deceived by the ex- 
pression of his countenance. His features bore no sign of that deep 
emotion which stops the beating of the heart and blanches the choek. 
His hands, gracefully placed, one upon his hat, the other in the openin 
of his white waistcoat, were not at all tremulous; his eye was calm, an 
evea brilliant. Scarcely had he entered the hall when he glanced at 
the whole body of magistrates and assistants: his eye rested longer 0.1 
the president, and still more so on the procureur du roi. By the side 
of Andrea was placed the lawyer who was to conduct his defence, and 
who had been chosen by the court; for Andrea disdained to pay any 
attention to those details, to which he appeared to attach no importance. 
The lawyer was a young man with light hair, and whose face expressed 
a hundred times more emotion than that which characterized the 
prisoner. 

The president éalled for the deed of accusation, corrected, as we know, 
by the clever and implacable pen of De Villefort. During the reading 
of this, which was long, the public attention was continually drawn 
towards Andrea, who bore the burden with Spartan unconoern. Vil- 
lefort had never been so concise and eloquent: the erime was repre- 
sented under the liveliest coluurs; the former life of the prisoner, hi» 
transformation, a review of his life from the earliest period, were svt 
forth with all the talent that a knowledge of human life could furnish 
to a mind like that of the procureur du roi Benedetto was thus for 
ever lost in public opinion before the sentence of the law could be pro- 
nounced. Andrea paid no attention to the suvoessive charges whic 
were brought against him. M. da Villefort, who examined him atten- 
tively, and who no doubt practised upon him all the pastas 
studies he was accustomed to use, in vain endeavoured to make him lower 
his eyes, notwithstanding the depth anu profundity of his gaze. At 
length the deed was read. 

Accused,” said the president, “ your name and surname?” Andrea 
rose.——* Excuse mo, M. le Président,” he said, in a clear voice, “ but I 
see you are going to adopt a course of queont through which I cannot 
follow you. 1 have an idea, which I will explain by-and-by, of 
making an exception to the usual form of accusation. Allow me, then, 
if you please, to answer in different order, or I will not do so at all.’ 
The astonished president looked at the jury, who themselves looked 
upon the procureur du roi. The whole assembly manifested great 
surprise; but Andrea appeared quite unmoved. “ Your age?” said the 
president: “will you answer that question ?” ——"JI will answer that 
question, as well as the rest, M. le Président, but in ite turn.” 

“ Your age?” repeated the president. 

“T am twenty-one bale old: or rather I shall be in a few days, as I 
was born the night of the 27th of September, 1817.” M. de Villefort, 
who was busy taking down some notes, raised his head at the mention 

| this | Where were you born ? ” continued the president.——* At 

Auteuil, near Paris.” M. de Villefort a second time raised his head, 
looked st Benedetto, as if he had been gazing at the head of Medusa, 
and became livid. for Benedetto, he gracefully wiped his lips with 
a Sine cambric pock-t-handkerchiel. “ Your profession ? "——-“ Firat J 
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was a forger,” answered Andrea, as calmly as possible ; “then I became 
a thief; and, lately, have become an assassin.” A murmur, or rather 
storm, of indignation burst from all parte of the assembly. The judges 
themselves appeared stupefied ; and the jury manifested tokens of dis- 
ust for a stoicism so unexpectéd from a fashionable man. M. de Ville- 
fort pressed his hand upon his brow, which, at first pale, had become 
red and burning; then he suddenly rose, and looked around as though 
te had lost his senses—he wanted air. : 

“Are you looking for anything, M.Je Procureur du RoiP” asked 
Benedetto, with his most pleasing smile. M.de Villefortanswered nothing 
but sat, or rather threw himself down again, upon his chair. “ And 
now, prisoner, will you consent to tell your name?” said the president. 
“The brutal affectation with which you have enumerated and classified 
your crimes, calls for a severe reprimand on the part of the court, both 
in the name of morality, and for the respect due to humanity. You 
appear to consider this a point of honour, and it may be for this reason 
you have delayed acknowledging your name. You wished it to be 
preceded by all these titles.” ; ; 

“ Tt is quite wonderful, M. le Président, how entirely you have read 
my thoughts,” said Benedetto, in his softest voice and most polite man- 
ner. “ This is, indeed, the reason why I begged you to alter the order 
of the questions.” ‘The public astonishment had reached its height. 
‘There was no longer any deceit or bravado in the manner of the accused. 
‘The audience seemed like some thunder-cloud about to burst over the 
gloomy scene. : 

“Well!” said the president; “ your name? ”——" I cannot tell you 
my name, since I do not know it; but I know my father’s, and will 
pronounce it.” ; 

“ Repeat your father’s name,” said the president. Nota whisper, not 
a breath was heard in that vast assembly; every one waited anxiously. 

“ My father is the procureur du roi,” replied Audrea, calmly. 

“The procureur du roi?” said the president, stupetied, and without 
noticing the agitation which spread over the face of M. de Villefort; 
“the procureur du roi? ”——“ Yes; and if you wish to know his name, 
I will tell ithe is named Villefort.” The explosion, which had been 
60 ay restrained, from a feeling of respect to the court of justice, now 
burst forth like thunder from the breasts of all present; the court itself 
did not seek to restrain the movement of the multitude. The exclu- 
mations, the insults addressed to Bencdetto, who remained perfectly 
unconcerned, the energetic gestures, the movement of the gendarmes, 
the sneers of the scum of the crowd—always sure torise to the surfiuce 
in case of any disturbance,—all this lasted five minutes, before the door- 
keepers and magistrates were able to restore silence. In the midst of this 
tumult the voiceof the president was heard to exclaim.—“ Are you playing 
with justice, accused, and do you dare set your fellow-citizens an ex- 
aniple of disorder which even iu these times has never been equalled ? ” 
_ Several persons hurried up to M. de Villefort, who was nearly buried 
in his chair, offering lim consolation, encouragement, and protestations 
cf zeal and sympathy. Order was re-established in the hall, with the 
exception of a few who still moved and whispered. A lady, it was said, 
had just fainted; they kad supplied her with a smelling-bottle, and she 
had recovered. During the scene of tumult, Andrea hac turned hie 
smiling face towards the assembly ; then, leaning with one hand on the 
oaken rail of his bench in the most graceful attitude possible, he said :— 
“Gentlemen, I assure you I had no idea of insulting the court, or of 
making a useless disturbance in the presence of this honourable assem- 
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a They ask my age; I tell it. They ask where I was born; I answer. 
They ask my name; I cannot give it, since my parents abandoned me 
But though I cannot give my own name, not posseesine one I can tel! 
them my father’s. Now I repeat, my father is named M. de Villefort, 
and I am ready to prove it.” Ane 

There was an energy, a conviction, and a sincerity in the manner of 
the young man, which silenced the tumult. All eyes were turned for 
moment towards the rocureur du roi, who sat as motionless as though 
a thunderbolt had changed him into a corpse. “Uentlemen!” said 
Andrea, commanding silence by his voice and manner; “I owe you th» 
proofs and explanations of what I have said.”——“ But,” said the irm. 
tated president, “you called yourself Benedetto, declared yourself a: 
orphan, and claimed Corsica as your country.” 

_ “I said anything I pleased, in order that the solemn declaration I have 
ust made should not be withheld, which otherwise would certain)s 
ave been the case. I now repeat that I was born at Auteuil on the 
night of the 27th September, 1817, and that I am the son of the pro. 
cureur du roi, M. de Villefort. Do you wish for any further details : 
I will give them. I was born in No. 28, Rue de la Fontaine, in a room 
pune with red damask: my father took me in his arms, telling my 
mother I was dead; wrapped me in a napkin marked with an H anid 
an N; and carried me into a garden, where he buried me alive.” 

A shudder ran through the assembly when they saw that the con. 
fidence_of the prisoner increased in proportion with the terror ot 
M. de Villefort. “But how have you become acquainted with all 
these details ?” asked the president. 

“I will tell you, M. le Président. A man who had sworn vengeance 
against my father, and had long watched bis opportunity to kill him, had 
introduced himself that night into the garden in which my father buried 
me. He was concealed in a thicket; he saw my father bury something 
in the ground, and stabbed him in the midst of the operation ; then, 
thinking the deposit mizht contain some treasure, he turned up the 
ground, and found me stil living. The man carried me to the hospital 
fur enfants trouvés, where I was inscribed under the number 37. Three 
months afterwards, a woman travelled from Rogliano to Paris to fetch 
me, aud having claimed meas her sun, carried me away. ‘hus, you 
see, though born in Paris, I was brought up in Corsica.” ; 

There was a moment’s silence, during which one could have fancied 
the hall empty, so profound was the stillness. “ Proceed!” said the 
president. ——" Certainly, [ might have lived happily amongst those 
xood people, who adored me; but my perverse disposition prevailed over 
the virtues which my adopted mother endeavoured to instil into my 
heart. I increased in wickedness till I committed crime. One day 
wlien I cursed Providence for making me so wicked, and ordaining mo 
' such @ fate, my adopted father said to me, ‘ Vo not blaspheme, un- 
happy child! the crime is your father’s, not yours; your father’s, who 
devoted you to death, or toa life of misery, in case, by a miracle, you 
rhould escape his doom.’ Since then I ceased to blaspheme, but I cursed 
my father. This is why I have uttered the words for which you blamo 
me; this is why I have filled this whole assembly with horror. If I 
have committed an additional crime, punish me; but if you will allow 
that ever since the day of my birth my fate has been sad, bitter, and 
lamentable, then pity me.”———“ But your mother ?” asked the president. 

“My mother thought me dead; she is not guilty. I did not even 
wish to know her name, nor do I know it.” Just then a piercing ere, 
ending in s sob, burst from the centre of the crovd, who encireled the 
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lady who had before fainted, and who now fell into a violent fit of hy- 
sterics. She was carried out of the hall, and in doing so, the thick 
veil which concealed her face dropped off, and Madame Danglars was 
recognized. Notwithstanding his shattered nerves, the stunning sensa - 
‘ion in his eara, and the spgries of madness which turned his braiu, 
Villefort rose as he perceived her. “ The proofs! the proofs!” said the 
resident ; “ remember this tissue of horrors must be supported by tho 
clearest proofs.”———* The proofs ?” said Benedetto, laughing, “do you 
want proofs? ”——" Yes.” 

“ Well, then, look at M. de Villefort, and then ask me for proofs.” 

Every one turned towards the procureur du roi, who, unable to bear 
the universal gaze now riveted on him alone, advanced staggering into 
the midst of the tribunal, with his hair dishevelled, and his face indented 
with the mark of his nails. The whole assembly uttered a long murmur 
of astonishment. “Father!” said Benedetto, “I am asked for proofs 
do you wish me to give them ? ”-——“ No, no, it is useless!” stamme 
M. de Villefort, in a hoarse voice: “no, it is useless!” 

“ How useless P” cried the president, “ what do you mean ?” 

“ I mean that I feel it impossible to struggle against this deadly weight 
which crushes me. Gentlemen, I know | am in the hands of an aveng- 
ing God{ We need no proofs; everything relating to this youifg man 
is true.” A dull, gloomy silence, like that which precedes some awful 
phenomenon of Erle teary the assembly, who shuddered in dis- 
may. “What! M. de Villefort,” cried the president, “do yout yield to 
an hallucination? What! are you no longer in possession of your 
sensesP This strange, unexpected, terrible accusation has disordered 
your reason. Come, recover.” 

The procureur du roi dropped bis head: his teeth chattered like those 
ofa man under a violent attack c¢ fever, and yet he was deadly Lt 

“T am in possession of all my senses, sir,” he said; “my body alone 
suffers, a8 you may suppose. I acknowledge myself guilty of all the 
7oung man has brought against me, and from this hour hold myself 
under the authority of the procureur du roi who will succeed me.” 

And as he spoke these words with a hoarse, choking voice, he stag- 
zered towards the door, which was mechanically opened by a door- 
keeper. The whole assembly were dumb with astonishment at the 
revelation and confession which had produced a catastrophe so different 
to that which had been expected during the last fortnight by the 
Parisian world. 

“Well,” said Beauchamp, “let them now say that drama is un- 
natural !”——“ Ma foi!” said Chiteau-Renaud, “I would rather en 
my career like M. de Morcerf; a pistol-shot seems quite delightful, com- 
pared with this catastrophe.” 

“And so he hus committed murder,” said Beauchamp. ——“ And 1] 
too, who thought of marrying his daughter,” said Debray. “She did 
well to die, poor girl!” 

“The ae adjourned, gentlemen,” said the president; “fresh 
inquiries will be made, and the case will be tried next session by another 
magistrate.” As for Andrea, who was as calm and more interestin: 
than ever, he left the hall, exoorted by gendarmes, who involuntarily 

aid him some attention. * Well, what do you think of this, my fine 
ellow ?” asked Debray of the sergent-de-ville, slipping a louis into hu 
hand. “There will be extenuating circumstances,” he replied. 
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CHAPTER CXiI. 
Expiation. 

NoTwiTHsTaNnDIne the density of the orowd, M. de Villefort saw it 
onen before him. There is something so awe-inspiring in great afflic- 
tious, that, even in the worst srry the first emotion of a crowd has 

nerally been to sympathize with the sufferer in a great catastrophe. 
Many people have been assassinated in a tumult; but even criminals 
have rarely been insulted suring their trial. Thus Villefort passed 
through the mass of spectators and officers of the Palais, and withdrew. 
Though he had acknowledged his guilt, he was protected by his grief. 
There are some situations which men understand by instinct, ea 
their reason cannot explain them ; in such cases the greatest orator is he 
who utters the loudest and most natural cry, which conveys a whole 
story to the mob. It would be difficult to describe the state of stupor 
in which Villefort left the Palais. Every pulse beat with feverish ex- 
citement, every nerve was strained, every vein swollen, and every part 
of his body seemed to suffer distinctly from the rest, thus multiplying 
his agony a thousandfold. Habit alone guided him through the pas- 
sage ; he threw aside his magisterial robe; he could not bear the weight 
vo his shoulders. Having staggered as far as the Rue Dauphiné, he 
perceived his carriage, awoke his sleeping coachman by opening the 
door himself, threw himself on the cushiuns, and pointed towards the 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré: the carriage drove on. All the weight of his 
fallen fortune seemed suddenly to crush lim; he could not forsee the 
consequences; he could not contemplate the future with the in- 
difference of a cold murderer. One thought filled his mind; be saw the 
workings of a Divine hand in all that bad happened. The carriage 
rolled rapidly. Villefort, while turning restlessly on the cushions, 
felt something press against him. He put out his hand to remove the 
object ; it was a fan which Madame de Villefort hud left in the carriage; 
this fan awakened a recollection which darted through his mind hike 
lightning. He thought of bis wife. 

“Ob!” he exclaimed, as though a red-hot iron were piereing his 
heart. During the last hour his own crime had alone been presented to 
his mind ; now another object, not less terrible, suddenly presented itself. 
His wife! he had just acted the imexorable judge with her, he had 
condemned her to death; and she, crushed by remorse, struck with 
terror, covered with the shame inspired by the eloquence of his irre- 
proachable virtue,—she, a poor weak woman, without help or the power 
of defending herself against his absolute and supreme will,—she might 
at that very moment, perbaps, be preparing to die! An bour had 
elapsed since her condemnation: at that moment, doubtless, she was 
recalling all her crimes to her memory ; she was asking pardon for her 
sins; perhaps she was even writing a letter imploring forgiveness from 
her virtuous busband,—a forgiveness she was purchasing with her death ! 
Villefort again groaned with anguish and despair. “Ah!” he exclaimed, 
“that woman became criminal only from associating with me! I var- 
ried the infection of crime with me, and she has caught it as she would 
the typhus-fever, the cholera, the plague! And yet I have punished 
her—I have dared to tell her—JZ have,— Repent and die!’ But no! 
she must not die, she shall live and follow me. We will flee from nals 
and go far as the earth reaches, I told her of the scaffold ; oh, Heavens 
I forgot that it awaits me also! How could I pronounce that word ? 
Yes, we will fy: I will confess all to her,—I tell her daily that I 
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also have sommitted a crime!—Oh! what an alliance with the tiger 

and the serpent! worthy wife of such asIam! She must live that my 

infamy may diminigh hers.” And Villefort dashed open the window in 

front of the carriage. “Faster! faster!” he cried, in a tone which 

entee the coachman. The; horses, impelled by fear, flew towards 
© house. 

“Yes, yes!” repeated Villefort, as he approached his home—“ yes, 
that woman must live, she must repent, and educate my son, the sole 
survivor, with the exception of the indestructible old man, of the wreck 
of my house. She loves him; it was for his sake she has committed 
these crimes. We ought never to despair of softening the heart of a 
mother who loves her child; she will repent; no one will know she has 
been guilty; the crimes which have taken place in my house, though 
they now occupy the public mind, will be forgotten in time; or if, 
indeed, a few enemies should persist in remembering them, why, then, 
{ will add them to my guilty list. What will it signify if one, two, or 
three more are added? My wife and child shall escape from this gulf, 
carrying treasures with them; she will live and may yet be bappy, since 
her child, in whom all her love is centred, will be with her. I shall have 
performed a good action, and my heart will be lighter.” And the 
procureur du roi breathed more freely than he had done for some time. 

The carriage stopped at the door of the hotel. Villefort leaped dui. 
of the carriage, and saw his servants, surprised at his early return: he 
could read no other expression on their features, Neither of them 
spoke to him; they merely stocyu uside to let him pass by, as usual, 
notning more. As he passed by M. Noirtier’s room, he perceived, 
through the half-open door, two figures; but he experienced no curiosity 
to know who was visiting his father; anxiety carried him on further. 

“Come,” he said, as he ascended the stairs leading to his wife’s room, 
“nothing is changed here.” Le then closed the door of the landing. 
“ No one must disturb us,” he said; “I must speak freely to her, accuse 
myself, and say—” he approached the door, touched the crystal handle, 
which yielded to his hand. “Not locked!” he cried; “that is well.’ 
And he entered the little room in which Edward slept; for though the 
shild went to school during the day, his mother could not allow him to 
be separated from her at night. With a single glance Villefort’s eye 
ran through the room. “Not here,” he said ; “ doubtless she is in her 
bedroom.” He rushed towards the door; it was bolted; he stopped 
reposts “ Heloise!” he cried. He fancied he heard the sound o 
& piece of furniture being removed. “ Heloise!” he repeated. 

* Who is there? ” answered the voice of her he sought. He thought 
that voice more feeble than usual. 

“Open the door!” cried Villefort; “open, it is I.” But notwith- 
standing this request, notwithstanding the tone of anguish in which it 
was uttered, the door remained closed. Villefort burst it open with a 
violent blow. At the entrance of the room which led to her boudu:r, 
Madame de Villefort was standing erect, pale, her features contracted, 
and her eyes glaring horribly. “ Heloise! Heloise!” he said, “what. is 
the matter? Speak!” ‘The young woman extended her stiff white 
hand towards him. “It is done, sir!” she said, with a rattling which 
seemed to tear her throat. “ What more do you want ?” and she fell 
on the floor. Villefort ran to her and seized ber hand, which convul- 
sively © a crystal bottle with a golden stopper. Madame de Ville- 
fort was dead. Villefort, maddened with horror, stepped back to the 
threshold of the door, fixing his eyes on the corpse: “My son!” he 
exclaimed suddenly, “ where is my son P—Edward. Edward!” and he 
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rushed out of the room, still crying, “ Edward! Edward!” The name 
was pronounced in such a tone of anguish that the servants ran up. 

“ Where is my son P?” asked Villefort; “let him be removed from the 
house, that he may not see——"_ is ; 

“ Master Edward is not down-stairs, sig,” replied the valet-de-chambre. 

“Then he must be playing in the garden; go and see.”——“ No, sir; 
Madame de Villefort sent for him half an hour ago; he went into her 
room, and has not been down-stairs since.” A cold perspiration burst 
out on Villefort’s brow; his legs trembled, and his brain fillod with a 
confused mazs of ideas. “In Madame de Villefort’s room ?” he mur- 
mured, and slowly returned, with one hand wiping his forehead, and 
with the other supporting himself against the wall. To enter the room, 
hoe must again see the body of his unhappy wife. To call Edward, hs 
must re-awaken the echo of that room which now appeared like a 
sepulchre: to speak seemed like violating the silence of the tomb. His 
tungue clave to the roof of his mouth. ode ak 

“Edward!” he stammered—“ Edward!* The child did not answer 
Where, then, could he be, if he had entered his mother’s room and not 
since returned? Le stepped forward. The corpse of Madame de Villc- 
fort was stretched across the doorway leading tothe room in which Edward 
must be; those glaring eyes seemed to watch over the threshold, and 
the lips expressed a terrible and mysterious irony. Through the open 
door a portion of the boudoir was visible, containing an upright piano 
and a blue satin couch. Villefort stepped forward two or three paces, 
and beheld his child lying—no doubt asleep on the sofa. The unhappy 
man uttered an exclamation of joy; a ray of light seemed to penetrate 
the abyss of despair and darkness. He had only to step over the corpse, 
enter the boudoir, take the child in his arms, and flee far, far away. 

Villefort no longer presented a type of civilized man: he more 
resembled a tiger wounded to death, whose teeth were broken in his 
last agony. He no sonpet feared realities, but phantoms. He lea 
over the corpse as though it had been a furnace. He took the child in 
his arms, pressed him, shook him, called him, but the child replied not. 
He pressed his burning lips to the cheeks, but they were icy cold and 
pale ; he felt his stiffened limbs; he pressed his hand upon the heart, but 
it no longer beat: the child was dead. A folded paper fell from Edward’s 
breast. Villefort, thuuderstruck, fell upon his knees; the child dropped 
from his arms, and rolled on the floor by the side of its mother. Me 
picked up the paper, and, recognizing his wife’s writing, ran his eyes 
rapidly over its contents: they were as follows :— 


“You know that I was a good mother, since it was for my son’s sak : 
I became criminal, A good mother cannot depart without ber son.” 


Villefort could not believe his eyes,—he could not believe his reason ; 
he dragged himself towards the child’s corpse, and examined it as a 
lioness contemplates its dead cub. Then a piercing ary escaped frow 
ms breast, and he cried, “Still the hand of God.” The two victins 
elarmed him; he could not bear the solitude only shared by two corpaes. 
Until then he had been sustained by rage, Fa strength of ara by 
deeper. by the supreme agony which led the Titans to scale the heavens, 
and Ajax to defy the gods. Le now rose, his head bent beneath tie 
weight of grief, and shaking his damp staring hair,—he who had never 
felt compassion for any one determined to seek his father, that he 
might have some one to whom he could relate his misfortunes,—snme 
one by whose side he might weep. He descended the little +: irs 
with which we are acquainted, and entered Mcirtier’s ruom. ‘ihe 
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old man appeared to be listening attentively and as affectionately as his 
infirmities would allow to the Abbé Busoni, who looked cold and calm, 
asusual. Villefort, perceiving the abbé, passed his hand across his 
brow. He recollected the call he had made upon him after the dinner 
at Auteuil, and then the visit th» abbé had himself paid to his house 
on the day of Valentine’s death. “ You here, sir!” he exclaimed; “do 
you, then, never appear but to act as an escort to death P” 

Busoni turned round, and perceiving the excitement depicted on the 
magistrate’s face, the savage lustre of his Sree he understood that the 
scene of the assizes had been accomplished; but beyond this he was 
ignorant, “ I came to pray over the body of your daughter.” 

“ And, now, why are you here ?” 

“T come to tell you that you have sufficiently repaid your debt, and 
that from this moment | will pe to God to forgive you as | do.” 

” Heavens !” exclaimed Villefort, stepping back fearfully, “ surely 
that is not the voice of the Abbé Busoni !” 

“No!” the abhé threw off his false tonsure, shook his head, and his 
hair, no longer confined, fell in black masses around his manly face. 

“ Jt is the face of the count of Monte-Cristo!” exclaimed the procu 
reur du roi, with a haggard expression. 

You are not exactly right, M. le Procureur du Roi; you must go 
farther back.”——-“ That voice ! that voice !—where did I first hear it ?” 

“You heard it for the first time at Marseilles, twenty-three years ago, 
tho day of your marriage with Mademoiselle de Saint-Méran. Refer to 
your papers.” —— “You are not. Busoni P—you are not Monte-Cristo P 
Oh, Heavens! you are, then, some ooncealed, implacable, and mortal 
enemy! I must have wronged you in some way at Marseilles. Oh! 
woe to me !” ; 

“Yes: you are, indeed, right,” said the count, crossing his arms over 
his broad chest; “search! search!” ——“ But what have I done to 
you P” exclaimed Villefort, whose mind was balancing between reason 
and insanity, in that cloud which is neither a dream nor reality, “ what 
have I done to you? Tell me, then! Speak !” 

“You condemned me to a horrible, tedious death,—you killed my 
father,—you deprived me of liberty, of ove, and happiness.” 

“Who are you, then? Who are you?”——“I am the spectre of a 
wretch you buried in the dungeons of the Chateau d@’If. The form 
of the count of Monte-Cristo was given to that spectre when he at 
length issued from his tomb, enriched with gold and diamonds to recon- 
duct him to you!” ; 

“Ah! I recognize you! I recognize you!” exclaimed the procureur 
du roi; “ you are——” 

“Tt am Edmond Dantés!” 

* You are Edmond Dantés!” cried Villefort, seizing the count by the 
wrist, “then come here!” And he dragged Monte-Cristo up the stairs; 
who, ignorant of what had happened, followed him_in astonishment, 
prosaging some new catastropbe. “ Hold, Edmond Dantés!” he said 
bemtne to the bodies of his wife and child. “See! are you well 
avenged P” Monte-Cristo became pale at this horrible sight; he felt 
he had passed beyond the bounds of vengeance, and that he could no 
longer say, “ God is for and with me.” With an expresvion of indescrib- 
able anguish he threw himself upon the body of the child, reopened its 
eyes, felt its pulse, and then rushed with him into Valentine’s room, 
of which he double-looked the door. a child !” cried: Villefort, 
“He carries away the body of my child! Oh! curses, woe, death to 
you !” and he tried to follow Monte-Cristo; but, as though in a dream, 
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he was transfixed to the spot; his eyes glared as though they were 
rtarting through the sockets; he griped the flesh on his chest, until his 
rails were stained with blood; the veins of his temple swelled and boiled 
a; though they would burst their narrow boundary; and deluge his brain 
with living fire. This lasted several minutes, until the frightful overturn 
of reason was accomplished ; then, uttering a loud cry, followed by a 
burst of laughter, he rushed down the stairs. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the door of Valentine’s room opene:, 
end Monte-Cristo reappeared. Pale, with a dull eye and heavy heart, 
#1] the noble features of that face, usually so calm and serena, ariesred 
overturned by grief. In his arms ke held the child, whom vo skill hud 
veen able to recall to life. Bending on one knee, he placed it reverontly 
ty the side of its mother, with its head upon her breast. Then rising, 
he went out, and meeting a servant on the stairs, he asked,—* Where is 
M. de Villefort ?” 

The servant, instead of answering, pvinted to the garden. Monte- 
Cristo ran down the steps, and, advancing towards the spot designated, 
beheld Villefort, encircled by his servants, with a spade in his hand, and 
Cugging the earth with fury. “Itis not here!” he cried. “It is not 
here!” And then he moved further on, and recommenced diggin 

Monte-Cristo approached him, and said, in a low voice, with ar 
expression almost humble,—" Sir, you have indeed lost a son; but-—— 

illefort interrupted him; he had neither listened nor heard. “Oh 
I will find it!” he cried; “ you may pretend he is not here, but I wil, 
. tind him, though I dig for ever!” Monte-Cristo drew back in horror. 
“Oh!” he said, “ he is mad!” And as though he feared that the walls 
of the socursed house would crumble around him, he rushed into the 
sireet, for the first time doubting whether he had the right to do as he 
had done. “Oh! enough of this,—enough of this,” ho cried, “ let me 
-.ve the last.” On entering his house he met Morrel, who wandered 
sbout like a ghost. “Prepare yourself, Maximihan,” he said, with a 
smile; “we leave Paris to-morrow.”——" Have you nothing more to do 
there P” asked Morrel. 

* ¥ 0,” replied Monte-Cristo, “God grant I may not have done too 
mue y.” 

The next day they indeed left, acovmpanied alone by Baptistin. 
liaydée bad taken away Ali, and Bertuocio remained with Noirtier. 


CHAPTER CXIL 
The Departure. 


Tre recent events formed the theme of convereation throughout al) 
Paris, Emmanuel and his wife conversed with natura) astonishment in 
their little apartment in the Rue Meslay upon the three successive 
sudden and most unexpected catastrophes of Morcerf, Danylars, and 
Villefort. Maximilian, who was paying them a visit, listened to their 
conversation, or rather was present at it, plunged in his accustomed 
state of apathy. “Indeed,” said Julie,“ might we not almost fancy 
Emman that those people, so rich, so happy but yesterday, had 
¢orgotten, in their prosperity, that an evil genius hovered over 
who, like the wicked fairies in Perrault’s stories, presenting themselves 
unbidden, at some wedding or baptism, has appeared all at once te 
blag adlwsionne fre Ped fatal neglect P”>———“ W hat a dire misfortune !* 
aid el, thinking of Morverf and Denglars. 
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“ What dreadful sufferings !” said Julie, remembering Valentine, but 
A with w delicacy natural to women, she did not name before her 

rotber. 

“If the Supreme Being has directed the fatal blow,” said Emmanuel, 
“it must be that He in His gregt goodness has perceived nothing in the 
past lives of these people to merit mitigation of their awful punishment.” 

“Do you not form a very rash judgment, Emmanuel?” said Julie. 
“ When my father, with a pistol in his hand, was once on the point of 
committing suicide, had any one then said, ‘This man deserves bis 
riisery,” would not that person have been deceived ?” 

“ Yes, but your father was not allowed to fall; a being was commis- 
sioned to arrest the fatal hand of Death about to descend on him.” 

Emmanuel had scarcely uttered these words, when the sound of the 
hell was heard, the well-known signal given by the porter that a visitor 
had arrived. Nearly at the same instant, the door of the room wes 
opened, and the count of Monte-Cristo appeared on the threshold. Tlie 
,oung people uttered a cry of joy, while Maximilian raised his heau, 
but let it fall again immediately. “Maximilian,” said the count, with- 
out appearing to notice the different impressions which his presence 
produced on the little circle, “ I come to seek you.” 

“To seek me?” repeated Morrel, as if awakening from a dream. 

s ” said Monte-Oristo, “has it not been agreed that I should take 
you with me, and did I not tell you yesterday to prepare for departure?” 

“T am ready,” said Maximilian; “I came expresely to wish them 
farewell.” 

“ Whither are you going, count ?” asked Julie. 

“In the first instance to Marseilles, madame.” 

“To Marseilles !” exclaimed the young couple. 

“Yes, and I take your brother with me.”——-“ Oh! count,” said Julie, 
“will you restore him to us cured of his melancholy?” Morrel turned 
away to conceal the confusion of his countenance. “ You perceive, then, 
that he is not happy?” said the count. “Yes,” replied the young 
oman; “and I fear much that he finds our home but a dull one.” 

“I will undertake to divert him,” replied the count. 

“Tam ready to accompany you, sir,’ said Maximilian. “ Adieu, my 
kind friends! Emmanuel! Julie! Tarewell!”——“ Ilow, farewell ?” 
exclaimed Julie; “do you leave us thus, so suddenly, without any pre- 
purations for your Journey, without even a passport ?” 

“ Needless delays but increase the grief of parting,” said Monte-Cristo, 
“and Maximilian has doubtless provided himself with everything requi- 
site; at jeast, 1 advised him to do so.” 

“ T have a passport, and my clotles are ready packed,” said Morrel, 
in his tranquil but mournful manner. 

“Good !” said Monte-Cristo, snuling; “in these prompt arrange- 
nents we recognize the order of a well-disciplined soldier.” 

“And you quit us thus?” suid Julie, “at a moment's warning; you 
do not give us a day—no, not even an hour before your departure ? a 
, . My carriage is at the door, madame; ani I must be in Rome in 

ve days.” 

“ But does Maximilian go to Rome?” exclaimed Emmanuel. 

“I am going wherever it may please the count to lead me,” said 
Morrel, with a smile full of grief ; 1 am devoted to him for the nex! 
Lea Oh! Heavens! how strangely he expresses himself, count!” 
said Julie. 

“Maximilian acoompanies me,” said the count, in his kindest and 
waost persuasive manuer; “therefore do not make yourself uneasy op 
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our brother’s account.”.——“ Once more farewell, my dear sistor , 
smmanuel, adieu !” Morrel repeated. ; 

“ His carelessness and indifference touch me to the heart,” said Juhe. 
“Oh ! Maximilian, Maximilian, you are certainly concealing something 
from us.”——“ Pshaw !” said Monte-Cristo, “you will see him return to 
you gay, smiling, and oe ; 

Maximilian cast a look of disdain, almost of anger, on the count, 

‘We must leave you,” said Monte-Cristo, 

“Before you quit us, count,” said Julie, “will you permit us to 
express to you all that the other day——”. 

“* Madame,” interrupted the count, taking her two hands iz: his, “all 
that you could say in words would never express that which I read in 
your eyes; the thoughts of your heart are fully understood by mine, 
Like benefactors in romances, I should have left you without seeing 

ou again; but that would have been a virtue beyond my strength 
use I am a weak and vain man, fond of the tender, kind, an 
thankful glances of my fellow-creatures. On the eve of departure, 1 
carry my egotism so far as to say, ‘Do not forget me, my kind friend 
for probably you will never see me again.’ ”———“ Never see you again !” 
exclaimed Emmanuel, whilst two large tears rolled down J ulie’s cheeks, 
“never behold you again! It is not a man then, but some angel, that 
leaves us, and this angel is on the poiat of returning to heaven after 
having appeared on earth to do . ; 

“Say not so,” quickly returned Monte-Cristo,—“ say not so, my 
friends; angels never err, celestial beings remain where they wish to 
be: fate is not more powerful than they; it is they who, on the con- 
trary, overcome fate. No! Emmanuel, I am but a ‘man, and your 
admiration is as unmerited as your words are sacrilegious.” And 
pressing his lips on the hand of Julie, who rushed into his arms, he 
extended his other hand to Emmanuel; then tearing himself from this 
house, the abode of peace and happiness, he made a sign to Maximilian, 
who followed him passively with the indifference which was perceptible 
in him ever since the death of Valentine had so stunned him. “ Restore 
my brother to peace and read oearg whispered Julie to Monte-Crista 
And the count pressed her hard in reply, as he had done eleven years 
before on the staircase leading to Morrel’s study. 

“ You still confide, then, in Sinbad the Sailor ?” asked he, smiling. 

“Oh! yes,” was the ready answer. 

“ Well, then, sleep in peace, and put your trust in the Lord.” As we 
have before said, the postchaise was waiting; four powerful horses were 
already pawing the ground with impatience, whilst at the foot of the 
steps, Ali, his face bathed in perspiration, and apperently just arrived 
from a long walk, was standing. “Well,” asked the count in Arabio 
“ have you been to the old man’s?” Ali made a sign in the affirmative. 

“And have you placed the letter before him, as I ordered you to do?” 

The slave respectfully signalized that he had. “ And what did he say, 
ot rather do?” Ali placed himself in the light, so that his master miglit 
ece him Leela gn & and then imitating in his intelligent manner the 
ouuntenance of the old man, he cl his eyes, as Noirtier was in the 
eustom of doing when min yes.” 

“Good ! he accepts,” said Monte-Cristo ; “ now let us go.” 

These words b etna | escaped him, when the ca was on ite 
road ; and the feet of the horses struck a shower of sparks from the 
pavement. Maximilian svttled himself in his corner without uttering 
aword. Half an hour had fied when the carriage stopped suddenly ; 
the count had just puiled the ain chesk-string, which was fastened 
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to Ali’s finger. The Nubian immediately descended, and opened tha 
carriage-door. It was a lovely starlight night—they had just reached 
the top of the hill Villejuif, the pl orm from whence Paris, like some 
dark sea, is seen to agitate its millions of lights, resembling phosphoric, 
waves,—-waves indeed, more no*sy, more passionate, more changeable, 
more farious, more greedy, than those of the tempestuous ocean,— 
waves which never lie calm, like those of the vast sea.—waves over 
destructive, ever foaming, and ever restless. The count remained alone, 
and on a sign from his hand, the carriage advanced some steps. Ite 
centemplated for some time, with his arms crossed, the vast city, When 
he had fixed his piercing look on this modern Babylon, which equally 
ents the contemplation of the religious enthusiast, the materialis 
and the sooffer,—“ Great city !” murmured he, inclining his bead an 
joining his hands as if in prayer, “less than six months have ela 
since first I entered thy gates. I believe that the spirit of God led my 
steps to thee, and that He also enables me {o quit thee in triumph; the 
secret cause of my presence within thy walls I have confided alone to Him 
who only has had the power to read my heart. God only knows that I 
retire from thee without pride or hatred, but not without many regrets; 
He only knows that the power confided to me has never been made 
subservient to my personal good or to any useless cause. Oh! great 
city! it is in thy palpitating bosom that I have found that which I 
sought; like a patient miner, I have dug deep into thy very entrails to 
root out evil thence; now my work is accomplished, my mission is 
terminated, now thou canst neither afford me pain nor pleasure. Adieu, 
Paris! adieu!” ; 

_His look wandered over the vast plain like that of some genius of the 
night ; he passed his hand over his brow, and, getting into the carriage, 
the door was closed on him, and it quick] disappeared on the other side 
of the hill in a cloud of dust and noise. 


CHAPTER CXIITI. 
The House in the Allées de Meillan. 


TEN leagues were passed without a single word being pronounced. 
Morrel was dreaming, and Monte-Cristo was looking at.the dreamer. 

“ Morrel,” said the count to him at length, “do you repent having 
followed me P ”——“ No, count; but to leave Paris——” 

“Lf I thought happiness might await you in Paris, Morrel, I would 
have left you there.”——*“ Valentine reposes within the walls of Paris, 
and to leave Paris is like losing her a second time.” 

“ Maximilian,” said the count, “the friends that we have lost do not 
cue in the bosuin of the earth, but are buried deep in our hearts; ani 
it has been thus ordained, that we may always be accompanied by them. 
I have two friends, who iu this way never oo from me, the one who 
gave me being, and the other who conferred knowledge and intelligence 
an me. Their spirits live in me. 1 odnsult them when doubtful, and if 
1 ever do any good, it is to their foo counsels that I am indebted. 
{.isten to the voice of your heart, Morrel, and ask it whether you ought 
to preserve this melancholy exterior towards me.”——". My friend,” said 
Maximilian, “the voice of my heart is very sorrowful, and points out 
the future in most unhappy colours.” ; 

“It is ever thus that weakened minds see everything as through a 
black veil: the soul forms its own horizons; your soul is darkened, and 
coisequently the sky of the future appears sturmy and unpromising.” 
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“That may possibly ve truce,” said Maximilian; and he again subsided 
into his thonghtful mood. : 

Se ganeney was performed with that marvellous rapidity which the 
unlimited power of the count ever commanded, towns fled from them 
like shadows on their path, and treea shaken by the first winds of autumn 
seemed like giants madly rushing on to meet them, and retreating as 
rapidly when once reached., The following morning they arri at 
Ch&lons, where the count’s steamboat waited for them; without an 
instant being lost, the carriage was placed on board, and the two travel- 
lers embarked without delay. The boat was built for speed; her two 
raphe Risk pi resembled two wings with which she skimmed the water 
ike a bird. Morrel was not insensible to that sensation of delight which 
is generally experienced in passing rapidly through the air, and the wind, 
which occasionally raised the hair from his forehead, seemed on the 

oint of dispelling momentarily the clouds collected there. As the 

istance increased between the travellers and Paris, an almost super- 
human serenity appeared to surround the count; he might have been 
taken for an exiJe about to revisit his native land. Ere long Marseilles 
presented herself to view. Marseilles, full of life and energy,--Mar- 
seilles, the younger sister of Tyre and Carthage, that has succeeded to 
them in the empire of the Mediterranean,— farseilles, that with age 
increases in vigour and strength,— Marseilles was seen. Powerful me- 
mories were stirred within them by the sight of that round tower, that 
Fort Saint-Nicolas, that port with ite quays of brick, where they had 
both gambolled as children; and it was with one accord that they ont per 
on the Cannebiére. A vesse) was setting sail for aa on board of 
which the bustle usually attendin ge bos hag prevailed. The passengers 
and their relations crowded on the deck, friends taking a tender, but 
sorrowful, leave of each other, some weeping, others noisy in their grief, 
formed a spectacle, exciting even to those who witnessed similar ones 
daily, but which had not the power to disturb the current of thought 
that had taken possession of the mind of Maximilian from the moment 
he had set foot on the broad pavement of the quay. ; 

“Here,” said he, leaning heavily on the arm of Monte-Cristo,—“ here is 
the spot where my father stopped, when the Pharaon entered the port; 
it was here that the old man, whom you saved from death and dis- 
honour, threw himself into my arms. I yet feel his warm tears on my 
face, and his were not the only tears shed, for many who witnessed our 
meeting wept also.” Monte-Cristo gently smiled and said,-—-“I was 
there;” at the same time pointing to the corner of aatreet. As he 
spoke, and in the very direction he indicated, a groan, expressive of 
bitter grief, was heard; and a woman was seen waving ber hand to @ 
passenger on board the vessel about to sail. Monte-Cristo looked at ber 
with an emotion that must have been remarked by Morrel had not his 
eyes been fixed on the vessel. 

“Oh! heavens!” exclaimed Morrel, “1 do not decelve myself—tbat 

ng man who is waving his hat, that youth in the uniform of a lieu. 
mant, is Albert de Morcerf !” 

“ Yos,” said Monte-Cristo, “JI recognised him.”——“ How so P—yor. 
were looking tho other way.” The count smiled, as he was in the babit 
of doing when he did not wish to make any reply, and he again turned 
his looks towards the veiled female, who soon disappeared at the corner 
of the street. Turning to his friend —" Dear Maximilian,” the 
count, “have you nothing to do in this land ? "-——“ I have to weep oves 
the grave of my father,” replied Morrel, in a broken voice, 

“ Wall, then, go,—wait for me there, and 1 will soon join you.” 

b 4 
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“ You leave me, then ? ”"——“ Yes; I, also, have a pious visit to pay.” 

Morrel allowed his hand to fall into that which the count extended to 
him ; then with an inexpressibly melancholy inclination of the head he 

uitted the count, and bent his steps to the east of the city. Monte- 

risto remained on the same spot ee Maximilian was out of sight; be 
then walked slowly towards the Allées de Meillan to seek out a small 
house with which our readers must have been familiar at the commence- 
ment of this story. It yet stood under the shade of the fine avenue of 
lime-trees, which forms one of the most frequented walks of the idlers 
of Marseilles; covered by an 1nnmense vine, which spread ite aged and 
blackened branches over the stone front, burnt yellow by the ardent 
sun of the south. Two stone steps, worn away by the friction of the 
feet, led to the door, made of three planks, which, owing to their never 
having made acquaintance with paint or varnish, parted annually to re- 
unite again when the damp season arrived. This house, with all its 
crumbling antiquity and apparent misery, was yet cheerful and pic- 
turesque, and was the same that old Dantés formerly inhabited—the 
only difference being that the old man occupied merely the garret, while 
the nels house was now placed at the command of Mercédés by the 
coun 

The female whom the count had seen leave the ship with so much 
regret_entered this house; she had scarcely closed the door after her 
when Monte-Cristo appeared at the corner of a street, so that he found 
and lost her again almost at the same instant. The worn-out steps were 
old acquaintances of his; he knew better than any one else how to open 
that weather-beaten door, with a large-headed nail, which served to raise 
the latch within. He entered without knocking, or giving any other 
intimation of his presence, as if he had been the friend or the master of 
the place. At the end of a passage, paved with bricks, was seen a little 
garden, bathed in sunshine, and rich in warmth and light—it was in this 
garden that Mercédés found, in the place indicated by the count, the 
sum of money which he, through a sense of delicacy, intimated had been 
placed there four-and-twenty years previously. The trees of the garden 
were easily seen from the steps of the street-door. Monte-Cristo, on 
stepping into the house, heard a sigh, almost resembling a deep sob; he 
looked in the direction whence it came, and there, under an arbour of 
Virginian jessamine, with its thick foliage, and beautiful long purple 
flowers, he perceived Mercédés seated, with her head bowed, and weep- 
ing bitterly. She had raised her veil, and with her face hidden by her 
hands, was giving free scope to those sighs and tears which had been ro 
long restrained by the presence of her son. Monte-Cristo advanced a 
few paces, which were heard on the gravel. Mercédés raised her hea, 
and uttered a ory of terror on beholding a man before her. 

“Madame,” said the count, “it is no longer in my power to restore 
you to sarpiness, but I offer you consolation ; will you deign to accept it 
as coming from a friend ?”———“I am, indeed, most wretched,” replied 
Meroédés. “ Alone in the world, I had but my son, and he has left 
me ! 

“He possesses a noble heart, madame,” replied the count, “and he has 
acted rightly. He feels that every man owes a tribute to his country ; 
some contribute their talents, others their industry; those devote their 
blood, these their nightly Jabours, to the same cause. Had he remained 
with you, his life must have become a hateful burden, nor would be have 
pa ticipated in your griefs. He will increase in strength and honour by 
ati aggling with adversity, which he will convert into prosperity. Leave 
hia to build up the future fur you, and I venture to say, you will con- 
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Bde it to safe hands,”———“ Oh!” replied the wretched woman, mourn- 
fully shaking her head, “the prosperity of which you speak, and which 
from the bottom of my heart, I pray God in his mercy to grant him, i 
san never enjoy. The bitter cup of adversity has been drained by me 
to the Ma dregs, and I feel that the grave is not far distant. You have 
acted kindly, count, in bringing me back to the , peace where I have 
enjoyed so much bliss. I ought to meet death on the same spot where 
happiness was once all my own.” 

Alas !” said Monte-Cristo, “your words sear and embitter my heart, 
the more so as you have every reason to hate me; I have been the cause 
of all your misfortunes ; but why do you pity, instead of blame me P 
You render me still more unhappy-——” 

“Tiate you,—blame you,—you, Edmond! Hate—reproach the man 
that hgs spared my son’s life! For was it not your fatal and sanguinary 
intention to destroy that son of whom M. de Moroerf was so proud P 
Ob ! look at me well, and discover, if you can, even the semblance of a 
reproach in me.” The count looked up, and fixed his eyes on Mercédés, 
who, partly rising from her seat, extended both her hands towards him. 
“Oh! look at me,” continued she, with a feeling of profound melan- 
choly; “my eyes no longer dazzle by their brilliancy, for the time has 
long fied since I used to smile on Edmond Dan who anxiously 
looked out for me from the window of yonder garret, then inhabited by 
his old father. Years of grief have created an abyss between those 
days and the present.—I neither reproach you nor hate you, my friend ! 
Ob! no, Edmond! it is myself that I blame,—myself that 1 hate! 
Oh! miserable creature that I am!” cried she, clasping her bands, and 
raising her eyes to heaven. “I once possessed piety, innocence, and 
love,—the three ingredients of the ig omni of angels,—and now what 
am 1?” Monte-Cristo approached her, and silently took her hand. 
“No,” said she, desea it gently,—“ no, my friend, touch me not. 
You have spared me, yet of all those who have fallen under your ven- 
geance I was the most guilty. They were influenced by hatred, by 
avarice, and by self-love; but [ was base, and for waut of courage, acted 

inst my judgment. N ay, do not press my hand, Edmond! You are 
thinking of some kind expression, I am sure, to console me, but do not 
bestow it on me, for I am no longer worthy of kindness. See,” (and she 
exposed her face completely to view)—“ see, misfortune has silvered my 
hair; my eyes have shed so many tears that they are encircled by a rim 
of purple ; and my brow is wrinkled. You, Edmond, on the contrary,— 
you are ctill young, handsome, dignified ; it is because you have never 
doubted the mercy of God, and He has supported and strengthened you 
in all your trials.” 

As Mercédas spoke, the tears chased each other down her wan cheeks; 
the unhappy woman's heart was breaking, as memory recalled the 
chungeful events of her life. Monte-Cristo, however, took her hand, 
and imprinted a kiss on it, but she herself felt that it was with no 

eater warmth, than he would have respectfully bestowed one on the 
Fand of some marble statue of a saint. “It often happens,” continued 
she, “that a first fault destroys the ge of a whole life. I believed 

ou dead ; why did I survive you? What Food has it done me to mourn 
or you eternally in the secret recesses of my heart? Only to make a 
woman of nine-and-thirty look like one of fifty years of ane. Why, 
having recognised you, and I the only one to do so, why was I able to save 
my son alone? Ought I not also to have rescued the man that 1 had 
avcepted for a husband, guilty though be were? Yet I let him die; 
what do J my? Oh m heavens! was I vot sccesary to his 
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death by my supine insensibility, by my con tempt for him, not remem- 

bering, or not willing to remember, that it was for my sake he had 

become a traitor and a perjurer? In what am I benefited by acoom- 

panying my son so far, since I now abandon him, and allow him to 

epart alone to the baneful climate of Africa? Oh! I have been base, 

cowardly, I tell you; I have abjured my affections, and, like all rene- 
T am of evil omen to those who surround me!” 

“No, Meroédés,” said Monte-Cristo, “no; you judge yourself with 
too much severity. You area noble-minded woman, and it was your 
grief that disarmed me. Still I was but an agent, led on by an invisible 
and offended Deity, who chose not to withhold the fatal blow that lL 
was destined to hurl. I take that God to witness, at whose feet I have 
prostrated myself daily for the last ten years, that I would have sacri- 
Hoed my life to you, and, with my life, the projects that were indissolubly 
linked with it. But, and I say it with some pride, Mercédés, God re-~ 
quired me, andI lived. Examine the past and the prosns, and endea 
vour to dive into futurity, and then say whether I am not a Divine 
instrument. The most dreadful misfortunes, the most frightful suffer- 
ings, the abandonment of all those who loved me, the perseoution of 
those who did not know me, formed the trials of my youth; when 
suddenly, from captivity, solitude, misery, I was restored to light and 
liberty, and became the possessor of a fortune so brilliant, so unbounded 
so unheard-of, that I must have been blind not to be conscious that God 
had endowed me with it to work out His own great designs. From that 
time 1 viewed this fortune as confided to me for a particular purpose. 
Not a thought was given to a life which you once, Meroédés, had the 
power to render blissful,—not one hour of peaceful calm was mine, but 

felt myself driven on like an exterminating angel, Like those adven- 
turous captains about to embark on some enterprise full of danger, I 
laid in my provisions, I loaded my arms, I collected every means of 
attack and defence ; I inured my body to the most violent exercises, my 
soul to the bitterest trials; I taught my arm to slay, my eyes to behold 
excruciating sufferings, and my inouth to smile at the most horrid specta- 
cles. From good-natured, confiding, and forgiving, I became event sful 
cunning, and wicked, or rather immovable as fate. Then I launch 
out into the path that was opened to me; I overcame every obstacle 
and reached the goal. But woe to those who met me in my career.” 

“Enough,” said Meroédés, “enough, Edmond! Believe me that she 
who alone recognised you has been the only one to comprehend you. 
And had she crossed your path, and you had crushed her like a frail 

lass, still, Edmond, still she must have admired you! Like the gulf 

tween me and the past, there is an abyss between you, Edmond, and 
the rest of mankind; and I tell you freely that the comparison I draw 
between you and other men will ever be one of my greatest tortures. 
No! there is nothing in the world to resemble you in worth and good- 
ness! But we must say farewell, Edmond; and let us part.”———* Before 
I leave you, Meroédés, have you no request to make?” said the count. 

“I desire but one thing in this world, Edmond—the happiness of my 
son.”--—-“ Pray to the Almighty to spare his life, and I will take upon 
myself to promote his happiness.” 

Thanks, thanks, Edmond! ” 

“But eave T no request to make for yourself, Meroédas? ” 

“For m I want nothing. I live, as it were, between two graves. 
The one that of Edmond Dantée—lost to me long, long since. He had 
my love! That word ill becomes my faded np nee, but it is a memory 
dear to my heart, and one that I would not for all that the world 
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contains. ‘(he other grave is that of the man who met his death from 
the hand of Edmond tas. I approve of the deed, but I must pray 
fur: tke dead.” ——* your son shall be happy, Mercédas,” repeated 
the count.——* Then I shall enjoy as much happiness as this world 
can Poaaliny confer.”-——* But what are your intentions?” ; 

“To say that I shall live here, like the Mercédés of other times, 
gaining my bread by labour, would not be true, nor would you believe 
me, f have no longer the strength to do anything but to spend my 
days in prayer. However, I shall have no occasion to work, for the 
tittle sum of money buried by you, and which I found in the place 

ou mentioned, will be sufficient to maintain me. Rumour will pro- 

bly be busy respecting me, my occupations, my manner of living— 
that will sigally but little ? ”»———" Mervédds,” said the count, “ I do not 
say it to blame you, but you made an unnecessary sacrifice in relin- 
quishing the whole of the fortune amassed by M. de Morcerf; half of 
it, at least, by right belonged to you, in virtue of your vigilance and 
economy.’ 

“TI perceive what you are intending to propose to me j but I cannot 
acoepe it, Edmond—my son would not permit it.”———“ Nothing shall 
be done without the full approbation of Albert de Morcerf. I will 
make myself acquainted with his intentions, and will submit to them. 
But if he be willing to aepeb my offers, will you oppose them P ” 

“ You well know, Edmond, that I am no longer a reasoning creature. 
I have no will, unless it be the will never to decide. I have been so 
overwhelmed by the many storms that have broken over my head, 
that I am become passive in the hands of the Almighty, like a sparrow 
in the talons of an eagle. I live, because it is not ordained for me to 
die. If succour be sent to me I will accept it."——“ Ah, madam,” said 
Monte-Cristo, “you should not talk thus! It is not so we should 
evince our resignation to the will of heaven; on the contrary, we are 
all free agente. 

“ Alas!” exclaimed Mercédés, “if it were so, if I possessed free-will, 
but without the power to render that will efficacious, it would drive me 
to onte-Cristo droppod his head and shrank from the 
Mai of her grief. “ Will you not even say you will see me again ?”’ 


asked. 

“On the contrary, we shall meet again,” said Meroédés, pointing to 
heaven with solemnity. “I tell you so to prove to you that I still 
bope.” And after pressing her own trembling hand upon that of the 
count, Meroédas rushed up the stairs and disappeared. Monte-Cristo 
slowly left the house and turned towards the quay. But Mercédés saw 
not his departure, though she was seated at the little window of the 
room which had been oocupied by old Dantés. Her eyes were straining 
to see the ship which was carrying her son over the vast sea. Lut 
evil) her _ involuntarily murmured softly,—“ Edmund ! Edmond ! 


CHAPTER CXIV. 
The Pest. 

TB count departed with a sad heart from the house in which he had 
teft Meroédés, probably never to behold ber again. Sinve the death of 
little Edward a great change bad taken plave in Monte-Crsto, Having 
reached the summit of his vengeance by a long and tortuous path, he 
sew an abves of doubt on the-other side of the mountaia, More than 
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this, the conversation which had just taken place between Mereédés 
and himself had awakened so many recollections in his heart that be 
“36 it necessary to combat with them. A man of the count’s temper: 
<3ent could not long indulge in that melancholy which can exist in 
voiamon minds, but which dgstroys superior ones. He thought that 
he must have made an error in his calculations if he now found cause 
to blame himself. ; oo 

“T cannot have deceived myself,” he said; “I must look upon the 
past in a false light. What!” he continued, “can I have been tracing 
a false path ?—can the end which I proposed be a mistaken end ?—can 
one hour have sufficed to prove to an architect that the work upon 
which he founded all his hopes was an impossible, if not a sacrilegious 
understanding ? I cannot reconcile myself to thi: idea—it would 
madden me! The reason why I am now dissatisfied i , that I have not 
a clear appreciation of the past. The past, like the vountry sbronee 
which we walk, becomes indistinct as we advance. My position is like 
that of a person wounded in a dream; he feels the wound, though he 
cannot recollect when he received it. Come, then, thou regenerate 
man, thou extravagant prodigal, thou awakened sleeper, thou all- 
powerful visionary, thou invincible millionaire !—once again review 
thy past life of starvation and wretchedness, revisit the scenes where 
fate and misfortune conducted, and where despair received thee; too 
many diamonds, too much gold and splendour are now reflected by the 
mirror in which Monte-Cristo seeks to behold Dantés. Hide thy dia- 
monds, bury thy gold, shroud thy splendour, exchange riches for 
poverty, liberty for a prison, a living body for a corpse!” As he thus 
reasoned, Monte-Cristo walked down the Rue de la Caisserie. It was 
the same regain ge which, twenty-four years ago, he had been conducted 
by a silent and nocturnal guard; the ho to-day so smiling and 
animated, were on that night dark, mute, and closed. “And yet they 
were the same,” murmured Monte-Cristo, “only now it is broad day- 
light instead of night: it is the sun which brightens the place, and 
makes it appear so cheerful.” 

He proceeded towards the quay by the Rue Saint-Laurent, and 
advanced to the Consigne; it was the point where he had embarked. 
A pleasure-boat was passing, with its striped awning; Monte-Cristo 
called the owner, who immediately rowed up to him, with the eagerness 
of a boatman hoping for a good fare. The weather was magnificent, 
and the excursion a treat. The sun, red and flaming, was sinking into 
the water, which embraced it as it approached. The sea, smooth as 
crystal, was now and then disturbed by the leaping of fish, which, 
pursued by some unseen enemy, sought for safety in another element; 
while, on the extreme verge of the horizon, might be seen the fisher- 
men’s boats white and graceful as the sea-gull, or the merchant vessels 
bound for Corsica or Spain. 

But notwithstanding that serene sky, those ful boats, and the 

]den light in which the whole scene was bathed, the count of Monte- 

‘risto, wrapped in his cloak, could think ony of this terrible voyage, 
the details of which were, one Ps one, recalled to his memory. The 
solitary light burning at the Catalans—that first sight of the Chateau 
a’If, which told him whither they were leading him, the struggle with 
the gendarmes when he wished to throw himself overboard, his despair 
when he found himself vanquished, and the cold sensation of the end of 
the carbine touching his forehead,—all these were brought before him in 
vivid and frightful reality. Like those streams which the heat of the 
summer has dried up, and which, after the autumnal storms, gradually 
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begin oosing drop by drop, so did the count feel his heart ually 
fill with the gall which formerly nearly overwhelmed that of Edmond 
Dantés. Henceforth he no longer beheld the clear sky, the graceful 
barks, the ardent light; the sky a igh hung in black, and the 
gigantic structure of the Chateau seemed like the phantom of a 
mortalenemy. As they reached the shore, the count instinctively 
shrunk to the extreme end of the boat, and the owner was obliges to 
reall out in_his sweetest tone of voice, “Sir, we have reached the shore.” 

Monte-Cristo remembered that on that very spot, on the same 
he had been violently dragged by the guards, who forced him to ascen 
the slope at the points of their bayonets. The journey had seemed very 
long to Dantés, but Monte-Cristo found it equally short. Each stroke 
o! the oar seemed to reawaken a new crowd of ideas, which sprang up 
with the froth of the sea. 

‘lhere had been no prisoners confined in the Chateau d’If since the 
revolution of July; it was only inhabited by a guard placed for the 
prevention of smuggling. A concierge waited at the door to exhibit 
this monument of curiosity to visitors, once a scene of terror. ‘l'ho 
count inquired whether any of the ancient gaolers were still there, but 
they had all been pensioned, or ron pose on to some other employ- 
ment, The concierge who conducted him had only been there since 
1830. He visited his own dungeon. He again beheld the dull light 
vainly endeavouring to pencuse the narrow opening. His eyes rested 
upon the spot where his bed, since then removed, had stood, and, 
behind the the new stones indicated where the breach made by the 
Abbé Faria been. Monte-Cristo felt his limbs tremble; he seated 
himself upon a log of wood. 20 Ss ; 

“ Are there any stories connected with this prison besides the one 
relating to the poisoning of Mirabeau?” asked the count; “are there 
any traditions respecting these dismal abodes, in which it is difficult to 
believe men can ever have imprisoned their fellow-creatures P ” ; 

“ Yes, sir; indeed the gaoler Antoine told me one connected with 
this very dungeon.” ; 

Monte-Cristo shuddered; Antoine had been his gaoler. He had 
almost forgotten his name and face, but on hearing the former pro- 
nounced, memory recalled his person as he used to see it, his face 
encircled by a beard, wearing a brown jacket, with the bunch of keys, 
the jingling of which he still seemed to hear. The count turned round, 
and fancied he saw him in the corridor, rendered still darker by the 
torch carried by the concierge. “ Would you like to hear the story, 
sirP”——" Yes, relate it,” said Monte-Cristo, pressing his hand to his 
heart to still its violent beatings: he felt afraid of hearing his own 


story. t ‘ , 

“This dungeon,” said the concierge, “ was, it appears, some time ago 
occupied by a very dangerous prisoner, the more so since he was full of 
industry. Another person was confined in the Chateau at the same 
time, but he was not mee he was only a poor mad priest.”——-“ Ah, 
indeed !—mad !” repeated Monte-Cristo; “and what was his mania?” 

“ He offered millions to any one who would set him at liberty.” 

Monte-Cristo raised his eyes, but he could not see the heavens; there 
was a stone veil between him and the firmament. He thought that 
there had been no less thic. a veil befote the eyes of those to whom 
Paris offered the treasures. “Could the prisoners see each other?” 


ask: 
“Oh, no, sir, it was expressly forbidden; but they eluded the vigilance 
ef the guards, and made a passage from one dungeon to the other” 
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“ And whioh of them made this passage ?” ; 

“Oh, tt must have been the. young: man, certainly, for he was stron 
and industrious, while the abbé.was aged and weak ; besides, his min 
was too vacillating te allow him to carry out an idea.” 

* Blind fools!” murmured the count. aa 

* However, be that as it may, the young man made a passage, how, or 
by what means, no one knows; but he made it, and there is the trace 
he temainuing of the proof. Do you see it?” and the man held the 

reb to the wall. 

“Ah! yes; truly,”said the count, in a voice hoarse from emotion. 

“The result was, the two men communicated together; how long 
they did so, nobody knows, One day the old man fell if and died 
Now guess what the young one did ?”———“ Tell me.” 

“ He carried off the corpse, which he placed in his own bed with its 
feoo to the wall; then he entered the empty dungeon, closed the 
entrance, and slid himself into the sack which had contained the dead 
body. Did you ever hear of such an idea?” Monte-Cristo closed his 

es, and seemed again to experience all the sensations he had felt when 
the coarse canvas, yet moist with the cold dews of death, had touched 
his face. The gaoler continued :—‘* Now this was his project: he 
fancied they buried the dead at the Chateau d’If, and imagining they 
Would not expend much labour on the grave of a prisoner, he calculated 
upon uae the earth with his shoulders; but, unfortunately, their 
arrangements at the ChAteau frustrated his projects: they never buried 
; they merely attached a heavy cannot-ball to the feet, and 
then threw them into the sea. This is what was done. The young 
man was thrown from the top of the rock; the co was found on the 
bed next day, and the whole truth was guessed: for the men who per- 
formed the office then mentioned what they had not dared to speak of 
before, namely, that at the moment the corpse was thrown into the 
deep, they heard a shziek, which was almost immediately stifled by the 
water in which it disappeared.” The count breathed with difficulty ; 
the cold drops ran down his forehead, and his heart was full of anguish. 

“No,” he muttered, “the doubt I felt was but the commencement of 
forgetfulness; but here the wound reopens, and the heart again thirsts 
for vengeance. And the prisoner,” he continued aloud, “ was he ever 
heard of afterwards? »———“ Ob! no; of course not. You can under- 
stand that one of two things must have happened: he must either have 
fallen flat, in which case the blow, from a height of ninety feet, must 
have killed him instantly, or he must have fallen upright, and then the 
weight would have dragged him to the bottom, where hé remained,— 
poor fellow!” —— 

“Then you pity him?” said the count. 

“ Ma foi! yes; though he was in his own element.” . 

“What do you mean P”——" A report ran that he had been a naval! 
officer who had beén confined for plotting with the Buonapartists.” 

“Truth!” muttered the count, “thou art made to rise above tke 
waves and flames! Thus the poor sailor lives in the recollection o/ 
those who narrate his history: his terrible story is recited in the 
chimney-vorner, and a shudder is felt at the desuription of- bis transit 
through the air to be swallowed by the deep.” Then, the count added 
aay yes Was his name ever known?” . “Oh! yes; but only ar 

my 


“Oh! Villefort, Villefort!” murmured the count, “ this soene must 
often have haunted thy lo hours!? +: ee 


To you wish to see anythi g more, sir?” said the concierge. 
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* Yes; especially if you will show me the poor abbé’s room.” 

“Ah! No. 27."——-" Yes; No. 27,” repeated the count, who seemed 
to hear the voice of the abbé answering him in those very words through 
the wall when asked his name.——-“ Come, sir.”——“ Wait,” said Monte- 
Cristo, “I wish to take one final glance argund this room. 

“ This is fortunate,” said the guide; “I have forgotten the other key.” 

“Go and fetch it.”-——“ I will leave you the torch, sir.” 

“No, take it away; I can see in the dark.” 

“ Why, you are like No. 834 They said he was so accustomed to dark- 
ness that he could see a pin in the darkest corner of his dungeon.” 

“ He spent fourteen years to arrive at that,” muttered the count. 

The guide carried away the torch. The count had spoken correct) y. 
Scarcely had a few seconds elapsed, ere he saw everything as distinctly 
- by daylight. Then he looked around him, and really recognized his 

ungeon. 

“ Yes,” he said, “there is the stone upon which I used to sit; there is 
the impression made by my shoulders on the wall; there is the mark of 
my blood made when I, one day, dashed my head against the wall. Oh! 
those figures ! how well I remember them! I made them one day to 
calculate the age of my father, that I might know whether I should 
find him still hving, and that of Mervédés, to know if I should find her 
still free. After finishing that calculation, I had a minute’s hope. 
did not reckon upon hunger and infidelity !” and a bitter laugh escaped 
from the count. He saw in fancy the burial of his father, and the mar- 
riage of Meroédée. On the other side of the dungeon, he perceived an 
inscription, the white letters of which were still visible on the preea 
wall, “ od!” he read, “preserve my memory!” “Oh, yea!” he 
cried, “ that was my only prayer at last; I no longer begged for liberty 
but memory ; I dreaded to become mad and forgetful. O God! thou 

t preserved my memory; I thank thee! I thank thee!” At this 
moment the light of the torch was reflected on the wall; the guide was 
advancing; Monte-Cristo went to meet him. 

“Follow me, sir;” and without asvending the stairs, the guide con- 
ducted him by a subterraneous vanes tc another entranoe. There, 
again, Monte-Cristo was assailed by a crowd of thoughts. The first 

hing that met his oye was the meridian, druwn by the abbé on the 
wall, by which he calculated the time; then he saw the remains of the 
bed on which the poor prisoner had died. The sight of this, instead of 
exciting the angant experienced by the count in the dungeon, filled his 
heart with a soft and grateful sentiment, and tears fell from his eyes. 

“This is where the mad abbé was kept, sir, and that is where the 
young man entered ;” and the guide pointed to the opening which had 
remained unclosed. “ From the appearance of the stone,” he continued, 
“a learned gentleman discovered that the prisoners might have com- 
municated together for ten years. Poor things! they must bave been 
ten weary years.” 

Dantés took some louis from his pocket, and gave them to the mas 
who had twice unoonsciously pitied him.: The guide took them, think- 
ing them merely a few pieces of little value; but the light of the torch 
revealed their true worth. “Sir,” he said, Po have made a mistake; 
you have given me gold.”——“I' ‘know it. he concierge looked upon 
the count with surprise. “Sir,” he cried, scarcely able to believe his 
good fortune,—“ sir, I cannot understand your generosity!” _ 

“Oh! it is very simple, my good fellow; I have been a sailor, and 


your story touched me more than it would others.” 


“Then, sir, since you are so liberal, 1 ought to offer you something.” 
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na “ have you to offer to me, my friend? Shells? Straw-work ? 
ank you!” 

“ No, sir, neither of those: something connected with this story.” 

“Really! What is it?”——“ Listen,” said the guide; “I said to 
myself, ‘ Somethin is always left in a cell inhabited by one prisoner for 
fifteen years,’ so I began to sound the wall.”-—“ Ah!” cried Monte- 
Cristo, remembering the two hiding-places of the abbé. 

“ After some search I discovered a hollow sound against the head of 
the bed and under the hearth.”———“ Yes,” said the count, “ yes.” 

“T raised the stones, and found——” 

“ A rope-ladder and some tools? ” Bt ; 

“ How do you know that?” asked the guide, in astonishment. 

“I do not know—I only guess it, because these sort of things are 
generally found in prisoners’ cells.” 

“Yes, sir, a rope-ladder and tools.” ; 7 

“ And have I be them yet ?”——“No, sir; I sold them to. visitors, 
who considered them great curiosities ; but J have stil] something left. 

“What is it? ” asked the count, impatiently. ; 

“A sort of book, written upon strips of cloth.”——‘“ Go and fetch it, 
my good fellow; and if it be what I hope, rest satisfied.” 

“TJ will run for it, sir;” and the guide went out. Then the count 
knelt down by the side of the bed, which death had converted into an 
altar. “Oh, second futher!” he exclaimed,—“ thou who hast given me 
aber, knowledge, riches; thou who, hike beings of a superior order to 
ourselves, couldst understand the science of good and evil; if in the 
depths of the tomb there still remain something witbin us which can 
respond to the voice of those who are le{t on earth; if after death the 
soul ever revisit the places where we have lived and suffered, then, 
noble heart !—sublime soul! then I conjure thee, by the paternal love 
thou didst bear me, by the filial obedience I vowed to thee, grant 
me some sign, some revelation! Remove from me the remains 
of a doubt, which, if it changed not to conviction, must become 
remorse!” The count bowed his head, and clasped his hands together. 

“ Here, sir,” said a voice behind him. 

Monte-Cristo shuddered and rose. The concierge held out the 
strips of cloth upon which the Abbé Faria had spread the stores of his 
mind, The manuscript was the great work by the Abbé Faria upon 
the kingdoms of Italy. The count seized it hastily, and his eyes im- 
mediately fell upon the epigraph, and he read, “Thou shalt tear out the 
dragons’ teeth, and shalt trample the lions under foot, saith the Lord.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “here is my answer. Thanks, father, thanks!” 
And feeling in his pocket, he took thence a small pocket-book, whiuh 
ountained ten bank-notes, each of 1,000 francs. 

“ Here,” he said, “ take this pocket-book.” 

“ Do you give it to me? ”——“ Yes; but only on condition that you 
will not open it till I am gone;” and placing the treasure he had just 
found in his breast, which was more valuable to him than the richest 
jewel, he rushed out of the p and reaching his boat, oried “To 

arseilles!” ‘l'hen, as he derarted. he fixed his eyes upon the gloomy 
prison. “ Woe,” he cried, “ to those who confined me in that wretched 
prison ; and woe to those who forgot that I was there!” Asher 
the Catalans, the count turned round, and burying his head in his 
cloak, murmured the name of a woman. The victory was complete; 
twice he had overcome his doubts. The name he pronoun ip 8 
voice of tenderness, amounting almost to love, was that of Hayd 

On landing, the count turned towards the cemetery. where be felt 
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sure of finding Morrel. He, too, ten years ago, had piously sought 
out a tomb, and sought it vainly. He, who returned to France with 
millions, bad been unable to find the grave of his father, who had 
perished from hunger. Morrel had, indeed, placed a cross over the 
8 reek it had fallen down, and the gravedjgger had burnt it, as he did 
all the old wood in the churchyard. The worthy merchant had been 
more fortunate. Dying in the arms of his children, he had been by 
them laid by the side of his wife, who had preceded him in eternity by 
two years. ‘I'wo large slabs of marble, on which were inscrived their 
names, were placed on either side of a little enclosure, railed in, and 
slinded by four cypress-trees. Morrel was leaning against one of these, 
mechanically fixing his eyes on the graves. His grief was so profound, 
he was nearly unconscious, “ Maximilian,” said the count, “ you should 
not look on the graves, but there;” and he pointed upwards. 

“The dead are everywhere,” said Morrel ; “did you not yourself tell 
me so as we left Paris?” ——“ Maximilian,” said the count, “you asked 
me during the journey to allow you to remain some days at Marseilles. 

ou still wish to do so?” 

“IT bave no wishes, count; only I fancy I could pass the time less 
peinialy here than anywhere else.”———“ So much the better, for I must 

eave pou: but I carry your word with me, do I not?” ; 

“ Ah, count, I shall forget it.”———“ No, you will not forget it, because 
you area man of honour, Morrel, because you have sworn, and are 
about to do so again.” — 

“Oh, count! have pity upon me. I am so er 

“J have known a man much more unfortunate than you, Morrel.” 

“Impossible ! "——“ Alas!” said Monte-Cristo, “it is the infirmity 
of our naturealways to believe ue much more unhappy than those 
who groan by our sides! ”-——“ What can be mure wretched than the 
man who has lost all he loved and desired in the world ? ” 

“ Listen, Morrel, and pay attention to what I am about to tell you. | 
knew a man who like you had fixed all his hopes of happiness upon a 
woman. He was young, he had an old father whom he loved, a 
betrothed bride whom he adored. He was about to marry her, when 
one of those caprices of fate,—which would almost make us doubt the 

ness of Providence, if that Providence did not afterwards reveu! 
iteelf by proving that all is but a means of conducting to ap end,—one 
of those caprices deprived him 0° his mistress, of the future of which he 
had dreamed Nba in his blindness he forgot he could only read the 
present), and plunged him into a dungeon.” 

“Ah!” said Morrel, “one quits a dungeon in a week, a month, or a 
year.”-———“ He remained there fourteen years, Morrel,” said the count, 
placing his hand on the young man’s shoulder. Maximilian shuddered. 

“Fourteen years!” he muttered——“ Fourteen years!” repeater 
the count. “J)uring that time he had many moments of despair. He 
ee ose vu, considered himself the unhappiest of men.” 

“ Well?” Morrel.——“ Well! at the height of his despair God 
assisted him through human means. At first perhups, he did not re 
coxnize the infinite mercy of the Lord, but at lust he took patience anc 
waited. One day be miraculously left the prison, transformed, rich, 
powerful. His first cry was for his father; but that father was dead.” 

¢“ My father, too, is dead,” said Morrel—_—“ Yes; but your father died 
in your arms, happy, respected, rich, and full of years; his father died 
poor, despairing, almost doubtful of Providence; and when his son 
sought bis grave ten years afterwards his toinb bad disa peared, and mo 
epe could say, ‘There sleeps the futher you so well loved.’ ” 
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“Oh!” exclaimed Morrel.——“He was, then, a more un 
son than you, Morrel, for he could not even find his father’s grave ! 

“But then he had the woman he loved still remaining ?” 

“ You are deceived, Morrel, that woman-———~” 

“She was dead ?P ”»———* Werse than that: she was faithless, and had 
married one of the persecutors of her betrothed, You see, then, Morrel, 
that he was a more unhappy lover than you.” . 

“ And has he found consolation P” 

“ He has found calmness, at least.” 

“ And.does he ever expect to be happy ? ” 

“ He hopes so, Maximilian.” The young man’s head fell on his breast. 

“You have my promise,” he said, after a minute's pause, extending 
his hand to Monte-Cristo. “ Only remember——” 

“On the 5th of October, Morrel, I shall expect you at the island of 
Monte-Cristo. On the 4tha yacht will wait for you in the port of 
Bastia, it will be called the Zurus. You will deliver your name to the 
captain, who will bring you to me. It is understood—is it not P” 

‘But, count, do you remember that the 5th of Ootober-——” 

“Child!” replied the count, “not to know the value of a man’s 
word! I have told you twenty times that if you wish to die on that 
day I will assist you. Morrel, farewell !”———“ ou leave me? ” 

‘Yes; I have business in Italy. I leave you alone with your mis- 
fortunes, and with hope, Maximilian.”———" When do you leave P” 

“Immediately ; the steamer waits, and in an hour I shall be far from 
you. Will you accompany me to the harbour, Maximilian ? ” 

“Tam entirely yours, count.” Morrel accompanied the count to the 
harbour. The white steam was ascending like a plume of feathers from 
the black chimney. The steamer soon disappeared, and in an hour 
afterwards, as the count had said, was scarcely distinguishable in the 
horison amidst the fogs of the night. 


CHAPTER CXV. 
; Peppino. 

AT the same time that the steamer disappeared behind Oape Morgiou, 
a man, avelnue por on tho road from Florence to Rome, had just 
passed the little town of Aquapendente. He was travelling fast enough 
to make a great deal of ground without becoming altogether suspicious. 
This man, dressed in a great-coat, or rather a surtout, a little the worse 
for the Journey, but which exhibited the riband of the Legion 
d’Honneur still fresh and brilliant, a decoration which also ornamented 
the under coat, might be recognized, not only by these signs, but also 
from the accent with which be spoke to the postilion, to be a French- 
man. Another proof that he was a native of the universal country was 
apparent in the fact of his knowing no other Italian words than the 
terms used in music. “ Allegro!” he called out to the ilions at 
every ascent. “ Moderato!” he oried as they descended. And any one 
who has ever travelled that road, knows there are hills enough between 
Rome and Florence by the way of Aquapendente! These two word, 
tly amused the men to whom they were addressed. On reaching La 
torta, the point from whence Rome is first visible, the traveller evinced 
none of the enthusiastic curiosity which usually leads strangers to stand 
up and endeavour to catch sight of the dome of St, Peter's, which may 
60 seen long before any other object is distinguishable. No, he merely 
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drew a pocket-book from his pocket, and took from it a paper folded in 
four, and, after having examined it in a manner almost reverential, he 
said,—* Good! I have it still.” 
© carriage entered by the Porte del Popolo, turned to the left, and 
stopped at the Hotel d’ gne. MgStre Pastrini, our old acquaintance, 
received the traveller at the door hatin hand. ‘The traveller alighted, 
ordered a good dinner, and inquired the address of the house of ‘Chom. 
son and French, which was immediately given to him, as 1t was one of 
the most celebrated in Rome. It was situated in the Via dei Banchi, 
near St. Peter's. In Rome, as everywhere else, the arrival of a post- 
chaise is an event. Ten young descendants of Marius and the Gracchi, 
barefooted, and out at elbows, with one hand resting on the hip, and the 
other arm gracefully curved above the head, stared at the traveller, the 
pose-cnaise, and the horses; to these were added about fifty little vaga- 
nds from the states of his holiness, who made a collcction for plunging 
into the Tiber at high water from the bridge of St. Angelo. Now, as 
these gamins of tome, more fortunate than those of Paris, understand 
every language, more especially the French, they heard the traveller 
order an moe a dinner, and finally inquire the way to the house 
of Thomson and French. The result was, that when the new comer 
left the hotel with the cicerone, a man detached himself from the rest 
of the idlers, and, without having been secon by the traveller, and 
appearing ,to excite no attention from the guide, followed the stranger 
with as much skill as a Parisian agent of police would have used. 

The Frenchman had been so impatient to reach the house of Thomson 
and French that he would not wait for the horses to be harnessed, but 
left word for the carriage to overtake him on the road, or to wait for him 
at the bankers’ door. He reached it before the carriage arrived. The 
Frenchman entered, leaving his guide in the anteroom, who imme- 
diately entered into conversation with two or three of those industrious 
idlers, who are always to be found in Rome at the doors of banking- 
houses, churches, museums, or theatres. With the Frenchman the 
man who had followed him entered too; the Frenchman knocked at the 
inner door, and entered the first room; his shadow did the same. 

“ Messrs. Thomson and French?” inquired the stranger. 

A kind of footman rose at a sign from a confidential clerk belonging 
to the first desk. “ Whom shall I announce?” said the foofman. 

“The Baron Danglars.”———* Follow me!” said the man. A door 
opered, through which the footman and the baron disa pete, The 
man who had followed Danglars sat down on a bench. e clerk con- 
tinned to write for the next five minutes; the man _ also preserved Me 
found silence, and remained perfectly motionless. Then the pen o the 
clerk ceased to move over the paper; he raised his bead, and appearing 
Sy be perfectly sure of a téte-d-téle,—“ Ah, ha !” he said, “here you are, 

eppino ! 

PK ea.” was the laconic reply. “You have found out that there is 
something worth having about this large gentleman ?” 

“There is no great merit due to me, for we were informed of it.” 

“You know his business heré, then ?” ; 

“ Pardiew / he has come to draw, but I don’t know how much !” 

“You will know presently, my friend.» Very well, only do not 
give me false information, as you did the other day. 

“What do you mean ?—of whom do you speak? Wasit the Ei cs 
man who carried off 8,000 crowns from here the other day ?”——* Ng; 
he really had 8,000 crowns, snd ‘we found them. I mean the Russ 
prince, who you said had 30,006 livres, and we only found 22,000.” 
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“You must have searched badly.” 

“ Luigi Vampa himself searched.”———“ Indeed! But you must let 
me make my observations, or the Frenchman will transact his business 
without my knowing the sum.” Peppino nodded, and, taking a rosary 
from his pocket, began to mutter a few prayers, while the clerk dis- 
appeared through the same doér by which Danglars and the footman 
had gone out. At the expiration of ten minutes the clerk returned, 
with a bright countenance. “ Well?” asked Peppino of his friend. 

“ Joy, joy |—the sum is large.’———“ Five or six millions, is it not ?” 

“ Yes, you know the amount.” : 

“On the receipt of the count of Monte-Cristo ?” : 

Lg yy how came you to be so well acquainted with all this ?” 

“T told you we were informed beforehand.” 

‘Then why do you apply to me P” . : 

“That I may be sure I have the right man.” ——“ Yes, it is indeed 
he! Five millions—a pretty sum, eh, Peppino ?”——“ Hush !—here is 
our man!” The clerk seized his pen, and Peppino his beads; one was 
writing, and the other praying, when the door opened. Danglars 
looked radiant with joy; the banker accompanied him to the door. 

Peppino followed Danglars. ; = 

According to the arrangements the carriage was waiting at the door. 
The guide held the door open. Guides are useful people, wy will turn 
their hands to any anne Danglars caper into the carnage like a 
qoute man of twenty. The cicerone reclosed the door, and sprang up 

y the side of the coachman. Peppino mounted the seat behind. 

“Will your excellency visit St. Peter’s ?” asked the cicerone. 

“TI did not come to Rome to see,” said Danglars, aloud ; then he added 
softly, with an avaricious smile, “ I came to touch !” and he tapped his 
pocket-book, in which he had just placed a letter. 

“Then your excellency is going -——” ; 

“To the hotel.”——-“ Casa Pastrini!” said the cicerone to the coach- 
man, and the carriage drove rapidly on. Ten minutes afterwards the 
baron entered his apartment, and Peppino stationed himself on the 
beuch outside the door of the hotel, after having whispered something 
in the ear of one of the descendants of Marius and the Gracchi whom 
we noticed at the beginning of the chapter, who immediately ran down 
the road leading to the Capitol at his fullest speed. Danglars was tired 
and sleepy; he therefore went to bed, placing his pocket-book under 
his pillow. Peppino had a little spare time, so he had a game of mora 
with the facchina, lost three crowns, and then, to console himself, drank 
a bottle of vin d’Orvieto. 

The next morning Danglars awoke late, though he went to bed so 
early ; he had not slept well for five or six. nights, even if he had slept 
at all. He breakfasted heartily; and caring little, as he said, for the 
beauties of the Eternal City, ordered post-horses at noon. But 
Danglars had not reckoned upon the formalities of the police and the 
idleness of the posting-master. The horses only arrived at two o'clock, 
and the cicerone did not bring the rt till three. All these preps 
rations had collected a number of idlers round the door of Maitre 
Pastrini’s; the descendants of Marius and the Gracchi were also not 
wanting. The baron walked triumphantly through the crowd, who 
for the eake of gain, styled him “your excellency.” As Danglars had 
hitherto contented himself with called a baron, he felt rather 
flattered at the title of excellency, and distributed a dozen pauls 
amongst the canaille, whe were ready for twelve more to call him 
~ your highness,” 
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* Which road ?”” asked the postilion in Italian. “The Anouna road,” 
replied the baron. Maftre Pastrini interpreted the question and 
answer, and the horses ped off. Danglars intended travelling 
to Venice, where be would receive one part of his fortune, and thon 
proceeding to Vienna, where he would@find the rest, he meant to take 
up ne residence in the latter town, which he had been told was a city 

easure. 

He had scarcely advanced three leagues out of Rome when dayiight 
began to disappear. Danglars had not intended starting so late, or ho 
would have remained ; he put his head out and asked the postifion how 
long it would be before they reached the next town. “ Non capisco,” 
was the reply. Danglars bent his head, which he meant to imply, 
“Very well.” The carriage again moved on. “I will stop at the first 
posting-house,” said Danglars to himself. 

He still felt the same self-satisfaction which he had experienced tle 

revious evening, and which had procured him so good a night’s rest. 

e was luxuriously stretched in a good English he, with double 
springs; he was drawn by four good horses, at full gallop; he knew the 
a to be at a distance of seven leagues. What subject of meditation 
could present .tself to the banker, so fortunately become bankrupt ? 

Danglars thought for ten minutes upon his wife in Paris ; another 
ten minutes upon his daughter travelling about with Mademoiselle 
d’Armilly ; the same Bgl was given to his creditors, and the manner 
in which he intend spending their money; and then, having no 
subject left for contemplation, he shut his eyes, and fell ats ow 
and then a jolt, more violent that the rest, caused him to open his oyes ; 
thon he felt that he was still carried with vast rapidity over the same 
country, so thickly strewn with broken aqueducts, which look like 
granite giants petrified in the midst of their course. But the night was 
void, dull, and rainy ; and it was much more pleasant for a traveller to 
reiaain in the warm carriage than to put his head out of the window 
to ,aake inquiries of a postilion, whos only answer was “ Non capiseo.” 

I)anglars therefore continued to sieep, saying to himself that he would 
be uure to awake at the posting house. The carriage stopped. Dan- 

lars fancied they had reach the long-desired point ; he opened his eyes 
ouked through the window, expecting to find himself in the midst of 
some town, or at least village; but he saw nothing but a kind of ruin, 
whence three or four men went and came like shadows. Danglars 
waited for a moment, expecting the postilion to come and demand pay- 
ment, having finished his staze. He intended taking advantage of the 
opportunity to make fresh inquiries of the new conductor; but the 
horses were unharnessed, and others put _in their places, without any 
one claiming money from the traveller. Danglars, astonished, opened 
the door; but a strong hand pushed him back, and the carriage rolled 
on, The baron was completely roused, “Eh!” he said to the postilion, 


* ah, méo caro ? 

‘his was another little pe of Italian the baron had learnt from 
hearing his daughter sing Italian duets with Cavalcanti. But sso caro 
replied not. Danglars then opeued the window. ; 

Come, my friend,” he said, thrusting his hand through the openin 
“ where are we going ?”-——-—“ Dentro la testa!” answered a solemn an 
imperious voice, accompanied by a aay | gesture. Danglars thought 
wentro la testa meant “Put in your head!” He was making rapid 
progress in Italian. He obeyed, not without some uneasiness, which, 
‘nomentarily increasing, caused Kis mind, instead of being as unvooupie 
a st was when he began his journey, to Gll with ideas which were verv 
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tely to kecp a traveller awake, more especially cae in such a situation 
as Danglars. -His eyes acquired that quality whioh in the first moment 
of strong’emotion enables them to see distinctly, and which afterwards 
fails from being too much taxed. Before we are alarmed, we see cor- 
rectly; when we are alarmed, we see double; and when we have been 
zlarmed, we see nothing but trouble. Danglars observed a man ina 
cloak gallopin at the right hand of the carriage. ; 

“Some gendarme!” he exclaimed. “Can I have been signalled by 
the French telegraphs to the pontificial authorities?” He resolved to 
end his anxiety. “ Where are you leading me?” he asked. “ Dentro 
la testa,” repliod the same voice, with the same menacing accent. _ 

Danglars turned to the left; another man on horseback was galloping 
on that side. “ Decidedly!” said Danglars, with the perspiration on 
his forehead, “I must be taken.” And he threw himself back in the 
caléche, not this time to sleep, but to think. Directly afterwards the 
moon rose. He then saw the great aqueducts, those stone phantoms 
which he had before remarked, only then they were on the right hand, 
now they were on the left. He understood that they escribed a 
circle, and were bringing him back to Rome. “Oh! unfortunate,” ho 
oried, “they must have obtained my arrest.” The carriage continued 
to roll on with frightful speed. A terrible hour elapsed, for every spot 
they passed indicated they were returning on the road. At length, he 
saw a dark mass, against which it seemed the carriage must dash; but 
it turned round, leaving behind it the mass, which was no other than 
one of the ramparts encircling Rome. ; : 

“Oh! oh!” cried Danglars, “ we are not returning to Rome; then it 
is not justice which is pursuing me! Gracious heavens! another idea 
presente iteelf; what if they should i ; ; 

_ His hair stood on end. He remembered those interesting stories, so 
little believed in Paris, respecting Roman bandits; he remembered the 
adventures that Albert de Morcerf had related when it was intended he 
should marry Mademoiselle Eugénie. “They are robbers, perhaps!” 
he muttered. Just then the carriage rolled on something harder than 
the gravelled road. Danglars hazarded a look on both sides of the road, 
and perceived monuments of a singular form; and his mind now re- 
called all the details Morcerf had related, and comparing them with his 
own situation, he felt sure he must be on the Appian Way. On the 
left, in a sort of valley, he peroeived a circular excavation, It was 

la’s circle. On aword from the man who rode at the side of the 
carriage, itstopped. At the same time the door was opened. “Scendi !” 
exclaimed a commanding voice. Danglars instantly descended ; though 
he did not yet speak Italian, he understood it very well. More dead 
ue aati 6 looked around him. Four men surrounded him, besides 

8 on. 

“ Di qua,” said one of the men, descending a little path Jeading out of 
the Appian Way. Danglars followed his guide without opposition, aud 
had no occasion to turn round to see whether the three others were 
following him. Still it appeared as though they stopped at equal dis- 
tances from one another like sentinels.” After walking for about ten 
minutes, during which Danglars did not exchange a single word with 
his guide, he found himself between a hillock and a cfump of high weeds; 
three men, standing silent, formed a triangle, of which he was the 
centre. He wished to speak, but his tongue refused to move, 

“ Avanti!” said the same sharp and imperative voice. 

This time Danglars had double reason to understand; for if the word 
and gesture had not explained the speaker’s meaning, it waa clearly 
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expressed by thenan walking behind him, who pushed him s0 rudely, 


that he struck against the guide. This guide was our friend Peppino, 
who dashed into the thicket of high weeds, through a path which none 
but lizards or polecats gould have imagined to be an open road, ‘Pep- 
pina stopped before . Pit overhung by hick hedges the pi half open, 
afforded a passage @ young man, who uappeared @ evi 
spiritsin the fairy tales. The voice and gesture of t e man who followed 

anglars ordered him toy the same. There was no }o:ucr any doub 
the bankrupt was in the hands of Roman banditti. Danglers acqui 
himself like’ a man placed between two dangerous positions, and 
who is rendered brave by fear. Notwithstanding his large stomach, 
certainly not intended to penetrate the fissures of an Italian road, he 
slid down like Peppino, and, closing his eyes, fell upon his feet, As he 
touched the ground, he opened his eyes. The path was wide, but dark. 
Peppino, who cared little for being recognized now he was in his own 
territories, struck a light, and lit a torch. Two other men descended 
after Danglars, forming the rear-guard, and pushing Danglars whenever 
he happened to stop, they arrived by a gentle declivity at the centre of 
® cross-road of sinister appearance. Indeed, the walls, hollowed out in 
ae placed one above the other, seemed, in contrast with the 
white stones, to open their large dark eyes, like ttiose which we see on 
the faces of the dead. A sentinel struck his carbine against his left 
hand. “ Who goes there P” he cried. 

“Friends! friends!” said Peppino; “but where is the captain P ” 

“There!” said the sentinel, pointing over his shoulder to a sort of 
large hall, hollowed out of the rock, the lights from which shone into 
the passage through the large arched openings. “ Fine spoil! captain, 
fine spoil!” said Peppino, in Italian, and taking Danglars by the 
cqllar of his eoat, he dragged him to an opening resembling a door, 
through which they entered the hall of which the captain appeared to 
have made his dwelling-place. a 

--¥ Js this the man?” asked the'captain, who was attentively reading 
Plutarch’s “ Life of Alexander.”———“ Hisnself, captain,—Limself.” 

“Very well, show him to me.” At this rather impertinent order, 
Peppino raised his torch to Danglars’ face, who hastily withdrew, that 
he might not have his eyelashes burnt. His agitated features presented 
the appearance of pale and hideous terror. “The man is tired,” said 
the captain, “conduct him to his bed." Oh!” murmured Danglars, 
“that bed is probably one of the coffins hollowed in the wall, and the 
sleep I shall enjoy will be death from one of the poniards I see glisten- 
ing in the shade.’ ; ; 

‘hrom the depths of the hall we: e now seen to rise from their beds of 
dried leaves or calf’s-skin the ccv:panions of the ‘mar who had been 
found by Albert de Movcerf readizyz “ Ceeear’s Commentaries,” and by 
Danglara studying thn “Life of Alexander.” The banker uttered_a 
groan-and followed his guide; he neither supplicated nor exclaimed. He 
no longer ssed strength, will, power, or feeling; he followed where 
they led him. At length, he found himself at the foot of a staircase, and 
he mechanically his foot five or six times. Then a low door was 
opened before him, and bending his head to avoid striking his forehead, 
he entered a small room cui out of the rock. The cell was clean, though 
naked ; and dry, though situated at an immeasureable distance under 
the earth. Danglars, on beholding it, brightened, fancying it a type of 
safety. “Oh, God be praised!” he said; “it isa real bed!” ° 

“Keoo !” said the guide, and pushing Danglars into the cell, he closed 
the door upon bim, tac 
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A bolt grated; Danglars was a prisoner: besides, had there been no 
bolt, is would have been impossible for him to through the midst of 
the garrison who held the catacombs of St. Sebastian, encamped round 
a master whom our readers must have recognized as the famous Luig: 
ante. Danglars, too, had recognized the bandit, whose existence he 
would not believe when Albert de Morcerf mentioned him in Paris ; and 
not = did he recognize him, but also the cell in which Albert had been 
sonfined, and which was probably kept for the accommodation of 
strangers. These recollections were dwelt upon with some pleasure bj 
Danplars and restored him to some degree of tranquillity. Since the 
bandits had not despatched him at once, he felt that they would not kill 
him at all. They had arrested him for the purpose of robbery, and as 
he had only a few louis about him, he doubted not he would be ransomed. 
He remembered that Morcerf had been taxed at 4,000 crowns; and as 
he considered himself of much greater importance than Morecerf, he 
fixed his own price at 8,000 crowns: 8,000 crowns amounted to 43,000 
livres: he would then have about 5,050,000 francs, With this sum he 
sould manage to keep out of difficulties. Therefore, tolerably seoure in 
being able to extricate himself from his position, provided he were not 
tated at the unreasonable sum of 5,050,000 francs, he stretched himself 
on his bed, and, after turning round two or three times, fell asleep with 
the tranquillity of the hero whose life Luigi Vampa was studying. 


CHAPTER CXVL 
Luigi Vampa’s Bill of Fare. 

Wz awake from every sleep except the one dreaded by Danglars. He 
awoke. Toa Parisian accustomed to silken curtains, walls hung with 
velvet drapery, and the soft perfume of burning wood, the white smoke 
of which diffuses iteelf in praostul curves around the room, the appear- 
ance of the whitewashed cell which greeted his eyes on awaking seemed 
like the continuation of some disagreeable dream. But in such a 
situation a single moment suffices to change the strongest doubt into 
certainty. “Yes, yes,” he murmured, “I am in the hands of the brigands 
of whom Albert de Morcerf spoke.” His first idea was to breathe, that 
he might know whether he was wounded. He borrowed this froma 
“Don Quixote,” the only book he had ever real, but which he stil} 
slightly remembered. 

* No,” he cried, “ they have not wounded, but perhaps they have 
robbed me!” and he thrust his hands into his pockets. They were 
untouched; the hundred louis he had reserved (or his journey from 

ome to Venice were in his trowsers pocket, and in that of his greate 

at he found the little note-case contaiming his letter of oredit for 

050,000 francs. “ Singular bandits!” he exclaimed; “ they have left 
me ny purse and pocket-book. As 1 was saying last night, the intend 
me to be ransomed. Holla! here is my watch! Let me seo what time 
itis.” Danglars’ watch, one of Breguet’s chefs-d’ceuvre, which he had 
varefully wound up on the previous night, struck half-past five. With- 
vat ae Danglars would have been quite ignorant of the time, for day- 
tusht did not reach his cell. Should he demand an explanation from the 
bandita, or should he wait patiently for them to propose it? The last 
a.turnative seemed the most prudent so he waited until twelve o’cluck. 
Luring all this time a sentinel, who had been relieved at eight o’clock, 
bad bec Walling bis door. Danglars suddenly felt a strong inclication 
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to see the person who kept watch over him. He had remarked that a 
few rays, not of daylight but from a lamp, penetrated through the ill- 
joined planks of the door; he epproecned it just as the brigand was 
refreshing himself with a mouthful of brandy, which, owing to the 
leather bottle containing it, sent fourth an odour which was extremely 
unpleasant to Danglars. “ Faugh!”°he exclaimed, retreating to the 
extreme corner of his cell. 

At twelve this man was replaced by another functionary, and Danglars, 
wishing to catch sight of his new Ghandi. approached the door again 
He was an athletic, gigantic bandit, with large eyes, thick lips, and « 
flat nose ; his red hair fell in dishevelled masses like snakes around his 
shoulders. “Ah! ah!” cried Dancin, “this fellow is more like an 
ogre than anything else; however, I am rather too old and tough to be | 
very good eating!” We see that Danglars was quite collected enough 
to jest; at the same time, as though to disprove the ogreish propensities, 
the man took some black bread, cheese, and onions from his walle 
which he began devouring voraciously. “May I be hanged,” sai 
Danglars, glancing at the bandit’s dinner through the crevices of the 
door,—“ may I be hanged if I can understand how people can eat such 
filth!” and he withdrew to seat himself upon his goatekin, which 
recalled to him the smell of the brandy. ; 

But the secrets of nature are incomprehensible, and there are certain 
invitations contained in even the coarsest food which appeal very irre- 
sistibly to a fasting stomach. Danglars felt his own not to be very well 
supplied just then ; and gradually the man appeared less ugly, the bread 
less black, and the cheese more fresh, while those dreadful vulgar onions 

led to his mind certain sauces and side-dishes, which his cook 
proper. in a very ih pater manner whenever he said, “ M. Deniseau, 
et me have a nice little fricassée to-day.” He rose and knocked at the 
door ; the bandit raised his head. Danglars knew that he was heard, so 
he redoubled his blows. “Che cosa?” asked the bandit. “Come, come,” 
said Danglars, tapping his fingers against the door, “I think it is quite 
lime to think of giving me something to eat!” But whether he did 
not understand him, or whether he had received no orders respecting 
the nourishment of Danglars, the giant, without answering, recom- 
menoed his dinner. Danglars felt his pride hurt, and not wishing to 
commit himself with the brute, threw himself down again on his goal 
skin and did not breathe another word. 

Four hours passed by, the giant was replaced by another bandit. 
Danglars, who really began to experience sundry gnawings at the 
stomach, rose softly, and again applied his eye to the crack of the door, 
recognized the intelligent countenance of his guide. It was, indeed, 
Peppino, who was preparing to mount guard as comfortably as ible 
by seating himself opposite to the door, and placing between his legs an 
earthen pan, containing chick-pease stewed with bacon. Near the pan 
he also placed a pretty little basket of grapes and a bottle of Vin 
d@’Orvieto. Peppino was decidedly an epicure. While witnessing tnese 
preparations Danglars’ mouth watered. “Come,” he said to himself 

let me try if he will be more tractable than the other!” and he tapped 
gently at the door. “Coming!” exclaimed Peppino, who, from fre- 
quenting the house of Maitre Pastrini, understood French perfectly. 

Danglars immediately recognized him as the man who had called out 
in such a furious manner, “ Put in your head!” But this was not the 
time for recrimination, so he assumed his most agreeable manner and 
said with a gracious smile,—“ Excuse me, sir, but are they not going to 
give me any dinner P” 
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“ Does your excellency happen to be hungry f” 

“ Happen to be hungry! that’s excellent, when I have not eaten for 
twenty-four hours!” muttered Danglars. ‘Thon he added aloud, “ Yer, 
sir, I am hungry—ve hungry \"——" What‘ would your excellen: 
like?* and Peppino p pan on the ground, 0 that the 
rose directly under the nostrils of Danglars. “Give your orders!” ' 

“ Have you kitchens here ?” rm . 

“Kitchens ?—of course { complete ones, “ And cooks P” 

“ Exoellent !” 

“Well! a fowl, fish, game, it signifies little, 20 that I eat.” | 
“ As your excellency pleases! You mentioned a fowl, I think P” 

“Yes, a fowl.” Peppino, turning round, shou A fowl for his 
exoellency !” . His voice yet echoed in the archway when & young man, 
handsome, graceful, and half naked, appeared, bearing a fowl in a silver 
dish on his head, without the assistance of his hands. “I could almost 
helieve myself at the Café de Paris!” murmured Danglars. 

“Here, your excellency!” said Peppino, taking the fowl from the 
young bandit agd placing it on the worm-eaten table, which, with a 
stool and the tskin bed, formed the entire furniture of the cell, 
Danglars asked for a knife and fork. “ Here, excellency,” said Peppino, 
offering him a little blunt knife and a boxwood fork. Danglars took 
the knife in one hand and the fork in the other, and was about to cut 
up the fowl. “Pardon me, excellency,” said Peppino, placing his hand 
on the banker’s shoulder; “ people pay here before they eat. They 
might not be presen and—— a 

“Ab! ah!” thought Danglars, “this is no longer like Paris, without 
reckoning that I shall probably be fleeced! Never mind, I will carry 
it off well! I have always heard how cheap poultry is in Italy; 1 should 
thiak a fowl is worth about twelve sous at home.”——" There,” he said, 
throwing a louis down. Peppino picked up the louis, and Danglara 
avain prepared to carve the fowl. Stay a moment, your excellency,” 
said Peppino, rising; “ you still owe me something.”———“ I said they 
would fleece me,” thought Danglars; but resolving to resist the extor- 
tion, be said, “ Come, how much do I owe you for this fowl P” 

“Your excellency has given me a lows on account.” 

“ A louis on account for a fowl !”———“ phon 4 and your excellency 
now owes me 4,999 louis!” Danglars opened his enormous eyes on 
hearing this gigantic joke. “Come, come, this is very droll—very 
amusing—I w; but, as I am very hungry, pray allow me to eat, 
Stay, here is another louis for you.” —— “Then, that will make only 
4,998 louis,” said Peppino, with the same indifference, “I shall get them 


all in time. 

“Oh! as for that,” said Danglars, angry in his perseverance in the 
jest,—“ as for that, you will never su Go to the devil! You do 
not know with whom you have to deal!” cy ey made a sign, and 
the youth hastily removed the fowl. Danglars threw himself upon his 
goatskin, and Peppino, re-closing the door, again began eating his pea 
and bacon. Though Danglars could not sce Peppino, the noise of his 
teeth allowed no doubt as to his occupation. He was certainly eating, 
and noisily too, like an ill-bred man. “ Brute!” said Danglars. Peppino 
pretended not to hear him, and, without eve2 turning his head, conti- 
nued to eat slowly. Danglars’ stomach felt so empty, it seemed as though 
it would be impossible ever to fill it again; still he had patienoe Jor 
another half-hour, which appeared to him a century. Hen 
ruse and went to the door. “Come, sir, do not keep me starving’ 
any longer, but toll me what they want.”——* Nay, your excellenvy, if 
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is you should tell us what you want. Give your orders, and we will 
execute them.” ; 

“Then open the door directly.” mi ane obeyed. “ Pardieuw/ I want 
something to eat! Toeat! Do you hear?”——“ Are you hungry ?” 

“Come, you understand me.” ‘ 

“ What would your excellency like to eat ?” a 

“A piece of dry bread, since the fowls are beyond al) price in this 
accursed place.”——“ Bread! Very well. Holloa, there! Some bread !” 
pe exclaimed. The youth brought a smal! loaf. “How much P” asked 
Danglars,——-“ Four thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight louis.” 
said Peppino. “ You have paid two louis iu advance.” 

“What! 100,000 francs for a loaf?” 

“ One hundred thousand francs!” repeated Peppino. 

“ But you asked only 100,000 francs fur a fow) !” ; ; 

“We have a fixed price for all our provisions. It signifies nothing 
whether you eat much or little—whether you have ten dishes or one,— 
it is always the same price.” ——“ What! still keeping up this silly jest ? 
My dear fellow, it is perfectly ridiculous—stupid! You had better tel 
me at once that you intend starving me to death.” eT: 

“Ob dear, no, your excellency, unless you intend to commit suicide. 
Pay and eat.”——“ And what am I to pay with, brute?” said Danglars, 
enraged. “Do you suppose I carry 100,000 francs in my pocket P” 

“Your excellency bus 5,050,000 francs in your pooket ; that will be 
fifty fowls at 100,000 francs a-piece, and half a fowl for the 50,000.” 

anlar shuddered. The bandage fell from his eyes, and he under- 
stood the joke, which he did not think quite so stupid as he had done 
jue before. “Come,” he said, “if I pay you the 100,000 francs, will you 

satisfied, and allow me to eat at my ease P” 

“ Certainly,” said Peppino. 

“But how can I bag Pha ?”———- Oh, nothing easier; you have aa 
account opened with Messrs. Thomson and French, Via dei Bancha, 
Rome. Give me a bill for 4,998 louis on these gentlemen, and our 
banker shall take it.” Danglars thought it as well to conipy with a 
good grace; so he took the pen, ink, and paper Peppino offered hi 
wrote the bill, and signed it. “ Here,” he said, “ here is a bill at sight,’ 
“ And here is your fowl.” Danglars sighed while he carved the fowl; it 
appeared very thin for the price it had cost. As for Peppino, he read 

e paper attentively, put 1t into his pocket, and continued eating his 
peas. 


CHAPTER CXVIL 
The Pardon. 


‘ae next day Danglars was again hungry; certainly the air of that 
dungeon was very a petisink: The prisoner expected that he would be 
at no expense that day, for, like an economical man, he had concealet 
half of his fowl] and a piece of the bread in the corner of bis oell, 3. 
he had no svoner eaten than he felt thirsty; be bad forgotten that. H 
struggled against his thirst till his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth 
then no longer able to r he called out. The sentinel opened the 
door; it was a new face. He thought it would be better to transact 
business with his old sequaintance; so he sent for Peppino. “Here I 
am, your exoellency,” said eppino, with an ess which Danglars 
thought favourable to him. “What do you want ?’——* Something to 
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“ Yuur excellency knows that wine is beyond all price near Rome,” 

“Then give me water,” cried Danglars, endeavouring to parry the 
blow. “Oh, water is even more scarce than wine, your excellency, there 
has been such a drought!”——“Come?” thought Danglars, “we are 
going to repeat the old story.” And, while he smiled as he attempted to 
regard the affair as a joke, he fel@his temples moist with perspiration. 

“Come, my friend !” said Danglars, seeing he made no impression op 
Peppino, “you will not refuse me a glass of wine? ” 

“T have already told you that we do not sell retail.” 

“ Well, then, let me have a bottle of the least expensive.” 

“They are all the same price.”——“ And what is that ?” 

“ Twenty-five thousand francs per bottle.” ; 

“Tell me,” cried Danglars, in a voice of extreme bitterness,—“ tel] me 
that you ber to despoil me of all; it will be sooner over than devouring 
me meal. 

“Jt is possible such may be the master’s intention.” 

“The master !—who is he?” 

« The person to whom you were comducted yesterday.” : 

“Where is he? ”———* Here.”--—“ Let. me see him.” ——* Certainly. 
And the next moment Luigi Vampa appeared before Danglars. 

“You seut for me,” he said to the prisoner. 

“ Are you, sir, the chief of the people who brought me here?” 

“ Yes, your excellency. What then?” 

“ How much do sou require for my ransom ? "——*“ Merely the 
5,000,000 you have about you.” Danglars felt a dreadful spasm dart 
through his heart. “But this is all I have left in the world,” he said, 
“ out of an immense fortune. Ifyou deprive me of that, take away my 
life also,”"--—“ We are forbidden to shed your blood.” 

“ And by whom are you forbidden ? ”——* By him we obey.” 

“You do, then, obey some one? ”——" Yes; a chief.” 

“J thought ou said you were the chief? ” 

“So I am of these men ; but there is another over me.” 

“ And did your le into tell you to treat me thus ? ”-———* Yes.” 

“But my purse Wi ]1 be exhausted.”-——* Probably.” 

“Come,” said Danglars, “ will you take a million ?”——-“ No.” 

“Two millions Pp—Three?—Four ? Come—four? I will give them 
to you on condition that you let me oral Why do you offer me 
4,000,000 for what is worth 5,000,000 ? "This is a kind of usury, banker, 
I do not understand.”———“ Take all, then! Take all! I tell you, and 
kill me! ”———“ Come, come, calm yourself. You will excite your blood, 
and that would produce an appetite it would require a million a day 
to satisfy. Be more economical !” ; 

“ But when 1 have no more money left to pay you?” asked the in 
furiated Danglars.——“ Then you must suffer hunger.’ 

“ Suffer hunger ? ” said Danglars, becoming pale. 

“ Most likely,” replied Vampa, vice 

“But you say you do not wish to kill me ?”——* No.” 

“ And yet you will let me perish with hunger ?” 

“ Ah! that is a different thing !” ; 

“Wes, then, wretches!” cried Danglars, “I will defy ycur infamous 
caiculations ; I would rather die at once; you ma ure—tormen 

iculations; 1 would rather die at y torture—torment— 
kill me,—but you shall not have my signature again.”———“ As your €x- 
cellency pleases,” said Vampa, as he left the cell. +o raving, 
threw himself on the goatskin. Who could these men be ho was 
the invisible chief ? at could be his projects towards him? And 
why, when every one else was allowed to be ransomed, might be not 
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also bef Oh, yes! certain a y, sudden death would be a fine 
means of deceiving these remorseless enemies, who appeared to pursue 
him with such incomprehensible vengeance. But todie! For the first 
time in his life, Danglars contemplated death with a mixture of dread 
and desire; the time had come when thg implacable spectre, which exists 
in the mind of every human creature, arrested his sight, and called out 
with every pulsation of his heart, “ Thou shalt die!’ ste 

Danglars resembled a timid animal excited in the chase; first it flies, 
then deapairs, and, at last, by the very force of desperation, succeeds in 
escaping. Danglars meditated an escape. But the walls were solid rock ; 
@ man was sitting reading at the only outlet to the cell; and behind tbat 
a:an figures armed with guns continually passed. His resolution not to 
sign lasted two days, after which he offered a million for some food. ‘Tbey 
sent him a magnificent supper and took his million. 

From this time the prisoner resolved to suiler no longer, but to yield 
to all his exigencies. At the end of twelve days, after having made a 
splendid dinner, he reckoned his accounts, and found he had only 50,000 
francs left. Then a strange reaction took place; he who had just aban- 
doned 5,000,000 endeavoured to save the 50,000 francs he had left; ana, 
sooner than givethem up, he resolved toenter a upon his life of priva- 
tion; he yielded to rays of hope resembling madness. He, who for so long 
a time had forgotten God, began to think that miracles were possible ; 
that the accursed cave might be discovered by the officers of the Papal 
States, who would release him; that then he would have 50,000 francs 
remaining, which would be sufficient to save him from starvation ; and, 
finally, he prayed that this sum might be preserved to him,—and, as he 
prayed, he wept. Three days passed thus, during which his prayers 
were frequent, if not heartfelt. Sometimes he was delirious, and fancied 
be saw an old man stretched on a pallet. He, also, was dying of punger. 

_On the fourth, he was no longer a man, but a living corpse. He had 
icked up every crumb that had been left from his former meals, and was 
ginning to eat the matting which covered the floor of his cell. Then 
he entreated Peppino, as he would a guardian angel, to give him food; 
he offered him 1,000 francs for a mouthfu) of bread. But Peppino did 
not answer. On the fifth day he dragged himself to the door of the cell. 
“ Are you not a Christian?” he said, falling on his knees, “do you 
wish to assassinate a man who, in the eyes of heaven, is a brother? Oh! 
my former friends! my former friends!” he murmured, and fell with 
his face to the ground. Then rising with a species of despair, he e@x- 
claimed, “The chief! the chief !”——“ Here I am !” said Vampa, in- 
stantly ap ng, “what do you want? ”——“ Take my last gold,” 
muttered Danglars, holding out his pocket-book, “and let me livo here ; 
I ask no more for liberty, I only ask to live.” 

“Then you suffer a great deal ?”——“ Oh, yes! yes! cruelly.” 

“ Still there have been men who suffered more than you.” 

“I do not think so.”——~* Yes; those who have died of hunger.” 

Danglars thought of the old man whom in his hours of delirium he 
had seen groaning on his bed. He struck his forehead on the ground 
end groaned. “ Yes,” he said, “there have been some who have suffered 
more than I have, but then they must have been martyrs, at least.” 

“ Do you repent?” asked a deep, solemn voice, which caused Danglars’ 
hair to stand on end. His feeble eyes endeavoured to distinguish objecta, 
and behind the bandit he saw a man enveloped in a cloak, half lost in 
the shadow of a stone column. 

“Of what must I repent?” stammered Danglars, 

“ Of the evil you have done,” said the voice 
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“ Oh, yes! oh, yes! Ido indeed repent.” And he siruck his breast 
with his emaciated fist——* Then I eh you,” said the man, drop- 
ping his cloak, and advancing to the ligh 

“The count of Monte-Cristo!” said Danglars, more pale from tcrror 
than he had been just before frém hunger and misery. | 

“ You are mistaken,—I am not the count of Monte-Cristo!” 

“Then who are you ?”———“ I am he whom you sold and dishonoured, 
—I am he whose hetrotied you prostituted,—I am he upon whom you 
trampled that you migk! raise yourself to fortune I am he whose 
father you condenined to die of hunger,—I am he whom you also con- 
demned to starvation, and who yet forgives you, because lie hopes to be 
forgiven,—I am Edmond Dantes!” Dan ars uttered a ory and fell 

rostrate. “ lise,” said the count, “your life is sufe; the same g 
ortune has not happened to your accomplices: one is mad, the other 
dead. Keep the 60,000 francs you have left, I give them to you. The 
6,000,000 you robbed from the ospitals has been restored to them by 
an unknown hand. And now eat and drink; I will entertain you to- 
night. Vampa, when this man is satisfied, let him be free.” Peni 
remained preeiree while the count withdrew; when he raised his head 
he saw nothing more than a kind of shadow disappearing in the passage, 
before which the bandits bowed. According to the count’s directions 
Danglars was waited on by Vampa, who brought him the best wine and 
fruits of Italy, then, having conducted him to the road, and pointed to 
his post-chaise, he left him leaning against a tree. He remained there 
all night, not knowing where he was. When daylight dawned, ho saw 
that he was near a stream; he was thirsty, and dragged himself towards 
- es ne i ssooped down to drink, he perceived that his hair had become 
q whi 


CHAPTER CXVIIL 
The Fifth of October. 


It was about six o’clock in the evening; an opal-ooloured light, 
through which an autumnal sun shed its golden rays, descended on the 
blue sea. The heat of the day had gradually decreased, and a light 
breeze arose, seeming like the respiration of nature on awakening from 
the burning siesta of the south; a delicious sephyr played along the 
ooaste of the Mediterranean, and wafted from shore to shore the swect 
perfume of plants, mingled with the fresh smell of the sea. : 

A light yacht, chaste and elegant in its form, was gliding amidst the 
first dews of night over the immense lake, extending from Gibraltar to 
the Dardanelles, and from Tunis to Venice. The motion resembled 
that of a swan with its wings opened towards the wind, gliding on the 
water. It advanced, at the same time, swiftly and gracefully, leaving 
behind it a glittering track. By degrees the sun egy pric behind the 
western horizon; but, as though to prove the truth of the fanciful ideas 
in heathen mythology, its indiscreet rays reappeared on the summit of 
each wave, seeming to reveal that the god of fire had just enfolded him- 
self in the bosom of Amphitrite, who in vain endeavoured to hide her 
lover beneath her mantle. The yacht moved rapidly on, though 
there did not appear to be sufficient wind to ruffle the ourls on the 
head of a young girl. : Standing on the prow was a tall man, of a dark 
complexion, who saw with dilating eyes that they were approaching a 
dark mass of land in the shape of a cone, rising from the midst of the 
waves, like the hat of a Catalan. “Is that Monte-Cristo?” arked the 
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traveller, to whose orders the yacht waa for the time submitted, in a 


“ Yes, your excellency,” said the captain, “ we have reached it!” 

“'We have reached it?” repeated the traveller, in an accent of iz 
describable sadness. Thien he added, ia a low tone, “ Yes; that is 
haven.” And then he again plunged into a train of thought, the 
c of which was better revealed by a sad smile than it would 
have been by tears. A few minutes afterwards a flash of light, whioh 
was extinguished instantly, was seen on the land, and the sound of fire- 
arms reached the yacht. | 

“ Your excellency,” said the captain, “that was the land signal, will 
you answer it yourself? ”——“ What signal?” The captain pointed 
towards the island, up. the side of which ascended a volume of amoke, 
increasing as it rose. ‘“ Ah, yes,” he said, as if awaking from a dream. 
“Giveittome” 

The captain gave him a loaded carbine; the traveller slowly raised it, 
and fired in the air. Ten minutes afterwards, the sails were brailed, 
and they cast anchor about one hundred paces from the little harbour. 
The canoe was already in the sea, loaded with four rowers and the pilot. 
The traveller descended, and instead of sitting down at the stern of the 
boat, which had been decorated with a blue carpet for his accommoda- 
tion, stood up with his arms crossed. The rowers waited, their oars 
half lifted out of the water, like birds drying their wings. 

“Proceed !” said the traveller. The eight oars fell into the sea simul- 
taneously without splsshing a drop of water, and the boat, yielding to 
the impulsion, glided forward. In an instant they found themselves in 
a little harbour, formed in a natural creek ; the boat touched the fine 


sand. 

“Will your exoellency be so good as to mount the shoulders of two 
of our men, they will carry you ashore?” The young man answered 
this invitation with a gesture of indifference, and stepping out of the 
boat, the sea immediately rose to his waist. “Ah! your excellency,” 
murmured the pilot, “you should not have done so; our master will 
scold us for it.” The young man continued to advance, following the 
sailors, who chosea firm footing. After about thirty paces they landed ; 
the young man stamped on the ground to shake off the wet, and looked 
round for some one to show him his road, for it was quite dark. Just 
as he turned, a hand rested on his shoulder, and a voice, which made 
him shudder, exclaimed,—* Good evening, Maximilian! you are puno- 
tual, thank you!” —— “Ah! is it you, count?” said the young man, 
in an almost joyful accent, pressing Monte-Cristo’s hand with both his 
own. 

“Yes; you see Iam as exact as you are. But you aro dripping, my 
dear fellow; you must change your clothes, as Calypso said to Telema- 
chus. Come, I have a habitation prepared for you, in which you will 
soon ok fatigue and cold.” Mone-Cristo perceived that the young 
man had turned round; indeed Morrel saw with surprise that the 
men who had brought him had left without being paid or mpegdics 
bee aed the sound of their oars might be heard as they return 

to the 

“Oh yeu” said the count, “ you are Jooking for the sailora,” 

* Yes; I paid them nothing, and yet they are goue.” 2 ; 

“Never mind that, Maximilian,” said Monte-Cristo, smiling. “1 
have made an nt with the navy, that the aocess to my island 
shall be free of all charge. I have ea bargain.” Morrel looked at 
the count with surprise) “Count,” he said, “you are not the same here 
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as in Paris.” ——“ How s0?”——-“ Here you laugh.” The count’s brow 
became clouded. “You are right to recall me to myself, Maximilian,” 
he said; “1 was delighted to see you again, and forgot for the moment 
that all happiness is fleeting.”-——“ Oh, no, no! count,” cried Maxi- 
milian, seizing the count’s hands, “ pray laugh; be happy, and prove to 
me, by bigs antiga es that “life is endurable to sufferers. Oh! how 
charitable, kind, and good you are; you affect this gaiety to inspire me 
with courage.”-——“ You are wrong, Morrel; I was really happy.” 

“ Then you forget me ; so much the better.” ——-“ How so ?” 

“Yes; for as the gladiator said to the emperor, when he entered the 
gate He who is going to die salutes you.’” ; 

“Then you are not consoled ?” asked the count, surprised. 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Morrel, with a glance full of bitter reproach, “do 
you think it possible I could be ?”——“ Listen,” said the count. “Do 
you understand the meaning of my words? ‘You cannot take me for a 
commonplace man, a mere rattle emitting a vague and senseless noise. 
When I ask you, if you are consoled, I speak to you as a man for whom 
the human heart has no secrets. Well! Morrel, let us both examine 
the depths of your heart. Do you still feel the same feverish impatience 
of grief which made you start liké a wounded lion? Have you still 
that devouring thirst, which can only be appeased in the grave? Are 
you still actuated by the regret which drags the living to the pursuit of 
death, or are you only suffering from the prostration of fatigue and the 
weariness of ‘hope deferred?” Has the loss of memory rendered it 
impossible for you to weep? Oh! my dear friend, if this be the _ 
if you can no longer weep, if your frozen heart be dead, if you put al 
your trust in God, then Maximilian, you are consoled—do not com- 
plain.” ——“Count,” said Morrel, in a firm and at the same time soft voice, 
‘listen to me, as to a man whose thoughts are raised to heaven, ous 
he remains on earth: I come to die in the arms of a friend. Certainly, 
there are people whom I love; I love my sister, Julie,—I love her 
husband, Emmanuel; but [ require a strong mind to smile on my last 
moments; my sister would be bathed in tears and fainting ; I could not 
bear to see her suffer; Emmanuel would tear the weapon from my 
hand, and alarm the house with his cries. You, count, who are more 
than mortal, will, I am sure, lead me to death by a pleasant path, will 
you not ?”——“ My friend,” said the count, “I have still one doubt,— 
are he weak enough to pride yourself upon your sufferings ?” 

“ No, indeed,—I am calm,’ said Morrel, giving his hand to the count; 
“my pulse does not beat slower or faster than usual. No, I feel I have 
reached the goal, and I will go no farther. You told me to wait and 
hope; do you know what you did, unfortunate adviser? I waited a 
month, or rather I suffered fora month! Idid hope (man is a pour 
wretched creature), I did hope. What I cannot tell: something won- 
derful, an absurdity, a miracle,—of what nature, He alone can tell who 
has mingled with our reason that folly we call hope. Yes: I did wait ;— 
hea I did hope, count, and during this quarter of an hour we have 

een talking together, you have unconsciously wounded, tortured my 
heart, for every word you have uttered prcved that there was no hope 
for me. Oh! count, I shall sleep calmly, deliciously in the arms of 
death!” Morrel pronounced these words with an energy which made 
the count shudder. “ My friend,” continued Morrel, “you named the 
fifth of October as the term of the delay you asked,—to-day is the fifth 
of October,” he took out his watch; “it is now nine o’clock,—I have 
yet three hours to live.” 

“ Bo it so!” said the count, “come.” Miorre! mechanically followed 
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the count, and they had entered the grotto before he perceived it. He 
felt a pan) rab geet his feet, a door opened, perfumes surrounded him. 
and a t light dazzled his eyes. Morrel hesitated to advance, he 
dreaded the enervating effect of all that he saw. Monte-Cristo drew 
him in gently. “Why should we not pene. the last three hours re- 
maining to us of life, like those ancien mans, who when concemned 
by Nero, their emperor and heir, sat down at a table vovered with 
flowers, and gently Enos into death, through the perfume of helio- 
tropes and roses?” Morrel smiled. “As you please,’ he said; “death 
in always death, that is forgetfulness, repose, exclusion from life, and 
therefore from grief.” He sat down, and Monte-Cristo placed himself 
opposite to him. They were in the marvellous dining-room before 
described, where the statues had baskets on their heads always filled 
with fruits and flowers. Morrel had looked carelessly around, and had 
probably noticed nothing. ; 

“ Let us talk like men,” he said, looking at the count. 

“ Proceed !”-———“ Count !” said Morrel, “you are the epitome of all 
human knowl and you seem to me a being descended from a wiser 
and more advanced world than ours.” 

“ There is something true in what you say,” said the count, with that 
smile which made him so handsome ; “I have descended from a planet, 
called grief."——“I believe all you tell me without questioning its 
sense; in proof, you told me to live, and I did live; you told me tv 
hope, and I almost did so. I am almost inclined to ask you, as thougl: 
you had experienced death, ‘Is it painful to die?’” — 

Monte-Cristo looked upon Morre] with indescribable tenderness. 
“ Yes,” he said, “yes, doubtless it is painful, if you Mets break 
the outer covering which obstinately for life. If you plunge u 
dagger into your flesh: if you insinuate a bullet into your brain, which 
the least shock disorders; certainly, then, you will suffer pain, and you 
will repent quitting a life for a repose you have bought at so dear u 
ora es; I understand there is a secret of luxury and pain in 

eath, as well as in life: the only thing is to understand it.” 

“You have spoken truly, Maximilian, according to the care we bestow 
upon it, death is either a friend who rocks us gently as a nurse, or an 
enemy who violently drags the soul from the body. Some day, when 
the world is much older, and when mankind will be masters of all the 
destructive powers in nature, to serve for the general good of humanity ; 
when mankind, as you were just saying, have discovered the secrets of 
death, then that death will become as sweet and voluptuous asa slumber 
in the arms of your beloved.” ———“ And if you wished to die, you would 
choose this death, count.”———“ Yes.” 

Morrel extended his hand. “Now I understand,” he said, “why 
you had me brought here to this desolate spot, in the midst of the ocean, 
to this subterranean palace; it was because you loved me, was it not, 
count? It was because you loved me well enough to give me onc 0! 
those sweet means of death of which we were speaking ; a death with. 
out agony, a death which allows me to fade away while pronouncing 
Valentine’s name and pressing your hand.” 

“Yes; you have guessed rightly, Morrel,” said the count, “that !s 
what I intended.”-—— “ Thanks! the idea, that to-morrow I shali nc 
longer suffer, is sweet to my heart.” : 

“Do you then regret nothing ?”-——" No,” replied Morrel. 

“Not even me?” asked the coun with deep emotion. Morrel's 
clear eye was for the moment clouded, then it shone with unusual lustre 
and a large tear rolled down his cheek. 
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“ What!” said the count, “do you still regret anything in the world 
and yet pep deans! Oh iy : Agha poor, eae Belicia a a 
voice, “ do not speak another word, count, do nish- 

t.” The count fancied ha was yielding, and ! . beet revived the 
horrible doubt that had overwhelmed him at the audiI£ “Tam 
endeavouring,” he though “%o make this man apy i I. look upon 
this restitution as a weight thrown into the scale, to ba the evil I 
have wrought. Now, supposing I am deceived, if this man has not 
been unhappy enough to merit happiness. Alas! what would become 
of me, who can only atone for evil by doing. good?” Then he said 
aloud, “ Listen, Morrel, I see your grief is reat, but still you do not 
like to risk your soul.” Morrel smiled sadly. “Count,” he said, “I 
swear to you my soul is no longer my own.”———" Maxim you know 
T have no relation in the world. I have accustomed myself to regard 
you as my son: well, thon, to save my son, I will sacrifice my life, nay, 
even my fortune.” 

“What do you mean? ”——“T mean, that you wish to quit life be- 
cause you do not understand all the enjoyments which. are the fruits. of 
a large fortune. Morrel, I possess nearly a hundred snillions, I give 
them to you: with sucha fortune you can attnin every wis you 
ambitious P every career is open to you. Ové-nr., i? world, change 
its character pie d to mad ideas, beevenc: © '-bytiive” = 

“Count, Ihave your word,” said Mofrel, wy, then taking out his 
watch, he added: “ It is half-past eléven.” 

“ Morfel, can you intend it in my housé, beneath my eyes?” 

“Then let me go,” said Maximilian, “or I shall think you did not love 
me for my own sake, but for yours ;” and he rose.——" It is well,” said 
Monte-Cristo, whose countenance brightened at these words; “you 
wish it; you are, inflexible; yes, as you said, # haa are indeed wretched, 
and a miracle alone can cure you; sit down, Morrel, and wait.” ° 

Morrel obeyed ; the count rose, and unlooking a closet with a key 
suspended from his gold chain, took from it a little silver casket, beau- 
tifully carved and chased, the corners of which represented four bending 
figures, similar to the Caryatides, the forms of women, symbols of the 
angels aspiring to heaven. Le pe the ‘casket ot the table; then 
opening it, took out a little golden box, the top of which flew open 
when touched by a secret spring. This box containéd an unctuous 
substance tly solid, of which it was impossible to disooyer the colour, 
owing to the reflection of the polished gold, sapphires, riibies, emeralds, 
which ornamented the box. It was a mixed mass of blue, red, and gold. 
The count took out a small] quantity of this with a gilt spoon, and offered 
it to Morrel, fixing a long steadfast glance upon him. It was then 
observable that the substance was greepish. 

“This is what you asked for,” he said, “and what I promised to give 
you.”——" TI thank you from the depths of my heart,” said the youn 
man, ttking the spoon from the hands of Monte-Cristo. The coun 
took antther spoon, and again djpped it into the’ golden box. “ What 
are you oing to do, my friend ?” asked Morrel, arresting his hana. 

“ att Morrel, I was thinking that I, too, am weary of life, and 
since an opportunity presents itself——” 

“Stay!” said the young man. “You, who love and are béloved; 
you, who’ have faith and hope,—oh ! do not follow my exam de} io your 
case it would bea crime. Adieu, my: noble and generous friend, ddieu ; 
I will go and tell Valentine what you have done for me.” And slowly 
though without any hesitation, only waiting to press the count’s han 
fervently, he swallowed the myaterious substance offered by Monte. 
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ribaoa abe kad bow eupae Al, one agi attentive, b: 2 
pipes and coffee, an Pp . By de e lam y 
faded fn the hands of the marble statues which held them, ed the per- 
fumes appeared less powerful to Morrel. Seated opposite to him, Monte- 
en pong art ape in ne shadow, = repair saw poping but =e 

eyes of the coun n overpow®ring sadness possession 0 
ae youne man; his hands relaxed their hold; the objects in the room 
gradually lost their form and colour; and his disturbed vision seemed 
to perceive doors and curtains open in the wall. 

Friend,” he cried, “I feel that I am dying ; thanks!” He made a 
last effort to extend his hand, but it fell powerless beside him. Then it 
appeared to him that Monte-Cristo smiled, not with that strange and 
fearful expression which had sometimes revealed to him the secrete of 
his heart, but with the benevolent kindness of a father for an infant. 
At the same time the count appeared to increase in stature; his form 
nearly double its usual height, stood out in relief against the red 
tapestry, his black hair was thrown back, and he stood in the attitude 
of a menacing angel. Morrel, overpowered, turned round in the arm- 
chair; a delicious torpor was insinuated into every vein; a change of 
ideas presented themselves to his brain, like a new design on the 
kaleidoscope; enervated, prostrate, and breathless, he became uncon- 
scious of outward objects, he seemed to be entering that vague delirium 

ing death. He wished once again to press the count’s hand; but 

is own was unmoveable: he wished to articulate a last farewell, but his 

tongue lay motionless and pare A his throat, like a stone at the mouth 

of asepulchre. Involuntarily his languid eyes closed ; and still through 

his eyelashes a well-known form seemed to move amid the obscurity 
with which he thought himeelf enveloped. 

The count had just opened a door. Immediately a brilliant light 
from the next room, or rather from the palace adjoiming, shone upon the 
room in which he was gently gliding into his last sleep. Then he saw a 
woman of marvellous beauty apear’on the threshold of the door sepa- 
rating the two rooms. Pale, and sweetly smiling, she looked like an 
anzel of mercy conjuring the angel of vengeance. “Is it heaven that 
opens before me?” thought the dying man; “that angel resembles the 
one I have lost.” Monte-Cristo pointed Morrel to the young woman, who 
advanced towards him with clasped hands and a smile upon her lips. 

“Valentine! Valentine!” he mentally ejaculated, but his lips uttered 
no sound; and as though all his strength were centered in that internal 
emotion, he sighed and closed his eyes. Valentine rushed towards him ; 
bis cD again moved. 

“THe is calling you,” said the count, “he to whom you have confided 
your destiny—he from whom death would have separated you, calls you 
to him. ppily I vanquished death. Henceforth, Valentine, you 
will never again be separated on earth ; since he has rushed into death 
to find you. Without me you would both have died. May God accept 
my atonement of these two existences!” Valentine seized the count’s 
hand, and in her irresistible impulse of joy carried it to her lips. “Oh! 
thank me again!” said the count, “tell me till you are wear), that J 
have restored you to happiness; you do not know how much I require 
this assurance.”———“ Oh ! yes, yes, | thank you with all my heart,” said 
Valentine; and if you doubt the sincerity of my gratitude, oh, then, 
ask Haydée! ask my beloved sister Haydée, who, ever since our depar- 
ture from France, has caused me to wait patiently for this happy day, 
while talking to me of you.”——" You then love Haydée?” asked 
Monte-Cristo with ap emotion he in vain endeavoured to dissimulate 
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“Oh a with all my soul.” ; 

“ Well, then ! listen, Valentine,” said the count: “I have a favour 
to ask of you.” ——“ Of me! Oh, am I happy enough for that?” 

“Yes; you have called Haydée your sister; let her become so ind 
Valentine ; render her all the gratitude you fancy you owe me; pro 
her, for (the count’s voice was thick wit emotion] henceforth she will 

alone in the world.”——“ Alone in the world!” repeated a voice 
behind the count, “and why?” Monte-Cristo turned round, Haydée 
was standing pale, motionless, looking at the count with an expression of 
fearful amazement. “Because to-morrow, Haydée, 7s will be free ; 
you will then assume your proper position in society, for I will not allow 
my destiny to overshadow yours. Daughter of a prince! I restore to 
you the riches and name of your father.’ 

Haydée became pale, and lifting her transparent hands to heaven, 
exclaimed in a voice hoarse with tears,—“ Then you leave me, my lord ?” 

“ Haydée, Haydée! you are ycung and beautiful, forget even my 
name, and be bappy ee 

“It is well,” said Haydée, “ your order shall be executed, my lord; I 
will forget even your name, and be happy. And she stepped back to 
retire.——“ Oh heavens!” exclaimed Valentine, who was supportin 
the head of Morrel on her shoulder, “do you not see how pale she is 
Do you not see how she suffers?” Haydée answered with a heart- 
rending expression, “ Why should he understand this, my sister? He 
is my master, and I am his slave; he has the right to notice nothing.” 

The count shuddered at the tones of a voice which penetrated the 
inmost recesses of his heart: his eyes met those of the young girl, and 
he could ot bear their brilliancy. “Oh heavens!” exclaimed Monte- 
Cristo, “can my suspicions be correct? Haydée, would it please zoe 
not to leave me P”——“I am young,” gently replied Haydée; “I love 
the life you have made so sweet to me, and should regret to die.” 

“ You mean then that if I leave you, Haydée——” 

“I should die; yes, my lord.”——“ Do you then love me?” 

“Oh, Valentine! he usks if I love him. Valentine, tell him if you 
love Maximilian.” The count felt his heart dilate and throb; he opened 
his arms, and Haydée, uttering a cry, sprang intothem. “Qh, jes!” 
she cried, “I do love you! 1 love you as one loves a father, brother 
tusband! I love you _as my life, for you are the best, the noblest o 
created beings ! ”———“ Let it be, then, as you wish, sweet angel ; God has 
sustained me in my struggle with my enemies, and has given_me this 
victory ; he will not let me end my triumph with this penance; I wished 
to punish myself, but he has pardoned me! Love me then, Haydée! 
Who knows? perhaps your love will make me forget all I wish not to 
remevaber.” 

“We .1at do you mean, my lord ? ”——“ I mean that one word from you 
has enlightened me more than twenty years of slow experience; I have 
but you in the world aR eae through you I again connect myself 
with life, through you is | suffer, through you rejoice.” 

“ Do you bear him, Valentine?” exclaimed Haydée; “he says that 
through me he will suffer,—through me, who would A ber my life for 
his.” ‘The count withdrew for a moment. “Have I discovered the 
truth!” he said; “but whether it be for recompense or punishment, I 
accept my fate. Come, Haydée, come!” and throwing arm round 
the young girl's waist, he p the hand of Valentine and disappeared. 

An hour had nearly p during which Valentine, breathless and 
motionless, watched steadfastly over Morrel. At length she felt hie 
beart beat, a faint Sreath played upon his lips, a slight shudder, 
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announcing the return of life, passed through the young man’s frame. 
At length, his eyes opened, but they were at first fixed and expression- 
less; then sight returned, and with it feeling and grief. “Oh!” he 
cried, in an accent of despair, “the count has deceived me; I am yet 
living,” and extending his hand towardg the table, he seized a knife. 
“Dearest!” exclaimed Valentine, with her adorable smile, “ awake, 
and look on my side.” Morrel uttered a loud exclamation, and frantio, 
doubtful, dazzled as though by a celestial vision, he tell upon his knees. 
& ° ® ° ® * e 


The next morning, at daybreak, Valentine and Morrel were walk- 
ing arm-in-aro on the sea-shore, Valentine relating how Monte- 
Cristo had appeared in her room ; how he had unveiled every thing; 
how he had revealed the orime ; and, finally, how he had saved her life 
by allowing her to seem dead. They had found the door of the grotto 
opened, and went forth, the few remaining stars yet pressing through 
the morning light. Morrel soon perceived a man standing amidst the 
group of ruvks, who was awaiting a sign from them to advance 3 he 
pointed him out to Valentine. “Ah! it is Jacopo,” she said, “the 
Saptain of the yacht ;” and she beckoned him tow them. 

Do you wish to speak to us ?” asked Morrel, 

“T have a letter to give you from the count.” 

“From the count!” murmured the two young people. 

“Yes; read it.” Morrel opened the letter and read :— 

Ee ar dear as 

“There is a felucca for you at anchor. Jacopo will condaét you to 
Leghorn, where M. Noirtier waits his grand-daughter, whom he wishes 
to bless before you lead her to the altar. All that is in this grotto, my 
friend, my house in the Champs Elysées, and my ch&teau at Tréport, 
are the marriage gifts bestowed by Edmond Dantés upon the son of his 
old master, Morrel. Mademoiselle de Villefort will share them with 
you ; for | entreat her to give to the poor the immense fortune revert- 
ing to her from her father, now a madman, and her brother, who died 
last September with his mothe: Teil the angel who will watch over 

our future destiny, Morrel, to pray sometimes for a man, who, like 

atan, thought himself, for au instant, equal to God; but who now 
acknowledges, with Christian humility, that God alone possesses 
supreme power and infinite wisdom. Perhaps those prayers may 
soften the remorse he feels in uis neart. As for you, Morrel, this is the 
secret of my conduct towards you. There is neither happiness nor 
misery in the world; there is only the comparison of one state with 
another, nothing more. He who has felt the deepest grief is best able 
to experience supreme happiness. We must have felt what it is to die, 
Morrel, that we ma appreciae the enjoyments of life. 

“ Live, then, and appy, beloved children of my heart! and never 
forget, that until the day when God will deignto reveal the futuretoman, 

uman wisdom is contained in these two words,—* Wait and hope.’ 

“ Your friend 
“Epwonp Danrzs, Count of Monte-Cristo.” 

During the perusal of this letter, which informed Valentine, for the 
first time, of the madness of her father and the death of her brother, she 
became a heavy sigh escaped from her bosom, and tears, not the 
less painful use they were silent, ran down her cheeks; her hap i- 
ness cost her very dear. Morrel looked round uneasily. “ But, he 
said, “the count’s generosity is too overwhelming; Valentine will be 
satisfied with my huyuble fortune. Where is the count, friend P Lead 
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me to him.” Jacopo pointed towards the horizon. “What do 
mean?” asked Valentine. “ Wherdé is the Count ?—where is Haydés 
~a——“ Look !” said Jacopo. 

‘The eyes of both wera fixed upon the spot indicated by the sailor, and 
on the biue line separating the sky from the Mediterranean Sea, they 
peresived a large white sail. “Gone!” said Morrel: “Gone !—Adieu, 
my friend ! eu, my father!” ; 

‘Gone!” murmured Valentine: “ Adieu, my friend !—adieu, my 
sister !”——“ Who can say whether we shall ever see them again ?” anid 
Morrel, with tearful eyes. ; 

“ My friend,” replied Valentine, “has not the count just told us, 
= a suman ‘Wisdom was contained in these two words,— ‘Wa 
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EVERY BOY’S LIBRARY. 
In fancy covers, 1s. each; cloth gilt, 18, 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 9s. 


English at the North Pole, by 
Fules Verne, with 6 plates, 
Wild Man of the West, by 
R. M. Ballantyne. 

Louis’ School Days, by Z. 7. 
May. 

Digby Heathcote, by 7. H. G. 
Kingston, 

Dick Rodney, by Fumes Grant. 

Boy Voyagers, by Anne Bow- 


man. 

Field of Ice, by Sales Verne, 
with 6 page plates. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon, by 
Fules Verne. 

A Journey to the Centre of the 
Earth, by Feles Verne. 

20,000 Leagues under the Sea, 
by Files Verne, 2 vols. 

Ernie Elton, the Lazy Boy, by 
A/rs. Ftloart, 

Ernie Elton at School, by 47rs. 
Eitoart. 

The Midshipman. 

Robert and Harold; or, The 
Young Marooners. 

Holiday Camp, by St. ohn 
Corbet. 

Voyage Round the World— 
South America, by ules 
Verne. 

—— Australia, by Fsles Verne. 

New Zealand, by Verne. 

Robinson Crusoe. 





A Floating City, and the Block- 
ade Runners, by Fules Verne. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

From the Earth to the Moon 
and Round the Moon, by 
fules Verne. 

Two Years Before the Mast. 

Indian Boy, by Rev. A. C. 
Adams. 

Young Gold Digger, by Gers- 
taccher, 

Story of a Bad Boy, by 7. &. 
Aldrich. 

Three Englishmen and Three 
Russians, by Fules Verne. 

Reinga Boy, by C. D. Warner. 

Archie Blake, by M/rs. Eiloart. 

John Hartley ; or, How we Got 
on in Life. 

Joshua Hawsepipe, by C. &. 
Low. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

His Own Master, by % 7. 
Trowbridec. 

Round the World in 80 Days, 
by Fules Verne. 

fEsop’s Fables, with 50 Hlus- 
trations by Weir. 

The Fur Country, by ales 
Verne, 2 vols, 
Cousin Aleck; or, Boy Life 

among the Indians, 

The Lost Rifle, by the Fev. 
Hf. C. Adams. 


POPULAR LAW BOOKS, 1s. each (24. postage). 


Landlord and Tenant—Useful 
Forms — Glossary of Law 
Terms—-New Stamp Act. 

Wills, Executors and Adminis- 
trators, with Useful Forms. 

Master and Servant. 


The Education Act, revised to 
1873. 

The Ballot Act. 

Bills, Cheques, and I, O. U.s. 

Friendly Societies’ Act, 1875. 
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SIXPENNY HANDBOOKS OF GAMES. 


With Illustrations. 


Gymnastics. 
Chess, with Diagrams, by G. F. 
Pardon, 


Whist, by G. F. Pardon. 
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Riddles. 

Manly Exercises: Boxing, Run- 
ning, Walking, Training, &c., 
by Stonchenge, &°c. 


Billiards and Bagatelle, by'G. F. Crojyuet, by £. Routledge. 


Pardon, 


Fishing. 


Draughts and Backgammon, by _ Ball Games. 


G. F. Fardon. 
Cricket. 


| Conjuring. 
' Football. 


Cardplayer (The), by G. -. Quoits and Bowls. 


Pardon. 

Rowing and Sailing. 

Riding and Driving. 

Archery, Fencing, and Broad- 
sword. 


Shooting. 
Fireworks, 
| Skating. 


Swimming. 


+ Dominoes. 


SHILLING HANDBOOKS OF GAMES. 


Lawn Tennis, by Frsper Surythe. 
Base Ball, by //enry Chadwick. 


Plate Swimming, by R. Z. 
lVallace-Duntlop, C.B. 


SIXPENNY HOUSEHOLD MANUALS. 


Fcap. 8vo, limp. 


Ladies’ Letter- Writer (cloth, rs.) 

Gentlemen’s Letter-Writer, do. 

Villape Museum (The) ; or, How 
we gathered Profit with 
Amusement, by Aev. G. 7. 
H are. 

How to Cook Apples in 100 
Different Ways, by G. 4/7/1. 
How to Cook and Serve Eggs 
in 100 Different Ways, by 

Georgiana Fitll. 

How to Conk Rabbits in 124 
Different Ways, by Georgiana 
Fill, 

Every-Day Blunders in Speak. 


ing. 
Lover? Letter- Writer (cloth, 1s.) 
Cholera, by Dr. Lankester. 
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Home Nursing. 

Hiow to Make Soup in 100 Ways 

Ilow to Cook Onions in 100 
Ways. 

Recipe Book. 

IHiow to Dress Salads. 

Hiow to Make Cakes. 

Ilow to Dress Vegetables. 

Lady MHousekeeper’s Poultry 
Yard. 

HIow to Make Pickles in 100 
Ways. 

Francatelli’s Cookery. 

Invalid’s Cook. 

How to Hash Cold Meat in 100 
Ways. 

Puddings, How to Make in 1cu 
Ways. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Illustratio 
boards, One Shilling each. (Postage zd. 


Angling and Where to Go, by 
Blakey. 

Pigeons and Rabbits, by Z. S. 
Delamer, with Dlustrations by 
H. Weir. 

Shooting, by Slakey, Illustra- 
tions by H. Weir. 

The Sheep: Domestic Breeds 
and Treatment, by WM. C. ZL. 
Martin, Iilust. by Harvey. 

Flax and Hemp: Their Cul- 
ture and Manipulation, by 
Delamer, plates. 

Poultry Yard, by £. 
illustrated by H. Weir. 

The Horse, by Cecs¢, illustrated 
by Wells. 

Bees: Their Habits and Man- 
agement, by Aev.F. G. Wood. 

Cage and Singing Birds, by 
fH, G. Adams. 

Small Farms, and How they 
ought to be Managed, by 
M. Doyle. 

Kitchen Garden, by Z. 5S. 
Delamer. 

Flower Garden, by ditto. 

Farmer’s Manual of Live Stock. 

Field and Garden Plants. 

Common Objects of the Sea- 
Shore, 

Common Objects of the Country. 

Woodlands, Heaths,and Hedyes, 
by W. S. Coleman. 

British Ferns, by Ztomas Moore, 
F.L.S., bds., with Coloured 
Plates. 

Favourite Flowers. 

British Birds’ Eggs and Nests, 
by the Rev. F. C. Atkinson. 
The Pig: Howto Choose, Breed, 
Rear, Keep, and Cure, by 

Samuel Sidney. 


Watts, 


| British Butterflies, by Coleman. 
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Hints for Farmers. 

"resh and Salt Water Aquarium, 
by the Rev. F. G. Wood, AL +t. 

British Moths, by Aer. 7. G. 
Wood. 

Window Gardening, by 4. A/crhle. 

Homing or Carrier Pigeon: [1s 
History, Management, and 
Method of Training, by W. 2. 
Teget meter. 

Geology for the Million. 

Cottage Garden, by 4. A/ethde. 

Fly Fishing, by H. C. Pennel!, 

sottom Fishing, by H.C Pennell, 

Trolling, by 4/4. C. Pennell. 
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Domestic Cat, by Dr. Gordan | 


Stadles, 

Kinks and Rollers, a Guide to 
the Skating Rink. 

The Canary, by 7. G. Bar nesby. 

Plate-Swimming, by &. /7/ 
Dunlop, CL. 

The Colorado Beetle. 

Lawn Tennis, by Yasper Smythe. 

Roses and How to Grow Them, 
with Illustrations, 


1s. 64. each. 

Cattle: Their History and various 
Breeds, Management, Treat- 
ment, and Diseases, by W.C.Z. 
Martin, revised by W. & #. 
Raynbird, 

Dogs: Their Management in 
Health and Disease, by £a- 
ward Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S., 
with Iliustrations. 
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The Rat, with Anecdotes, by 
Oncle James. 

Wild Flowers: Where to Find 
and How to Know them, by 
Spencer Thomson, illustrated. 

Rarey on Horse Taming. 
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CHRISTMAS SERIES, One Shilling each. 


Acting Charades, by Anne Bow. 
man. 

New Charades for the Drawing- 
room, by the Author of ‘‘A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 

Dream-Book, The. 

Riddles and Jokes. 

A Shillingsworth of Fun. 

Sensational Dramas, by W. R. 
SHOW, 

Family Theatricals. 


Pippins and Pies, by Sterling 
Coyne. 

Plays for Children, by JZiss 
Walker. 

The Christmas Hamper, by Alark 
Lemon. 

Christmas Day, and How it was 
Spent. 

Children’s Theatricals, by FX. 
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CHEAP RECKONERS. 


Routledge’s Sixpenny Reckoner. 


With Tables of Workmen’s 


Wages on the Nine-Hour System ; Servants’ Wages in Pounds 
and Guineas; Bill Stamps, Postage Rates, &c. 


Masters’ Ready Reckoner. 


Edited by So42 Heaton. 
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Tables of Interest, Commission, Wages, Percentage, aud 


Profit ; 


Time, Weights and Measures, Decimal Tables, 
Marketing Tables, Bill Stamps, &c. 1s. 
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The New Complete Ready Reckoner; or, Tradesman’s Assistant. 


With various useful Tables. 


32mo, 6.7, 


The Tradesman’s Ready Calculator of Measurement for Masons, 


Plasterers, Painters, &c. 


Shows the contents, in square yards, 


of any space measured in fect and inches, 6. 


Routledge’s Ready Reckoner. 
Is. 6a. (Postage 3.) 


By Fokhn Heaton. 
2nd Edition, Revised. 


360 pages. 
Contains 


Ounces and Nails at every price per Ib. or yard, 
**The Most Complete Reckoner ever published.” 
Routledge’s Penny Table Book. 64 pages of Useful Information. 
New Metric Tables, New Table of Scripture and Jewish 
Moneys, Measures, and Weights. 


Heaton’s Penny Wages Book: Showing the Amount of Wages for 
any Number of Hours, from 1 to 80, at Forty-five Rates, from 


a Penny to a Shilling per Hour. 


Small size for Pocket Book. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 


Numbers with exquisitely Fine Points, for Architects, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen —170, c179, 291, 303, 431, 659, 1000, 


Paris,1878: 1889. 
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BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 


on de” and. 
TWY per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calcu- 


lated on the minimum monthly bulunces, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, and 
Letters of Credit and Circulur Notes issued. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE per CENT. per 
annum, on each completed fr. ‘The interest is added to the principal on 
the 31st March annually, FRANC Is RAVENSCROFT, MANAGER. 
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How to Purchase a House for Two Guineas per Month, 
With Immediate Possession, and No Rent to pay. 


vr. a Plot of Land for Five Shillings per Month. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK with full particulars on application. 
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